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* 

Y T Is not in the dedication of this work that you are to look for 
praife, but in the pages of it that record thofe commercial ar- 
rangements which an the offspring of your adminiftration. — Thefe 
volumes, I flatter myfelf, will be found to deferve your protection, 
sfs they contain the Commercial Hiftory of your Country, and will not 
difhonoflr your name. This ; work is now prefented to the public 
in an enlarged form, at a period when you are furnifhing it with a 
mafs of new and important materials, in thofe modifications with 
which you are improving the Britifh Commerce. 

You were called, Sir, to direct the affairs of Great Britain, at a 
time when a definitive war had leffened its dominions, exhaufled its 
wealth, and diminifhed its profperity. To remedy the evils of that 
war, whofe progrefs you- oppofed, you have employed the whole 
force, and the moA unin^Trrupted exertions of *your talents, under- 
ftanding, and integrity^ and toe nation at large rejoices on beholding 
the pleafing profpect of you/ labours being crowned with fuccefs : — 
that fuccefs, it will be th$ exulting office of this work to perpetuate. 



Were I difpofed to enter upon that career of applaufe which your 
extraordinary chara&er would juftify,. I might fay, that at an age 
when, in general, men only begin /to think, you entered upon the 
government of this country, the mo l difficult of all others to govern, 
oppreffed as it was by a complication of difficulties which it had 
never before known ; and your fuccefs has been as furprizing, as 
the abilities that have produced it. 

The funded intereft, from the load with which jtjsw^s incumbered, 
reduced to little more than one half its arigmaj/value, has, tby your 
well concerted plans, been advanced beyond the moft fanguine ex- 
pedition. 

The benefit which muft accrue from the, commercial treaties late- 
ly concluded, is the criterion, that fhew£\the Statefman in the 
faireft light, and will hand clW'n ^our name tot the lateft pofterity. 

As the mature wifdom of your illuftrious father, by conducing a 
war, raifed Great Britain to a pinnacle of profperity it h&d never 
before attained, — the premature undemanding of his fon, when 
that country is involved in diftrefs and embarraftment, by purfuing, 
extending, and confirming the advantages of peace, promifes to re- 
ftore it to its priftine glory. 

I am, Sir, 

With the greateft refpedt, 

Tour moft faithful, obliged, 

And dj voted humble fervant. 
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H A TE'VE-R things may be faid to be ufeful and excellent, either 
an nature or in art ; whether for fenfual or for intelledual gratifica- 
tions; for the eafe, convenience, or elegance of life ; which feme parts of 
our earth afford, and other parts want, may be truly affirmed to he princi- 
pally communicated by Commerce, either primarily or mediately. 


To the inftrumentality of Commerce alone, the Britannic Empire is, moll 
peculiarly, indebted % its opulence and grandeur ; its improvements in 
.arts and knowledge and, in general, for the great bulk of its folid com- 
forts and conveniencies. 


May it not therefore well merit our particular enquiry, how, and from 
what caufes and inftruments ; at what periods of time, and from what va- 
rious and refpe&ive places, o^countries, fuch ineftimable benefits have ac- 
crued to mankind : more ef^fdally,- if, at the fame time, fuch enquiry, in 
our enfuing work, ffiall be found to convey very many profitable notices and 
inflru&ions in sommercial points, as well as in other interefiing concerns 
therewith connected. 
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Yet, although it' be univerfally admitted, that Chronology is the very 
foul of Hiftory, a Chronological and General H'fcjy of Commerce is, to this day, 
quite an untrodden path, as comprehending therein the difcoveries, involu- 
tions, and improvements, in navigation, colonization, manufa&ures, agri- 
culture, and their relative arts and branches. 

So comprehenfive and laborious an undertaking, therefore, it is to be hoped, 
cannot fail to meet with a favourable reception from both the landed and 
trading interefts of Britain and Ireland, to and for whom the enfuing work 
is moft principally adapted; fo much the rather, as "there is not extant, ill 
any language, a work of fuch an extenfive and complicated contexture- 


W 1 

Claude Bartholomew Morifot’s Latin treatife, in folio, printed atj^ijon, 
in the year 1643, entitled, Orbis Maritimus, is indeed fufficiently methodi- 
cal, but does not, by any means, fully come up even to its title-page alone., 
though fo much fhort of our much more extenftv^plan. 


w » 

Our learned countryman, John Evelyn, Efq. puMilhed in the year 1674, 
a fmall odlavo treatife, entitled. Navigation and Commerce, their Original, 
Progrefs, &c. tending to illuftrate, rather in the manlier of an harangue, 
than of hiftory, that within the laft feven hundred years, commerce and 
navigation have been greatly advanced : but fo concife and unchronological 
an effay could, by no means, anfwer the expedations of the inquifitive, nor 
could it be of any, even the leaf: ufe whatever,, to. our undertaking- 


Mr. Ricafd’s Traite General du Commf^p,. could aftord no material lights 
into our hiftorico-chronological province, any .more than moft of the numer- 
ous tracts of our own countrymen on merely practical points, relative to par- 
ticular branches of commerce- 

Monfieur Huet, Bifhop of Avranches, during the miniftry of the great 
Colbert in France, publifhed, arid dedicated to him, his fmall o&avo treatife ' 
entitled, Hiftoire du Commerce & de la Navigation des Anciens ; 1 . e. An Hif- 
tory of the Commerce and Navigation of the Agents, but in fo unmethodi-" 
cal a manner, as to have paid no fort of regard either to chronology or cof- 
mography ; it has therefore fupplied us with very few materi^s for our main 
purpofe. „ 
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Bclide fuch as may be termed gejierai works, we have' carefully gone over 
almoft numberlefs tracts on particu W parts or branches of our complex fub- 
jeft; fuch, for inftance, as Joannis Angelii a Werdenhagen de Rebufpublicis 
Hanfeaticis Tra&atus ; u e. A Treaufe, or Hiftory of the Republics of the 
Hans- towns, in two volumes, in folio, firft publilhed almoft two hundred 
years ago: which work, though, in general, but a vague and ill-digefted 
performance, has, neverthelefs, been of confiderable ufe to us in the hiftori- 
cal part of the once famous Hanfeatic Confederacy; 

Moft of the French writers on commerce, ever fince Colberfs miniftry, 
have been lavifh, even to confiderable exaggeration, on the advantage * accru- 
ing to other nations from their commerce : fome, purely from ignorance, 
.others, for no other purpofe but to excite the zeal and emulation of their own 
countrymen: little, therefore, could be depended on from fuch kind of 
writers. \ 

• * 

* • 

Neverthelefs, out of tfie vaft number of trails on particular branches of 
both fpeculative and practical commerce, we could not fail to be here and 
there fuppliecl with many important materials. Comprehenfive, however, 
as our undertaking is, it is but juftice, in this place to remark, that its prin- 
cipal lcope has a more efpecial and immediate regard to the Commercial Hif- 
tory of fne Britifh Empire, agreeable to our title-page : and, perhaps, we 
may fafely add, that, as a full and complete one of any other nation is not 
herein to be expeited, lb neither is it at all prafticable, with refpefb to moft 
of the nations in Chriftendom. We have, however, indefatigably laboured 
to accumulate, digeft, and exhibit fo many materials for that end, as may 
give a general and fufficiently comprehenfive idea thereof, more efpccially 
and amply refpecling thofe nations with whom our own country has had 
the moft ancient and intimate correfpondence ; as our copious alphabetical 
and chronological Index will abundantly teftify, under the general heads or 
articles of France, Holland, Spain, Portugal,* Genoa, Venice, Denmark, 
Sweden, Hans- towns, Flanders,, &c. 

Intelligent perfons generally know, that the dates, and other circumftan- 
ces of many occurrences) of elder times, are varioufly related by different 
authors ; and we may juftly ad8, that after all poffible endeavours for avoid- 
ing of miftakes, (fuch is luman frailty) authors, even of good account, are 

not 
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not always exempted therefrom : thus, for inftance, fays good Mr. Fuller, 
in his Hiftory of the Holy War, “ Tyrris, writing of the Holy War, and 
44 of Godfrey of Bouillon, calls Bouillon a town of Champaigne, on the Eng- 
44 lifh fea ; as if” fays he, “ any part of .Champaigne was on the Englifh fea. 
46 and thus,” continues Fuller, “ Canterbury is put for Cambridge, not 
44 only in Sebaftian Munfter’s Cofmography, but alfo in our printed Statute- 
44 book, of the twelfth year of King Richard II.” 

We Ihall here alfo fubjoin, from our own obfervation, a few infrances of 
very important miftakes in the fo called fcience of political arithmetic, fo 
nearly connedted with our general fubjedt. «• ® 

Thomas Campanella, in the twenty-fourth chapter of his Difcourfe on 
the Spanilh Monarchy, afferted, about two "hundred years ago, “That the 
44 kingdom of France contained one hundred and fifty millions of people.” 
A number undoubtedly greater than all Ch'riftendom. at this day contains. — 
And, although, fince Campanella wrote, France h*^s acquired very large ad- 
ditions of territory, yet, even at this day, the moft^fanguine do not make 
her prefent number of people to exfceed twenty millions ; others, particu- 
larly the modern French author of Les In tenets de la France^Mal-entendus, &c, 
but feventeen millions of people. # 

f ■ • 

More furprifing ftill is the complicated m'ftake of our own moft famous, 
learned, and, in other refpedls, moft judicious antiquarian. Sir Robert Cot- 
ton, as being on a fubjedt too of which one would have imagined him a per- 
fedt mafter : — ’Tis in a very curious and learned Effay, on the Manner and 
Means how the Kings of England have, from Time to Time, fuppprted and 
repaired their Eftates : but although it was written in the year 1609, it was 
not published till the year 1651, after the death of the author, by the once 
noted Mr. James Howell, together with his other pofthumous effays, in a 
fmall odtavo volume, entitled, Cottoni Pofthuma ; wherein, p. 200, it is af- 
ferted, “ That London, which is not a tw.enty- fourth part of the kingdom 
44 of England, in people, had in it found above eight hundred thoufand fouls, 
44 by a late enquiry, by order of the late Queen*” In which affertion are 
three confiderable miftakes : For, firft, as far as hiy where appears., there 
never was any fucli enquiry direfted by QueeA Elizabeth ; or, jf any fuch was 
made, it is not in any public hiftory of that reign/ Secondly, London, with 

all 
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all its then fuburbs, and including Weftminfter, did not then probably 
contain two hundred and fifty thou and fouls : and the accurate and moft ju- 
dicious Italian author, Giovnanui Botero, who wrote about twenty years be- 
fore that time, Of the Caufes of the Magnificence and Greatnefs of Cities, 
does not admit. London to contain above one hundred and fixty thoufand fouls. 
(See vol. ii. of our work, under Ihe year r 590.) And it is at leaft doubtful* 
whetnei, even in oui prefent age,* with all the great additions to its fuburbs, 
it contains quite fo many as eight hundred thoufand fouls, within all the 
bounds of the weekly mortality-bills. Thirdly, all England did not, in 
1609? contain quite fix millions of fouls, though probably verv near that 
number; whereas, by his .computation, it fhould have contained nineteen- 
millions.two hundred thoufand fouls. 

- Thus alfo, the faid James Howell, who was clerk of the privy-council of 
Iving Chailes I. in a thin folio work of his own, entitled, Londinopolis, af- 
ferts, “ That in the year 1936, .that King, fending to the lord mayor of 
“ London, to know the whole number of Roman Catholics in that city, 
“ took thereby occafion to make a cenfus of its people, which were above’ 
“ feven iumdred thoufand, within the bars.” Thefe great mifeomputations 
are the more furprifing, as the above-named fmali work of Botero’s was- 
tranflated and publifhed in Englifh: by a gentleman of Lincoln’ s-Inn, in die 
year 1606, and that Botero’s wofiks have, even to the prefent time, 'a o-reat 
reputation. The judicious and accurate Captain Grant, has, however, Iona- 
fmee, very juftly fet this matter right ; for, in his Obfervations on the Bills' 
of Mortality of London, for the Year 1631, he makes the number of fouls 
in the feveral wards and liberties, taken by fpecial command of the privy- 
council, to have amounted in all but to one hundred and thirty thoufand, 
which nuirtber was undoubtedly very near the truth ; more efpecially, as the 
late Mr. Smart, of the town-clerk’s office, did, in the year 1741, p r ; nt a 
catalogue of all the houfes within the city, including therein all its privileged 
parts, for the ufe of the court of aldermen ; which he therein declares that 
after his greateft care, he cauld carry no higher than twenty-one thoufand 
fix hundred and forty-nine hefufes, 'great and fmali. Nqw, if this number be 
multiplied by fix, for each houfe, it will make the total within the bars of ■ 
the city to be one hundred and twenty-nine thoufand eight hundred and 
ninety-four fouls : if by fix and ( a half, it will be one hundred and forty 
thoufand feven hundred an^ eighteen ; and if by feven, it will make one 

^ hundred 
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hundred and fifty-one thoufand five hundred and forty-three fouls. Every 
one is at liberty to chufe which of thofe "multipliers they moft approve of; 
though fome conjecture, that feven perfons, on an average, to each houfe, is 
rather too high, confidering the prefent flate of the city. 

<** 

By thefe few remarks, the Author is far from expecting, or even defiring, 
any greater indulgence, than what all candid and intelligent Reader's will 
naturally allow to an undertaking of this 'kind, compounded of fo great a 
number of disjunct, and not feldom heterogeneous parts, — collected out of fo 
vaffc a number of different, diftant, and fome very dark. and remote ages, — < 
of various countries, abilities, biafes, and prepoffeffions, — from various ma- 
nufcripts alfo, — and from an almoft endlefs* number of fmaller tr*iCts and 
pamphlets, from the reign of Queen Elizabeth downward, and fome even 
further back : in the collecting, extracting, and methodiling whereof, all 
pofiible care and exaCtnefs has been endeavoured ; although, for the reafons 
above-mentioned, it can by, no means be expeCted, that either the diction or 
the periods fhould always run fo uniformly even or fmooth as might other- 
wife be expeCted ; more efpecially, as, for the fake^of ftriCtly adhering to the 
moil: indifpenfable rule of a chronological fuccb'ffion* matters of a very he- 
terogeneous nature do often mutually fucceed each other. 

• 

It would have been almoft endlefs, as well as very tirefome and fuperflu- 
ous, to have made quotations for every mJliute point to which ou** work is 
more or lefs indebted. Yet, with refpeCt fo fuch as are rare, and therefore 
now confined to the private collections of a few curious perfons, we have 
generally been careful to quote them, and fuch alfo as are or may be thought 
to be of doubtful credit. And, on the other hand, with refpeCt to the fta- 
tutes of the realm, and alfo to the truly invaluable treafure of our records, 
publifhed in twenty folio volumes, commonly known by the name of Ry- 
mer’s Foedera, to which our undertaking is fo much indebted, we have been 
very careful to quote the refpeCtive reign, and the ftatute, volume, year,, 
and page of the latter, as their authority, beyond doubt, authenticates the 

many numerous points extracted from them. 

„ * 

To the laft named grand collection of records, we are indebted more efpe- 
cially for a very great number of royal grants, ‘patents, and licences,— for 
new inventions and projects, — for the ancient Salaries of offices, — for the 
daily pay of artificers, foldiers, failors, and labourers, more or lefs, for near 
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feven hundred years paft, — for many important negotiations with foreign na- 
tions ; alfo, for the confirmation of feveral fads, which, before their publi- 
cation therein, flood on the foie credit of common hiftorians ; as well as 
for the redification of various miftakes in other lefs authentic memoirs. 

With refped to the particular co/nmerce of our own nation, we have, in 
this work, taken peculiar and efpecial cognizance thereof ; although, in re- 
gard to the duties and euftoms legally impofed on merchandife, with which 
every trader is prefumed to be perfectly acquainted, little or no notice has, 
for that reafon, been generally taken, unlefs interwoven with fome other 
important matter, or for forfte other fpecial reafon. 

* 

We are alfo not a little indebted to the many printed colledions of trea- 
ties of peace and commerce with different nations, and, particularly, to that 
publifhed in the year 1732, in four odavo volumes. 

• * 

We are likewife debtors tso good Bifhop Fleetwood’s Chronicon Preciofum, 
for a great number of articles, concerning the various rates or prices of corn, 
cattle, and other provifions and neceffaries, for feveral centuries paid ; which 
he had painfully colleded from our old hiftorians, &c. and publifhed in oc- 
tavo, in 1707. 

* 

• * V* 

From all which confederations, ft is eafy to conceive the labour required; 
Firft , In colleding and examining fo vaft a number of treatifes. Secondly, 
In making extrads therefrom. Thirdly, In digefting and methodifing fuch 
vxtrads. And, fourthly, I11 making the uecellary hiftorical and critical re- 
marks and yiuftrations, wherever found to be abfolutely requifite. So that 
this work may, in a great degree, be faid to be not only an hiftorical and 
chronological, but, likewife, a fyftematical and political Survey of Commerce. 

m 

With refped to the very numerous and fmaller trads and pamphlets here- 
in made ufe of, which alfo have been generally quoted in points of great 
importance, our Author had long fince forted them, and had bound them 
up into many volumes, of various fizes, exadly according to their particular 
fubjeds ; many of which being curious, and long ago out of print, were by 
him intended for a imall beginning to a Mercantile Library, when properly 
authorised, for the ufe and honour of the citizens of the firft commercial city 

c «vin 
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in Chriftendom ; being of opinion, thatjt would not a little redound to the 
glory and credit of our auguft metropolis?, to let on foot fo Angularly ufeful, 
as well as magnificent a purpofe. 

As, in the framing of our work, there has been found a fuperfiuity of 
matter in feveral points ; .which redundancies we have, therefore, retrenched ; 
fo, on the contrary, in fome few other points, there may poffibly be found 
a fmall deficiency, though, generally, in matters of little importance : fuck 
deficiencies are principally owing to the ignorance and negligence of elder 
times, when commerce was little attended to ; and partly, alfo, to what 
may juftly be termed an unaccountably ftupidcofatempt of Commercial Hif- 
tory, teftified even by fome nations, who, nevertlrelefs, may be juftly laid 
to be indebted to commerce alone, not only for their prefent wealth, but, 
likewife, for their very exiftence, as a difttnft and independent people. A 
flagrant inftance hereof we find, in one Captain Stevens’s Englilh tranflation 
of a Portuguefe work, in three volumes 'o&av-o, iptitled, Portuguefe-Afia ; 
in the third volume whereof, cap. vi. he makes fhe Portuguefe hiftorian of 
that nation’s con qu eft in Eaft India, to affirm, “ that trade is a fubject un- 
64 becoming a grave hiftory !” & / 

' *' • r 

Commerce is naturally in perpetual fluctuation : dam fpelias fugio, the 
motto on fome fun dials, alluding to tinfe, may not inaptly be 'applied to 
it : which confideration may ferve for a caution to the readers of the older 
authors on commerce, and on fubjedts nearly connedled with it, wherein 
may be found fundry politions, formerly thought to be fo well grounded as 
to be dogmatically delivered as axioms ; fome of which, neverthelefs, have, 
in length of time, been found liable to juft exception, and others of them 
have fince proved to be abfolutely falfe. 

Thus, for inftance, the once famous Sir William Petty, in his treatife of 
Political Arithmetic, firft publifhed in the year j 676, in making a compan- 
ion between the maritime ftrength of England. and that of France, lays down 
' the following pofitxon, by way of axiom, viz. That France, by reafon of 
natural and perpetual impediments, can never arrive at naval greatnefs. 
Need we to fay, that dear bought experience's fince effeftually explo- 
ded that pofition ? The like may. be faifl of fome others of a fimilar kind, 
depending. much more on the fupinenefs of fofee nations, and on the more 

■ intenfe 



intenfe application of others, than on any fuch fancied natural raid pcrpe 
tual impediments. 


Even the great Peniionary of Holland, Mr. De Witt, in his other wife ju- 
dicious treatife', entitled, The Infereft of Holland, has laid down a very ex- 
ceptionable pofition, by way of general axiom too, that commerce cannot prof- 
perin great arbitrary governments; for, although it be very certain, that 
mofc arbitrary governments are obftrutlive of the freedom of commerce, yet 
it by no means follows, that they are all fo, and at all times, without any 
exception. France, we know, is undoubtedly a great arbitrary government ; 

: yet", by dint of exceffive Application, more efpecially ever iince Colbert’s 
miniftry, attended w r ith*fteady counfels in her commercial purfuits, {he at 
length arrived to a great and extenfive degree of commerce to all parts of 
the world, till our war with tliat nation, in 1756, began to interrupt it, 
which, doubtlefs, will very foon be retrieved, and again firmly fupported : 
fhe is now, moreover, and has long been, poffeffed of many very great and rich 
manufactures ; — has Fill many lucrative foreign plantations and factories, and 
will, queftionlefs, very foon alfo regain her late numerous mercantile {hipping, 
as well as her late very confi durable navy royal : France, therefore, muft 
be allowed to have v in our days, been extremely profperous in commerce, 
and to have had a very large {hare of naval greatnefs ; and, even her defpotic 
government, whilft fhe perfifts nn fteady counfels, frequently affords her, 
and all other arbitrary governments, confiderable advantages over the flower 
and lefs fecret deliberations of free governments : whilft (by way of evident 
contraft) a certain eminent free-ftate feems, at prefen t, through the preva- 
lency of faction, &c. to undergo a vifible declenfion, in the before-named 
refpedts I . 

JL w 


That able and experienced mercantile Author, Sir Jofiah Child, fell into 
a like dogmatical error in faying, “ That the French were not much to be 
“ feared on account of planting of- foreign colonies,” merely becaufe in his 
time that was partly the cafe. Yet we have fince had the moft interefting 
demonftration of the direCt contrary! What improvements have they not 
made in the fugar colonies ? So far, as to have fome years fince driven us out 
of our former great re-exportation of fugars; befides the .immenfe increafe of 
their melaffes, rum, ginger, coffee, indigo, drugs, gums, &c. from their laid 
jjles, and at Cayenne, Boufbon, Senegal, See. Vain therefore are all fuch 
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dogmatical predictions, ft nee experience tells us, that where a moral Im- 
poflibility does not interpofe, perfeverance in uniform national meafures pro- 
duces very unexpected and almoft furprizing effects in commercial, mauu- 
factural, and nautical purfuits, as well as in other things: and although 
what the laft-named Author obferves concerning Spain and Portugal be at 
prefent {fill true, viz. “ That whilft their high freight, and their high in- 
“ tereft for money do continue; and that for the fake of working their gold 
ss and filver mines, they neglect the cultivation of the earth, and the railing 
“ of mercantile productions in America ; whilft, moreover, their Avar ms of 
“ monks and nuns are fo obftructive of the increafe of people and of induftry ; 
“ thofe two nations cannot bring their colonies" to a perfectly profperchrs 
“ ftate:” yet, a time may come (and, with refpetrto one of thefe two na- 
tions, feems in part to dratv near) when the fcales may fall from their eyes, 
fo as to difcover and purfue their true and folid intereft ! 

Amongft the great variety of matter contained- in tjie enfuing work, there 
are interfperfed certain condfe notices of the mold ancient and eminent revo- 
lutions of nations, and of many once famous free and commercial cities, 
which have in old times had no fmalf influence on pl{e general commerce of 
the world: the dates alfo of the fiourifhing, or elfe of the death, of certain 
eminent .and famous perfons have been very briefly remarked ; both which 
are fo compendioufly handled as not to tire tile Reader’s patience, whilft they 
may refrefh his memory, and at the fame time ferve to conned and complete 
what might otherwife be thought imperfect. 

The main body, therefore, of this work is folely converfant in the peaceful 
and moft beneficial concerns of foreign and domeftic commerce, a§ compre- 
hending therein navigation, colonies, manufactures, filheries, mines, agri- 
culture, and money concerns, viz. banks, exchanges, coins, intereft of mo- 
ney, the various rates or purchafe money of lands, houfes, provifions, and 
other neceffaries ; down frona the overthrow of the weftern Roman empire, 
but more particularly and diffufely from y>r near the Norman conqueft 
of England ; whereier alfo are interfperfed fome few notices or inftances of 
the private or domeftic cuftoms, and ufages of elder times. From all which, 
collectively confidered, more juft and adequate ideas may be obtained of the 
almoft furprizing difference, in fo many remarkable refpects, between the 
more ancient times and thofe of the prefent age. ^Yet, in thofe refearches. 
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we have almoft generally limited our memoirs to the European nations of 
Chriftendom and their foreign colonies ; without concerning ourfelves much 
with the once Chriftian, Gieek, 01 Conftantmopolitan empire, nor witli the 
fierce and barbarous fubduers of that empire, the modem Turkilh monarchy. 
We have, moreover, as far as wjis poffible, carefully avoided every tiling- 
legendary, or even barely fufpiciops, although the laborious and otherwise 
judicious Hakluyt has thought many fuch things deferving to be recorded in 
his voluminous work; fuch as the Britifh Arthur’s romantic exploits, and 
the ancient wars between the Norwegians and the petty kingdoms of the 
ifles furrounding the coafts of Britain; of which laft, however, it Teemed 

^riquifite to give lome brief n?emoirs. 

* 

% 

With refpect to the greater commercial aflbciations in Europe, -we have 
endeavoured to give fuch a comprlhenfive view thereof as it is hoped mav 
be fatisfa&ory. And we have largely traced the origin, progrefs, and de- 
clenfion of the once potent and illfiftrious Hanfeatic-confederacy, as well as 
of our own Britifh mercantile, banking, fi filing, and metallic focieties. More 
particularly, and beyond all others, that of our Eaft India Company, which 
for above one hundred and fixty years palt, has made fo confiderable a figure 
in our commercial world : its various revolutions and controverfies taking up 
fo,confiderable a fpace in this work ; both in the laft and prefent centuries ; 
without, however, neglecting our later and alfo our lefler focieties or com- 
panies, nor even the many unfuccefsful and abortive propofals, embrios, and 
projects, (for the moll part rightly termed bubbles, in the memorable year 
1720) whereof we have given a much larger colle&ion in the enfuing work, 
than has any where elfe been exhibited ; and poilibly, even the bare cata- 
logue of th§fe airy fchemes may prove more inftrucdve to fome, than may, 
at fir ft glance, be apprehended ; more efpecially confidering that fome of 
them formerly deemed impracticable and vifionary, have, on fubfequent and 
repeated experiments, been rendered both practicable and beneficial to the 
public, as well as to individuals, as others of them may poffibly prove 
hereafter! 

fm, 

There is ftill one point remaining to be mentioned, which, though feem- 
ingly of a delicate nature, we could not altogether omit, viz. the dominion 
of the four leas, formerly fo long and fo often claimed and alerted by the 
imperial crown of Great Britain : a fubjed, which, though at prefent quite 

dormant, 
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dormant, will be inewn to have employed the pens of fome of the ablelf Au- 
thors of the laft century on either fide, befides others of a lefler rank. But 
our Author efteems it a felicity, that a learned and judicious fummary of 
that now obfolete fubjeft, was published by Sir Philip Medows, in the year 
1689, which, in his preface, he affirms to be the identical effay/ which by 
the command of King Charles II. he prepared for, and p re fen ted to that 
Prince. And as that very curious treatife is long fince out of print, and con- 
fifts of but fifty-fix frnall quarto pages, we imagined it would be an accept- 
able entertainment to reprint it verbatim; more elpecially as it comprehends 
fimdry other carious hiftorical memoirs relative to our general plan ; and is 
indeed, when impartially confidered, fo fatisfaciory, as probably never 
to revive fo invidious a fubjeft. 

The enfuing w r ork confifts of four capital parts, viz. 

Firfi, Of a large Introduction, exhibiting'a consprehenfive view of the primr- 
mitive origin of commerce in the world; — of itvs progrefs, — and of its mo- 
dern Hate and condition in the feveral nation’s of Chriftendom, — and more 
diffufely of that of the Britifh empire; — of the Very great importance of 
bur colonies; — of our manufactures * — of the variations in the weight, 
value, and ftandard of our coins, from the Norman conquelb downward « 
and laftly, a fuccinCt critical furvey of the geographical, commercial,, and 
nautical knowledge of the Ancients. To which Introduction is annexed 
its proper alphabetical Index. 

Secondly, The main body of our work commences with a fuccinct hifiorical 
and chronological feries of memoirs, from the earliefi: accounts down to 
the final overthrow of the weftern Roman empire, near the clofe of the 
, fifth century, — relative to the fir ft difeoveries and improvements of the 
Ancients, in agriculture, domeftic and manual arts for the convenience 
of life, as well as in commerce and navigation; — of ancient migrations 
and tranfplantations of the origin and revolutions of ancient commercial 
nations and cities'"; and occafionally of the dates, or times of the flourifhing 
• of certain eminent perfons in various ages.. 

Thirdly, From the commencement of th<* fixtlf century, the great bulk of 
Our work is divided into diftinct centuries, to^ach of which is briefly pre- 
fixed 
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'fixed its peculiar charafteriftic : and from the eighth downward, each cen- 
tury has alfo prefixed to it, the chronological fucceffion of the monarchs 
of the principal nations of Chriftendom, exclufive of the papacy, and of 
the old Conftantinopohtan or Greek empire- Which laft part, being fo 
much more interefting than the^preceding ones, has therefore fupplied mat- 
ter for much the greatefl part of this work. 


Fourthly, To our before-named Appendix we have febjoined what we ap- 
prehended would amply complete our plan, and be acceptable to all, v,z 
the Politico-Commercial Geography of Europe, or a compendious and 

"comparative view of the-varlous produaions, trades, manufactures, ex- 
portations, populoufnefs, and power of the feveral potentates, republics, 
and Hates thereof ; andlikewife a brief furvey of the commeice, magni- 
tude, and people of their molt csnfiderable cities and towns. 

,’inally. As our very copious and comprehenfive chronological and alpha- 
betical Index to the faid /our parts of the work, is fo commodioudy framed 
as to enable the Reader, with eafe, and m fome meafuie by a mere m- 
ftantaneom mfpeaion! to form a juft-idea of the value, nature, and ex- 
tent of this entire work, we need only to refer thereto for a convincing 
proof of its great and general utility ! And, for the farther earn of the 
Reader we have added two Mall alphabetical Indexes, viz one to the 
amiexed Introdualon, as already-mentioned ; and another to the Appendix ; 
as the matters contained in them could not properly be reducible to any 
‘chronological order or method, and therefore could not be comprehended 
in, nor incorporated with the general chronological index. 
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BOOK I. 

Containing a chronological Series* of Memoirs and Events from the earliest account 
of Time, down to the Ijscarnation of our Saviour ; of Matters relative to 
the Inventions , Difcoveries, and Improvements of the Ancients in Agriculture and 
other domefic and manual Arts for the Convenience of Life: Alfo of their Com- 
merce, Navigation v Migrations , and Plantations : — Of the Origin , Progrefs , and 
Revolutions of ancient commercial ' Cities and Countries ; with cccafonal mention of 
the Daks. or Times when many of the moft eminent Per fans for Philofophy and other 
ufeful Arts fourijhed. 


CHAP I. 

Concerning the Age of the World from the Creation ; the Origin of "Things and of Nations, and the Dates 

of the firft Inventions and their Inventors. 

A LTHOUGH It be neither ohr proper province nor intention to prove, what has been fo of- 
ten done by abler hands, That this ' world which we inhabit is noUfternal, and muft, therefore , 
have been created by an All-mighty and All- intelligent Power, and that the time, manner, and 
drcumfances of its creation , as delivered by Mofes , feem evidently to bear the famp of infallible truth-, it 
is neverthelefs effential to our prefent purpofe to obferve. That the original difeovery and fruition 
ef not only the comforts and eleganciSs, but even of the bare conveniencies of life, as far as art and 
invention are concerned, are rmdofcbtedly circumfcribed within the compafs of five thoufand years ; 
before which period, by the general voice of prophane authors, mankind fuftained their lives by 

Yol. I. A the 

<*0* * 
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the mere fpontaneous productions of nature ; being till then abfolutely ignorant of corn, wine 
oil, and other delicious viands. The condition of fome are faid to have been fo abjed, as to 
have fed even on unclean animals, reptiles, and ferpents ; and to have lodged in dens and caverns 
or, at belt, but in miferable huts, fcarcely fufficient to P rote ft them from the extremes of heat and 
cold, and much lefs from violent ftorms, and the aiTau-Its of the fiercer animals. In colder cli- 
mates, the inhabitants were cloathed with the fkins of beafts ; and in hot ones, they went quite 
naked, line many favage nations in Afia, Africa, and America, at this day. 

. S “ cb waS the ab J e<a and defencelefs condition of mankind in the earlieft ages of the world, even 
in thofe parts which are now the moll delicious countries of it; until, by divine impulfe, certain 
prolific gemufes arofe, by whole inventive and improving faculties and difpofitions, the more im- 

^fftvWld ^ Denefi “ a ? rts °f ^culture, vine-dreffing, breeding of cattle, cloathing^ , 
ceffary buildings, Ac were firft introduced among mankind ; and afterwards commerce, -navigSmT ' 

“j •r e j? ie j ^ 5 tbe ctutlvatl0n ofphilofophy and aftronomy ; the nature, caufes, and cure of 

fctoofhutaniiS a0tt ’ *“ ^ ^ b “- forth, relief, convenience, and 

* 

To invefligatt the origin and progrefs of fuch difeoveries and improvement*, fo beneficial to 
tile world, from the remoteft antiquity down to on, own tints, _** . m0 „ cop!ons “ 

ticniar app nation of them to the increafe of the commerce, wealth, and grandeur of the Briiilh 
empire, is the more immediate bufmefs of the enfuing work. ^ “ 

As in treating of fubjeds of this kind, it would be abfolutely incongruous if not imr>™d; 1 1 
to proceed methodically, without firft laying down ce'ruin winch bav fa. Tr a S 

whereon to ered.our fuperfiruaure ; we ffiall therefore vJ Wfl ,n V, * bafis 

naries for the ground work of our fabrick, viz. 7 xt the following prelimi- 

(*s • 

I. That our terraqueous globe, and confidently til things belonging to it, had a beginning. 

“ “ in r**,? — 8 th ° 

ing them with the facred hifiory of the Bible have -t lend h proph f“ luftory, and compar- 
fpace or time from the creation of ,h s world ,„7J 8 ' b “" 

fpace, according three of the 7o4 InTern “d i™ 1 "* “ -W* 

gcr, and Calvifius, followed by the tables of our countrymen Scal,i 

confift of three thoufand nine hundred and fifty years : bv Lu’tber of ,l’ , “ made “ 

and fixty years: by Melandhon, of three thoufard n' i ftbree thoufand nine hundred 

of three thoufand nine hundred and eiditv h ™ dred and fixt ^' three y ears : by Petavius 

and many others, of four thoufind and L ' A,? ’ T ' r“° P ^ 


and many others, of four 1 *****!* ' 

Heylin long Cnee remarked, by thefe and fuch lit? 1 i ^ ’ a§reeabIe t0 wbat the learned Dr. 
Doaor certainly went too far in faying precifely the diftaT ^ COmp “ te nearl y» % 

the Incarnation. There are others, it is°true who XW * * C * °^ tum between the Creation and 

authors; but they are .generally exploded: and as thT greateft^ff ^ T* above ceIebrated 

and the higheft of all thefe computations is but fifty-four vea^ / T the Wft 

.y our }cars, it cannot be faid materially to af- 

~ ’ . fed 
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fed our general refearches into the more remote and dark ages antecedent to the great epocha of 
our Redemption, whether one or other of them be clxofen. We have therefore followed that of 
four thoufand and four years, generally computed to be the firft year of the. hundred and ninety- 
fiftlFOlympiad, the moil famous sera of Greece, and the feven hundred and futy-fecond year after 
the building of Rome, the great epocha of the Romans ; concerning .both which seras, there is* 

however, great diverfity of opinions. ^ 

* 

It would be almoft endlefs, as well as foreign, to our purpofe, to enter into a minute enquiry 
into the various grounds or reafons for the differing computations of chronologcrs, refpefting 
the remoter ages preceding the incarnation : fuch as, the diverfity of opinions concerning the prccife 
year of the world, or from Noah’s deluge, in which the Olympic games were firft inflituted : the 
year of the world, or of the olympiads, in which Rome was built : the prccife times of the appear-* 
^ ance pf remarkable eclipfcs and comets : of earthquakes, inundations, and great pcftilcnccs : of 
ancient migrations— and of certain ancient expeditions : the origin, duration, and overthrow of 
ancient empires, ftates, and fanfbus cities : the birth, flourifhing, and death of certain very emi- 
nent and illuftrious perfons : the dates of ancient coins, medals and. inferiptions varioufly inter- 
preted : with other fimilar materials for hiftory and chronology. We think it fufficient that we 
have briefly endeavoured to follow the moil approved opinions concerning matters which cannot 
admit pf abfolute certainty : on which we apprehend that one more general remark may here fuf- 
fice, viz. that the belt modern chronftlogers, and particularly our illuftrious Newton, in his An- 
cient Chronology, feera agreed, that all ancient authors have generally placed the events of the re- 
moter ages too far back. 

• * 

III. From the incarnation, downward, to .the clofe of the fifth century, we arc, in feme re- 
fpefts, fupplied with more authentic materials* till the overthrow of the Roman Empire, when the 
irruptions of fo many barbarous nations hito the woftern provinces of that empire, introduced 
Egyptian clafknefs for feveral fucceeding ages, until the new kingdoms ere fled by thole conquerors 
came to be more firmly eftablifhcd and civilized ; till which period, it is not at all ftrange that 
we have fo few materials relating to peaceful arts, commerce, or navigation amongft ignorant, bar- 
barous, and fierce nations, who long preferved the fame military form of government, by the means 
of which they had acquired tlieir new dominions, having been before accuftomed folely to conqucft, 
piracy and rapine. During thefe times of confufion and darknefs, we have reafon to lament the 
deftrudlion of ijrany valuable writings, which w r ould have afforded ufeful materials for the commer- 
cial hiftory of the ancients. 

From the preceding confiderations we humbly conceive, as many others have done before us, 
that there are rational grounds for inferring, that the age of our<world is nearly about five thou land 
feven hundred and ninety years. m 

IV, Laftiy, in contemplating the ignorance of the earlier ages of thrnvorld, prior to the difeo- 
* very and life of letters or writing, and in duly examining and comparing the accounts handed down, 
t by ancient authors, concerning the invention of that and other arts conducive to the convenience 
’ of life; we fhall find fufficient reafon to conclude, that, but little above four thoufand years ago, 

there was fcarcely any thing like art£, fcieftces, or commerce in the world, excepting mere barter, 
m the exchange of one abfolutely needful commodity for anotherj which neccflity muft have in- 

A % troduced 
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Chaldeans and EgyptiansTn ’po^of traditJ ' onal daims °f the ancient 

of the modern Chinefe, they are without°donht- 1 1 ca to °' einment ' arts > &c - as well as thofc 

De Civitate Dei, ^tel Z\2tZl o V ^To f \ St A ^> 

of Cirifl, - That the Egyptians had not been ac'qnataed w^/ari 7 ^ f’" ^ 

fand years before his time.” Even the nrHVm- r 1 re art or w riting above two thou- 

fetation beyond thofe ^ 

of«s havmg been planted earlier than feme otL coWie of r sT^ not C0I1 clufive evidences 
ly poor and depopulated ; fuch as the Leher Alia Svria r ' ; &c ' at P reici “ comparative- 

«H times, immmfely rich and populous P ’ ^ *"* »*.■*; conn, ties, i» 

Egypt ? more particularly, even exclnfivp A r : f£< . _ 

parent of nations, arts, and faiences,' is" faid to LvThadf ‘”’‘ pK f bl ' Med the 

numerable villages. In very remote times the had f A T"'* ^ <*“»• “<0- 

conqnefts, as well as her arts, nortllward in’to S v f S » a " d 

Arabra, Perlia, and India , and even, as feme probiblv f oi t ' “ G ' eKei ' tK '™ rd “>» 
happier in the remotenefs of her fixation from the hr, - ■vf n J ea:ure > int0 China itfelf, poffibly 
tern regions of Afia, than in all the philofophical and^oU^l” ^ deVaftations of tlle more wef- 
aw-givers ; whilft the other before-named countries had their nohT^ 8 - ° f ^ renowned antient 
W wafie, and their learning, arts and commerce 2o ft ** lands 

ancients have delivered on that fubjed. ’ 0W t ke a fumm ary view of what the 

r* 

Before the Incomparable invention of the charade™ „n« * ; 

or hieroglyphicks, and oral traditions, were the fofc inftruie emWemadc %>res 

petnatrng of knowledge , and were, nndonbtedly verv W f » , mankind poffiffed for per- 

f in %£££?£»? from abfoi ” K md fit; t: h „fi k r f :: 

- - — - *. 

adowed the greater reputation of having been firft diW ° Egypt is aIn V ft as generally ' 
difcovery, thefe hieroglyphical charader^ reprefendnt £ J T' T™ ° T ; to which 

trees, plants, &c. were naturally introdudory! ' 6 P^ons, affedions, & c . by animals, 

to perfons at a diftance^there "blf C ° nVe 7 ing - the minds of men to pofterity, and 

between diftant nations, having different lanvT foreign or extended correfpondence 

Wight poffibly have devifed certain ohfr ® a £ es > manners, and cuftoms. Neceflitv indp A 
mafoors bin,, for the laft mentioned pn^fc "““"""tabic methods, as fo^ ^ 

Itmuft, however, be acknowledged, that the * - * r 

er ar£s more immediately condu- 


cive 
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cive to the convenience of mankind, are moftly delivered in a form too concife, dark, and enigma-* 
tical, to give them the confequence of politive authorities : neverthelefs, very confiderable lights 
may re gained from the following particular notices, viz. 

I. The earl 3 ell account of the invention of letters or writing, feems to be in Cicero’s treatife 
De Natura Dedirum ; who makes Mercury *o have been the firft difeoverer of them to the Egypti- 
ans ; by chronologers computed to be fo early as the year of the world 2054, and before the Incar- 
nation 1950 years. 


The Phoenicians, near neighbours to Egypt, foon learned them from thence, and afterward com-* 
jnunicated this knowledge to the Greeks. 

II. -The moll ancient and undoubtedly authentic mention of money, as the medium of com- 
merce, and aljo of the title of merchant, is in the twenty-third chapter of Genefis ; where we find 
that, about the year of the world £139, and before the incarnation 186 5 years, the Patriarch Abra- 
ham purchafed the Field and Cave of Machpelah of Ephron the Hittite, to be a fepulchre for his 
wife Sarah, for four hundred Ihekels of filver* by weight, as current money with the merchant, there 
being no coined money fo early in ufe among men. But whether there was any kind of writing 
employed in this tranfaffcion, feems at leaft doubtful; the words of the facred text faying only, 
“ That Abraham weighed the four hundred ihekels of filver, which he had named in the audience 

of the fons of Heth ; and the field and the cave, with the trees furrounding it, were made fure 
“ unto Abraham for a polTefiion, in the prefence of the children of Heth, before all that went in 
“ at the gate of the city,” * * 

III. Sir Ifaac Newton, i u his Chronology, allows the Midianites, fprung from Abraham by his 
concubine Keturah, to have inftrufted Mofes in the knowledge of writing ; the more noble defeen- 
dants of Abraham, then under cruel oppreffion in Egypt, being probably prevented by their op- 
preffors from teaching the art of writing to their children. Now if the Midianites had their know- 
ledge from Abraham, as Sir Ifaac Newton feems partly to countenance ; and if Abraham, in the 
above-named purchafe, did a&ually make ufe of writing, the confideration whereof is fubmitted 
to the critics, it will tend, in fome degree, to confirm the opinion of thofe who think, u That the 
“ Hebrews of Canaan, who, as they alfo fuppofe, had preferved the primitive language from the 
u very creation of the world, had likewife the firft knowledge of writing ; and that it was they who 
4 * firft taught it to their neighbours of Phoenicia and Egypt, although ancient prophane authors 
* 6 were ignorant thereof.” In the twenty-eighth chapter of Genefis, Judah leaves his fignet 3 a 
pledge with Tamar. Now if by the woi*d, Signet, be meant what we every where underftand by it, 
then certainly there were tranfaftions in writing in the time of Judah* 

IV. In the fame book of Genefis, we find mention made of caravans of Ifhmaelife merchants, 
trading in fpices from Gilead into Egypt ; *to*one of whom Jofeph was fold by his brethren. 

Yet, if ancient chronologers are to be depended on, it is plain, that feven hundred years later than 
Abraham, the Greeks knew nothing of commerce but mere barter ; fince Homer, at the fiegc oi 
Troy, makes the golden armour of # GIaucvs to be valued at one hundred cows, and the armour of 
Diomedes at ten cows* ■ 

it 
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V, Boccace, from Ovid and Apollodorus, makes Ifis, or Ceres, with whom others jom her 
hufband Ofyris, or Bacchus, to have taught the Egyptians agriculture, vine-dreffing, and the 
knowledge of letters. 

VI. Paufanius obferves, that Plato ftiled Phoroneus the firft man, by way of eminence, becaufe 
he firft taught the Greeks civility and hufbandry, a^out the year of the world £197. And St. 
Aufiin and others agree, that he, firft, gave them laws, and inftituted trials before judges- and 
that from his- name the judgment feat came to be n&ned Forum : Alfo, that his brother Phsegeus 
taught them to divide the time by years and months, and to ere& temples and altars to the 
Gods. 


•VII. Joannes Aventimis, the famous annalift of Bavaria, who wrote fomewhat about 200 years 
ago, makes Ofyris, or Bacchus, King of Egypt, to travel into Germany, about the yeaj; of 
world 2241, to teach that people hufbandry and the brewing of ale : and that he went from thence 
into Italy for the like purpofe. And * 

Plerodotus, who wrote about 300 years after the building of Rome, fays, that the drink of the 
Egyptians was made of Barley, they having then no vines in their country that their flups were 
made of thorns twifted together, and their fails of rufh-mats. This was about 450 years before 

Chrift. " * * 

r . 

VIII. Diodorus Siculus makes Ofyris, or Bacchus, to march with aft army into Arabia and India, 
returning back by Greece, Germany, Gatfi, and Britain, to t«ach them thofe ufeful arts, and 
to expel tyrants. 

r 

r 

IX. In the xlixth chapter of Genefis, ver. 13. we have a more early and authentic teftimo**y of 
the antiquity of {hipping, than in all the fabulous Greek relations. The Patriaraii Jacob dying 
about the year of the world 2315, in bleffing his twelve fons, fays of Zebulun, “ Zebulun fhall 
“ dwell at the haven of the fea, and he {hall be for an Haven of Ihips.” This likewife {hews the 
great antiquity of the Phoenician commerce and navigation, being prior, by almoft 200 years, to 
the coming of Danaus, furnamed Armais, from Egypt to Argos with the firft {hip thathad ever 
been feen by the Greeks ; who, till then, had only the ufe of fioats or rafts for crofting of rivers 
or lakes. The learned Dupin, in his Univcrfal Library of Hiftorians, is very .pofitive that the 
•Phoenicians were tire firft who pra&ifed navigation, and fent a great many colonies into Africa * 
Spain, and the Mediterranean Ifles ; which gave occafion to the Poet Tibullus to fay. 

Primp ratem ventis credere etafla Tyros. » ' 

Advent’rous Tyre, in {hips, was faid to be 

The firft that trailed faithlefs winds and fea. - 

Yet Dupin thinks thatr Sidon was older than Tyre" becaufe Homer mentions Sidon frequently, 
but never Tyre, although it afterwards became fuperior to Sidon, 

Thefe are foroe of the tnoft ancient and approved teftimonies concerning the earlieft dileovericS 
the arts more immediately neceffary to the convenience and comfort of human life. 


There 
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There Is,, however, another and later feries of teftimonies of the difcoveries of thofe arts to the 
Greeks, which may poffibly be nearer the truth than fome of the foregoing ones. 

I. They relate, that about the year of the world 2521, Cecrops came with a colony of 
Egyptians into Greece ; to which people h<* difcovered thofe ufefui arts; and that he founded the 
city of Athens. 

II. That Sefoftris King of Egypt, fon of Amenophis III. fuppofed to be the fame whom the Holy 
Scripture calls Pharaoh, the perfecutor of the Ifraelites in the time of Mofes did, about the year of the 
world 2576, conquer Arabia, Perfia, India, Syria, Leffer Alia, and Thrace, in the compafs of nine 
years ; whilft his brother Araxis, or Armais, whom the Greeks call Danaus, became mailer of 
Argos in, Greece, and inftru&ed then^in the before-named ufefui arts. Yet, it feems, from the 
account of Eufebius, that Cadmus the Phoenician difcovered the ufe of letters to the Greeks fome- 
what earlier, about the year of the $ r orld 2525, — peopled feveral of the Hies in the iEgean Sea, built 
Thebes in Beotia, and taught them to found or call metals. That moreover, Dionyfius, who was 
alfo named Bacchus, there being feveral fo named in ancient ftory, and in different ages, a fon of 
the faid Cadmus, firft brought into Greece the ufe of wine, was the firft that yoked oxen, and who 

taught the Germans the ufe of ale. 

• • 

The learned Sir John Marfham was of opinion, that he who, about the faid time, brought the 
art of fowing of corn from Egypt into Greece, was Triptolemus the fon of Celeus King of Attica; 
who firft feeing com to grow fpontaneoufly, reaped* it, and difcovered the art of plowing and 
fowing it. He is alfo faid to have written inftrucflons about agriculture, which he fent abroad 
* wherefore the poets feign that he travelled round the earth to teach men tillage ; about the year of 

the w#rld 2600* * 

• #• 

Yet according to Sir Ifaac Newton’s Chronology, the Ceres of Greece, who was a Sicilian 
woman, coming to Attica, taught her fon Triptolemus to fow corn, about the 30th year of the 
reign of David King of Xfrael, or about the year of the world 2974, and before the incarnation 
1030 years; for which great benefit, fire was deified at her death. And here we may obferve how 
much more ancient, as well as authentic and diftinft, the Bible accounts are of the enjoyment of 
thofe ufefui arts of hufbandry, &c. than thofe of prophane authors. 

About this fame time, Tat, Teut, or Teutat, who is the Mercury of the Greeks, is thought to 
have been worftiipped in Germany and Gaul, and to have taught arts and commerce to the inha- 
bitants of thofe countries. « 

* 

There is another feries of relations or teftimonies concerning the introdu&io'n of thefe ufefui 
arts into Italy* 

I. They fay, that about the year of the world 2663, if chronolcgers compute right, .and before 
Chrift 1341, Pylummas King of Apulia, a Greek colony in Italy, the fon of Jupiter King of Crete, . 
firft difcovered to his people the manuring of land, and the baking of bread. 


1 L Other 
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II" Other accounts fay, that about the year of the world 2691, before Chrift 1313, Saturn Kin? 
of Crete being expelled by his fon Jupiter, and arriving in Italy, was made King of tire Aborigines 
to whom he taught hufbandry, and the coining of money, &c. for which fervice he was deified bv 
an ignorant people. ' J 


III. Laftly, Evander the Arcadian, is 'by many authors faid to have been the firft that carried the 
knowledge of letters from Greece into Italy, fo late' 7 as the year of the world 2754. 


We have put thefe hiftorical notices thus briefly together, for afcertaining, as near as can be 
.expe&ed at fo great a diftance of time, the aeras, thefe arts were introduced into different countries - 
but without abfolutely inferring from thence the novelty or non-age of the world at any of thofr 
periods; flnce it mull be admitted, that there is an almoft incredible difproportion between the 
genius of fome nations and that of many others ; as many Nations of Afia and Africa, at' this day 
and aH the unconquered tribes of America, remain in a ftate of ignorance as grofs as that of many 
nations, who exifled three thoufand years ago, before they were bleflTedwith thofe ufeful difco 
venes ; the accounts whereof being handed down to rft by fo many authors of good authority, and of 
di -went ages and countries, may be thought to defervc an hiftoricai credit, although they do not 
exaftly coincide in point of chronology, nor in all the names and other, -circumftances of the firft 
difco\ erers ; which cannot altogether be expefted, in treating of fuch dark and remote a*es 
Neyerthelefs, whoever calmly confiders them as coming frorq. fuch and fo many different authors 

“ d r robabili y ° f trath ^ whole, notwkhftanding the differencei 


Prior to the invention of flapping, men contented themfelves with mere rafts or floats of timber • 
, as an improvement thereof, with hollow trunks of trees, like the Indians of Amerisa and 
other rod. natrons, ,, this day. From thence they ‘advanced one ftep bother, nffi SwM 
ttvrgs oSers or reeds, or with large pieces of bark of trees fewed together , both which wire 
covered w«h leather. Thefe, as before obferved, f.rv.d tolerablyw.il for erofl „g riversTd M 

is afcribed the long fhip for expedition. To the Tyrians? vdfeis Ifm^^burdenV ^1 
commerce. The roftrum, or beakhead, to one .-The l 

to a third, &c. But at what precife times fuch difcoveries were made " * £ and 

Neceffity and chance produced ail, or moft of them. n ° W 6 afcertained ’ 

The Egyptians and Phoenicians were moft probable the* * *1 r 

the people of the fea coafts and'ifles of Syria, Vffer Via and C ^ of navigation ; 

Jhem. Corinth, indeed, had the vanity to claim the i^fa*^'***'?* foIloWed 
navigation; though probably without juft grounds f Yet'that fine m^canril °f 

to have made great improvements in fhip-building. 1 6 Clt ^ mU ^ a owed 

*“ “'i »d inven, ions for a. 

world , who, isklTtaS!! ,he " te0 ™°> s ‘ »■*“« inhabitants of ,he weftern 

teh of the inventions and difcoveries of StZ^TS I” ve bSttaded ‘ TteZ? 
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And here it may be proper, once for all, to obferve, that in treating, throughout this work, of the 
arts, commerce, &c» of the Ancients, we are ever to be imderftood to mean, by the Ancients, only 
thofe countries, mentioned by the Greek and Roman authors, which were ahnoft circumfcribed 
by the Mediterranean and Euxine feas, the great feenes of aftion in ancient times ; excepting, 
however, whaj is but tranfiently delivered Jpy fome of them concerning the commerce of the Phoe- 
nicians and Carthaginians into the ocean without the Streights of Gades, both northward and 
fouthward. 

Had the Romans, when they deftroyed Carthage, prefer ved the memoirs of the great Cartha- 
ginian navigators, particularly thofe of Hanno and Himilco, we ihould probably have had many 
confiderable lights relating to their plantations, and commercial dealings on the weft coaft of 
Africa very far fouthward ; and alfo northward, along the coafts of Spain and Lufifcania, and even 
'as far as the Britifh Idles ; to which iTies the Tyrians, and, according to fome, the Greeks, are laid 
to have traded for tin. The Romans had little or no relilh for trade, and feem rather to 
have delighted in the deftrnftion of commercial cities, as far as their conquefts reached, than to 
have any inclination to promote a general commerce. Indeed, all that either they or the Greeks 
have recorded concerning commercial voyages without the Streights of Gades, confifts but of 
general and very imperfeft hints ; with which, however, we mult now be contented. 

« # 

That there were monarchies ere£led prior to the dates of the earlieft difcoverics of writing, 
navigation, and commerce, and even perhaps of agriculture, and before the foundation of the nioft 
ancient maritime cities, is not to be doubted : yet the fuppofed antiquity of fuch monarchies does 
not at all combat our hypothefis of thefe difcoveries ; fince there are, at this day, fimilar monarchies 
in Upper Alia, and alfo in # the heart of Africa«and America, without the leaf: knowledge of thofe 
ufeful arts. Neither does the fuppofition of the Chinefe having had the knowledge of letters, 
agriculture, agd perhaps of navigation alfo, even prior to the difcoveries already mentioned, if 
their dwn accounts be not as fabulous in tkls refpeft as they are in fome others, at all invalidate 
our fyftem, which is entirely confined to the more weftern world, as known to the Greeks and 
Romans, who had no diftinft acquaintance with the remote eaftern parts of Alia, and Icaft of all 
with the Seres and Sinse, comprehending modem China, of whom they write very little, and with 
great obfeurity, W e all know, that when the two great monarchies of Mexico and Peru were 
conquered by a handful of Spaniards, they had neither the knowledge of writing, nor of flapping, 
nor of our beft # mechanical arts ; it was not, indeed, in their power to do much in refpeft to the 
two iaft-named points, when they had not the knowledge of iron; yet it m oft be allowed, that 
the huge ftoncs of the unfinifhed caftle of Cufco, of which Garcilaflb cle la V ega gives an account 
in his Royal Commentaries of Peru, is a proof that thofe people wanted not ingenuity ; fince the 
digging and iliaping of fuch ftones, with copper tools alone, and the bringing them to Cufco from 
a confiderable diftance, without either horfes or wheel-carriages, neither of which they knew ; and 
their raifing them to a great height, whhout*the aid of our mechanical rqachines, afford fufficient 
ground for prefuming that they might, in time, have found out all or moft of- thofe ufeful arts, 
even without any communication with our eaftern or old world ; as the Chinefe, in like manner, did 
in refpeft to printing, gunpowder, guns, &c. long before we had difeovered them : more efpecialiy 
when we confider that thofe two monarchies had been erefted but a few centuries before their in- 
vafion by the Spaniards, according" to the -tradition of the more inquilltive Indians ; And not 
Vol. I* B longer 
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longer, perhaps, than the firft monarchies of Egypt, Alia, and Greece had exifted, prior to their 
making fuch ufefui difcoveries. 

Having thus endeavoured to exhibit as juft and rational a general view of the origin of ufefui' 
arts, commerce, and navigation, as the materials handed down to us could furniflx, we fliall next 
proceed to a very brief chronological and hiiiorical feri^s of great and remarkable events, from the 
flood of Noah to the incarnation of our Bleifed Saviour, which will form the fecond chapter. The 
third chapter will contain a like feries, from the incarnation to the clofe of the fifth century of the 
Chriftian J£ra, with which we fhali end our 'firft book; wherein, though fo me things may, to a 
lefs curious reader, feem to have but little immediate relation to our general fubjedt, yet the more 
judicious will find them of good ufe for illuftration, and affording affiftance to the memory in 
'the connexion of matters more immediately relating to it : fuch as, the origin and revolu- 
tions of ancient kingdoms, fiates, and cities ; the times wlfen certain eminent and illustrious " 
perfons flourifhed, many of whom were inftrumental either in. tjae invention or improvement of 
the arts and difcoveries beforementioned ; with the progrefs of the Romans, until they had 
effe&ed the ruin of all the ancient commercial cities, and, at length, to the final deftrudion of their 
own empire in the weft. 
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CHAP, II 


Comprehending cl chronological Series of Events , from the general Deluge of Noah, to the commence* 
ment of the 'Third Punic l%ar, containing a Series of 2x99 Tears, 


Anno Ante % 

Mundi, Chrift. 

T HE general deluge, or Flood of Noah, is computed to have happened in the 
1656th year of the world, and 2348 years before the incarnation -of our Saviour 
Jefus Chrift. 

1757 2247 The tower of Babel is built ; for which the Almighty caufed a confulion of languages* 

„ and the difperiion of mankind. 

1787 2217 „ The Babylonifh monarchy founded by Nimrod : and, about or near the fame time,, 
Aflvur, the foil of Sefn, and grandfon of Noah, being driven from Babylon by Nimrod* 
founded the Affyrian monarchy. 

1816 2188 Mifraim, the fon of Flam, flie grandfon of Noah, called Pharaoh in the twelfth 
chapter of Genefis, and thought to be the Ofyris of prophane authors, wlxofe wife or 
queen was Ills, founds the monarchy of Egypt: and about the fame time a colony of 
Egyptians are fuppo&d to»have travelled eaflvvard, as far as China, and to have been the 
firft planters of that chantry, 

1904 2100 Fohi, the founder and firft King of the monarchy , of China. 

1915 2089 The kingdom ofiSicyon, in PelopomJbfus, is founded by Egialus. 

1920 2084' Egypt conquered by the Arabians, under their Kings called the Pallor, or Shepherd 
Kings, or Ivh*g~Shepherds. • 

2WJ 1897 Sodom, Gomorrah, See. deftrpyed by fire from Heaven* 

2108* 1896 ♦ Abra'ham, the Patriarch, fettles in Canaan. 

2148 1856 The kingdom of Argos, in Peloponnefus, is founded by Inachus. 

2x79 1825 Thomafis drives the Arabian Shepherd Kings, with moft of their people, out of 
Egypt, after they had held that monarchy two hundred and fifty-nine years ; whereupon 
two hundred and forty thoufand of the fugitives remove into Palcfline, and build the city 
of Jerufalem. 

2183 1S21 The Patriarch Abraham dies. 

2208 1796 Ogyges’s flood in Attica happpened this year ; which, with Deucalion’s in Theflaly, 
and that of Prometheus in Egypt, have, by feme, been confounded with the universal 
deluge of Noah, 

2289 1715 Jofcph, by interpreting Pharoali’s dream, is taktjp out of prifon, and made his Prime 
Minifter. 


2299 1705 The Patriarch Jacob* goes to live in Egypt at one hundred and thirty years -old, and 
fettles with his family in the land of Golhen. ^ 

2317 1687 Prometheus, who invented linking of dire, and the nfe of metals, &c. is fuppofed 
to have flourifhed in Greece about this time. 

M 33 1 S1 l Mofes, the famous leader of the Ifraelites, is bom. 

2448 1556 Cccrops, by birth an Egyptian, brings a new colony into Attics, and founds that 
kingdom. 

B 2 2458 1546 Sea- 
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2458 1546 Scamander, from Crete* lays the foundation of the kingdom of Troy; but not by 
that name. 

2467 1537 Athens is built. 

2511 1493 Cadmus, the Plienician, introduces the ufe of letters or writing Into Greece, upon his 
coming thither in queft of his filler Enropa v ftolen away by Jupiter, where he built 
Cadraea, afterwards named Thebes, in Beot^i. 

2513 1491 The Ifraelites march out of Egypt, unde^the conduft of Mofes. 

2515 1489 Sparta is built by Lacedemon, a fuppofed fon of Jupiter. 

2520 1484 Sefoftris, King of Egypt, fon of Amenophis, conquers Arabia, Perfia, India, Scythia, 
Thrace, Leffer-Afia, and Syria, in the fpace of nine years ; his counfellor being Hermes 
Trifmegiftus, a famous philofopher. 

2524 1480 Dardanus, foil of Teucer, builds the city afterwards named Troy ; but, at that time, 
named Dardania. ^ 

2529 X 47 S Danaus, or Armais, being about this time expelled Egypt by his brother Ramefes, or 
Egyptus, who firft gave his name to that country, fails into Greece in the firft flip that 
had been feen there ; where, till then, floats q$ rafts alone yy T ere known, and he becomes 
the firft King of Argos. Now, if we look back to the year of the world 2315, when 
Jacob bleflfes his fon Zebulun, we fhall fee the vanity of the Grecian pretenfions to their 
remote antiquity, and more particularly of their claim to the honour of having been the 
inventors of flips. 

2534 1470 Oenotrus leads the firft colony of Greeks into that part of Italy, to which he gave the 
name of Oenotria. r 

2543 1461 About this time, Mercury, called by the ancient Gauls and Germans, Tut, Teut s 
and Teutat, the fon of Hermes, is thought r to liave_ been worfhipped in thofe countries, 
and to have introduced arts and commerce into Gaul. 

<r 

2554 1450 Jofhua, leader and judge of the Ifraelites, fhbdues the country of Canaan.^ 

2591 1413 Jofhua dies. . , 

2649 1355 Corinth built by Sifyphus, fon of iEolus ; yet fome make it Anno Mundl 2594 ; as, 
on the contrary, others make it fo late as Anno Mundl 2846. So uncertain are the dates 
which are brought to afcertain the foundation of moft of the great cities of antiquity. 

£674 1330 Janus, by fome thought to be the Javan of the Bible, becomes the firft King of the 
Aborigines in Italy. In his reign Saturn comes likewife into Italy. 

S697 1307 The firft Olympic games are inftituted by Pelops, who gave name to Feloponnefus ; 

others fay by Hercules, in honour of his father Jupiter ; though they were not .made the 
general epocha till five- hundred and thirty-one years later; when this famous jera of the 
Greeks moft probably commenced, according to Archbifhop Ufhe.r, &c. 

2737 1267 Ninus, fucceffor to Belufs, gives his name to the great city of Nineveh, long before 
built by Alhur. ■ r 

2752 1252 Old Tyre built on the continent of the coaft-of Phenicia. 

2754 1250 The famous- expedition of the Argonauts to Colchis, in fearch of the Golden Fleece, 
under their chief leader Jafon, accompanied by Caftor, Pollux, and about fifty other 
romantic heroes, is generally placed about this time : they went in the firft long fhip 
that had been built in Greece. In thofe early and obfcure times, this paltry coafting 
voyage from Greece up the Egean Sea, through the Propontis and Bofphorus,and fo along 
the fouth fhore of the Euxine fea, at the eaft end of which the river Phafis, in Colchis* 

falls 
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falls into it, is much taken notice of by the ancients : at that place they landed* 
Whatever elfe they found there we do not pretend to determine, but they are faid to 
have fir ft brought pheafants into Europe, named Phafides, from the river Phafis, on whofe 
banks they were faid greatly to abound. This voyage has made more noife than any of 
our modern navigations round th% whole earth : yet authors are far from difcovering 
with any certainty, what was mean^by the Golden Fleece, which was the objeft of it ; 
neither are they much better agreed as to what afterwards became of thofe heroes, whofe 
fhip, called Argo, was, according to fome, fo flight and {lender, that on their return 
from Colchis, failing up the river Danube, they carried it from that river on their 
i boulders a great way over land, and launched it again in the Adriatic fea. Others 
make the Argonauts to fail up the Tanais, and to carry it thence on their fhoulders into 
.the northern ocean ; from tl]gnce failing round, by the Mediterranean Sea, home. From 
which fanciful relations concerning the Argonauts, nothing elfe can be fo clearly infer- 
red, as the infancy of navigation in thofe times. Others place this romantic voyage in 
the year of the world 2741* 

About this time, Orpheus, Mufeus, and Linus, the Mailer of Hercules, are fuppofed 
to have flourifhed. 

2760 1244 The celebrated walls of Babylon .are faid to have been built about this time by 
Queen Semiramis, concerning whofe reign, and her conquefts in India, See. authors 
are far from being agreed.* 

2770 1234 Minos, called the moil ancient King of Crete, is faid, about this time, to have been 

the firft who eflablifhed peace and order in the Levant and Egean Seas : for which end he 
fitted out a fleet for chaftifing the Greeks, who, like moll other maritime people in thofe 

j* rude times, thought* it no fhame to pra&ife univerfal piracy. Minos, therefore, is gene- 

* rally efteemed the firft 'monarch, or*potentate, who pofTeffed any confiderablc maritime 
ftreng#i in thofe feas. 

2771 1233 Carthage is, by fome authors, fuppofed to have been founded at this time by Elifa, or 

Dido, lifter to Pygmaleon, king of Tyre : yet others fix this event at fo late a period as 
the year of the world 3135, before Chrift 869 ; fo little is the ftory of Dido to be re- 
lied on. Some determine it to be even later, by near four hundred years. 

27S1 1223 Gideon, whofe fon Abimelek affumed the title of king, judged Ifrael about this 
time. 

2820 X184 Troy taken by the Greeks, after having flourifhed about three hundred years, and 
after its celebrated fiege of ten years. The Greeks had about twelve hundred Chips, if 
th ey may be fo called, at this fiege, none of which, as far as appears, had an entire 
deck : thefe veffels, though each carried about one hundred men, were, at beft, but 
half-decked ones, the fore part^of them being open to their very keels* They had a, 
main fail, and were rowed with oars. 

2825 1179 The Lydians are faid, about this time, to have been the next afer-Minos, who ac- 
quired fuperior dominion in the Levant Sea. 

28561148 The incomparable Temple of Diana, at Ephefus, was burnt down by Eroftratus. It 
was efteemed one of the feven wonders of the ancient world. 

2867 xi 37 Samfon judges Ifrael. \ • 

2887 1 1 17 Samfon deftroys three'thoufand Philiftines, with lximfelf, in their temple. 

2908 1096 Samuel is Prophet and Judge in Ifrael. 


v 


2909 1095 Saul 
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2909 1095 Saul becomes the firft: King of Ifraeh 

2924 10S0 The Pelaigians, next after the Lydians, acquired, about this .time, the dominion of 
the fea, 

2941 1063 King Saul is reje£ted by the Almighty, and David is- anointed King, in his head, by 
Samuel. 

2956 1048 Jerufalem taken by King David from tbU Jebufites, and made the capital oi his- domi- 
nions, both of Ifrael and Judah. i 

2958 1046 David, king of Ifrael and Judah, makes an alliance with Hiram^ King of Tyre, 
who fupplies him with workmen, and many materials for (hip-building. 

2964 1040 King David fubdues the Amalekites and Edomites,' whereby he gains certain ports on 
the .Red Sea ; from whence he commenced a great trade, not only to the'coafis of Afri- 
ca, fouth- weft ward without the Streights of Babelmandel, but eaftward to Arabia, Per- 
fia, and India, to his very great advantage. From Ophir he brought immenfe quanti- 
ties of gold, whereby Jerufalem was vaftly enriched-; but whether Ophir was, as many 
think, the Aurea Cherfonefus of prophane authors, u e. the Peninfula of Malacca, or, 
as others conjecture, the above mentioned fouth weft, coaft of Africa, about modem 
Sofala, Melinda, or Mombaza ; or, whether Tarfhifh, from whence his fon Solomon 
had his filver, was on the weft coaft of Spain, will probably never be decided ; and, in 
either cafe, is of very little importance. r 

2989 1015 David, king of Judah and Ifrael, dies. 

3002 1002 King Solomon builds the firft Temple of Jerufalem: he greatly increafes the Eaft 
India and African commerce begun by his father, haying regular fleets employed there- 
in, chiefly manned by great numbers of Tyrian Mariners, fupplied by his and his fa- 
ther’s ally, Hiram, king of Tyre. Their route was from JSziongebcr down the- Red Sea-, 
and fo eaftward to India, and alio fouth-weftward on the African coaft 5 whereby Solo- 
mon acquired incredible riches ; the Tyrians. being at this time, and ^nany ages after, 
the moft expert of all others in mari timer affairs : yet, for want of the mariner’s compafs* 
their navigation was performed by coafting along the fliores ; fo that a voyage to India 
, from Eziongeber and back again, is faid to have frequently taken up three years, which 
could now be performed in as. many months. Dean Prideaux, and others, think the 
fucceeding kings of Judah carried on the fame commerce ; which was at length loft 
when Elath, their port on the Red Sea, was taken from King Ahaz by Rezin, king of 
Damafcus. This is the very oldeft account we have of a commercial correfpond ence by 
fea, between the Levantine countries and India ; which correfpondence feems to have 
been difeontinued until the Ptolemies, kings of Egypt, above feven hundred years after, 
and niore efpecially ^Ptolemy Philadelphus, revived it. 

3004 loop About this time, the Thracians are faid, to have been the next in fucceffion after Mi- 
nos of Crete, who acquired the dominion of Cheir neighbouring feas, which they held 
about nineteen years. The fhort fpace,*wher£m thefe States of Greece and its neigh* 
bputhood held the dominion of the fea in th&fe parts, plainly demonftrates their want of 
a fuperior nav$l commerce ; for it is that alone can fupport a permanent marine power. 
A mere temporary ^cciderit might .poflihiy give any one of thofc little ftates fuch a 
dominion for a Ihort time ; . or an a&Ive prince* might,, from an ambition of becom- 
ing fuperior, to his neighbours,, exert his utmoff efforts in order to build a greater num- 
i>£r of (hips than they happened to have * but one Angle fea fight might have loft this 

do mi- 
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dominion, or one Angle fhip wreck of Ills fleet would probably transfer it to fome 
neighbouring potentate, who, in his turn, was foon obliged to y'eld it to fome other 
power : and we are to take notice, that fuch frequent changes of maritime dominion, re- 
corded by ancient authors, were all comprehended within the narrow limits of the call 
end o£ the Mediterranean fea.' This remark we judge proper to make once for ali, to 
prevent the .reader from being mifted by the repeated accounts of fuch fea-dominion, 
which is to be found in many authors. Pctavius thinks that Homer lived about this 
time, and -was cotemporary with Solomon, king of Ifrael and Judah. 

2o 88 916 About this time the city of Rhodes becomes a place of great commerce, by which it 

obtained the dominion of thofe feas. Its rulers alfo framed a body of excellent maritime 
laws and conftitutions, which were in fuch high efteem, as to become a general rule and 
ftandard for all maritime nations in thofe parts, and* were afterwards incorporated into 
the Roman laws. Yet the Rhodians are faid to have held their Superiority on thofe 
Levant feas but about tvgenty-three years ; which is fcarcely credible, as they continued 
for federal ages to be confiderable at fea, both for commerce and war. 

3100 904 The famous iflaud of Britain wa^at this time, according to the learned Bochart, in 
his Canaan, known and traded to by the Phenicians, for the tin of the Caffiterides, 
elfewliere mentioned, there being none of that metal to be found in thofe caftern coun- 
tries. u Many Greek ymtes$ alfo, "fays the author of, The Rights of the Kingdom or 
“ Cuftoms of our Anceftors — London 168a, before Strabo and Pliny, mention* the Pheni- 
cia'n, Carthaginian, and iMaffilian traffick to the Caffiterides for tin: they likewlfe relate 
“ a famous ftory of a Carthaginian pilot, w4io was rewarded by the Senate of Carthage 
u for finking his Ihip, rather than be forced by the Romans to difeover their traffick for 

* lead and tin foiyid in the Britifh iflesY 

3108 ^896 Gades, now called Cadiz, Malaga, and fcveral other cities of Spain, are faid to have 
, beenjmiit about this time by the Phenicians. ' 

311 1 893 The Phrygians, in their turn, art, about this time, faid to have gained the dominion 

of the fea, which they held only for twenty-three* years. Yet pofiibly their fea-domi- 
nion fcarcely reached fo far weft in the Mediterranean as the Me of Malta. 

3120 884 About this time, Lycurgus, after ten years travels into Egypt and other countries* 

returns-home to Lacedemon, and frames liis new code of excellent laws for that State. 

3135 869 About this time, Phidon, king of Argos, is faid to have invented weights and. mea- 

fures, Snd alfo to have been the firft that coined filver at AEgina. 

3138 866 The ^Eginetans are ufually reckoned the fixth potentate after Minos, who acquired 

* the dominion of the adjacent feas. 

3178 826 The Phenicians come next, in order of time, to have the warlike dominion of the- 

adjacent feas: for, in a mercantile fenfe, they certainly were, long before, the greateft 
navigators of all the nations* of which we have any knowledge. 

' 3200 804' Homer, the Prince of Gredc Poefts, is, by fome, thought to jhave lived about this 
time : many however, place him later, whilft others, as Fetavius, &c. place him two 
hundred years farther back ; and fome fix the date of his immortal poems nine hundred 
and feven years before the incarnation. 

Syracufe is faid to have been bujlt about this time, by Archias of Corinth. 

3216 788 The Corinthians are fakTto have, about this time, invented the fhips or gallies named 
TCriremes* Of the conflru&ion of which veffels, on a foppofition that the word means 

three 
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three rows or tires of oars, one over another, on each fide of fach vcffels, and much 
more of the Quinque-remes, and even up to Triginti and Quadra ginti-remes, no man 
now pretends to form any juft idea. Neither can the placing of thofe oars, in airy 
other fuppofed method or pofition that lias hitherto been gueffed at, be clearly compre- 
hended , We muft therefore leave this matter, which has hitherto puzzled fo many, 
juft as we find it in ancient authors-. 

321 7 7^7 The Egyptians are reckoned to have Veen, about this time, the eighth power after 

Minos, which acquired the dominion of the neighbouring feas. 

228 776 According to Archbifhop U filer, and molt other eminent chronologers, Iphitus began 

the famous Greek Epocha of the Olympiads in this year ; fo as to remain permanent for ' 
the computing of time, 

245 759 Ifaiah is thought to have begun to propliefy about this time. 

5-f 753 The Milefians of Ionia are faid, about this tinfe, to have acquired, in the ninth order 

of fucceffion, the dominion of the neighbouring feas,^ 

3256 748 Rome is rebuilt by Romulus at the clofe of the feventh olympiad, according to the 

laft mentioned computation of that epochs 

3270 734 The Carians are faid, about this time, to have obtained, in the ninth order of fuccef- 

fion, the dominion of the neighbouring feas. 

“3283 721 Ifrael’s ten tribes are carried into captivity by r Shalmanefer, after taking and deftroy- 
ing their capital city Samaria, which had endured a three years liege ; whereby an end 
was- put to the kingdom of Ifrael, after it had lafted three hundred and forty- fevea 
years. ^ 

3289 715 Byzantium, fince named Conftantinople, is faid to r have been built at this period by 
Byzas of Megara. Others make the time of its being founded fo late as the year ofg 
the world 3346 ; 658 years before Chrift. 

3328 676 About this time the Lefbians are faid to have gained the dominion of ^he neighbour- 
ing feas. In mentioning the neighbouring feas, whenever we have named the feveral 
nations who had fea dominion, we think ourfelves fufficiently juftified, when it is known, 
that moil of the ftates, to whom, in this chapter, the fea dominion is aferibed, feldom 
or never failed farther weft than the Ionian fea, or fometimes as far as Sicily ; unlefs we 
except the Phenicians, who failed as far as our Caffiterides ; though this muft have been 
deemed, in thofe early times, a voyage of great difficulty and danger. 

“3337 667 Mefiana, now Meffina, in Sicily, founded by the MefFenians, who "are faid to have 
fettled in that ifland about this time. 

3375 & 2 9 Jeremiah and Zephaniah begin to prophefy in the reign of good King Jofiah. 

3382 62a The Gauls, under Beilovefus, crofs the Rhone and Alps, and fettle in Piedmont* and 
Lombardy, then poflefied by the Etrurians- 

3394 610 About this time Pharao-Necho, king of Egypt, is thought to have begun the fa- 
mous canal from the Nile to the Red Sea* Though fome doubt whether fuch a work 
was ever completed ; whilft others relate, that it a&ually conveyed ihips from the one 
to the other. This work is alfo aferibed to Ptolemy Philadelphus, in the year 3744. 

3398 606 Nebuchadnezzar takes and plunders the city and temple of Jerufalem, when .Daniel 
and his three companions,, with, a great number of other Jews, are carried captive to 
Babylon ; which captivity lafted feventy years, as Jeremiah had prophefied. 

3400 604 About this time certain Phenicians, by order of Pharao-Necho, king of Egypt, are 

faid 
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A.C. A. m. ^ have f a - le( j f rom f ne Red Sea round Africa, and down the Mediterranean Sea to 
Egypt : whi ch voy a g e > in fuch hark times, is barely poffible, but not. very probable, 
confidering their being obliged to creep along the fhores of many inholpitable countries, 
and through very .tempeftuous feas. Yet fome late French authors, merely on the credit 
of certain ancient reports of this kph, are ftrongly pofiefied with the belief of fuch a voy- 
age, notwithstanding the filence of Ptolemy the geographer, who wrote about feven hun- 
dred and forty -years, after this tii^e ; as alfo on another ftory related by Strabo, viz. 

“ That Cains prefar,' fon of Auguftus, commanding a fquadron of Ihips in the Red Sea, 

« f oun d fome pieces of Spanilh Ihips which had been wrecked there.” Others are of ‘ 
opinion, and particularly Morifotus of Dijon, in his Orbis Mantimus, that Emg Solo- 
mon’s fleet, which ufually traded from the Red Sea down the fouth weft, coaft of Africa, 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and thence failed northward to the Streight’s mouth 

• of Gibraltar, and fo down tire Mediterranean to Joppa. 

601 Nineveh is deftroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, and a period put to the Aflyrian empire. 
Ux boo Maffilia, now Marfeilles, is faid to have been built at this time by a colony of Phocean 
3 Greeks from Ionia in Lefler Alia ; ,who firft civilized the Gauls of that part of France, 

and inftrufted them in tillage, vine-drefling, and commerce. But with refpett to the 
vines themfelves, many think they were aborigines in the fine climate of Languedoc 
and Provence, and that they grew fpontaneoufly all along the Mediterranean fliores of 
France, Spain, and Italy. Some think the founding of Maffilia to be of an older date 
than the above, and even*older than the foundation of Rome. 
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troj. Solon, at this time, was Archon of Athens. 

cil Old Tyre is at this Dime taken and deftroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, after thirteen years 
'' 5 fie8te> as prophefied by Jeremiah and Ezekiel. The Tyrians firft retiring with their. ef- 
fects into an iflafid half a mile from the Ihore, which was oppolite to their ruined city, 
where they built New Tyre, whicbquickly furpafled the old one, both in commerce and 

flipping. 

c^o Daniel interprets Nebuchadnezzar s ftrange dream. 

5^8 Croefus, the laft King of Lydia, is taken captive by Cyrus the firft Monarch of the 
Perfian empire, at which time Solon and Efop lived. 
ce6 This year may be reckoned the proper commencement of the Perfian empire, when, 
Cyrus had compleated his comjuefts, and extended his dominions from the Hallefpont to 

the riyer Indus. , 

<20 By the favour of Cyrus the Great, the captivity of the Jews- ended about this time ; he 

having permitted them to return and rebuild their Temple at Jerufalem, which they 

compleated and dedicated Anno Mundi 3489. 

S i S Confucius, the famous Chinefe Philofopher, is bought to have lived about this 

coi^^he Grecian cities and’ colonies of Ionia, and other parts of Lefler Afia, confe- 
derate with the European Greeks, 'againft Darius king of Perfia,Jhe father of Xerxes; 
which, in the fequel, brought about the overthrow of that empire, though near two hun- 
dred years after, by Alexander the Great. 

480 Xerxes, monarch of Perfia, crolfes the Hellefpont into Europe, on two vaft bridges of 
boats chained together, tfjth an^rmy of three millions, of men ; befides about two mil- 
lions more of baggage-men, women, and children, according to fome Hiftorians, for the in- 

T C ^afion 
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vafio n of Greece. This paifage, is faid, not improbably, to have employed feven days 
in conveying over a fea of feveral miles in breadth, the greateft army that ever was feea 
•upon the earth, or that probably ever will be feen hereafter, at leafl, in Europe. 

3525 479 This vaft army is repulfed at the Streights of Thermopylae by Leonidas : and, on the 
very fame day, the fleet of Xerxes, confining of no fewer, than two thoufand fliips, is 
beaten by the Grecian fleet of only three hundred and eighty fliips, commanded by The- 
tniftocles, who deftroyed two hundred Per&an vefiels, and difperfed the reft ; while Xer- 
xes, after he had deftroyed Athens, was forced to return acrofs the Hellefpont in a fifh- 
ing boat, his bridges being broken down by the waves ; leaving the remains of his im- 
menfe army to get back as well as they could. 

354a 462 Artaxerxes this year, according to Dean Prldeaux, difcarded his Queen Valhti, and 
married Efther, the beautiful Jewifh virgin. 

3554 45° Hippocrates, the famous phyfician, died about tills year. 

3559 445 Herodotus of HalicarnalTus, called by Cicero the Prince of Hiftorians , "and by others 
the Father of Hiftory, wrote, about this time, of events between the years of the world 
3238 and 3471. JEfchylus the Poet, andjfocrates the Orator, alfo •flourifhed about the 
fame time, 

3565 439 Nimegucn faid to have been built at this period by the Skambri. 

357 x 433 Groningen, at this time built by Grun©, .brother to Antenor king of Sicambria. It 
was the capital city of ancient Frlfia, then a much more extenfive country than what is 
now called by that name. r 

3573 43i The Peloponnefian war between Athens and Sparta, and the great plague at Athens* 

both happened about this time. f 

3574 4 3° About this time Malachi, the laft of r God’s Prophets, concluded by his prophefies, r 

the facred hiftory or canon of the Old Teftament. 

35 8 9 4*5' The Egyptians revolt from, and drivefout the Perfians, conftituting their leader A- 
myrtseus king of Egypt. 

3603 401 Socrates, about this time, is put to death by the thirty tyrants of Athens. 

Plato, about this time alfo, made three voyages into Sicily, to vifit Dianyfius, ty- 
rant of Syracufe. 

About the fame time alfo happened Xenophon’s ever memorable retreat with ten thou- 
fand Greeks, who had been auxiliaries to Cyras, brother to Artaxerxes, monarch of 
Perfia, by a march of two thoufand three hundred and twenty-five miles through the 
enemy’s army, and over the Hellefpont into Greece. 

3614 390 The Romans are defeated by the Gauls under Brennus, who takes and facks Rome* 
but could not make himfelf matter of the capitoL 

3636 368 About this time Eudoxus firft brought from Egypt Into Greece, a celeftial fphere, and 
introduced a regular aftronomy. 

3666 338 Rome, bow become a confiderable power, militates a Cenfus, during this year, when 
there wereihand one hundred and fixty thoufand men fit to bear arms ; though probably 
€ieir country tribes are to be included in this Cenfus. 

3^7° 334 Alexander king of Jvlacedon, filled afterwards the Great, meditating the overthrow 
1 of the -Perfia n empire, ' which had fo much and fo long harafied Greece, erodes the Heb 
lefpont into Afia, with only thirty-five thoufand men. ' 


36 72 332 The 
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332 The Tyrians having joined the Ferfian fleets to oppofe Alexander the Great’s invafion 
of the Perfian empire, and refufing him admittance into Tyre, that Prince deftined this 
noble commercial city to titter definition. After a ieven months liege, he took it by 
florm; whereupon he barbaroufly crucified two thoufand of its citizens, put eight thou- 
fand more of them to death, and fold thirty thoufand of them for Haves, Carthage, the 
daughter of Tyre, having, on this occafion, feat her feme affiftance, Alexander is faid 
to have determined her deftru£tion\alfo, in cafe he fhould return home from the eaft* 
which he never did. 

Tyre, however, was foon after rebuilt, and under the Seleuckhe, kings of Syria, fucceilors 


of Alexander, it became again a famous emporium, engr offing alrnoft the entire com- 
, merce in Arabian, Perfian, and Eaft Indian merchandize, as well as thofe of Africa 
and Europe, It carried on a trade from Elath, on the eaft fide of the Red Sea, to thofe eaft-. 
* ern countries, and brought home the merchandize over land from Elath to Rhinocomra 
a foa port at the bottom 6f the Mediterranean ; from whence their merchandize was difperfed 
all over the weflern parti. This Eaft India commerce was folely enjoyed by Tyre, until 
the Ptolemies, kings of Egypt, opened a trade to India from the weft fide of the Red Sea* 
2673 331 Alexander the Great takes the vaft city of Babylon, together with all the treafures 

which Darius Codomannus, king of Perfia, had there, as well as at Sufa, which he 
alfo took, and which were computed by feme to have amounted to nine millions fter- 
ling. The fame year Alexander gave a total defeat to the vaft army of Darius, in the fa- 
mous battle of Gaugamek ; whereupon he becomes mafter of the whole Perfian empire, 
which had lafted, from Cyrus, its founder, two hundred and five years. In a drunken 
fit he deftroyed by fireithc royal and inexpreffibly magnificent city of Perfepolis ; the ftu- 
pendous ruins of which, even at this time, occupy whole volumes in the defeription of 
them. Here he ttlfo found an immenfe treafure. 

3674* 330 Alexander the Great, in order tofupply the lofs of fo mercantile a city as Tyre, or, 
/ which. is perhaps more probable, merely for glory and oftentation, founded in this year, 
the city of Alexandria, near oneof the mouths of the Nile. This new city foon became 
the metropolis of Egypt, and a place of very great commerce, navigation, and riches ; 
being extremely well fituated for commerce, and alfo for being the metropolis of fo noble 
a kingdom. It is at this day very inferior to what it was in the times of the Ptolemies, 
who greatly augmented and adorned it : yet, even at this time, "and under the dominion 
of the; Turks, who have no genius either for arts or commerce, it Is a place of conli- 
derabie trade with the weftern countries of Europe. 

Learned, and, in other refpe&s, very eminent* perfons living at this memorable time, 
were Ariflotie, Alexander’s great mafter ; Diogenes, the famous Cynic philofopher ; De- 
mofthenes, the great Athenian orator; and Apelles, the famous painter. 

3675 329 Alexander the Great marches to India, where he defeats the armies of ffiundry princes* 
He builds a bridge over the Indus, which he croffes, as alfo the Hydafpes, 

3681 323 From thence he fails into the Indian Ocean, and returns up th&jriver Tigris to Baby- 

lon ; where he dies. Whereupon the greateft part of his vaft dominions were feized by 
feveral of his Generals, who foon rendered themfelves independent monarchs in Macedo- 
nia, Egypt, Syria, Perfia, and India ; at which time wrought filk was firft brought into 
Greece from Perfia, by fd toe whp had been with Alexander in the Eaft. 

About the time of the death of Alexander the Great, the city of Neapolis, now Naples, 

C 2 mi 
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and the city of Cumse, were founded by the Palepolitani lately come Into Italy from the 
Ille of Eubea, now named Negropont, in the Archipelago. 

3696 308 Sun-dials are faid to have been firft ufed at this time at Rome ; though of a very im- 

perfeA conftru&ion. [Fide 3712.] 

3700 304 Learned and otherwife eminent men living about this time, were, Euclid, the mathe- 
matician • Epicurus, Heraclitus, Democritus, and Zeno, philofophers ; and Praxiteles, 
the great ftatuary and engraver. £ 

3711 293 Some accounts make fun dials not to have been known at Rome till this year, when 

the Romans began to divide the day into hours. 

37 1 3 291 Pointing, about this time, was firft pra Ailed at Rome, being introduced from the 
Eaft by Fabius, who from thence got the furname of PiAor; but afterwards that of 
Maximus, having vanquilhed the Etrurians. 

3726 278 Brennus the Gaul invaded Greece about this tin^f. 

3738 266 Silver money was, about this time, firft coined at Rome; brafs money having hither- 

to been the only coin in ufe among the Romans. This fufficiejntly indicates their lit- 
tle inclination to, or improvement of, commerce; and their want of correfpondence 
with other more eaftern nations; who, long before, had both gold and filver coins. 

3741 263 Rome commences the firft Punic or Carthaginian war, being their earlieft attempt to 

carry their arms beyond Sicily to the continent of Africa ; and the firft time they ventur- 
ed on a general naval engagement, or paid any regard to naval armaments. And if we 
believe their own accounts, and to our great lofs weuhave no other, they were always fu- 
perior to the Carthaginians at fea, as well as on land, notwithstanding the long experience 
of the latter in naval affairs. r 

3744 260 In thofe times the Ptolemies, kings of Egypt, were, beyond all other Princes, the 

greateft partrons of learning and arts, ana alfo of trade and maritime commerce ; and of ^ 
them, Ptolemy Philadelphus in particular, A was at this time the moft potent monarch on 
the Mediterranean Sea, having a powerful fleet and an extended commerce. To this 
Prince is aferibed the great work of a navigable canal from the Nile to the Red Sea, 
whereby he commenced a regular annual commerce by whole fleets to Arabia, Perfia, 
and India, for fpices, drugs, gold, &c. thereby greatly increafing his revenue and en- 
riching his people. Ptolemy Auletes is faid to have greatly improved that commerce; 
and fo it remained, until the Romans, under Auguftus Caefar, became matters of Egypt. 

It was this Ptolemy Philadelphus who caufed the feventy-two Hebrew interpreters to 
tranflatc the Old Teftament into Greek ; a copy of which Old Teftament he had obtain- 
ed from the Sanhedrim by means of prefents. This tranflatlon has ever-fince been called 
the Septuagint, which hedepofited in his celebrated library at Alexandria, which is faid 
to have confuted of twojhundred thoufand volumes, and forae fay of many more. It was 
this prince Hkewife who ereAed the magnificent watch-tower and iight-houfc on tlie 
ifle of Pharos, Softratus of Cnidus being the architeA ; a work fo grand, as to have been 
deemed one of the feven wonders of the ancient world. 

In this fame year Duilius, commander of the Roman fleet, defeated that of Carthage ; 
for which he obtained the firft' naval triumph that had ever been exhibited at Rome. 

3748 236 About this time Rome extended her conqtiefts to the fartheft point of Italy next to 
Sicily, by conquering the Salentines ; whereby they poffeffed all Italy fouth of what is 
now called Lombardy. 


3773 231 The 
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3773 The ifles of Sardinia and Corfica, long difpu ted with Carthage, are reduced by the 

Romans ; as was, the year following, all Sicily, except the kingdom of Syracufe, after 
many horrible and bloody conflicts with the Carthaginians, as well as natives, about the 
pofTeflion of fuch a delicious country. 

3782 222 Tfre great progrefs of the Carftaginians under Afdrubal in the conqueft of Spain, 

where they built Nova Carthago, qow Carthagena, fo greatly alarmed the Romans, that 
they by treaty obliged Afdrubal to icipulate not to extend his conquefts there beyond the 
river Iberus, and to leave the city of Saguntum free and independent. 

Between the fir ft and the fecond Punic war, Rome began in fome degree to cultivate 
learning : but at the fame time were beginning to be corrupted by Afiatic luxury, eve* 
prior to their conquefts in that country. 

It is faid to have been about this time alfo that the celebrated Coloffus of Rhodes, to-* 

* gether with the arfenal, &cc. was overthrown by an earthquake ; for the reftoring where- 
of, fit is faid, raoft of tlie Grecian ftates made contributions. If this was the cafe, how 
came it to lie on the ground till the year of our Lord 655, as will be afterwards feen ? It 
was the ftatue of Apollo in brafs, with one leg on each fide the entrance of the haven, 
between which the greateft Clips paffed ; and in one of whofe hands was held a fire, 
fcrving as a light-houfe for the fafety of Clipping. 

3785 219 The great Hannibal of Carthage, "having at this time mattered the city of Saguntum in 

Spain, contrary to the treaty with Rome ; that proceeding provoked the Romans to 
enter into the fecond Pufiic war, which ended much to the difadvantage of Carthage ; 
who was obliged to deliver up to the Romans all her fhips except ten. Accordingly*, 
five hundred of their flips were immediately burnt by the Romans, in fight of Carthage. 
A fad fpe&acle to a free commercial ftate which had fo long reigned triumphant on the 
fea ! This, however, plainly fhews how little the Romans regarded commerce ; to the 
* improvement of which, thofe Clips might have been greatly conducive. By this peace, 
- one hundred and twenty thoufand pounds weight of filver was brought Into the Roman 
ireafury. 

3787 217 About this time Ptolemy Philopator,' King of Egypt, having vanquifhed Antloclms 

King of Syria, caufed his monftrous galley to be conftru&ed, of forty banks or rows of 
oars, or whatever elfe quadraginti-r ernes on each fide meant, or may be called. This 
vefTel was of fuch an enormous bulk, as to have been a matter of mere oflentation, with-* 
out any folid ufe. 

3804 2CO The Roman Conful Marcellus, about this time, befieged the Carthaginian forces in 
’the city of Syracufe, both by fea and land, for three years ; and at length took that rich 
and famous mercantile city, faid to have been twenty -two miles in circuit, and fent to 
Rome its rich plunder, with its paintings and ftatues, which are related to have been the 
firft ever feen in that city. La this famous fiege, the incomparable Archimedes difplayed 
his amazing genius, by inventing fych machines, engines, and other wonderful devices, 
as, if time, were never paralleled before nor fince. But, at die ftorming of that city, 

' while he was in his houfe calmly forming new plans of defence, he was killed by a foldier 
who was in fearcb of plunder. 

While Hannibal, after the conelufion of the fecond Punic war, was bulled in reform- 
ing abufes, &c. in Carthage, tht Romans, ever jealous of his great abilities, found 
means to render him fufpe&ed by, and obnoxious to his own faflious nation, now 

going 
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A ' "Vein* headlong to deftruftlon j by which arts he was obliged to fly to the court of Antio- 
ch™ king of Syria, and never more returned to Carthage. He is faid to have deftroyed 

himfelfby poifon. , _ „ . _ , 

100 During this year it is generally faid that the Romans, xor the firft time, entered Alia 
' with an army, which, under Scipio, defeated Antiochus the Great, king of Syria. But 
they brought home. fuch a tafte for the luxury of the Eaft, as greatly promoted the rum 


of their commonwealth. 

„ 8 , 7 167 The Romans having, by this time, conquered a great part of Macedonia and Greece, 

° brotIff ht from tlrence as many books as formed their firft public library. At the fame 

time Emilius brought from the fame quarter, fo vaft a fum into the Roman treafury, that, 
according to fome writers, there was no neceffity of laying any new tax on the people - 
till the reign of Auguftus Caifar. 

*>$45 159 Scipio Nafica introduced at Rome the Clepfydra, or time meafurer by watei. 

age- I5 i Scip'10 Nafica returning from Carthage, reported to_the Roman Senate, that the Senate 
of that State had doomed forty of their body to perpetual banifhment, for concluding 
' ' the laft peace with Rome : whereupon Cato the Confer folemnly declared, delenda eft 

, Carthago — Carthage mull be deftroyed. So the third Punic war began two years after. 
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CHAP III. 

. ' . V .... 

From the Commencement of the ‘Third Funic I-Var, to the Incarnation of our BleJJhd SavlottP 
Chrift. Being the Space of ''One Hundred and Forty-nine Tears. 

An no Ante 

Alundi. Chrift. 

S&55 H 90 OME- taking advantage of Carthage being at this time engaged in a war with 

JlV Maffmifia, a potent King in Africa, commenced the third and laft Punic war. In 
the third year of this war, being the year of the world 3858, and 146 years before 
Chrift, that vaft city was taken by florin and utterly deftroyed, after all its other territory, 
which is faid to have contained three hundred cities, had been conquered. The plunder 
in gold, fllver, &c. to ai* immenfe value, was brought into the Roman treafury. Strabo 
makes the wall of Carthage to have been three hundred and fixty furlongs, or about 
forty-five miles in circumference ; out Florus makes it but twenty* four Roman miles in 
circuit. Under thofe walls were vaulted cells or fiables for three hundred elephants 
conftantly kept for war. 

"I * le va ft fleets and armies of Carthage, particularly thofe for the conqueft of Sicily, 
demonflrate its great power and riches. It fent to Sicily, at one time, one hundred 
thoufand foot and ten thoufand horfe, with two hundred gallies and a thoufand tranfport- 
fliips* Many of its citizens were compared^to kings for riches. At the commencement: 
of the fecond Punic war, her dominions reached as far as the Syrtis Major eaftward, and 
about three hundred miles deep into "the country of Africa fouthward ; befide what fhe 
had pofleffed in Spain and Sicily, and its colonies far fouthward on the weft coaft of 
* Africa, &c. As far as appears, Carthage, in the zenith of its glory, carried on a more 
extenfive and remote commerce, than any city 'of the known world had ever done 
before ; and, what is yet more memorable, had alfo a greater inland commerce towards 
the heart of Africa, for gold, ivory, &c, than probably has ever fince been enjoyed by 
any nation. It is faid to have had within its walls feven hundred thoufand fouls at its 
final deflrudtion, notwithftanding the lofs of fo many people during fuch a defperate 
fiege. 

3881 123 I he® deftrudlion of Carthage, was the fevereft blow which the commerce of the 

Ancients had hitherto received ; more efpeciaily as no other commercial city was raifed 
up in its {lead — which was the cafe when Alexander deftroyed her mother Tyre. Car* 
thage, it is true, was rebuilt by order of the R oman^Senate twenty-three years after ; 
but although it made a confiderable figure in after times, it could never recover its 
ancient fplendor or commerce. Other accounts relate, that it was Julius Csefar who 
caufed it to be rebuilt, as' well aa Corinth, upon his conqueft of Numidia and Mau- 
ritania. 1 

3858 ^ 146 To compleat the overthrow of the free commerce of the Ancients, in the very fame 
year the rich and beautiful mercantile city of Corinth was taken and burnt by Mummius 
the Roman Conful, after had fiourifhed about nine hundred years i of whom it Is 
recorded, that when he was {hipping off for Rome the matchlefs paintings and exquifite 

ftatuee' 
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ftatues found In Corinth, he told thofe to whom he gave the charge of them, that If 
they broke or loft any of them, they fhould be obliged to get others made in their ftead, 
at their own coft. Corinth, at this time, was faid to have more pictures and ftatues of 
the greateft mafters, than any other city upon earth ; that all the princes and grandees 
of both Alia and Europe were fupplied frfcm that city, where all the liberal arts were 
brought to the utmoft perfection. This cqnfideration is faid to have made Cicero wife 
that Corinth had been faved, though he approved the dcftruCtion of Carthage. ' The 
treafures which the Romans found in Corinth, are faid to be paft all reckoning : ftatues 
of temples and palaces, and Innumerable veffels of all kinds of metal ; fo that the melted 
gold, Giver, and brafs ran down the ftreets in ftreams ; whereby, a new metal was form- 
ed, compounded of them all, and greatly extolled in after ages, under the appellation of 
Corinthian brafs, which, it feems, art could never parallel. By the defiruCtion of two 
fuch great and renowned cities, the Romans meant to ftrike the greater terror "into the 
unconquered parts of the earth which were the objeCts^of their infatiate ambition. 

3864 140 The city of Florentia, or Florence, was built about this time by Sylla. 

3869 135 The Apocryphal hiftory is conjeCtured Co have ended in this year. 

3895 1 09 The city of Liege in Belgium is founded; and was fo named from the legion fent 

thither by Julius Csefar. 

39 it 93 About this time the Romans crofted the Alps v and ^conquered the Allobroges, Salii, 
and the fouth parts of France, named by them Gallia Narbonenfis. So that they now, 
with a rapid fuccefs, greatly extended their empire '"weft ward, eaftward, and fouthward. 

3934 lo Lucullus the Roman Conful, rreturning to Rome from the Mithridatic war, intro- 
duced cherries into Italy, from Cerafus, a city of Pofitus-Cappadocius near Sinope on 
the Euxlne-fea ; from which city the Romans named that fruit Cerafum. T ournefort, 
a modern traveller, fays, that he found the hills of that country covered with woods ; 
wherein cherry trees grew fpontaneoufly. ^ In lefs than one hundred years after, cherries 
became common in all the countries northward and weftward under the "Roman power. 
There were alfo brought into Italy, about this time, many other curioGties of fruits, Gowers, 
and plants from Greece, AGa and Africa. Apricots from Epirus ; peaches from Perfia . 
the fineft plumbs from Damafcus and Armenia ; pears and figs from Greece and Egypt;, 
citrons from Media ; pomegranates from Carthage, &c. All which were foon brought 
to perfection In Italy, and have fince been naturalized in the reft of Europe, excepting 
feme few of thofe fruits that require more fun than Britain, and the more northern 
countries enjoy. 

3937 6? At this time the great Pompey performed one of the moft arduous and glorious naval 

exploits that we read of in all antiquity. Rome neglecting the proper guard of the fea, 
by which term we are only to underftand fee Mediterranean in its largeft fenfe, a fet of 
pirates, joined by many defperate vagabonds, had gradually arrived to fuch power and 
boldnefs, as to fill all the fea coafts witji terror : and, being foon after protected by 
Mithridates, King of Pontus, they were enabled to equip above a thoufand gallies more, 
wherewith they exercifed a kind of fovereignty over all the Meditterranean coafts, rob- 
bing all the rich temples, country feats, &c, on the coafts of Italy, Greece, Afia, and 
Africa : fo that they blocked up all fee ports of the Republic, carrying, off innumerable 
captives, and many of great diftinCtion. They toGk all feips indifcriminately, whereby 
an entire flop was put to commerce ; and, what was of the laft confequence, to the fup- 
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plies of corn and many other neceflaries, without which Rome muft foon have been 
famifhed. The corn in particular, which fupplied Rome and moil of Italy, was prin- 
cipally brought from Egypt, Barbary, and Sicily. Thole lawlefs people went even fa 
far as to keep poffeffion of whole countries on the fea co alls, and of many cities and 
caftles. Pompey undertook the arduous talk of defiroying fo powerful a confederacy of 
audacious villains. Pie fitted out a fleet of five hundred finips, with which he gained 
immortal renown ; fetting at liberty incredible numbers of captives, retaking above one 
hundred and twenty cities and caftles, defiroying one thoufand three hundred of their 
fhips, killing ten thoufand of their men, and making above twenty thoufand prifoners : 
all which was performed within the compafs of a few months. We may here obferve, 
that although the Romans had no propensity to commerce, yet there muft doubtlefs 
have been feme thoufand veffeis, great and fmall, conftantly employed between Italy and 
, the other fine countries bardering on the Mediterranean and Euxine feas, productive of 
the richeft and moil valuable things upon earth, for fupplying Italy with the fame, trans- 
porting troops, and carrying on a commercial correfpondence between the refpe&ive 
countries. For the world can never be without commerce more or lefs, whilft the mutual 
wants of men and countries occafion conftant demands on each other. 

3941 63 Four years after, Pompey took and difmantled the city of Jerufalem, reducing Judea 

into a Roman province. Yet Jejufalem was foon after re-fortified j being doomed by 
Heaven to a ftill greater calamity. 

395° 54 Julius Casfar being, hy the Trebonian law, 'appointed to the government of Gaul for 
five years ; and having now almoft compleated the conquefl of all that large and noble 
country, he made, i$ this year, his firft mvafion of Britain, though with very doubtful 
fuccefs. 

3951 53 This year he invaded it a fecond time, ravaged feveral parts of that unimproved 

• country, and obliged feme of its*princes or chiefs to promife fubje&ion to Rome ; But 
loftng part of his fleet on the Britifh Ihores by a ftorm, he found himfelf obliged to 
return into Gaul. From this time the Romans made no farther attempts on Britain, for 
ninety years, until the reign of the Emperor Claudius. Caefar’s account of the Britons 
was, that although they had feme correfpondence with the people of Gaul over againft; 
them, and “ that thofe of them who lived on the fea coafts were for that reafon cloathed, 
* c and more civilized than fuch as inhabited the inland countries, who were entirely 
V wild and naked ; and though they had horfes and chariots armed with feythes, yet 
** their towns were nothing more than a parcel of huts on an eminence, fortified with 
“ trees cut down and laid acrofs each other.” So that they, in faft, lived almoft as 
, meanly as the Indians in America ; except that they had plenty of com and cattle* 
Their money was iron and brafs plates and rings, of a determined weight, which ferved 
them for what traffic they carried on amongft themfdves. 

3953 S l Julius CaTar compleats the conqueft of Gaul, extending from the Pyrenees and the 
Alps* to the Rhine. In the p&grefs of which, he is faid to have taken eight hundred 
cities, vanquiftied three hundred different nations, defeated three millions of people, 
killed one million, and made another million prifoners of war. Gaul, even in thofe 
early times, was very populous. It is faid to have had upwards of one thoufand two 
hundred walled towns, tsrhtch jvere moftly difmantled by Csefar. 

3960 44 Julius Caefar is killed in the fenate-houfe of Rome* 

Yon. I. D Learned 
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Learned and eminent men living about this time in Rome, were Livy, Diodorus 

Siculus, Salluft, Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus, , &c. hiftorians. Virgil, Horace, and Ovid, 
poets. Alfo Cicero the great orator and ftatefman ; and many more. 

3 1 Auguftus Csefar, now eftablifhed emperor or foie monarch of the Roman empire, 
•ere£ts many new, grand, fumptuous and cqftly edifices and ornaments in Rome ; which 
wonderful city, now miftrefs of the world, is computed by forne to liave contained at 
this time four millions of people, and to be fifty miles in circuit, although much doubted 
by others. At this period, there ended the greateft republic, and there commenced the 
tnoft potent monarchy that ever exifled upon earth for extent, power, and riches. Some 
have computed its ordinary revenue, in peaceful times, to have amounted to fifty 
.millions fterling ; which is by no means improbable. But what it could have railed 
. on any great emergency, cannot, in our days, be juftly afeertained. 

30 Auguftus Caefar having, in this year, conqucreiEgypt, and reduced it into a Roman 
province, he eftablifhed two fleets or fquadrons of ftiips for the proteftioivof navigation ; 
one of which was ftationed at the more wefterly parts of the Mediterranean, the other 
in the feas eaft of Italy, now termed the Levant, 

It was Auguftus who revived the Eafi>India commerce from Alexandria, up the Nile, 
and thence to the Red Sea, and fo by long lea to India, which the former monarchs of 
Egypt had long before carried on to their great emolument. He and his fuccelfors, even 
till the overthrow of the weftern empire, improved this commerce very much ; though 
fuch improvement was, probably, more indebted to* the Egyptians than to the Romans. 

Grotius, in his Mare Liberum, fays, that the Aurea Cherfonefus, which they failed 
to, is by many thought to be Japan, Pliny fays, there came ambafladors from India to 
Auguftus, and from Taprobana, commonly thought to be the Ifle of Ceylon, to Claudius 
Caefar ; and that this trade brought annually five hundred thOufand feftertiums, or about 
four millions fterling, to the Empire, and twice that fum if Arabia and the S<fres be 
included. r b 

Pliny alfo relates, that inftead of twenty fhips formerly employed in it yearly by the 
Egyptian kings, there were fix times as many now employed therein ; and that they had 
gained an hundred fold, or ten thoufand per cent, thereby. Strabo, who wrote in the 
reign of Tiberius, relates, that, in his time, an Eaft India fleet failed from Alexandria 
up the Nile, and from the Nile into a canal, cut from that famous river, into the Red 
Sea, and thence to India. This is the ftrongeft evidence produced, th^t there had once 
been fuch a canal, which, is any where to be met with. Yet although fo many ancient 
authors fpeak of this canal as having once exifled, It is long fince utterly filled up or loft. 
Some think that the Greek or Eaftern empire continued this Eaft-India trade from Egypt 
ftown to the clofe of^the feventh century, when they loft that country to the Arabian 
Moors or Saracens. Morifotus, in his Orbis Maritimus, obferves from Marcianus, 
** that the Prepofiti of the Eaftern Empire had the" care of bringing four times a year from 
w the eaft the fallowing merchandize, viz. Vool, Aik, flax, purple, fugar, cinnamon, &c ” 
Though probably what Is called the .Spice Iflands, L e. the Molucca Ifles, which pro- 
duce nutmegs, mace, and cloves, were unknown till later times from the temotenefs of 
their fltuation. But pepper, growing in plenty m the hither India, was early known to 
Europe, as was lifcewifc cinnamon for the fam^reaforf. After which the trade to India by 
iliat route totally ceafcd until the ninth century, when it was revived by the Saraee ns ; who, 
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finding that commerce fo gainful, removed afterwards, in great numbers, to fettle on the 
fea coafts of the hither India ; many of whom afterwards removed farther into the inland 
countries ; where, being joined and fupported by a powerful invafion of Arabians, 
Turks, Perfians, and Tartars, about the clofe of the eleventh century, they propagated 
Maho&ietanifm to an almoft incredible degree, not only in that vaft continent of In- 
doftan, and even in the Mogul's court and family, but likewife in many remote ifles of 
the Indian ocean. Thefe Indian Mahometans on the fea coafts are now generally known 
to the Europeans by the appellation of Moors, although but few of them came from the 
country of the Moors in Barbary. 

It is about this time that ancient authors make the four greateft and moft illuftrious 
cities of the then known world to have been Rome, Alexandria, Byzantium, lince named 
Conftantinople, and Antioch. 

19* Balbus, Auguftus’s general in Africa, fubdues the Garamantes, a people of Africa,, 
fouth* of the dominions formerly pofleffed by Carthage, and hitherto unknown to the 
Romans : by which conquefts the limits of the Roman empire were faid to he extended 
as far fouth as the great river Niger. * 

14 Tiberius, afterwards emperor, fubdues the Yindelicii, Rheti, and Norici, then deemed 
three of the moft barbarous nations of Germany; u e, the countries of the Grifons, of 
Bavaria, and of part of £uftrja, Carmthia, Carniola, Tirol, &c. all lying between the 
Alps and the Danube. From whence it plainly appears how little the Romans had 
a&ually conquered north of the Alps before this period, notwithstanding the fpecious 
accounts of their former conquefts in Germany. 

9 Drufus and Tiberius* pafs the Rhine and the Wefer, after much oppofition from the 
Germans, bringing under their fubje&ien, as their hiftorians alledge, all the nations from 
the Rhine to the river Elbe ; which laft named river, however, they in vain attempted 
.to pa&. 

Much about this time, Papirius brought two kinds of apple-trees from Syria and 
Africa into Italy. 

In the year of the world 4004, and 2348 years after the general deluge or flood of 
Noah, our Bleffed Redeemer the Lord Jefus Chrift was bom ; with which moft happy 
event we ib.aU conclude this firft part of our work.* 
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From the Incarnation , to the Conclujion of the Fifth Century. 

FIRST CENTURY. 

I N this year, Tiberius, aftefwrards emperor, was fent by Auguftus a fecond time to conquer 
Germany ; which, however, he found to be an arduous talk ; that people being then, as 
well as fince, extremely tenacious of their liberty, and well {killed in the art of war. He is, 
however, faid to have over-run and fsbje&ed all the country between the Rhine and the 
Elbe ; whilil the Roman fleet carried terror along the German coafts, and thence up the 
Elbe to a place at which they formed a temporary ftation, and from which word, Statio, fome 
fay the city of Staden took its name. •Notwithftanding all which accounts of their exploits 
in Germany, it feems certain that the Romans built, or at leaft retained, no fort, nor kept 
permanent polfeflion of any cdhfiderable part of Germany beyond the banks of the Rhine and 
the Danube : the proper conqueft of the greateft^art of which country feems to have been re- 
ferred for the Emperor Charlemagne, towards the clofe of the eighth century. 

As in all civilized countries, and even, in very remote ages, there were manufactures of 
woollen cloth, and probably of linen alfo, we may here remark, that Diodorus Siculus, who 
*w?ote iij, Auguftus Cxfar’s reign, acquaints us, that in the ifle of Melita, now called Malta, 
there abounded artificers who made fevejral mercantile wares, and efpecially very fine cloth.— 
And that the houfes in Malta were of fine white ftone, beautiful and ftately ; the inhabitants 
being originally a colony of Phenicians, who, having extended their commerce to the moft 
weftern regions then known, found this ifland very convenient for a place of retreat by reafon 
of the goodnefs of its ports, and the depth, of the furrounding fea. According to the Nether- 
land hiftorians, the town of Stavern in Frifeland, is the moft ancient of all the towns in that 
province, bounded, as they fay, in the reign of Tiberius, in the year 21, by the Struii, tire 
ancient inhabitants of Frifeland. 

There is a paffage to the like purpofe of a cloth manufacture in Strabo, who died in the 
year 35 : for fpeaking of Turtetania, a country of Lufitania, now called Portugal, he fays, 
“ that cloths were formerly the exports of .that country ; but that they have now, (in the year 
<! a nobler woollen manufacture of moft excellent beauty, fuch as that of the Coraxi, a 
“ people in Afia, from whence rams wjere brought for breeding at the price of a talent each 
which is about one hundred pounds of our money. 

There muft have been an uncommon increafe of people in Rome and in the adjoining 
tribes, between the reigns of the Emperors Auguftus and Claudius, an interval of only thirty- 
four years ; fince in the year ofour Lord 14, the Cenfus of Roman citizens made by Auguftus, 
amounted only to four millions on| hundred and thirty-feven thoufand. Whereas, in the 
year 48, Claudius’s Cenfus amounted to no fewer than fix millions nine hundred thoufand ; 

unlefs. 
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unlefs, which is not improbable, a greater extent of country was taken into this Cenfus by 
Claudius, than was done by Auguftus. 

34 Itis generally agreed, that the greateft modern wine countries of Europe, viz. France* 
Spain, and Portugal, did, in more ancient times, cultivate corn much more than vines. But, 
by degrees, fays Strabo, the Gauls left the more general nfe of malt liquors to the Germans* 
and other northern nations, and made wine their chief liquor. The fame may be faid of the 
Spaniards and Portuguefe, more particularly of the latter, who alfo turned much of their 
arable, &c. lands into vineyards, fince England began to take offfuch great quantities of their 
wines, in confequence of our treaty of commerce with them, conduced fo wifely by Mr. 
Methuen in the year 1703. 

43 After ninety years intermiffion, the Romans, in this year, made an effe&ua! invafion of 
Britain, in the reign of the Emperor Claudius ; who, in the year following, coming, thither , 
in perfon, vanquilhed and took prifoners one of their princes named Cunobelin, r in his refi- 
dence of Camaiodunum, generally thought to have been the *place on which Maiden in Eftex 
is built. Yet it coft the Romans much blood and time before they could compleat the con- 
. queft of only the fouth part of our ifland ; for they were never able to force the molt northerly 
end of it to their obedience ; and therefore at length they only attempted, by ramparts and 
ditches, to keep the Caledonians from invading the m oft fruitful parts of Britain, already 
reduced into a Roman province. But although die Romans held Britain about three hundred 
and fixty years, yet in all that time there is but little of a commercial fpirit to be found 
amongft the Britons, whofe flapping, regular towns,* edifices, arts and manufactures, muft 
be acknowledged to be owing entirely to the Romans, who lived, in great numbers, amongft 
them. All which the poor unhappy Britons feem to have almoft forgotten, after the Romans 
had abandoned them *, which was occafioned by the continual ravages of the Scots and Pifts, 
and their being afterwards overawed, mattered, r and driven into the mountainous part^by 
the Saxons. * 

Seutonius conjectures, that the Emperor Claudius was the firft contriver of infurances on 
fliips and merchandize. 

$2 Although neither London, nor any other place deferving the name of a city or town in 
Britain, had a being in Julius Caefar’s time, yet we find London a confiderable place in Nero’s 
- reign, about one hundred years later. Wherefore it is conjeaured to have been founded in 
. the reign of his predeceffor Claudius, and, probably at the clofe of it, about or. a little before 
the year 52. It was no military colony, but was very early a place of commerce, inhabited 
promifcuoufly by Britons and Romans. Tacitus, who lived fome time at London about 
fifty years after this time, calls it Londinum , copia negotiatorum et commcatu maxims celeb er- 

* . u ritmm* London famous for its many merchants and, plenty of its merchandize.” 

70 Titus, fon, and afterwards fucceffor, of the Emperor Vefpafian, takes and deftroys the 
city of Jerufalem. At the liege, and in the facking of which city, one million eight hundred 
and fifty-four thoufand four hundred and ninety Jews are related to have perifhed, either by 
famine, peftilence, the fword, felf-murder, fire, or other calamities : yet there were one 
hundred and eight thoufand left alive and made prifoners. 

73 ■ Vefpafian reduces Byzantium, and the reft of Thrace, into a Roman province; as alfo 

Rhodes, Lycia, Cilicia, and Samos. ' r 

$1 Julius Agricola, the Roman governor of Britain, civilizes the Britons, and promotes agri- 
: culture, arts and fciences there. 


He 
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He was probably the firft who failed quite round Britain, and thereby difcovered it to be 
an Ifland. This great man alfo reduced the Britons of the fouth parts to a more entire fab- 
jection to Rome. 

SECOND CENTURY" of the CHRISTIAN M R A. 

xi8 The Emperor Trajan having fubdued Armenia, Mefopotamia, and Affvria, his nephew 
and fucceffor Adrian, in the beginning of his reign, judged it prudent to abandon thole 
three provinces, as being too remote to be eafily held in fnfaje&ion to Rome : and he n;,w 
made the river Euphrates the fettled eaftern boundary of his empire. 

120 The Emperor Adrian vifits Britain, where, to prevent the incurfions of the Caledonian 
Scots into the Roman provinces, he built the famous wall called by his name, from the river 
Edfcn in Cumberland, to the river Tine in Northumberland, about eighty miles in length. 

130 Adrian? rebuilds Jerufalem, calls it AElia Capitolina, and erefls a Temple to Jupiter; 
which provokes the Jews to a rebellion, And two years after, having fupp retted the rebellion 
of the Jews in Judea, Adrian tranfplants*great numbers of them into Spain, where their blood 
remains to this day, though often cruelly butchered in that country. 

136 The Jews break out into a frefh rebellion, with a falfe Mefliah at their head, whom they 
crowned King. They over-ran Judea, committing great cruelties. They mattered Jerufa- 
lem, and murdered all the Romans in it. Whereupon Adrian fends Severus againft them, who 
after much bloodfhed, retakes 2 nd burns Jerufalem, plowing up the ground on which their 
Temple flood. * * 

In this revolt of the Jews? the Romans are faid to have demolifhed nine hundred and eigh- 
ty-five towns* fifty flrong fortrefles, and to have killed five hundred and eighty thoufand men ; 
befldes fuch as perifhed by famine, fire, defpair, &c. and great numbers fold into fia very. 

341 , *PtoIemv, the famous aftronomer and geographer of Alexandria, flourifhed about this time, 
in the reign of the Emperor Antoninus. Jie was the firft of the three ancients who joined the 
aids of aftronomy to that of geography. His geographical tables or maps are generally 
efteemed the befl extant of the ftate of tile world to his own time ; though face difcovered 
to have many miftakes and errors. 

144 Lullius Urbicus, the Roman governor of Britain, carries his conquefts farther northward, 
and builds a wall between the Friths of Forth and Clyde. 

173 About thi* time, in the reign of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, flourifhed the great and 
famous phyfician Galen. 

•196 Byzantium, the largeft and moft magnificent city, eaft of Rome, is taken, burnt, and rafed, 
by .the Emperdr Severus, who fold its inhabitants for flaves* 

THIRD CENTURY. 

* ' ' , 

20§ The Emperor Severus, having driven the Caledonians beyond the Roman province in 
Britain, builds the wall called by Iris name, from fea to fea, to prevent their returning fouth- 
ward.' 

250 : About the middle of this century the Roman empire began to be dreadfully galled and In- 
faded on. every, fide. ' A fad prefage ofjjts future .overthrow. 

270 Accord- 
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*270 According to the Chronology of Alexander Rofs, annexed to his Continuation of Raleigh’s 
Hiftory of the World, printed in 1652, it was in the reign of the Emperor Aurelian that 
{ilk was firft brought from India to Rome. Yet others, with greater probability, make it to 
have been known at Rome fo early as the reign of Tiberius', about the year. of our Lord 17 : 
and that moreover a motion was then made in the Roman Senate, “ That a flop might be put 
“ to the exceffive luxury prevailing at Rome whereupon they palled a law prohibiting the 
ufe of plate of maffy gold ; and alfo forbidding men to debafe themfelves by wearing filk, then 
thought proper only for women. 

Heliogabalus, the Emperor, who died in the year 220, is faid by fome to be the firft man 
that wore a holofericum, or drefs made of all filk ; even princes, as well as fubje&s of the 
greateft quality wearing only fubfericum, or a ftuff made of half filk; 

In either cafe, this is probably to be underftood only of manufa&ured filk : for the breeding 
of filk worms was not introduced into Europe till nearthree hundred years later ; "and it is 
fcarcely probable that there was in either of thofe periods,^ a filk manufacture at Rome. 

The Seres, or ancient Chinefc, are generally thought to have been the firft nation in the 
world that knew the ufe of filk. r 

It was fo dear when firft brought to Rome, as to be equal in value with gold, weight for 
weight. Until the Emperor Juftinian’s time, in the year 555, the weftern world thought 
that filk grew on trees, like cotton ; the Perfiahs making fojjreat a fecret of it, tliat they per- 
mitted none of the worms nor eggs to be carried weftward. * 

276 Vines are faid to have been about this time firft planted in Germany, about the rivers 
Rhine, Maine, and Mofelle ; as alforin Hungary and the northern part of Gaul. But, with 
refpeft to the provinces of Gaul and Spain, which border'on the Mediterranean Sea, as well 
as to Italy, many are of opinion that vines- grew fpontaneoully there. Mafcou, in his Hif- 
tory of the ancient Germans, fays, that the memory of ‘the Emperor Probus is ftill gratefully 
preferved in Germany on this account. r ~ 

276 Julius Caefar found vines growing in Gallia Narbonenfis; and Strabo remarks', « That 
“ this province, which is modern Languedoc and Provence, produced all the kinds of fruits 
“ that Italy did ; but that farther north, in Gaul, oils and figs were then wanting.” The 
Phenicians are faid, in early times, to have planted vines in the illes of the Mediterranean 
Sea, as well as in feveral parts of the continent both of Europe and Africa. So that, upon 
the whole, wine was produced in all the countries of Europe naturally capable of it ; except- 
ing, perhaps, fome few parts of Germany, north of the Rhine and Danube, where even now 
the wine is not very excellent in its kind. 

298 For the honour of our Britilh ifle, we muft, under this year, take notice, that the Empe- 
ror Conftantius Chlorus^ found that all mechanical arts were in greater perfection in Britain 
than in Gaul : the ruined cities of the latter, as well as the fortreffes on the Rhine, being, 
for that reafon, repaired by Britilh architeas and -artificer?, by that Emperor’s fpecial di- 
leSion. n 

FOURTH CENTURY. 

31a The Emperor Conftantine openly profeffes the Chriftian religion, and promotes it. 

3*5 ——He holds the firft general and famous council at Nice in Bithynia. 

33° He 
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He removes to Byzantium, which he had rebuilt and finely beautified two years be- 
fore, giving it the name of Conftantinople, and makes it the feat of his empire, to the in- 
finite lofs of the city of Rome, whither he never after returned. Hence the veteran Legions 
were drawn off to the eaft, from theip former ftations on the Rhine and Danube, which de- 
fended thS northern boundaries of the empire ; fo that the weftern provinces were expofed to 
the incurfions of the Barbarians. 

Constantinople was, without doubt, extremely well adapted to be the metropolis of the 
greateft empire on earth. It was not only feated in a very fine climate, but in a molt ad- 
vantageous Situation for correfponding with both the eaft and weft parts of the empire, for the 
convenience of procuring all kinds of neceffaries, and for carrying on an extenfive commerce. 
It had Europe on its weft fide, Africa on the eaft, the Euxine Sea on the north fide, and 
the; Egean, Archipelago, and Mediterranean Seas on the fouth, for its eafier communication 
with Egypt and Africa. 

In the fatal partition of ths empire between the two fons of Conftantine, that called the' 
eaftern empire contained Apulia, Calabri|, and Sicily, Greece, Afia, and Egypt. The wef- 
tern empire contained the reft of Italy, Gaul, Spain, Germany, Belgium, Helvetia, Britain* 
and Africa. 

The famous city of Paris was at this # time firft mentioned in hiftory, upwards of three 
hundred years after the foundation of London. Julian, afterwards named the Apoftate, then 
governor of Gaul under the Ejnperor Conftantius, having this year defeated the Germans 
near Strafburgh, took up his winter quarters at Paris, then a mere caftie on an ifland in the 
Seine. 9 

In this year the Longobardi, or Lombards, are faid to have made their firft movement fouth- 
ward, from the north md of Germany ; occafioned, fays Crantzius, by a very great famine in 
the time of Snio king of Denmark. * 

Pancir£lius fays, that about the year 400, bells were invented by Paulinus bifhop of Nola 
211 Campania, and thence named Campanae. 


The CHARACTER of the FIFTH CENTURY, 

We now enter upon the Fifth Century of the Chriftian JEvz. A century, the moft me- 
morable, inwall deplorable refpefts, of any that can be found in the annals of time ; whether 
we confider tke horrible ravages and devaftations of the Barbarians in all the provinces of the 
weftern empire, or the amazing alterations and revolutions in thofe provinces, brought about 
by the many tribes of Pagan nations, who invaded them on all fides, and erefted therein, 
upon the ruins of the weftern empire, the feveral kingdoms, * which, for the moft p&rt, re- 
main to this prefent time. It was^, doubtlefs, moft lamentable to confider, that the people 
of thofe provinces, thus invaded and conquered, were then generally become Chriftians, and 
had moreover been inftru&ed by their matters the Romans, in politenefs and the finer arts ; 
yet they were now to fubrnit, in a great meafure, to barbarous and favage Heathens ; to 
have their temples and fchools deftroyed, their arts and fciences overwhelmed, and their com- 
merce and manufaftures depreffed : new matters, new names to countries, new languages, 
laws, cuftoms, &c* were every where to take place. And, had it not been for thofe Barba- 
rians who were invited by the later emperors to fettle in and near Italy, and who, though o- 
riginally Pagans as well as the reft, had before this general overthrow not only embraced the 
Yol. L * # E * Chriftian 
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Chriftian faith, but had, in a great meafure, contrafted the manners of the Romans ; thole 
new kingdoms would probably have remained much longer in Paganifm and ignorance. And 
>we may alfo farther confirm thefe remarks, by cbferving, that feme of the greater cities of Italy 
had retained their ancient politenefs, arts, and indtfftry, even amidft all the confufions of fo vaft 
a revolution as the world had never before experienced. This brief character of the fifth cen- 
tury, may partly ferve to explain that of feveral of the fucceeding ones, concerning which, 
it is not to be wondered, that we have fo few materials for commercial hiftory, and for the 
'propagation of peaceful arts and fciences amongft a people, whofe chief employment, for feme 
fucceeding ages, was war and conqueft. 


408 Alaric, with the united ftrength of Huns and Goths, after ravaging a great part of Italy, 
befieges Rome itfelf ; but is bought off by five thoufand^pounds weight of gold, thirty thou- 
fand pound weight of fiiver, four thoufand filk garments, and three thoufand purple furs. 
But the Emperor Honorius not performing thofe conditions, Alaric returns and takes Rome, 
caufing Attalus the Hun to be proclaimed Emperor there ; this being the firft time that any 
foreign enemy fucceeded in fuch an attempt, fince the early times of that empire. . 

410 Alaric befieges and takes Rome a fecond time, plundering it for fix days together, and re- 
duces the greateft part of that vaft and incomparable city to allies, .cruelly butchering moft of 
its citizens. The moft fuperb palaces, the grandeft ornaments and decorations upon earth, 
'the gradual work of a long feries of ages, were in a few days reduced to a heap of rubbilh, 
never more to attain their priftine fplendour. 

Upon this fad occafion, the pufillanimous Emperor Honorius removed from Milan, the 
ufual place of his refidence, to Ravenna, for his greater fecurity. 

412 Dr. Howell, in his Hiftory of the World, obferves, that, at tins time, the Jews, who had 
been fettled in Alexandria ever fince its foundation by Alexander the Great, were famous in 
that city and in other places, u for their egregious cunning in trade, and in the practice of 
“ brokerage ; ,J the very qualifications for which that people are famous at this clay. And, 
indeed, having no country of their own, and being Grangers every where on the face of the 
earth, it feems natural enough for them to have fallen early into trade and brokerage ; more 
efpecially as the Chriftian nations generally debarred them from the hereditary poffeffion of 


what we call real or hereditary -eftates ; and did not allow them to be free o t corporations of 
handicrafts in towns and cities, r 

4x3 Whilft the eaftern Emperor Theodofius II. furrounded the city of Conftantinople with 
high walls of twenty miles in circumference, left that empire fhould be thrown into the like 
calamity and mm with the weftern empire, Italy is mi ferably harrafted by Vandals, Alans, 
and Burgundians; which iaft-named people, invading .Gaul at this time, and mattering Al- 
-fatia and other neighbouring provinces, forcibly ereflted the new kingdom of Burgundy* 

The approaching final -dilfolution of the -weftern Roman empire, is eafy to be accounted * 
for without' many words* 

A total depravation, of manners — an unbounded luxury and prodigality' — a grofs negJedi of 
military difciplinc-— a general venality — and a total want of zeal and regard for their country, 
were the principal caufes of its overthrow. To all thefe may be added, the vaft populoufnefs of 
the northern and north eaftern nations, who, for want ofduftenance at home, were forced to fend 
out great numbers of their people to feek for new fettlements. Others,, as fome conjecture, 
were driven fouthward by more potent nations behind them ; as the Goths were by the Scy- 
thians, 
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thians, &c. In either, or both cafes, unlefs they had been utterly deftroyed, ncccffity mutt 
probably have forced fettlements for them fomewhere, which they more eailly found at this 
time in the^ empire of the weft, than they could have done in former times, when virtue and 
public fpirit exifted among the Romans. 

420 The Eranks, about this time, became matters of a great part of the rich, noble, and’ 
extenfive country of Gaul, and ^thereby laid the foundation of the prefent kingdom of 
France. 

439 Genferic the Yandal paffes with his people into Africa, and feizes on the city of Carthage, 
&c. whereby a foundation was laid for the Yandalic kingdom in Africa, which continued for 
above two hundred years, till overthrown by Juftinianthe Great. 

Dr. Mafcou, in his Hiftory of Ancient Germany, “ thinks that Carthage, as rebuilt by 
46 the Romans, had rifen tojdmoft as great fplendour, as when fhe formerly contended with 
“ Rome for the fovereignty of the Mediterranean and he quotes Salvianus’s words, who 
ftiles it the Rome of Africa* where arts, philofophy, commerce, and navigation-, were greatly 
cultivated, and where great riches were acquired from foreign countries. 

440 The year following, Genferic, from*Carthage, invaded Sicily. 

Spain had been firft invaded about the year 412, by Franks, Vandals, Suevi, Alani, and- Si- 
lingi ; and to thefe the Vifi-Goths fucceeded, in 455, after forming a new kingdom at Tou~ 
loufe, in Gaul. , # 

449 The Britons, during the diftra&ions In the empire, having been deferted by the few Roman 
forces which were there, in the year 430, and, being cruelly harrafled by the Scots and Pifts, 
on the withdrawing of thofe forces, found themrfelves under the neceffity of calling in the 
Saxons, in 449, to their affiftance : but they foon became mailers inftead of allies, driving 
the unhappy Britons # up to the mountains*and barren parts ; and, after expelling the Pifts and 
Scots, divided the fouth part of the ills amongft their leaders, gradually erefting feven mo- 
narchic, which at length were reduced into one kingdom. 

* At this time Attila the Hun, called by the Chriftians of the Roman provinces, “ The 
Scourge of God,” carried inexpreffible devaftations into Italy, Gaul, and Germany. In an 
encounter with the Roman Governor, in Gaul, it is faid that three hundred thoufand were 
flam on both fides ; others fay, above five hundred thoufand. He alfo took Arras, Tongres, 
Spire, Strafburgh, Mentz, &c, renews his ravages in Italy and Gaul, in Flanders and Bur- 
gundy, and then dies on his birth-day. 

After ft many fucceflive ravages and fuch unheard of flaughter, it cannot be furprizing 
that countries, till then the richeft, the moft populous, and the fineft'in Europe, remained* 
for feveral fucceeding ages, poor, abjeft, and thin of people, without arts, commerce, or in- 
duftry, * , 

455 Genferic, king of the African Vandals,- takes and plunders the city of Rome, for four- 
teen days fucceftiveiy. * 

472 To compleat the mifery of the once glorious and triumphant city of Rome, Recimer facks 
and plunders it of all that the former ravagers had fpared. 

476 Laftly, Odoacer, king of the Heruli, having, in his turn, mattered the now wretched city, 
ttripped young Auguftulus, its laft nominal emperor, of the Imperial enfigns. Whereupon 
Odoacer affumed the more modeft title of king of Rome or Italy, and held it till the year 
492, when he was murdered l>y,. Theodor ic, king of the Goths, whole fuccefifors held Rome 
and part of Italy till the year 568, when the Lombards became matters of it. 

E 2 - Th;;*j 
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Thus a final period was put to the weftern empire, after having fubfifted one thoufand three 
hundred and twenty-four years from the foundation of Rome, and five hundred and fevcn 
• years from the battle of Aftium, or the overthrow of the republican conftitution. Befides 
the univerfal corruption of the Romans already mentioned, there were other concurring caufe§ 
that contributed to their fall: particularly, their Emperors permitting fuch vaft numbers of the 
barbarous nations on the confines of the empire to fettle within its territories; and more efpe* 
cially the later Emperors employing thofe barbarians conftantly in their wars, whereby they 
became better foldiers than the native Romans. And what yet farther contributed to this 
cataflrophe, was the fuffering thofe auxiliaries to be conftantly kept up in feparate bodies, 
headed by their own officers ; fo that they were enabled with greater facility to effeft their 
purpofes. We cannot, however, difmifs our account of this vaft revolution, without re- 
Hefting, that it was a juft difpenfation of the Almighty^o fuffer an empire, which owed its 
greatnefs to that infatiable appetite for dominion which fwallowed up fo many free ftates and 
potent monarchies, to be conquered and ravaged in its tura by barbarian nations. Even in 
the later period of their republic, the Romans^! id not hefitate to deprive other nations of 
that liberty which was the boafted fymbol of their own government. 

430 Although, to preferve a due conneftion, we have gone fo far as the final overthrow of 
Rome, we muft now look back to the year 430, to take a view of the fortified and moft 
eminent cities which were in Britain, when the Romans abandoned it, as they are handed 
down to us by Gildas, viz. o 

Britljh. Names. Lath Names . Modern Englijh Names . 

* Kaxr Ebrank. Eboracum. * York. 

^ Chekt. Cantua R r i a . Canterbury. 


% Gorangen. 
% Lunbune, 

% Legion. 

% Colen. 

* Glou. 

* Cei. 

* Bristou. 
Cerin. 

% Guent- 

* Graunt. 

% Leon. ' 

Daujeu. 

* Loichoit. 

Merdxn. 

, Perts. 
Legion, 


Wtgornia. 

London i a? 

Leicestri a. 

COLCESTRI A. 
Gloucestria & Glevum, 
Ceicest ria. 

Bristoli A. 

Cerincestri A. 

WlNCESTRlA. 

Cantabria. 

C ARLF.OLI A. 

Dorcestria. 

LlNCOLNI A 

Caermarthen. * 


Worcester. 

London ^ 

T ^ 

jLEIC£ST£R. 

Colchester. 

Glocester. 

Chichester. 

Bristol. 

Cirencester: 

Winchester. 

Cambridge. 

Carlisle. 

Dorchester. 

[Lincoln, . fometimes 
1 named of old N icol. 
Carmarden. 

PORTCHESTER. 

Caerleon. 


\ otiC, in the Saxon tunes, bad various names, or at leaft various ways of writing its name# 
As, particularly, Yorickand Eurnick; from whence it is eafy to derive the name' it now 
bears. . t 

N. B. Befides this lift, there were many other kftles, forts, and open towns in Britain. ■ 


We 
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430 We may here obferve, firft, That' twelve or thirteen of tliefe places are to this day fomc of 
the moil eminent in England, and are marked with an afterifk. Secondly, That although 
Norwich, Exeter, Oxford, Chefter, Lynn, Sandwich, Yarmouth, Portfmouth, Plymouth, 
Bofton, Nottingham, Durham, Shrewfbury, Southampton, Ipfwich, Rochefter, Dover, 
Derby, Lichfield, Hereford, Salifbury*, Coventry, Warwick, Stafford, Northampton, Mon- 
mouth, Dartmouth, and many more, be not named by this ancient author ; yet it is known 
that feveral of them were towns, though fmall, in the* time of the Romans, and are to be 
found in Antoninus’s Itinerary, as well as in Ptolemy’s Tables, Ac. others indeed were 
founded. pretty early in the time of the Saxons. Thirdly, there are other towns that are 
known to be more modern ; as Newcaftle upon Tyne, Hull, Ac. founded fin ce the Norman 
conqueft. Fourthly,- there are feme coniiderable towns that fcarcely exifted three hundred 
years ago. And, fifthly, there^ are alfo feveral others of fome importance, which have more 
lately grown up, from the vaft increafe of our general commerce. Such are feveral of our 
clothing towns in the weft and north ; our iron-manufa£hire towns, and alfo fome places on 
our great rivers and fea coafts, which ftill more recently owe their rife to the mere increafe of 
our naval commerce ; fuch particularly a? Falmouth and Burlington. We mull at the fame 
time obferve, that feveral towns on ‘the fea coafts, formerly eminent for their fifheries, are 
now much decayed ; though many more have rifen into conlequence, and fome even fince 
Cambden wrote his Britannia, as # we ma$ r reafonably conclude from his making no mention 
of them in that elaborate work. 

Excepting the exportation of corn, tin, lead, and horfes from Britain to the Roman 
provinces on the continent, there does not appea* to have been any other foreign commerce 
from Britain during its bein^ fubjeft to Rome. To the Romans, however, the Britons un- 
doubtedly owed the manufadttring of cloth — the building ofhoufes and towns — the im- 
provements in gardening and hufbandry, and fundry other domeftic improvements. All 
which, upon the Romans deferring them, and through the perpetual ravages of the Piets and 
'Scots, feem to have been in a great meaftire dropped ; fo that when they fled over the Severn, 
they feem hardly to have carried with them any tafte for the polite improvements, nor any 
thing elfe which the Romans taught them but the Chriftian religion, which they ftedfaftly 
held. Their unfettled condition, indeed, was a fufficient excufe for their ncglefl: of com- 
merce and of arts ; whofe firft, but dilatory, revival and improvement were entirely owing to the 
Saxon conquerors. 

Although we cannot fix on the precife year, yet all hiftorians are agreed, that it was 
towards the clofe of the fifth century that the famous city and republic of Venice took 
its rife. 

Attila the Hun, already fo often mentioned, breathing nothing but utter devaluation, 
wherever he went, had obliged the nobleft and richeft inhabitants of Aquileia, Padua, Con- 
cordia, and other cities on the continent of Italy next to the Adriatic fea, to fly with their 
beft effeds into the numerous fmall fandy ifles lying amongft the Shallow waters or .raarfhes 
at the upper end of that fea near the fhores of the continent; on which ifles, about feventy- 
two m number, the fugitives built themfelves fuch habitations as their circumftances would 
admit ; there having been only, before that time, a few fishermens huts on fome of the 
iflands. 

By degrees, and by the acceiJIon of Amany more fugitives, this event gave birth to the noble 
maiden city of Venice, juftly fo teftmed, as having never been taken by any foreign power. 

, Cardinal 
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^476 Cardinal Contareno makes their firft flight into thofc ifles to be fo far back as the year 42s 5 
though others confiderably later. He fays, that the firft church they erected was dedicated* to 
St. James ; and that even in his time, towards the ciufe ot the fifteenth century, it was Hill 
to be feen in the moil famous of thofc ifles, called the Rialto ; which with the reft of them, 
had belonged to the city of Padua. PetAvius, Mezerai, Mu after, See. fix oathe year 45a for 
their firft flight from the continent ; though, without doubt, there were many fubfequent 
accdlions of people, who were induced, for the fame reafon, to fettle on thofe naturally- 
fortified fpots, which, being only divided from each other by fliallow canals, were formed into 
many fmall towns or villages, and were afterwards joined together by bridges in or about the 
ninth century. From many of thefe iflands the people in after times removed to the 
principal one called Rialto, for their greater conveniency and fecurity ; and where the moil 
magnificent part of the beautiful city of V enice is ftill fituated. Thefe numerous ifles are 
furrounded with a flat ground, always covered with athallow fea, having little or r no tide, 
whofe waters the modern Italians call lagunas or marfhes. 

The people finding, from experience, that the feparate magiftracies or conftitudons, as they 
may be termed, of thofe fmall towns or village^, were inconvenient, united them, at length, 
under one government, joining all of them together by four hundred and thirty bridges, and 
formed in this manner the prefent magnificent city of Venice, which, contains about one 
hundred and eighty thoufand inhabitants. * 

From the very firft fettling of the continental fugitives on thefe ifles, neceffity obliged' them* 
to devote themfelves to commerce ;• the firft beginning •of which, was, naturally, that of the 
fifhery. r 

For how, indeed, could a city entirely furrounded with fea, fubfift without conftant and 
daily application to maritime commerce, wifich was to procure them the neceffaries of life 
Their next commercial objeft after the fifheries was that of fait, found in certain pits in thefe. 
ifles: and as the inhabitants remained, for^feveral centuries, without any other iSnd or 
ground but the bare fees of their houfes, many of which had been gained from the fea, it 
behoved them, at ail events, to be ftrong in Slipping. 

Thus, by the application of its inhabitants, added to the fecurity of its feuation, Venice 
gradually became the general magazine for tire merchandize of the neighbouring continent ; 
to which the many rivers that fall into the Adriatic fea greatly contributed. And as the 
Venetians in time became the carriers of this merchandize, into far diftant countries, they 
were thereby enabled to bring back raw materials for manufa&ure, of woollen, filk, linen, 
iron, brafs, &c. which greatly enlarged the circle of their commerce. “ The traffick of their 
“ fliips and gallies,” fays Machiavel, in his Hiftory of Florence, “ with fundry forts, of 
“ merchandize, which other nations wanted, occasioned a great refort of Slipping, from 
“ foreign- parts, to the port of Venice.” 

After acquiring a fuperfluity of wealth, and changing their boarded huts into ftately houfes, 
the Venetians ere&ed magnificent public ftrudtures, both for civil and facred ufes-. At 
length they gained dominions on the continent, both of Italy and Dalmatia, &c. as alfo 
many large and fertile iflands in the Levant, many of the latter, however, they have long fince 
loft to the Turks. . 

The wonderful fituation of Venice, in point of natural ftrength, is not to be paralleled 
upon earth. Secure, as well from the affaults of (the erfemies as from the ravages of the fea, 
by a vaft femicircular bank, with convenient openings for the admiffion of Shipping, they were- 

enabled 
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476 enabled to pro fee u to their commerce amidlt all the wars and devaluations on the neighbouring 
continent. It was a principal obje£l with them, to be as much as poitible the importers of 
all foreign merchandize in their own (hipping, as well as the exporters of all that they feut 
into foreign countries. This was one great caufe of railing Venice not only to immenfe 
wealth, hfd to be, as it actually happened, a great naval power; even long before any of the 
new kingdoms, farmed out of the ruins of the wefiern empire, had acquired any degree of 
maritime ilrength. Its fituation for the convenience of commerce was no lefs happy than in “ 
point of fecurity and Ilrength. It had the fnorcs of Greece on one fide, and of Italy on the 
other : behind it, northward, a great and populous continent ; and foutliward, on its front, 
it was open to the mild Mediterranean and Levant feas, wafting the fiiores of the richeft, 
fine ft, and mofc populous countries of the world. With all theft advantages, however, Venice 
wag fubjeft to fome inconvenifipcies, more efpecially rcfpc&ing the pleasures and amufements 
of the rich, who could have no rural recreations without being conveyed to the continent ; 
fo that when men fpeak of th$ great fcarcity of any thing, it has been ufual to fay, that it was 
as great a rarity as a horfe in Venice. This confideratioa was probably one great incitement 
to the obtaining a territory on the neighbouring continent. 

From fuch beginnings, after the fall of the wefiern empire, Venice find, and Genoa, Flo- 
rence, and Pifa afterward, laid the foundations of the revival of commerce throughout the 
Mediterranean fhores, which, in# procefs* of time, was extended to the countries of Europe 
without the S freights of Cadiz. To thefe free cities of Italy the reft of Europe, weft ward, 
owed the firft models and maxims for commerce ; although much of ours, in Britain, was 
more immediately taken from the German Hans Towns in the thirteenth and following cen- 
turies ; thefe laft having already derived theirs from thefe Italian cities ; which were, for 
feverai centuries, tire only ports of Europe*, weft of the Eaftern or Greek empire, which had 
gnv considerable commerce, or any valuable manufaftures for the fupply of other nations.. 
For, as •here was then very little naval commerce without the Mediterranean, the naval {lores 
of the countries within the Baltic fea, then barbarous and unknown to the reft of Europe, the 
wool, leather* tin and lead of Britain, with the grapes and other fruits of France, Spain, and 
Portugal, lay in thofe days proportionably negle&ed, or ferved chiefly for their own proper 
rife ; until the fettle meat of the new kingdoms, and the increafe of their people, begat*, to 
make commerce in fome meafure abfolutely neceflary. 

We have dwelt the longer upon the rife of Venice, and have, in fome fenfe, anticipated 
part of the Ixiftory of its increafe and progrefs far beyond this century, purely for illuftratioru 
We ftall, however, now return to our chronological order and method, after juft obfervmg* 
that Angelins a Werdenliagen, in his Treatife de Rebus Pubiicis Hanfeaticis, makes the 
foundation of the city of Erfurd in Upper Saxony, coeval with that of Venice. 

480 The eaftern Emperor Zeno, fays Dr, Howell, in his Hiftory of the World, Vol. II. pu 10. 
ordained, that none fhquld exerctfe a monopoly of any thing relating to the fuftenance of 
men, &c. “ The pra&ice of monopolies, fays our author, had, according to Pliny, been 

“ complained of in all ages, and frequent finatus imjuita had been made againft them.” 

The city of Erfurd was in the country from whence the Franks came, who had now con- 
quered Gaul ; they were, probably, the firft founders of this city, having kept poffdlion of 
their original country, although Old Saxony hi general remained ftill unconquered and un- 
civilized. 1 ’ / 

i ' 496 Ciovir 
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496 Clovis the Great, or Louis I. king of the Franks in Gaul, having, in the vear 

braced Chnfhamty, it became, by degrees, the general religion of the country 7 9 ’ ^ 

Md “ GwI : thus ' a Wod ™ “ L ^ 

„„T, h n E “‘f‘" a " s ’ a P e »P Ic «ffl ■>»"■ unknown by that name, invade Thrace, and commit 
great daughter; but they are bought off by the eaftern Emperor Anaftafius I. aid retire il 
their own country. me 1Ilt0 

Before we conclude our account of the Fifth Century, we fhall briefly obferve from T 
riorentina, Lugduni, q ua„o, p. a, > 5 6a - That otdm d^ 
Of th weftern empire, great numbers of rich and nob> families in Italy retired to. the d t v 
<t f f Fjo ; en «> not only on account of the fertile nature of its Grounding territorv bm 
being by us fituatmn, ftrong and fecure from the ravages to which almoft all the other 

C Zlf ?i y TT of people of condition iaid IhfLnda. 

We ffll RCpUbl ‘ C V WhlCh made a confide rable figure for many fucceeding ages.” 

We Ihali now end this lamentable Fifth Century ; which in nnr , 

period to the Times and Hiftory of the Ancients, with refpeft to the^ountrieTlXV'comL* 
hended under the name of the Weftern Empire. . . ktCly COffi P re “ 
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BOOK HI. 

Comprehending Twelve entire Centuries of Tears t and fitch Part of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury of the Chrifian JEra as is already pafi, down to the prefent Time. 

SIXTH CENTURY. Its CHARACTERISTIC. 

A* D. 

501 A LTHOUGH Monf. LcfClerc, 211 his Compendium of Univcrfal Hiftory, is of opinion, 
-i/lL. that the period of time called Ancient Hiftory, fhould be continued to the reign of 
Charlemagne, 44 becaufe/’ fays he, 44 it was about that time that the Roman empire was utterly 
44 deftroyed /’ yet we have taken the liberty to differ from him in this point, which, however, 
is of very little importance either way ; fince it is certain, that our venerable Bede is, by fe- 
veral authors, confidered to have Jived in the middle ages, and that the weftern Roman empire 
was fo entirely deftroyed at the Jatter end of the fifth century, that every province of it, from 
Italy inclufive, both weftward and northward, was occupied and mattered by a new and bar- 
barous fet of people, of ftnynge languages, laws, ufages, and religion ; fo that with regard 
to the countries we have limited ourfelves to treat of, viz. thofe provinces which lie north and 
weft from ancient GreSce, or from modern Turkey in Europe, the times of the ancients, or 
what Mr. Le Clerc calls Ancient Hiftory, *feem undoubtedly to have ceafed at the end of the 
fifth century, and confequently what is called the middle ages to have commenced with the 
fixth century. Machiavel, in his firft book of the Hiftory of Florence, fpeaking of the to- 
tal alterations which Italy and other Roman provinces underwent at that time, and the vaft 
alteration in the condition of the Italian cities, fays, 44 The provinces/’ meaning thofe of 
the weftern empire, 44 changed their government, laws, cuftoms, manner of living, religion, 
u language, habit, and name ; from whence fprung the ruin and the rife, the fall and in- 
44 creafe, of many cities : amongft the ruined ones were Aqueleia, Luna, Chiufa, Populonia, 
44 Fiefola, and many more. Among thofe new built were Venice, Sienna, Ferrara, AquI- 
la, and many others. Thofe which from fmall ones grew great, were Florence, Ge- 
“ noa, Pifa, Milan, Naples and Bologna/’ — Provinces, lakes, rivers, feas, and men, changed 
their names, more efpecially in France, Spain, and Italy* * 

, We fhall briefly obferve of this Sixth Century, that its charaderiftlc, or dlftinguifhmg 
charader, is, in fubftance, no other thail a continual fucceffion of confufions and revolutions ; 
partly deealioned by the fierce and reftlefs -difpofition of the barbarians, who, in the preceding 
century, had taken pofleffion of the weftern empire, and par&y by new invaders driving out 
the preceding ones. Yet, although in fo turbulent a ftate of things, very little dired com^ 
'Hiercial hiftory can be expeded^ the reader will, ncverthelefs, find many important incidents, 
neceflary to be remarked, as being preparatory and introdudory to our principal lubjed. 

I* F 507 During 
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507 During the confufions in the weft, the eaftern empire was far from being in a ftate of tran- 
quillity. The Emperor Anaftafius I. after buying off the Goths, in the year 507, was obliged 
for his future fafcty, to build the famous long wall, for the Iheltering of Conftantinople it- 
felf, from fea to fea, being in length four hundred and twenty furlongs, or fifty-two miles and 
a half of Britilh meafure, and twenty feet in tliipknefs. 

508 In this year, Clovis, king of the Franks, drives the Goths, for a time, out of Languedoc. 

510 By this time the Franks had eftablilhed four kingdoms in Gaul, viz. thofe of Paris,- Metz, 

Soilibns, and Orleans ; which however were all united not long after. 

517 Arthur, king of Britain, of whom fo many romantic ftories are related, is faid to have been 
aided by the Scots and Pi£ls againft the Saxons. 

Thierri, or Theodoric, baftard fon of Clovis, king of the Franks, beats and expels the 
Danes from Antwerp. This is the firft time we meet with the name of Antwerp, as alfo 
of the Danes, in the fecond volume of Mafcou’s Hiftory^of the Ancient Germans, Tib. xxi. 
Thofe favages, ranging along the coafts of Saxony and Friefland, failed up the river Meufe, 
and laid wafte-all the country between that and the RhinS. In their retreat, however, they 
were vanq-uiftied both on land and fea, by Theodoric,. who recovered both prifoners and 
booty. Yet, in moft of the following times of their ray»^|, they are ufually included in tire 
general name of Normans. ' * T. 

Soon after this, the Abbe Vertot, in his Hiftsry of the tftahf Ilhrne nt of the Britons amongft 
the Gauls, thinks that the miferahle Britons, difpoffcfied of their lands by the Saxons, crofied 
over tire fea, and took refuge in that part of Gaul, lying on the Britilh Channel, called Ar- 
morica, then moftly defart ; which, fropi thence, took the name of Bretagne, or Leffer Britain. 
Many others of tire diftrefled Britons took Ihelter amongft the mountains of Devonflrire and 
Cornwall, but more efpecially in the country ^afterwards called Wales. 

From this retreat the Saxons were the more encouraged to bringlnto Britain new colonies of 
their people, who foon overfpread the illand ; fS that what we call England, and the greater 
part of the eaft fide of Scotland, were peopled with Saxons, Angles, Danes, &c. 

Chichefter and Abingdon are both faid to be built at this period, by Ciffa, king of Suflex. 

£26 In this year Juftin, the eaftern Emperor, bellowed Auftria on the Lombards for their fer- 
vices againft the Goths. The Lombards afterwards feize on Pannonia, which they held for- 
ty-two years 

529 * The Emperor Juftinian the Great publiihes his famous Codex of the imperial or civil law, 
and four years after, his other work of the fame kind, called the D.igeft y both which, a- 
mong other things. Were conducive to the orderly regulation of commercial dealings through- 
out that empire, as drey were alfo long afterwards in the new ere£led weftern kingdoms of 
Europe. 

533 In t3a5s year the Emperor Juftinian fent out a fleet of five hundred fail of fhips, carrying 
twenty thoufand feamen ; alfo ninety-two fhips named Dromones, then ufed in fea-fights, 
carrying two thoufand rowers ; his army alfo confifted of ten thoufand foot, and five thou- 
sand hotfe, with which his famous General, Befifarius, conquered . all the provinces of Africa 
on the Mediterranean coaft, that the Vandals had ravilhed from the empire, together with the 
iftes of Majorca, Minorca, Sardinia, and Corfica," all which were then comprehended under 
the Vandal kingdom in- Africa. Mafceu obferves, that as the Emperor’s people were then 
unexperienced in naval affairs, and that Italy, Sicily, Giul, and Spain were- under the domi- 
nion of the Goths and Franks-, that attempt was Teemed hazardous by many of Juftinian’s 

. . nobles. 
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nobles, Procopius, fecretary to Belifarius, reports, that there were then remaining two pil- 
lars of ft one at Tangier, on which the following fentence was infcribed, in the Phenician 
language, viz. “ We are they who fly from Joftiua the robber, the fon of Nun,” meaning 
the Canaanites driven out by him. But the charafter of Procopius, as a juft hiftorian, being 
much que$ioned, and no other author making any mention of this matter, the truth of it is , 
much doubted. 

About this period, the Emperor Juftinian is faid to have firft ufed the Chriftian aera in 
the computation of time, and in deeds, &c. before which time, either the Olympiads, the year 
of Rome,' or that of the reign of the Emperors, were ufed for thofe ends ; yet it was not be- 
gun to be ufed in the weft till long after. 

537 The Emperor Juftinian’s general, Belifarius, vanquifhes the Goths in Italy, fo far as to get 
poffeflion of Rome ; which t§n years after, is retaken by Totila, king of the Huns, who plun- 
ders that moffc unhappy city, carrying away the Senate and all the inhabitants : yet, in the year 
following, during Totila’ s abfence, Belifarius recovers and re-fortifies Rome ; which, how- 
ever, is repoffeffed by Totila two years after, who alfo, in the fame year 550, greatly defaced 
the beautiful city of Florence. Laftly* three years after, Narfes, Juftitiian’s general, van- 
quishes and kills Totila in battle, as he did alfo his fon Teia the fame year, and thereby put 
an end to the dominion of the Goths in Italy. 

539 The Huns crofs the Danube, and lay Wafte Illyricum, Thrace, Greece, &c. even to the 

fuburbs of Conftantinople ; while the Bulgarians, from the weft fide of the Danube, .attack 
the Greek empire; and the Perfians, at the fame time, rob it of fome of its Afiatic pro- 
vinces. * 

540 The Lombards, from Ptononia, make a conqueft of the country of Venetla, and of all 
between the Alps and the river Po* Thus one fet of Barbarians fucceedsjanother, to entail mi- 
fery on that fine country. 

550 m Abouu the year 550, Lechus removes from about the Bofphorus Cimmerxus, /. e. the 
Streights of Caffa, in modern Grim Tartary, into that part of Sarmatia, fince named Poland, 
and becomes Sovereign thereof. Whether this be the fame Leclius, who is faid by fome old 
authors to have founded Bremen, or whether Bremen was really a town before Charlemagne’s 
time Is not quite certain. Others fay, that Lechus came out of Croatia into Poland, and 
founded the city of Gnefna. He Is alfo faid to have fubdued Silefia^ Brandeburgh, Mecklen- 
burgh, Pomerania, Holftein, Saxony, and Pruffia, and his brother Czechus to have fettled 
in Bohemia. All which, accounts relate merely to the extenfive conquefts of the Sclavi, difo 
ferently told by different authors. 

About this time we firft find mention made of bells in France ; although Paulinus, bifliop 
of Nola, had already introduced them into churches in Italy. In the following century, the 
venerable Bede mentions them ; but they were net known in the Greek empire till they were 
fent thither by the Venetians in the ninth century. 

Certain Monks, who had been in India, having acquainted the Emperor Juftinian of their 
being able to obtain for him what he had fo long wxfhed for, viz. “ That the Romans/ 9 
for fo they ftill continued to call tbemfelves at Conftantinople, although Rome, mi its wef- 

555 tern provinces, had Been before poffeffed by Barbarians, At ftiould not, my longer be o- 
“ biiged to purchafe raw filk of the Perfians, nor of any others; for, having Iked long in a 
** country called Serinda, they\ow aflured him, that although the origin of raw filk was till 
. u mm a fecret from the Weft, it proceeded from certain worms, taught by nature to fpin it 
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^555 «< out of their own bowels ; and' that although it was impra&icable to bring thofe worms fo 
•« far alive, yet it would be eafy to procure their bags, wherein were innumerable eggs, which, 
« being covered with dung, and thereby heated, would produce thofe worms. 5 ' Hereupon, 
the Emperor promifed them great rewards for their Undertaking. They therefore returned 
to Seririda, and brought the eggs from thence t<$ Conftantinople ; fo that raw filk was, in 
time, produced in great abundance, to the great enrichment of the provinces, it being foon 
worked up into manufactures at Athens, Thebes, Corinth, See* Galen, who lived about 

- ■ the year of our Lord 173, fpcaking of the rarity of filk in his time, declares it to be- in ufe no 
where but at Rome, and only among the rich. The Emperor Aurelian, who died in the 
year 275, is faid to have denied his Emprefs a robe of filk, becaufe of its high price ; which 
feems to be fcarcely credible, if it was in ufe at Rome in Galen's time. The Greeks in the 
army of Alexander the Great, are faid to have been the fijft who brought wrought filks from 
Perfia into Greece ; but till this period, it was manufactured no where but at Berytos and 
Tyre in Phenicia, from whence it was difpofed of all over the . weft. The Venetians, foon 
* after this time, entering into commerce with the Greek. empire,., fupplied all the weftern parts 
of Europe with filks for many centuries, as well as mth 0 jb^mhcr eaftern merchandize; yet 
feveral kinds of modern filk manufactures were unknoiJjSSpt'ald times, fuch as damalks, in- 
vented at Damafcus, velvets, fattins, &c, — Vopifcus, hi the dife of Aurelian, writes, that 
gold and filk were, in thofe times, . exchanged weight fpr wejgfc, to which circumftance, thp 
Rhodian law, according to Howel, in his Hiftory of the World, bore teftimony. 

About this time, according to Pancirollus, water mills'" for grinding of corn, were invented, 
or, moft probably, only re-invented bycBelifarius, while he was befieged in Rome by the Goths. 
Pancirollus thinks the ancients were not acquainted with the* ufe of water-mills, becaufe they 
parched their corn, and pounded it in mortars and that, afterwards 1 , certain mills were in* 
vented, which were turned by men and beafts with great labour; yet at the fame he quotes 
Pliny, Cap. xo. Lib. xviii, as naming wheel's turned by ftreams of water, fcppofed" after- 
wards to be loft till the time of Belifarius, as was probably the cafe of feme other arts.' < 

556 About this time flouriftied Gildas, the Britifh Hiftorian, furnamed. the Wile; he died in 
' the year 57a. 

568 The Lombards commenced their monarchy in that part of Italy ftill bearing their name, 
under their king Albinus ; where they increafed in power and dominion during the courfe of 
two hundred years. 

569 The eaftern Emperor, Juftin II. eftabltihed a general governor over the territories which 
that empire ftill held with great difficulty in Italy, naming him his Exarch ; whofe refidence 
was fixed at Ravenna, then a large and ftrong city. Whilft the eaftern empire held Ravenna 
and Its territory, which wag till 755, the Venetians often politically affifted the Exarchs againft 
the Lombards, and by that means opened a commerce with that empire’s ports in the Levant, 
which proved greatly conducive to the increafe of their 'wealth and power. 

573 At this time flouriftied Gregory of Tours, filled the Father of French Hiftory, He died 
in the year 593. ■ 1 * 

581 Many hiftorians think, that, about this time, the pure and proper Latin tongue ceafed to 
be fpoken any where in Italy ; out of which, and^ the languages of the feveral barbarous in- 
vaders, \.the Italian tongue arofe. Yet Brerewood, and'fome others, conjecture, that this al- 
teration of the language of Italy happened fomewhat fodner, 
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The Gothic monarchy in Spain is advanced to its higheft pitch under King Recaredns, 
who now poffeffed all that large country, excepting a fmall part, which the remains of the old 
Roman troops held fome little time longer. This Gothic kingdom retained alfo feme of the 
bordering provinces of Gaul ; and poffeffed alfo a part of Mauritania on the coaft. of Africa. 

550 Dr. Hgwell, in his Hiftory of the World, has, from Paul their hiftorian, given us the drefs 
of the Lombards at this time. They wore loofe garments like the Anglo Saxons, moftly of 
linen, having large feams, and being interwoven with various colours. Their fhoes were 
open ahnoft to the toes, and buttoned or laced together. They afterwards began to wear liofe, 
over which, when they rode, they drew a fort of breeches 3 but this laft fafhion they borrowed 
from the Romans. 

597 This year Auftin, with four hundred other monks, arrived in England from the Pope. 

600 At the clofe of this century, fuch of the unhappy Britons as had not withdrawn into the 
mountainous parts, or into Gaul, but remained difperfed among the Saxons, were generally 
treated by them as abje£fc flaves ; and froni hence, according to our hiftorians, arofe the con- 
dition of villenage in England, which continued, more or lefs, to the reign of King 
Henry VII. * 

SEVENTH CENTURY. 

• '9 

The feventh century was a period full of troubles in feveral parts of Europe : and although 
religion, and fome fort of learning alfo, are faid, by hiftorians, to 'have begun to flourifh in 
England, and was from thence propagated into the Netherlands and Germany, yet fo dark is 
the hiftory of this, and fdme fucceeding centuries, and fo uncertain their chronology, that 
Dr. Howell, in his Hiftory of the World) is frequently at a lofs to tell how long each king 
reigned in the feveral nations of Europe ; which he has particularly inftanced in Theodoric, 
king of -the Franks ; Childeric IL and many others in that country, as well as in England, 
Spain, Italy, &c. So that we muft feel «nr way, as well as we can, until we arrive at lome- 
what of an enlightened period, or obtain better or more authentic materials for hiftory and 
chronology. In this century, however, we have the firft accounts of the Sclavi, who proved 
fo troublefome in fucceeding times. We find London, even at this age, to have been a place 
of fome commerce : but the ravages of the enthufiaftical Mahometan Saracens did inexprefTible 
damage to the Eaftern or Greek empire ; for by taking Egypt from it, they are faid to have 
wholly interrupted the trade to Eaft India by the way of the Red Sea, for about fix hundred 
years ; although another way was, in the mean time, found out for bringing the Eaft India 
merchandize into Europe. 

60a About this time, according to feveral authors, the Sclavi, a Pagan people, from the north 
eaft parts of Europe, and from that part of Alia then termed Scythia, removed to, and fettled 
in, that part of Dalmatia and Iftria, from them named Sclavonia, which name it retains to 
this day : that fierce people afterwards forced their way into Bohemia, Poland, and the northern 
parts of Germany, where they remained obftinate Pagans for feveral centuries, and indeed until 
moft of them were extirpated. Yet they have left their language in both the firft-named 
countries, where it is vernacular to t£e prefent period. 

604 In this year, our venerable Bede calls London" a mart town of many nations, which re- 
" paired thither by fea and lane 1 .” 
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614 In this year, Mellitus, bifhop of London, with the affiftance of Ethelbert, king of Kent, 

firft founded a church and monaftry on a fpot of ground near London, then called Thorney ; 
which minfter or monaftery, lying weft from London, came afterwards to be named Weft- 
mi. after. Mr. Tyrrell, in the firft volume of his General Hiftory of England, calls the king 
who built this monaftery Sebert, king of the Eaft Saxons. From fuch fmall ^beginnings did 
the prefent magnificent city of Weftminfter take its rife ; with many other confiderable cities 
in various parts of Europe. This monaftery was deftroyed by the Pagan Danes, but was 
,-afterwai'ds re-founded in greater fplendour by King Edward the Confeffor. 

620 Clotaire, king of France, ere&s the country of Brabant into a dutchy, in favour of Pepiiv 
.Landric, fon of Carloman. 

621 Under Suintilla, whom fome call the firft Gothic monarch of all Spain, the remains of the 
old Roman forces were this year totally expelled that country, 

622 The year 622 is ufually affigned for that of the Hegira, or flight of the impoftor Mahomet 
from Mecca to Medina, whofe followers, the Saracens, till now a contemptible people of 
Arabia, were made inftmments in the hand of Providence for punifhing and diftreffing the 
Eaftern empire ; from which, by the moft rapiS conquefts, they, in a few years, ravifhed not 
only Egypt, but all the African coafts of the Mediterranean, quite weft to the ftreights of 

• Cadiz or Gibraltar ; where, notwitliftanding fome fuccefsful attempts of the Eaftern emperors 
for recovering the fame, their pofterity and religfon remain to # this day. And from this Hegira, 
or, as fome write it, Hejira, or flight of Mahomet, all Mahometan countries to this day 
begin their computations, and date their writings and t ran fact ions. It is ufually faid, that the 
Emperor Heraclius might have eafily craftied that wild fe£i in its infancy ; yet even in the life- 
time of this emperor, not only part of Africa, but Syria Slid Paieftine, were feized on by 
them, with the city of Jerufalem, after a liege of two years, whilft Heraclius bufied himfelf 
about queftions of religion. Incredible were the riches which thofe poor Saracens fojind in 
the cities of Syria : infinite quantities of moft valuable jewels, filk, gold and filler fluffs, &c* 
with which, till now, they were utterly unacquainted. Vaft quantities of rich merchandize 
alfo were deftroyed by fire, to the inexpreffible detriment of commerce ; and the invaluable 
library at Alexandria was deftroyed, which contained fuch a numerous colleftion of books, 
that the Saracen commander teftified his politenefs by diftributing them to the warm baths of 
that vaft .city, which, fome fay, were four thoufand in number, yet it took fix months to 
confumc them alb In the reign of Heraclius alfo the Saracens conquered a great part of 
Ferfia, which kingdom had but a few years before ftruek terror Into the ^hoie empire ; fa 

. inconftant are the greateft things on earth. T o fay the truth, this calamity was more- grie vou$* 
to Chriftendom, than even the irruptions already recited of the northern barbarians into the 
weftern empire, who, though at firft they created grievous diforders and calamities, yet be- 
coming foon after Chriftians themfelves, they rather, in the end, ferved to ftrengthen Chrif- 
trinity : but thefe Mahometans took a furious enthufeftic pleafure in deftroyiiig every mark 
of Chriftianity and politenefs wherever they prevailed. 

*1 he firft naval exploit of the Saracens weft ward, did indeed, prove unfortunate to them ; 
for having palled tlie Straights of Gibraltar, their fleet was totally overthrown and burnt by 
Bamba, or Wamba, king of Spain. 

- T lie Eaftern Emperors in this century ftill held fome part of Africa, yet fo loofely, that the 

* governors thereof began to fet up for themfelves : but *the Saracen Admirante, as they call 
their chief naval commander , from which name, fome fay, the modern word Admiral is 

derived 
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622 derived or borrowed, vanquilhed Gregory, one of the imperial governors of Carthage, and 
quite deftroyed that city, and alfo poflefled themfelves of Tunis in its neighbourhood, which 
they have held ever fince. Whilft the Caliph’s Admirante in Egypt, with feventy Ihips, in- 
vaded and wafted the Hie of Cyprus, in the year 651 ; and after defeating the Greek emperor 
Conftans IJ. inperfon, in a naval engagement, attacked Rhodes, and next the Cyclades, and 
having ravaged the coafts of Sicily, and taken Syracufe, returned with a vaft booty to Alex- 
andria. They even had the boldnefs, in the year 669, to make an unluccefsful attack on 
Conftantinople itfelf, on which occafion the inhabitants are faid to have invented a fort of 
fire, that would burn under water, of which we are, at this time, entirely ignorant. 

At their taking of Rhodes in 653, it is faid, that the famous Cololfus, or brazen ftatue of 
Apollo, which had been erefted one thoufand three hundred and fixty years before by Laches 
and^had long before this been^thrown down by an earthquake, was now found lying on the 
ground ; and that the metal of it, fold to a Jew, and weighing feven hundred and twenty 
thoufand pound weight, loaded nine hundred camels. It is faid to have been one hundred 
and twenty-fix feet high, and ftood aftride over the haven of the city of Rhodes ; fo that the 
fhips failed in and out between its legs, being juftly reckoned one of the feven wonders of the 
world. There are fome, however, who, perhaps with reafon, think the ftory of that Coloffus 
to be merely fabulous. It is indeed ftrange to believe, that the Emperors of Conftantinople, 
who held this famous ifland fp loqg, fhoufd never have removed fo great'a treafure. 

The famous city of Rhodes anciently celebrated for its great commerce, and for its excellent 
fea laws,, mentioned in our firftloook, by which the Greeks, Romans, and all the ports of the - 
Mediterranean fea, were governed in maritime cSfes for many ages, as the middle parts of 
Europe afterwards were by th’ofe of Oleron, and the nations on the Baltic fea, &c. by thofe of 
Wifbuy. To complete what was done by the Saracens in this feventh century, in the year' 
6^8, they reconquered Africa, upon the withdrawing the Imperial troops from thence. By 
this conqweft, the Saracens introduced the Arabian language into Barbary, where it is fpoken; 
to this day ; although the native Africans,* who poffefs the inland and mountainous- parts of 
the country, ftill retain the ancient African language. The Saracens altered, the names of 
places wherever their conquefts reached, and deftroyed all marks of learning every where. 
Thus, to the admiration and amazement of all mankind, a parcel of poor ignorant Arabians 
under the firft four Caliphs, fuccelfors of Mahomet, conquered more countries in about, 
feventy years, than the Roman empire could do in four hundred years fpace, viz. Firft, they 
drove all the Jews and Chriftians quite out of Arabia. Secondly, like a torrent, they con- 
quered the great and rich provinces of Syria and Mefopotamia. Thirdly, Egypt and all- 
Africa. And fourthly, Perfia; befides Paleftine, Cyprus, Rhodes, Sicily, &c. ; they alfo- 
befieged Conftantinople every fummer for eight fucceffive years,, and retired at the approach of 
winter. 

We have here thrown together a fummary account of the conquefts of the Saracens, as far 
as this century goes, without undertaking to anfwer for the exaftnefs of the dates of their 
feveral expeditions ; the Chriftians of thofe difmal times having handed down to us very loofe - 
and incorreft accounts thereof, and fome perhaps not abfolutely to be relied on.. 

We fliall only farther obferve with Dr. Mafcou, &c.— That while the eaftern empire was; 
lofing its beft provinces in Alia and Africa:, and was even threatened with the lofs of all ; the- 
court of Conftantinople retained' a great external pomp in titles, offices, habits, equipages, 
&c, while, on the other hand, ail enlbeliifhments of the mind, as well as all ipirit and 
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courage, ;arts and faiences vanifhed ; even on the medals extant of thole times, the inventions: 
and reprefentations were as much debafed as the metal of which they were made. 

With regard to the provinces of the late weftern empire at this time, we are to obferve, that 
the barbarous nations, who had taken violent polTeffion of them, had abfolutely overturned all 
the Roman laws and conftitutions, and introduced in their Head their own feiidal law, which 
was fuited to their martial difpofition. Their lands therefore, wherever they prevailed, were 
held by their grandees, or princes, by feuds or feods, i. e. fiefs, or military tenures ; and by 
the like tenure or fervice, did the fmaller landed men hold of the greater ones. Such a con- 
flitutiou, being entirely calculated for war and conquefts, was by. no means fuited to peaceful 
.and commercial .arts, improvements, and induftrv; which, for this reafon, amongft others, 
were fo long difeouraged, and fo flow in their advancement in Europe. The Lombards in- 
troduced the feudal conflitution into Italy about the yea^. 570, and this occasioned its being 
promulgated under the Emperor Frederic Barbaroffa, about the year 1150, in form, and under 
titles, being then incorporated as a part of the civil law, with regard to military tenures and 
fervice. Our learned Selden thinks the Franks brought the feudal law with them into Gaul; 
yet it feems at leaft doubtful whether our SaxSn anceftors brought it hither, or whether, in 
that part of Germany from whence they came, the fame military tenures for lands were cuf- 
tomary, for they had no written laws ; fo that it is thought the feudal law, in its full extent, 
was not immediately eftablifhed in our ifland, # nor perhaps a 'great while, if at all, before the 
conqueror brought it hither from Normandy* This objedt, however, we fhall then have 
occafion to treat more at large. • 

]But we muft now return to the chronological order of our work. 

628 Although the buildings in England, as well as in moil other parts of Europe, out of Italy, 
were very mean in thefe times, even their churches being generally of timber, yet the venerable 
Bede relates, that Paulinus, having,, in the year 628, converted the governor of Lincoln to 
the Chriftian religion, lie built a church of ftone, of curious workmanfliip, hyhat cify : but 
it feems the bare walls were only {landing in Bede’s time, the roof being fallen in. 

In France, fays Mezerai, all ranks at this time made profeffion of arms. What gown- men 
or robe- men meant was not then known. Juftice was rendered by people armed. Their 
battle-ax and buckler hung on a pillar in the middle of the hall of juftice ; and the fame 
counts, dukes, and centeniers, who gave judgment in cities and villages, without any plead- 
ings or writings, led them to the wars ; yet they had no pay but an equal {hare of plunder. 
Ciotaire the Second, the tenth king of France, coined money of the gold which the French 
found in their own country at this time ; and payments were then made as much with gold 
and filyer uncoined as coined ; his coin of gold was much finer than thofe .of the V'ifigoth 
kings of Spain. 

831 In the hiftories of Flanders we read, that in the year 631, Ciotaire, king of France, be- 
llowed on Lideric, fon of Salvert prince of Dijon and Burgundy, the government of Flanders, 
then covered with wet and marlhy grounds in fome parts, and in others with great woods 
and forefts, on which account he* and alfo feveral of his fucceffors, were filled forefters of 
Flanders. 

638 ; At this time both Thuringia and Heffia were fubjeft to the kings of the Franks, L e. of 
, France, being the country from whence they originally came in the, fifth century. And in 
this very year, Dagobert, king of France, is faid to have founded at Erfurd in Thuringia the 
college of $Xp Peter on the IJilL And .although Saxony .was not as yet fubdued, yet we find 
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l *. Pepin, the father of Charlemagne, founded the abbey of Hirchfield in Hefiia, in the year 745, 
as alfo that of Fulda, and of St. Mary’s in Erfurd, See. 

640 The religious feafon of Lent is faid to have been now fit ft obferved by our Saxon anceftors 
in England. 

About |his time alfo Omar, fon-in-law to the impoftor Mahomet, had conquered from the 
Greek emperor Heraclius, in about the fpace of fix years, all Mefopotamia, Syria, Palcftine, 
Egypt, a nd the whole coaft of Africa, fince named the Barbary Coaft. 

The fame year, that unhappy Greek empire, under Conftans II. who was juft come to the 
throne, was terribly harraffed by different enemies. The Arabians, or Saracens, with a sleet 
of one thoufand feven hundred veflels, ravillied Cyprus from it, whilft tire Goths from the 
Euxine fea, the probable progenitors of the modern Coffacks, invaded it with two thoufand 
fail, but they were both at length overcome. 

641 In this year, according to Speed, Ercombert, king of Kent, is faid to have divided that 
country ’into parilhes by Honorius, the archbilhop, for which he refers to the records of 
Chrift Church in Canterbury. 

665 The Greek emperor Conftans II. wen* this year to Rome, and ftripped it of all the valuable 
rarities which former pillagers had left, and lent them to Conftantinople. He alfo attempted 
to dethrone Grimbald, king of Lombardy, and to drive the Lombards out of Italy. But 
Grimbald’s fon totally defeated^ the arnty of Conftans, ancl feized on ieveral cities of the 
Exarchate ; fo feeble were the efforts of the Greek empire, even in thofe early days. 

674 Glafs makers were this year Brought from France into England, on building the new abbey 
of Weremouth ; the church of which was built o&ftone, by French mafons, after tire Roman 
manner. “ Abbot Benedict,” fays the venerable Bede, “ alfo brought over artificers, lkilied 
“ in the making of glafs, which till then had been unknown in Britain, wherewith he glazed 
ci jjjg windows of that church and monaftery, and thereby taught the Englilh the art oi glafs 
TT ma ki»g, which has proved fo ufeful in making of lamps for churches, and other veffels for 
“ divers ufes.” * 

691 Pepin, mayor of the palace of France, takes the city of Utrecht from Radbold, Duke of 
jr which country of F rifia was then of a much larger extent than the province lo named 
in our days. 

694 The kingdom of Kent muft have been very wealthy at this time, according to Tyrrel’s 
General Hiftory of England, in which he quotes the Saxon chronicle, as follows : that the 
Kentilhmen having this year leagued with lira, king of Wellex, they, on account of his al~ 
liance and friendfhip, gave him thirty thoufand pounds of filver, Withrid being their king. 
Now, if the Anglo Saxon pound of filver was, fo far back, as is generally conjeaured, equal 
to the Anglo Norman pound, i. e. thrice as much filver as our nominal money pound, then 
they paid ninety thoufand pounds of our money for his fnendlhip, which, in thofe poor 
times, before there was any thing like commerce, was a very gieat fum lor lo frnall a 
kingdom. 

697 The Frifians were ftill Pagans at the clofe of this century : for we find, from venerable 
Bede, that W xllcbrode, an Englilh man, at this time croilbd the fea into Frifia, being lent 
thither by Pepin for their converfion,* who gave him the caftie of Utrecht for his epifcopal 
feat, the Pope having appointed him Bifhop of Frifia; and as he carried with him twelve 
affiftants, an early correfponderke was thereby opened between England and the Netherlands, 

which in time brought on a mutual commerce. 

Vot.. T. G , About 
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About this time, our venerable Bede, as he is always ftiled by authors, both foreign and 
domeftic, wrote his Church Hiftory of Britain. He is faid to have expounded almoft all the 
Bible and to have tranflated the New Teftament and Pfalms into the Anglo Saxon tongue. 
He died in the year 734, His works are publifhed in moll parts of Europe, he being efteemed 
an excellent author, for the dark times in which he lived. Gildas, Gregory, of Tours, and 
the venerable Bede, fays the Abbot V ertot, are the only fare guides in the dark paths of thole 
early times. 

JOO The city of Cracow in Poland is faid to have been founded in this year, by Cracus, who 
had been created Duke of Poland. This city, Guefna, and Pofnania, being the moll ancient 
of any in that country. 

We fhall clofe the feventh century with remarking, as already hinted, that by the Saracens 
becoming inafters of Egypt, and of its great mercantile p.pital Alexandria, the commerce to 
India, up the Nile, and thence by the Red Sea, which the Roman emperor Auguftus, and his 
fucceffors, had fo much cultivated, and which was continued by the Greek empire till this 
period, was hereby totally interrupted, and remained utterly fufpended for fome centuries: 
yet the people of Greece and Italy, fo long accuftomed to the fpices, drugs, &c, of India, foon 
found means to obtain them by land carriage in caravans, not only by the way of Syrian 
Tripoli, Aleppo, and Bagdat, after they had been brought up the Tigris and the Euphrates 
from tire Perfian Gulph ; but likewife by the fame coujfe frpm Trebefon, or the Black Sea: 
the former of the two, however, was moft generally pra&Hed, and has continued even to our 
own days. This trade, in fucceeding times, gave life* and riches to the free city of Italy, 
cfpecially to Venice, and, in an inferior degree, to Genoa, Florence, and Pifa, 

«! 

EIGHTH CENTURY. Its CHAIACTER, 

This eighth century, amidft many violences, and fundry great revolutions and changes in 
moft parts of Europe, affords, neverthelefs, a dawn of the revival of commerce and arts. 
The propagation of Chriftianity in Germany, towards the clofe of it, not only opened a 
communication between that extenfive country and the other more civilized ones, but likewife 

prepared the way for introducing Chriftianity into Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Poland; 

o that a regular intercourfe for commerce was eftablifhed with countries, till then almoft as 
much unknown to the chriftian parts of Europe, as the moft interior regions of Africa are at 
prefent. A melancholy revolution, indeed, happened to the Chriftian Goths of Spain, by 
having their monarchy totally fubverted by the Moors of Barbary ; a revolution which, in its 
confequences, greatly retarded commerce, as well as chriftianity, in that noble country, for 
everal fucceeding centuries. Neither did the cruel, and almoft continual, ravages of the 
orwegians and Danes, under the more general name of Normans, permit the fettlement of 
peace and tranquillity, without which commerce will ever languifh, in feveral provinces of the 
late weftern empire The new enthufiaftic left of the Mahometan Saracens in theEaft carried 
theirconquefts and ravages to an unaccountable height againft the declining Greek empire; 
w nlft a new weftern empire is formed out of the once barbarous nation of the Franks, who, 
under their great leader Charlemagne, unhappily lay the foundations of ecclefiaftical tyranny 
in Europe, fo obftruftive of freedom and commerce. Yet we fhall difcover, even in this 
century, certain promifing fymptoms of a more fettled ftate of things, fpringing up in various 
parts of our quarter of the globe. We find Londofc to be a place of fome commerce, and that 

there 
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& there were many new cities growing up in Germany, hereafter to make a great figure in the 
commercial world. 

702 In the beginning of this century, Eugenius VII. king of Scotland, is faid to hare begun a 
praftice,* afterward conftantly continued in both the Britannic nations, of caufing the ads and 
ordinances of his predeceffors and of his own time to be recorded in monafteries : and al- 
though the monks were, for many reafons, by no means the molt proper hiftoriographers, 
yet fuch records, unfaithful in many refpefts as they are, were certainly better than to have 
had none at all ; which, confidering the grofs ignorance of the laity, would probably have 
been the cafe, had notthofe ecciefiaftics undertaken it, 

703 The Venetians difeard their tribunes, and eledl Paoiuccio their firft doge, duke, or prince, 
who proved inftrumental aggrandizing their city, by building caftles or forts in their 
lagunas, or marfhes, and by erefting docks for fhipping, of which he conftantly kept up a 
ftated number for the public, fervice. 

709 Luxury, where there is any thing like wealth, will certainly fliew itfelf more or lefs in all 
times, Mr. Tyrrell, in his General Hiflory of England, gives an inftance of it in thefe rude 
times ; when, in the year 709, Wilfred, a Northumbrian bifhop, a lofty and ambitious man, 
was the firft Engiifh Prelate who had made ufe of filver veflels or plate. 

713 The Goths of Spain, being, mueli degenerated from their priftine virtue and valour, their 
empire there began to decline about the beginning of this century : but their ruin was acce-* 

• lerated by the wickednefs of their king Roderick ; for he having, in the year 712, ravifhed the 
daughter of Count Julian, his governor of the {frovince of Ceuta on the Barbary fhore, that 
count, in revenge, induced the Moors, or Saracens, his neighbours in Barbary, firft to 
undertake the expulfton of the Goths, whom we may now call Spaniards, out of Africa; and 
^lext, under Vitus, their Caliph, or, they call him in Barbary, Miramomolin, to attack 
Roderick in Spain itfelf, who, notwithftanding he brought an hundred thoufand men into 
'the field, was totally routed, and himfeifllain, in the year 713. In confequence of this vic- 
tory the Moors, forfowe now call them inftead of Saracens, in three years time were enabled 
to conquer all the cities and provinces in Spain, excepting only the mountainous parts of 
Afturias and Bifcav, where the Chriftians fled for fhelter, the Moors not thinking it worth 
their while to follow them. Yet, from thole inacceffible places they, in time, 'gradually en- 
croached on their conquerors fo far, that, in little more than feven hundred years, they drove 
the Moors entirely out of Spain. The Moors were, in the beginning, fo profperous and 
date, that they drove the Spaniih Goths out of Languedoc, in France, then called Septimania; 
yet they were foon afterwards driven thence, with aJmoft incredible flaughter, by Charles 
Martel, mayor of the palace of France. The Chriftians of Spain might, without doubt, have 
expelled the Moors much fooner, had they kept all their conquefts united under one king, 
inftead of erecting feveral feparitte kingdoms out of them, for the grandeur of their younger 
Ions. On the other hand, it muft he # allowed, that the Moors fell into the very fame error ; 
yet as the Chriftian kingdom of Caftile was growing great, by gradually uniting other pro- 
vinces to it, the Chriftians conquered one Moorilh ‘kingdom after another ; thofe Moorilh. 
kingdoms frequently engaging in hoftilities with each other, and often times allying with 
their Chriftian neighbouringjprinces fox that end ; fome of the Chriftian princes alfo entered 
into alliance with Moorifh onds, whofe, children they fometimes intermarried. We have faid 
more, on this famous revolution, that the grounds of our faying fo little hereafter con* 
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cernmg Spanifh commercial hiftory, for federal fucceeding centuries, may the more plainly 
appear. For as the Moors and Chriftians were aimoft continually at war againft each other, 
there was neither leifure nor inclination on either fide for the profecution of commerce to any 
confiderable degree, until the one had entirely conquered the other. 

The French hiftorians fpeak much of the great number of religious houfes already erefled 
in this century, and about this time, in France, prompted by the fpirit then prevailing fora 
monaftic life ; which induced great numbers of monks to go thither from England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. People of this cafi went wandering from one country to another, to feek out 
fbrefts and mountains, which, fays Mezerai, were the more quickly peopled, according as 
they were more folitary and defart. 44 So that,” he adds, 44 thofe crowds of penitents be- 
“ came beneficial to France ; for the frequent incurfions of the Barbarians having laid it wafte 
44 and defolate, it was ftill in many parts over-run with /fiiickets and woods, and,Jn the 
li lower lands, overflowed and marfhy. In thefe places, therefore, thofe good monks labour- 
44 ed with their own hands, to clear, drain, plant, and build* not fo much for themfelves, 
44 living as they did, with great frugality, as fpr maintaining the poor ; fo that, of barren, 
41 woody, and overflowed defarts, that were frightful to look upon, they made fertile and de- 
44 lightful fpots ; not to mention, that all which remains’ of the hiftory of thofe ages has been 
44 preferved alfo by them, and handed down to us.” The fame remark, which Mezerai has 
made, relating to France, may with equal propriety be applied t® England and Scotland, where, 
as we have already hinted, the great convents were aimoft the only repofitories of our hiftory 
for many centuries ; there having been in each of thofe greater religious focieties, one of 
their number termed the Hiftorian, who 5 kept a record of what was deemed the molt material 
public occurrences, though, in general, with very little exa&nefs, and lefs impartiality, where 
any thing relating to the church, and more efpecially to the mon&fteries of their order, in- 
terfered. r ^ 

Much the fame may be faid of the other Chriftian countries of Europe in thofe dark times, 
in. which were firft broached, recorded, and handed down, the wild and romantic accounts of 
pretended miracles and nonfenfical exploits of their feigned faints ; whilft not only every thing 
relating to commerce and arts was omitted to be recorded, which indeed is the lefs to be 
wondered at, as there was then fo little of either in the weftern world, but likewife the genuine 
fprings of ftate matters and, found policy were aimoft totally neglefted for thofe monkilh 
fooleries and fallhoods. 

The Chriftians of Spain having fled from their 'Mooriih conquerors, as before obferved, 
into the mountains of Afturias and Bifcay, they, in this year, under Pelagius, of the royal 
line of the Goths, ereft a frnall monarchy there, wherein, fays Monf. Le Clerc, in his Com- 
pendium of Univerfal Hiftory, he was not a little favoured by the great {laughter which 
Charles Martel made of the Saracens in thefe times — and from thence they gradually fpread 
to “Leon, Caftile, &c. until they, at length, utterly expelled the Moors in the fifteenth 
century. * 

About this time, we firft find any mention made of merchants, in certain parts* trading 
intd inland cota tries,, though probably much like our modern pedlars. 

The fame year Solyman, the Mahometan Caliph, befieges Conftantinople In vain, with three 
thoufand' fhips, and three hundred thoufand men. 

^ * aws of Ina, king of WefTex, which were made^between the years 712 and 727, it 

is laid* according to Bifhop Fleetwood in his Chronicqh Precipfum, that 46 an ewe, with her 
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“ lamb, was worth one fhilling, till fourteen nights after Eafter after which time, probably, 
it became cheaper. Till we approach the Norman conqneft, we are fomewhat in , the dark as 
to the weight and value of our Saxon coins ; therefore, we fhall only obferve on this article, 
that if their money was the fame with that of the Anglo Normans, as many think, this is no 
extraordinary inflance of the cheapnefs of provifions fo far back. 

According to Dr, Mafcou’s hiftory of the ancient Germans, the kings of the Franks, until 
the beginning of this eighth century, had not as yet reduced the two noble provinces of 
Swabia and Bavaria, which acquifition was owing to the good condudt of Charles Mattel. 
His fon Pepin made the Frifians tributary ; and the venerable Bede fays, that the dominion of 
the Franks, in his time, extended in the Netherlands beyond the Rhine. 

The Moors of Spain invade Gaul, or France, and take Narbonne, but are driven from the 
fiege of Touloufe back into Spain. 

About this time, fome of the Italian cities begin to affume Independence, and choofe them- 
felves Ddces, &c. 9 

About this time alfo, Winifred, an Englifh Monk, to whom for his goodnefs they after- 
wards gave the name of Boniface, began to preach Chriftianity in Thuringia, &c. in the in- 
ner parts of Germany, with good fuccefs ; whereupon Pope Gregory fent for him, and con- 
secrated him a Bifhop, in partibus infidelium . He had fupplies of money, fays Mafcou, from 
the Monks of England ; but Jiookj were very fcarce. He fays there are letters ftill extant be- 
tween him and feverai perfons, in one of which he defires a legible copy of the Prophets to 
he fent to him, and fome of Becle’s writings to make ufe of in his fermons. »Thofe letters,* 
fays Mafcou, fhew both the poverty and fimplicity*of thofe times. — The Abbot Guthert de- 
fires he would fend him fon fe glaffes, there being no fuch thing made in England. — Boniface ■ 
fends to Archbifhop Egbert a fmall veflel of wine, wherewith to make him and his brethren 
Bjgrry. — -In another place, Mafcou relates, % that Boniface, being at variance with the Bifhop of 
Salt fburg^ who was a native of Ireland, got him condemned as a heretic, by Pope Zachary 
for teaching that the world was round, and that there were Antipodes. This, however, was 
no more than what La&antius, St. Jerom, and St. Auftin, though fathers of the church, 
had declared to be herefy long before. St. Auftin, in his book De Civitate Dei, fays, “ Their 
At fable of the Antipodes, /. e, men living on the oppofite fide of the earth, where the fun 
** rifes when he fets to us, having their feet oppofite to ours, is a thing utterly incredible, and 
“ not to be believed/ 8 Yet, it feems, our venerable Bede, the moffc learned of this age, 
admitted and taught that the earth was round. It appears, however, that Boniface took great 
pains to root out the barbarous and Pagan cuftoms of the Germans, who at this time fed on 
raw bacon, and on horfes flefh, and, in fome parts, praftifed human facrifices. He founded 
the Abbey of Fulda, and had all the countries of Germany, which he had converted, under 
his jurifdiftion, having, in his old age, in the year 745, been conftituted Archbifhop of 
Mentz ; but was martyred by the Pagan Frifons in 755. (Adami Bremenfis Hiftoria Eccle- 
fiaftica a Lindenbrogio edita : Hamburgh 1706, 'in folio, Lib. i. p. 3.) Brandis Hiftory of 
the Reformation, &c» in the Low Countries, Vol. I. fays, he was alfo Archbifhop of the 
Frifians, or Utrecht, in the room of Willebrood, who was fent thither from 'England in the 
year 690, for their converfion s the fame author' relates that Boniface was raaffacred at Dock- 
Bin, in 752. ^ , 

It was either in this, or the pre^ding year, that the Greek Emperor Leo-Ifaurius vanquifh- 
led the Saracen fleet, according to Aforifotus* ' Lib, ii. Cap, 3. by a new artifice, viz. u by 

** looking- 
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“ looking glafles placed againft the fun, whofe reflefted rays, contraAed into one point, fet 
’ u fire to the Saracen fleet, and made them retire from before Conftantinople. 55 There is 
another odd ftory of fire under water, which the hiftorians of the Greek empire relate, in the 
preceding century, viz* anno 673— which was probably forged on the fame romantic anvil : 
fo dark and uncertain are the accounts of thofe times, and of the ftrength, of the Saracen 
fleets and armies, that there can be no fafe reliance on them. 

•Luitprand, king of the Lombards, taking advantage of the difference between the Greek 
* Emperor Leo-Ifaurius and Pope Gregory II. concerning the wo Shipping of images, which 
that Emperor zealoufly oppofed, invades the Exarchate, and other parts of Italy, ftill poffefFed 
by the eaftern empire, and even took the then rich and potent city of Ravenna, the refidence 
of the imperial Exarch ; but this Pope, growing jealous of the increafing power of the Lom- 
bards in Italy, applied to Orfus, Duke of Venice, who no iefs jealous of the Lombards, 
and favoured the eaftern empire : when the Venetians, though not yet poflefled of any part of 
the continent, beginning, even fo early, to make a confiderable figure, arifing from their 
commerce to the ports of the Levant, fitted out a confiderable fleet, and, joining the troops of 
the Exarch, they retook Ravenna, and reftored it to the eaftern .empire. 

725 About this time, the Moors of Spain invade France with an army of four hundred thoufand 
men, if authors of that time are to be credited, and become mailers of Bourdeaux, Poic- 
tiers, &c. But in the fucceeding year, Charles Martel, by the afliftance of the Germans 
and Lombards, at the battle near Tours, entirely cleared that country of them, with the 
flaughter of almoft their whole army. There are fome/however, who place this great occur- 
rence in 730. * 

. 726 The eaftern Emperor, Leo-Ifaurius, continuing ftrenuo r afly to oppofe the ufe, as well as 
the worfhip of images, the people of Conftantinople mutiny thereupon; and Pope Gregory 
II. fomenting a fimilar infurreftion in Italy, riLeo is provoked to confifcate the Pope^ patri- 
mony in Calabria and Sicily. Gregory hereupon applies to Charles Martel, which gives the 
F rench a pretext, for the firft time, of concerning themfelves in the affairs of Italy. Luitprand, 
king of Lombardy, fides with the Greek Emperor againft the Pope, and on the other hand the , 
French come to the afliftance of the latter. Till this period, the people of the city of Rome 
acknowledged the fuperior dominion of the eaftern Emperors ; but being incenfed againft 
Leo for oppofing image-worfhip, they fliake off their fubje&ion to the empire. 

727 Ina, king of Weffex, begins to pay the tax of Peter-pence to the Pope, for the fupport of a 
Saxon college at Rome. 

728 Till this year we read of no naval exploits of the Franks, or French nation, when Charles 
Martel overcame the Frifians at fea, and wafted their country. 

Ale and Alehoufes, wg find, are of very great antiquity in England ; as the laws of Ina, 
king of Weffex, who died in this year, make mention of them. 

728 London was at this time, a city of confiderable r trade and commerce, according to the 
authentic teftimony of our venerable Bede, who wrote his Church Hiftory about this period, 
and died in the year 734* * He terms that city, Multorum Emporium Populorum — an Empori- 
’ mi\ or Mart of many Nations. * - 

530 The Saracens, or. Moors of Spain, having again invaded the South of France in prodigious 
numbers, were, in this year, defeated by Charles Martel, when three hundred thoufand 
Moors and upwards were flam, if hiftory fpeaks true, /and the reft expelled France ; yet pro- 
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bably this invafion may be the fame with that above mentioned under the year 725; fo -un- 
certain is the hiftory of this dark age. 

Even in the former part of this century, monalteries were become numerous in the belt 
and mofi wealthy parts of Chriftendom. Our Saxon anceftors in England, fince their con- 
verfion to Qhriftianity, were become fuch zealous encouragers of the monaftic life, that the 
venerable Bede himfeif began to apprehend the danger of their increafing too faft, .unlefs 
very well regulated* Several of our Saxon kings, prompted by this kind of zeal, had retired 
into thofe houfes, and ended their days in the pra&ice of devotion : yet certainly their reli- 
gion would have been full as acceptable to Heaven, and much more ferviceable to their fub- 
jcfts, had it been rather exercifed on their throne than in a cloifter.. 

740 Charles Martel, Mayor of the Palace of France, is faid, at this period, to have vanquifhed 
and rendered triburary, a pasf of the then extenfive Pagan Saxon country in Germany, in- 
habited by a fierce and numerous people. 

Great and terrible to Chriftendom was the power of the Saracens about this time, when 
their great Miramomolin, jor Emperor Ifcan died. Dr. Howell, in his Hiftory of the World, 
Vol. II. Part III. Chap. ii. P. 510, reckons up all the provinces of the Mahometan domi- 
nions, for which he quotes the Hiftory of thofe Arabians, by Ximenius, Archbifhop of To- 
ledo. 

“ 1. In Afia, they then had Icpnia, Lyftra, Alapia, Chaldea, Affyria, Media, Hyrcanla* 
44 Perfia, Mefopotamla, Syria, Upper and Lower Phenicia, Judea, and Arabia. 

“ 2. In Africa, they had Egypt, Ethiopia, and Barbary. 

44 3. In Europe, they had Spain ; and were onc 9 poffeffed of Sicily, Calabria, and part of 
** Apulia, in the modem kingdom of Naples *, in France they had poffeffed for a while Gallia 
“ Gothica, or Narbonenfis, u e. Languedoc’ and Gafcony, &c. till they were fo terribly 

flaughtered by Charles Martel.’ 5 

TTheir-dQower continued very great through all this century, although their hiftory is but 
dark and confufed, becaufe Chriftian writers, who were then alfo but few,, have given us lit- 
tle more of it than what concerned and affefted the Chriftian affairs. Dr. Mafcou obferves it 
to have been one of the greateft indications of their power, to have been able to fubvert the 
Perfian empire, which till then had been fo formidable to that of Conflantinople. 

In this and the fucceeding century, they wafted Corfica and Sardinia ; and fuch was their 
naval power, or the negleft of that of the Chriftians, that they bring three hundred fhips 
from Afia, and lay fiege to Conflantinople for two years together, though without fuccefs. 
They were now fo far fovereigns on the Mediterranean fea, that neither the Greek Emperors,, 
nor the Kings of France, were able to encounter their naval power, which, ftruck terror every 
where in thofe feas. Infhort, Profeffar Ockley, in his hiftory of that people, obferves, that 
they had now conquered and reigned from India in the Eaft to Spain in the Weft, and all this 
within the fpace of little mare than one hundred years, reckoning, according to Mr. Oekley’s 
computation of the Hegira, which he makes to have happened in 620 of the Chriftian a?ra ; 
but, according to Mr, Peris de la Croix, in his Hiftory of Tamerlane, in the year 598 5 and, 
according to his Father’s Hiftory of jG^nghifcan, in 603 ; though it is more generally thought 
to have taken place in 622, as we have remarked under that year ; for our Chriftian hiftori- 
ans are by no means agreed on the exaft year, although the wideft difference amongfr them 
ail does not quite amount to thirty years. The Grand Caliph, or Emperor of the 'Saracens, 
jfwayed the feeptre at Bagdat about fix hundred years, viz* to tire year of Clirift 1256, when 

^ Hulacoa 
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Hulacon Kan, the Tartar, who was grandfon of Ghenghifean the Great, flew Muftafem Billah, 
the laft of the Abaffide Caliphs, - and overturned the caliphate of Bagdat : yet before it was thus 
funk, it had gradually declined in its power ; for about the year of our Lord 868, Achmet 
Ben Tolon raviflied Syria and Egypt from him of Bagdat, and affirmed the title of Caliph of 
Egypt; and the Emirs and Lieutenants in Africa alfo revolted, and affirmed f the name of Ca- 
liph. The Moors, in Spain alfo, grown potent, and by reafon of their great diftance from 
Bagdat, fhook off their dependence, although they for fome time owned him of Bagdat for the 
Chief of the Faithful. Though all the foregoing revolutions did not take place exaftlyffi 
this century, yet we judged it requifite to throw them together here, for elucidating fo much 
of their general hiftory as feemed neceffary to be known. 

7425 The Greek Emperor, Conftantine Copronymus, renews his Father Leo’s edifi again ft the 
worfhip of images, and likewife iffues his prohibition agaj^sft the Invocation of Saints. This, 
being contrary to the fentiments of the Pope and the Italians, gives a pretext to Charles Mar- 
tel to march again with an army into Italy, where the Greek Emperors had {till fome autho- 
rity and dominions, in order to diftrefs Conftantine. s 

-752 Neither in the reign of Pepin, who came to the crown of France in 752, nor till after the 
to acceffion of Charlemagne in the year 768, had that kingdom been famous for any permanent 
768. maritime greatnefs ; this is confeffed by Morifotus himfelf, in his Orbis Maritimus, though 
in other refpefts he is lavlfti enough in his country’s graife^ “ Under the Merovingian line” 
fays this author, there were no maritime wars at all, wherefore I have made little or no 
mention of the kings from Pharamond to Pepin, For although the office of Admiral be 
i6 barely mentioned under Childebert I. who died in the year 558, yet we find no fea-fights, 
u no expeditions to any iflands or coafts, excepting only one already mentioned under Charles 
“ Martel, Pepin’s father, who van quifhed the Frifons at fea in 728, and wafted or burnt 
6i theifles of Amiftracliand Auftracli — Amljirachem & Auftrachem infulas incendit” 
lie adds alfo, ' u where thofe ifles lie, I am not able to tell.” Charlemagne, fage and en- 
terprifing Prince, faw the neceffity of a maritime force, as well for preferving'as for extending 
his empire. In confequence thereof, he made feveral new havens, and built many new fhips, 
with which Buxxhard, his Mafter of the Horfe, or Conftable, Comes Sietbuli^ vanquifhed the 
Saracens before Genoa, who then infeiled Sardinia and Corfica, and took thirteen of their 
fhips. 

,.■752 In confequence of Pope Gregory IT. having, fome years before, excommunicated the impe- 
rial Exarch of Ravenna, Aiftulphus, king of Lombardy, in this year, befieged and took Ra- 
venna, and all the reft of the Exarchate ; which, befide that noble city, comprehended feveral 
other cities, and a confiderable territory 5 whereby an end was put to that Exarchate, after it 
had lafted one hundred and eighty-three years. The next year, 753, Aiftulphus, thus ftrength- 
ened, breaks with Pope Stephen II. and in virtue of his late conqueft, claims the city and 
dukedom of Rome, as being a part of the Exarchate, and befieges that city. The Pope in 
vain demands fuccout of the Greek Emperor, ^ Conftantine Copronymus, then at war with 
both the ■' Saracens and Bulgarians ; but on his application to Pepin, king of France, that 
Prince marched, in 754, into Lombardy, and obliged , Aiftulphus to give up the Exarchate, 
•&c« to the Pope : yet Aiftulphus failing in this agreement, and again beiieging Rome, Pepin 
returns, in 756, befieges him in Pavia, his capital city, and forces him to put the Pope into 
aftual poffeffion of thofe territories : fo that the Pope,? now become a temporal prince, with- 
draws his allegiance from the Greek empire ; which, notwithftanding this great lofs, had ftili 
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a few cities, &c. remaining in the fouth eaft part of Italy, as well as all Sicily, till fome 
time after this period, when the Saracens invaded and pofTeffed themfelves of it. 

758 Verftegan, in his Reftitution of decayed Intelligence, quarto, p. ioi, 1628,* fixes on the 
year 758, as that wherein the Danes and Goths firft fortified the ifles of Zealand, on the 
coaft of the Netherlands, . by driving in piles, and making banks at low water mark. * 6 They 
66 were,’* fays he, “ fo provident, as firft to make certain mounts, ftill to be feen in the ifle 
« of Walcheren in various places, whither they might retire at high-water, and alfo repair to 
<< fave themfelves if the fea fhould at any time happen to break in upon them,” Yet, fome 
of the Netherland hiftorians make thefe ifles to be inhabited fo far back as the time of Julius 
Csefar; though probably only by a few fifhermen. On the other hand, Louis Guicciardini 
quotes the old Zealand hiftorians as follows : C£ That it was not till the year 938, that 
“ the violence of the fea farmed all thofe ifles which now compofe the Province of Zea- 
land; being before that time, firm, though low land, joined to Flanders : yet they were 
« not all formed at once, nor in the fhape we now fee them ; for very great alterations 
have happened, and the inhabitants have at different times recovered quantities of land, and 
fenced the fame in from the fea.” (DSfcrip. des Paybas. Antwerp 1582. fol. fecond edit) 
So dark, uncertain, and various are the accounts of thofe times of ignorance. 

Verftegan is alfo of opinion, that not only Holland and Zealand, but the greateft part of 
Flanders and Brabant, were originally overflowed by the fea, as lying fo low and even, that 
by cutting off the downs or fandSills, they might be again eafily overflowed. He quotes an c- 
minent author, who afferts, thut the city of Torsgres, in the Bilhoprickof Liege, though now 
near one hundred miles from the fea, was once a*fea port; alledging, amongft other rcafons, 
the great iron rings to whi«h fliips were faftened, remaining here in his time ; befide innu- 
merable quantities of fea {hells, in digging 3, few feet, found in ftrata, as in the fea ; with va- 
rious other reafons for proving thofe parts to have been feajn ancient times. And he thinks, 
with fome others, that the ifthmus of lahd which he fuppofes once joined Britain to France, 
between Dover and ’Calais, was, fince the general deluge, broke through by an inundation of the 
German fea, till then only a vaft bay, occalxoned, as he conjectures, by an earthquake, or fome 
other extraordinary means ; which thereby finding a new courfe into what we call the Chan- 
nel, aH thofe flat parts of Flanders, Brabant, &c. were deferted by the fea, and became dry, 
though at firft marlhy land. See his third and fourth chapters for fome other reafons for this 
conjefture, and alfo what Sir William Temple has faid on this fubjeCt, in his account of the 
United Netherlands*. 

About tliis time thofe eminent mufical inftruments called Organs, were firft brought into Italy 
and France, and thence into other parts of Europe, from the Eaftern or Greek empire,, where 
they were firft invented, and applied to religious devotion in churches, in finging the praifes 
of Almighty God. . 

;6o The famous city of Bruges in? Flanders, according to Louis Guicciardini’s Defcrlption of 
the Netherlands, fecond edition, in folio, anno 1581, in French, had its foundation firft 
laid in the year 760. It took its name from a bridge called Brugftock near it, between Ou- 
' dembourg and Rodembourg, the laft place is now named Ardembourg, which were two ma- 


% This curious fubjed has beenxonfidered in. a very full, ingenious, and able manner, by the learned and excellent: Abbe Mann, 
an Bnglifh Clergyman, of the Roman Catholic Church, t dident at Bruftels. Mr, Mann’s Treatife is £0 he found in the Memoirs o£ 
the Imperial and Royal Academy of that City. 1 
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rltime towns, faid to have been of fome confiderable commerce in this country, till ruined by 
the Danes or Normans. Out of the ruins of Oudembourg was built the original town or 
caftle of Bruges, the remains, or form of which, fays Guicciardini, is ftilL to be feen at this 
day. It is evident, therefore, though contrary to the opinion of fame, that Flanders was 
very early an inhabitable, and even a trading country ; and that our truly judicious Sir Wil- 
liam Temple’s account of thofe Low Countries, as they were in old times, is rooft to be re- 
lied on. 

768 The ever famous Charles the Great, called in the Frankifh or French language of that 
time, Charlemagne, pronounced and often written Charlemain, fncceeds his Father, Pepin, 
to the crown of France. 

770 Defiderius, the laft king of Lombardy, being at variance with Pope Stephen III. Charle- 
magne, an artful and ambitious Prince, marches into Italj&to the Pope’s aid, and takes'Pavia, 
the capital of Lombardy, with Defiderius, his Queen, and children, whom he Tent into 
France, where they were never more heard of. Thus an end was put to the Lombardic king- 
dom, after it had lafted 2,06 years. ^ 

772 Charlemagne having, two years before, conquered Lombardy, gets himfelf, in this year, 
crowned King of that fine country. 

773 He is entertained at Rome in the mofl fplendid manner, by Pope Adrian I. who, for his 
own ends, heaped all poffible honours and privileges on this^afpiring Prince, as King of Lom« 
bardy. Yet in the very next year, on Charlemagne’s return into France, feveral of the 
Dukes of Lombardy, as thofe of Spoleto, Friuli, Benevento, &c. fhook off the yoke, and 
declared themfeives independent. r 

It was about this time that Charlemagne, who had already, by fucceffion, a great part of 
Germany, feems to* have feriouily meditated *the conqueft of Saxony, which then, according 
to nioft authors, comprehended the 'greateft part of old Germany, and extended from the 
Rhine to the Elbe, It had not, indeed, in thofe times, any rich mines, noj^any cities or 
.walled towns in it, as David Peiferus, in hi* Origines Lipfienfes, 8vo. Francofurti, anno 
1700, lib. 1. page 3. exprefsly affirms, from authors who wrote near thofe times, in the fol- 
lowing words, viz. “ Ante Carolum magnum, in Germania veteri quam ut fupra demonftra- 
tum erf Danubio, Rheno, Oceano, Viflula, et Carpathiis montibus, conclufam finitamque 
u fuiffe, NulJas extitiffe Urbes ; Andreas Althamerus autor eft. Poftea, Oppida fuerunt era- 
, “ dita, quae vallis atque portis tantum communirentur idque Helmodus Prefbyter, non ob- 
feure innuit, &c.”L e . “ There were no fortified cities in ancient Germany, the bounds of 
44 which he here deferibes to be between the Danube, Rhine, Ocean, Viflula, and the Car- 
u pathian mountains, till Charlemagne’s time ; and even afterwards they had only gates, and a 
u furrounding wall or ditch, as Helmoldus a Prieft, who wrote in the twelfth century, plainly 
iA enough intimates, as well as Andreas Althamerus.” This is confirmed by the learned Lara- 
u becius, librarian to the Emperor Leopold, and feerctary of the city of Hamburg, in his 0 - 
44 rigines Hamburgenfes, (Hamburg 1706, p. 26. in folio.) His words are, “ Ante Carolum 
iC magnum, nullum Oppidum fuit in Germania.” By which word, Oppidum, is here meant 
a fortified town or city. For that there were opeiij towns and burghs in Germany prior to the 
time of Charlemagne, will not admit of the Ieaft doubt. 

The Royal Author of the Memoirs of the Houfe of Brandenburg, publifhed in French, 
and in Englifh in 1751, makes the city of Brandenburg to have been built in the year of the 
world 3588, or four hundred and fixteen years before the Incarnation of our Saviour,, by Bren- 
; * ■'.* - ■ nus* 
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Hus, who facked Rome ; and that from him it took its name ; for which he quotes the An- 
nals of Brandenburg, printed in 1595. But he does not clearly tell us how the Brandenbur- 
ghers came to know their own great antiquity without the ufe of letters, which it does not ap- 
pear they had, till taught by Charlemagne, who -firft caufed fome of their old poems or bal- 
lads , whi^h they -then only fung by heart, containing their ' ancient exploits, to be com- 
mitted to writing, in order the better to allure them to learn letters. Though it is probable 
the Franks, who lived nearer to the Roman empire, might have had the ufe of letters from 
thence, even before the final overthrow of that empire. For their old runic letters are men- 
tioned by Venantius in the fixth century, as being partly Roman and partly Greek, though 
rude characters ; but not of fo great antiquity as fome German writers would reprefent them. 
Yet he owns, 44 that there was not the jeaft veflige of Chriftianity to be found in Brandon.- 
44 burg till Charlemagne’s ti^e, who granted them peace on their confenting to embrace Chrif- 
44 tianity, and to be baptized in his camp near Magdeburg. Though as foou as his formidable 
44 army removed from them,^they all returned again to their old idolatry.” 44 In ancient times, n 
fays Dr. Strauchius in his Breviarium Chronologicum, 44 Germany, like moft other conn- 
44 tries of Europe, was a compofition of feveral independent democracies, till Charlemagne 
44 reduced the whole under his jurifdi&ion.” 

The moft potent of all Saxon princes at this time was Witikind, who, however, had no 
better capital for his refide$ce than the' village of Ereibourg, which was neither walled nor 
otherwife fortified. In this place was the principal Pagan Temple of the Saxons, which 
■Charlemagne deftroyed. It is* faid, that the prefent cathedral church of Minden was Witi- 
kind’s palace. * 

The Saxons frequently Evoked when Charlemagne was abfent ; fo that it coft him, near 
thirty y^ears, with various expeditions, and much trouble and bloodfhed, before he entirely 
reduced thofe people ; and, laft of all, the fierce nations on the north fide of the Elbe ; who, 
according to the Danifh hiftorians, w-ere fuccoured by a Danifh land army. The Danes alio 
fent out a fleet of 300 fliips againft Charlemagne’s dominions. This laft article ferves part- 
ly to account for the ravages of the Danes or Normans, as they are promifeuoufly called in 
-thofe times, on the coafts of the Netherlands and'of France about this period, under a pre- 
tence, probably, of being .allies of the .Saxons, which might ferve as an excufe for their terri- 
ble devaluations So ftoutly did the Saxons maintain their independence, that Witikind’? laft 
battle with Charlemagne, in the year 784, lafled three days. But we fliall enlarge more on the 
conqueft of Saxony, and of its great confequence, in our account of the next century. 

•78a Some authors fay, that by an infeription found on a ftone table in China, in 1625, dated in 
the year of our Lord 782, in both the Chinefe and the Syriac languages, there is not only a 
fummary of the Chriftian religion, but an account of its prqgrefs in China ; whereby it ap- 
peared, 44 That Chriftianity was firft preached in that country in the year of our Lord 636/* 
" if Monfieur Renaudot’s ancient Accounts of India and China by two Mahometans who travelled 
thither in the Ninth Century* is to be credited,; 144 and .that, in a great revolution which hap- 
44 pened.in China in 877, vaft numbers of Chriftians, as well as of Jews, Mahometans, and 
44 Perfians, were put to the fword, v|hen the city of Canfu was facked. Yet it is alfo faid, 
44 that, Chriftian Miffionaries continued to be fent over land from Syria into China, til} to- 
u wards the clofe of the tenth century; after which we hear nothing further of them : — and 
41 when, in the year 1517, the Portuguefe arrived firft in China, they found not the leaft vef- 
tige of Chriftianity there. Yet they afterwards difeovered the infeription already mentioned, 

* FI 2 and 
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** and alfo feveral croffes dug out of the earth/ 9 The author of the above quoted book even 
doubts, with our Sir John Chardin, “ whether the Chinefe themfelves knew the mariner’s 
€i compafs before it came to their knowledge from the Arabians, who had it from the Eu- 
u ropeans, and who communicated it to India and China long before the Portuguefe failed 
« thither. For, whatever ill informed authors may alledge, there is not ai> original word, 

“ either in Arabic, Turkifh, or Perfian, which can properly fignify either the Aftrolabe or 
** the Compafs. They commonly call the Compafs , Bojfola , which is the Italian name for 
« £ it. This fhews that the thing dignified, is foreign to them as well as the word.— The Ara* 

** bians,” continues our author, ic undoubtedly traded to India and China by the Red Sea, 

€i as well as by BafTora in the Perfian Gulph, many ages ago. But it is plain they only knew 
fi< the maritime coafls of China, otherwife we fhould have heard of the famous wall of China, 

“ long before the accounts we have of it from the eaftern^geographers, the oldeft of whom 
€i lived but at the difiance of between three and four hundred years from the prefent time/ — 
He alfo obferves, “ That between the two empires of India and China, there has been a com- 
€i mercial intercourfe by fea, as well as over l^nd, by the way of Cabul, &c/’ 

We muft here remark, that although Sir John Chardin doubts of the Chinefe being the 
original' inventors of the mariner’s compafs, yet he allows them the knowledge of printing, 
and of fire-artillery before we knew of either. ^ 

It may here alfo beobferved, what hifiorians tell us concerning the Poles, who, indeed, came 
generally very late into modem improvements, viz. that, till about the latter part of this cen- 
tury, they had not the knowledge of ihoeing their horfes, until they were taught by Lef- 
cus. . ■ ' 

584 It was in the year 784, according to fome of the Scotifh writers, that Salvathius, king of 
Scotland, entered into the firft league with France. Yet, according to others, it was their King 
Achaius who, in 788, or 789, 01792, made 4he firft league with France 5 Achaius Jiving, 
it feems, affifted Charlemagne in Spain againft the Saracens, and in Germa^ againft the 
Saxons. This league, which was fo often, renewed, and fo long continued between thofe two 
nations, was much more to the advantage of France than of Scotland. Achaius alfo, accord- 
ing to the Scotifh writers, fent to Charlemagne, Claudkis Clement, and John de Mailros, 
and not Alcuin, as fome erroneoufly have faid,’ two learned men for that age, who laid the 
foundation of the U nlverfity of Paris. But the Saxon writers make OfFa, king of Mercia, to 
fend Alcuin. It is, indeed, more probable that OfFa, king of Mercia, fhould fend Alcuin, 
who was an Anglo-Saxon, to Charlemagne, than that Achaius did it. Yet it may be true that 
the Scotifh King fent other learned men thither, and furnifhed Charlemagne with Scotch 
troops, commanded by his brother, to affift him in his wars in Saxony and Lombardy, and 
againft the Moors of Spam, and that he might fend to him alfo certain religious perfons, 
who were inftrumental in propagating Chriftianity in fome parts not as yet converted to that 
religion. But the probable account of this Alcuin isj that Charlemagne hearing of his repu- 
tation, he being the greateft man of this obfcure age, obtained permiffion of OfFa that he 
1 fhould be fent to him ; with whom he remained the reft of Ills days. He wrote of divinity, 
faiftory, and the liberal arts, and proved the meansfof Charlemagne’s founding the Univerfities- 
of Paris, Tours, Touloufe, &c. His works were printed in folio at Paris in the year 1617 ; 
and his character was much to the credit of our Saxoivanceftors, being a divine, hiftoriap, #*$’ 
. orator, philofopher, poet, and mathematician. CharWmagne having entirely reduced Witi- 
kind, and his territories to obedience, carried himtto France, and after he was baptized, be- 
llowed 
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flowed on. him the country of Angria in Weftphalia, with the title of a dukedom : from which 
prince Witikind, Hugh Capet, who was crowned king of France in the year 987, was 
defcendecL 

In the fame year, 785, though others make in in 794, Charlemagne tranfplanted ten thou- 
fand of the principal families of Saxony into Brabant and Flanders, and others of them into 
Switzerland. 

589 It was about this time that the hitherto barbarous and pagan Danes, firft invaded and even 
ravaged England : and they continued their invasions, more or ids, from the beginning of ' 
the reign of Egbert, king of Weffex, until the Norman conqueft ; in which long fpace of 
time, they feldom left us any confiderable refpite from invafions and depredations. They 
were not properly Danes alone, but a mixture of various northern people, joined at firft to- 
gether merely for’ the fake o€ plunder : but when thofe nations were converted to Chriftianity, 
towards the beginning of the eleventh century, they adopted a lefs barbarous way of making 

.* ‘. 4 ' war, anH by degrees became more civilized. 

790 It was in this year, according to Heivicus, that Charlemagne gave the names, they now 
have, all over Chriftendom, to the twelve months of the year, and alfo to the winds ; L e. only 
to the four cardinal points and to the four next important ones, viz. North Eaft, North Weft, 
South Eaft, South Weft. But the invention of the other twenty-four points of the winds, 
now called the compafs, are of a much Mer date ; being faid to have been invented by thofe of 
Bruges in Flanders, who in the' twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, .and fifteenth centuries, were 
great maritime traders ; it Being obfervable, that all Chriftendom has adopted the fame 
method of ftile with regard to the names of th* thirty-two points, as in the Dutch dialeft ; 
whence it is not improbable that they were firft invented and named by Dutch people. 

According to Drr Howell’s Hiftory of the World, Vol. II. p, 3. Chap. x. Charlemagne, for 
the promotion of commerce in his widely extended dominions, is faid to have formed a pro) eft 
oi unf*ng the two great rivers of the Rhine falling into the German ocean, and the Danube 
falling into the Euxine or Black Sea, and confequently forming a communication between the 
German and Black Seas, without failing up the Mediterranean. For which end, he caufed a 
trench to be dug, of the breadth of three hundred feet, fo as to receive large veficls ; and it 
was already two miles in length : but the ground being fenny and loofe by the great rains of 
the autumn feafon, the part which had been dug by day was filled up in the night. 

Our Offa, king of Mercia, having complained to Charlemagne, that Englilhmen travelling 
to Rome, were much molefted not only by the Saracens, then pofiefiing the Streights of the 
■ Alps, but alfo by Charlemagne’s fubje&s, both in France and Italy 5 Charlemagne thereupon 
“ grants leave to fuch Englifh as went in pilgrimage to Rome, to pafs freely and peaceably. 

« But if any fhould be found amongft them who go thither not on a religious account, but - 
u merely for gain, he tells Offa, that they fhould pay the cuftomary tolls : promifing, how- 
ever, that his merchants. Ihould have legal patronage and redrefs of grievances upon appli- 
4< cation to him.” This was in a letter from Charlemagne to Offa, wherein he tells him, 
u that he had fent gifts to the churches in his dominions, and to himfelf one belt, a Huunilh 
fword, and two filken vefts.” — Howell, ibid. 

It feems there had been fo great a variance between thofe two princes, that commerce was 
forbidden on both fides ; and that Offa fent frequent embaffies to. Charlemagne before he could 
make him his . friend. Hereby alfo we may fee the great value put in thofe days on filken 

* * garments. 
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garments, as well as the antiquity of tolls laid on merchandize paffing by land or fea through 
the territories of other princes. 

About this time alfo the Chriflian princes of Navarre began to gain ground on the Moors of 
Spain, by taking many Torts from them, both in Navarre and Arragon. 

,791 Charlemagne invades Hungary, takes Euda, and, after eight years war, impofes a tribute 
on the Hungarians, leaving a governor over them, and a number of clergy to convert them, to 
chriftianity ; though, for fome time, with little effect. 

-793 Charlemagne creates Liderick de Harlebeck, then great forefter of Flanders, the firft count 
or earl of that noble province ; from whence defended many fucceeding earls of ‘Flanders. 

795 According to Sir James Ware’s Antiquities and Hiftory of Ireland, it was in the year 795, 

. that the Danes and Normans, or Eafterlings, as he terms them, firft infefted the Irifh and 
,Scotifh coafts ; and that in 798 they infefted the province q£ Ulfter, and alfo the Hebrides or 
-weftern ifl.es of Scotland. 

Many authors are of opinion, that all the Netherlands, as far Eaft as fome leagues beyond 
where Aix-la-Chapelle now ftands, was foreft, and much ufed by Charlemagne for hunting. 
And old records attribute the difcovery, or at leaft the retrieval, of the hot baths of Aix-Ia- 
'Chapelle, which they think had been known in the time of die weftern empire, to that prince’s 
hunting borfe poaching one of his legs into fome hollow ground, which made way for the 
fmoaking water to break out, and proved the: occafion, about this time, of the Emperor’s 
building that city ; — It afterwards became his jufual re.fidence, and the place, where many fuc- 
ceeding emperors were crowned. ^ 

800 Charlemagne having, about the clofe of the eighth century, compleated his conqucft of all 
Saxony, itbecomes us to give fome account of the great things he did in that country during 
this century, before we proceed to that whichducceeds it. 

The Scholiaft on Helrnoldus, Lib. i.*Cap. 4. gives us the dates of ten Bifliopricks founded 


by him, viz. r ^ 

At Osnaburg. c Anno 772 

JHalberstadt- (or Osterwick.) (*) 776 

-Bremen,, 779 

MlNDE'N. -780 

Paderborn (or Herstell.) (*) -784 

Magdeburg (or Seidern.) {*) 784 

Munster. • 784 

Verden (or Bardewick,) (-*} 786 

Hildershjeim. * " 756 

Hamburgh. 708 


(*) The four places to which other .names are fuperadded, were not then built ; but the 
bifhoprjcks erected at that time were afterwards removed to them. Tims, for infcance, Mag-- 
deburg was not built until the reign, of Otho the Great, who, in the year 967, made it the 
metropolis of the Sclav:, and an archbifhoprick. * Helrnoldus, Lib. i. Cap. 6. And Barde- 
wick, being deftroyed by Henry the Lion, in the twelfth century, that bilhoprick was removed, 
to Verden ; and,. in like manner, of the other -two. "The dates ofthefe ere&ions will fhew the 
progrefs of Chriftianity in the more northern parts of Germany, where all ifras Pagan ’before. 
Yet the Sciavi, who inhabited a part of that country^ ‘were not fubdued aor reduced to 
Chriftianity till the twelfth century, by Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony and Bavaria. But 

' at 
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800 at this time, and long after, the Nortalbingi, as the writers of the middle ages often call them, 
or Sclav!, viz. all the people north of the Albis or Elbe, from the Viilula eaftward, to the 
German ocean weft ward, remain Pagans ; as Helmoldus arid A damns Bremenfis affine us, 
which the lituation of the above bifhopricks, the only ones e reded by Charlemagne fo far 
North, does, in fome meafure, confirm. Neither were the countries of Pomerania and- 
Mecklenberg, nor the idles of Rugen, Ufedom, &c. at the mouth of the river Oder, fo foon 
converted to Chriftianity, as will appear, by at leaf: two hundred years. Yet Lewis the 
Godly, foil and fucceffor to Charlemagne, bellowed- vaft poffefiious on the hifhops and other 
clergy, as did alfo rnoft of his fucceffors, who ufed various means, fome of which were far 
from being juftifiable, for the advancement of Chriftianity in the countries of the Sclavi, &c. 
in thofe northern parts of Germany. 

Favine, in his Theatre ofHonour, p. 71. relates, 44 that Charlemagne hi mfelf infti tilted a 
44 cruel inquifition againfl the Pagans in Germany, which proved a model for that in Spain ; 
44 fo that perfons of the gregteft note, taken in idolatry, to which the Wcftphalians were 
44 zealoufly inclined, were hanged up djjreftly^ This inflitution, in fliort, fpared neither 
44 rich nor poor.” _ 

It was Lewis the Godly who erefted Hamburg into an archbifhoprick, from whence mif- 
fionaries were fent out, not only amongft the Sclavi and the Danes of Jutland, but even into 
Sweden, though with little juccefs as yet", in the iaft named country; the Swedes remaining 
obflinate in Paganifin for feveral fucceeding centuries* The German writers fay, that the 
foundation of the city of Hanover was coeval with that of Hamburg. As the planting 
and propagating of Chriftianity, and particularly fcf the new bifhops fees in Germany, intro- 
duced a new fet of people* cuftoms, and ufages there ; fo it confiderablv increafed the cities 
where fuch cathedral churches, and the htfufes of bifhops and clergy, &c. were ere&ed, It 
alfo produced a much more intimate and^ regular correfpondence between them and the elder 
chriftifcized countries of Italy, France, Spain, and Britain; fo that their fuperfluities and 
produce were mutually communicated Jo each other, while Germany received, by degrees, 
new lights, improvements, and inftru&ions from thofe countries in relation to agriculture, 
mining, vine-dreffing, manufa&ure, and the other arts more immediately neccfl&ry to the 
comforts of life. Thus the propagation of Chriftianity in that country, proved greatly con- 
ducive to the advancement of commerce, both in itfelf and the other countries with which it 
enjoyed a communication. And although it can by no means be juftified, to take fuch mea- 
fures for the propagation of the mild religion of the Gofpel as were adopted by thofe Gallic 
princes, and particularly by Charlemagne himfelf ; jet much good was, in many refpe&s, 
produced by the harfh violence of their zeal, under the over-ruling providence of God.. 

"The Saracens firft, and afterwards the Lombards, having deftroyed the city of Genoa, 
Charlemagne defeating the former, and driving the latter out of Italy, caufed Genoa, about 
this, time, to be rebuilt and reftorad to its priftine luftre ; and alfo the famous city of Florence, 
which feems to have lain two hundred and fifteen years in ruins, according to Machiavefs 
hiftory of it, Lib. ii. Thus this great* prince may, with great truth, be faid to have laid the 
foundations of the revival and inctfafe of commerce in both the north and fouth parts of 
Europe. By his conqueft of Italy, and by his rebuilding and reftoring of many decayed cities 
in that country, he firft infpired thofe cities with that fpirit of commerce, manctfa&ure, and 
navigation, for which they were in after times fojuftly famous. Here, therefore, we may fix 
on the firft beginnings of what may U properly called the revival of commerce in Europe, after 
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800 the conquefts of the Barbarians of the North and North Eaft had parcelled out the wefterit 
empire amongft themfelves. Yet, fubfequent to this remarkable period, the Normans and 
Moors, or Saracens, by their ravages and conquefts in various parts, greatly obftrufted 
and retarded the progrefs of the returning dawn of commerce at this time : although, in fpite 
* of all oppofition, the free cities in both the extreme parts of Europe, at length forced their 
way into traffic, as will be gradually illuftrated hereafter. 

At this time alfo, Charlemagne having overturned the Lombardic kingdom, and played his 
game fuccefsfully with the See of Rome, already become too powerful to be difobliged, his 
dominions were encreafed to an immenfe extent. He was become mailer of all the north eaft 
end of Italy, from Rome to the Alps. What was fouth of Rome ftill remained to the Greek 
empire, excepting what the popes had gained in fovereignty, by the Greek emperor’s fupine- 
nefs, in the neighbourhood of Rome ; which papal fovereignty was now confiderably enlarged 
by Charlemagne’s bounty *, the fpiritual and temporal powers playing into each other’s hands 1 
for as Charlemagne enlarged the fovereign territory of tfce Pope in Italy, his Holinefs, in 
return, gave him the new and fpiendid title pf Emperor of the Weft ; which title has been 
continued down to the p'refent time, though it was foon transferred from France to 
Germany* 

To fay the truth, his dominions feemed to merit fach a title. For, as Sleidan, Vertot, and 
many others remark, he was the firft monarch whofe/ovegeignty extended over the whole of 
ancient Gaul. All the kings of France before him were matters of only that part of Germany 
lying between ancient Saxony and the Rhine, together with the Low Countries, and between 
the Rhine and the Sala, together witli Franconia, Swevia, or Swabia, and Bavaria; but to 
thefe Charlemagne added all Saxony, together with Panftonia, Dacia, Iftria, and part of 
Dalmatia, u e> Auftria, Hungary, Croatia/ Stiria, Carinthia, Friuli, &c. His predeceflbrs 
poffeffcd only that part of France betwixt the Rhine and the Loire, the German ocean and the 
Balearic fea ; whereas he added all Aquitaine and Languedoc, and as far as the BCro in modem 
Catalonia, and all the north part of Italy. S 6 that from the German ocean and the Ebro in 
Spain, in the weft,, to the Tiber in Italy, fouth; and to the Baltic fea to the north, and to 
the Viftula, and even to the confines of Bulgaria and Thrace, eaflward, according to fome 
writers, his fupreme dominion was acknowledged. . 

The Vifi Goths, who fettled in the fouth of France, gave to modern Languedoc the name 
of Gothia, and it had likewife that of Septimania ; for which latter name Dr. Mafcou’s hiftory 
©f the ancient Germans quotes this new Emperor’s teftament, that name being derived from 
the following feven cities, viz. Bourdeaux, Agen, Perigueux, Angoulefme, Saintes, Poifliers, 
and T ouloufe ; which feven cities with their diftrifls, were firft named Septimania by Sidonius 
Apollinaris, but this title was afterwards given to that whole country, while it remained in 
the hands of the Goths* 

' In this laft year of the eighth century, according to Mezerai, jthe Danes, or Normans, and' 
Saracens, commenced their piracies on the coafts of F ranee ; thefe in the Mediterranean, the 
others in the ocean* Charlemagne attended to them both with his ufual vigilance, and 
di refled veflels to be built and forts to be ereflec^in feveral places* k “ The piracy of thofe 
il infidels, fays he, was as well an effefl: of their zeal againft Chriftianity, as of their thirft 
** ^ or wealth and plunder. For Charlemagne’s conquefts having driven idolatry, firft, beyond 
the Rhine, and, at laft*, beyond the Elbe, into Denmark, many of the German Pagans 
with their priefts, who had retired thither burning with an ardent defire of avenging 1 their 

1 ,k “ Gods 
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£i Gods as well as the lofs of their liberty, made perpetual excursions, and principally exerted 
u their bloody malice, on the priefts and monks, as the deftroyers of their fuper&itious temples 
“ and falfe Gods.” 

Thus we have exhibited a general view of tire ftate of the weftern world as It flood at the 

end of the eighth century. 

* 

NINTH CENTURY. Its CHARACTER. 

801 The ninth century may in general be faid to have been full of darknefs, diforders, and vicif- 
fitudes ; the ftrongeft, as Voltaire expreffes it, riling upon the ruins of the wcakeft, in order 
to be at length thrown down by others. 

The principal fecular charafteriftic of this century was the introduftion or rather eftablifh- 
ment of jthe feudal law in France and Germany; from whence it came into England, at or 
about the time of the Norman conqueft, though feme think long before that period. A con- 
ftitution wherein the landed men were diAinguifhed by the appellation either of fuperior lords 
or dependent vaflals^ The cities or towns of thefe three countries were then very inconfider* 
able, being, in general, no better than our greater villages and open burghs of modern times; 
while their inhabitants were at belt but In a ftate of flavery. Such cities as had been confider- 
able in the times of the Romans? being now, through the barbarity and confufion of the laft 
three centuries, very much decayed, -and no new one of any confequence having as yet fprung 
up. For all the important commerce and fine manufactures of Europe, were as yet entirely 
confined to the Italian cities, and the Greek empire. However, Flanders and Brabant began 

at this time to manifeft a flats' of- improvement. 

% 

, JF'romthe very beginning of this century, even whilft Charlemagne lived, and which he 
fadly lamented towards his latter days, the Danes or Normans committed moil cruel ravages 
on the co aft s of Germany, the Netherlands, France, and England; keeping the coalts of 
tlrofe nations in perpetual alarm, whilft the Saracens with equal fury ravaged the fhores of 
the Mediterranean fea. This was enough to obftru& all maritime commerce, as indeed it 
effe&uaily did. In England, Egbert had almoft entirely reduced the feven Saxon monarchies 
under his fubjeftion : yet the attacks of thefe piratical invaders kept the Englifh in conftant 
fear throughout this century. 

Some woollen and iron manufaftures exifted in the South of France, as well as in Italy, in 
this century ; and there was fome trade from Marfeilles, as well as from Tufcany, to Alex- 
andria and other Levantine ports, * 

The incomparable King Alfred of England, makes moft excellent regulations in his king- 
dom, and promotes learning and commerce, as well as difeerveries of diftant countries. Yet 
Ignorance and its concomitant Bigotry were in their very zenith. Even Cardinal Beilarmine 
admits, that there never was an agejnfere illiterate than this, in which a ftudentof Mathematics 
or Philofophy was deemed a Magician. Yet we are obliged to the Arabian Moors for the 
excellent invention of the ten arithmetical figures we now ufe, being invented by them in 1 this 
century ; an invention fo much glare ready, and ufeful in all commercial affairs than either the 
Vox ~ L . 4 I Roman 
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Roman or Greek manner of numeration, that it well merits the higheft praife. The Church, 
by which was then always to be underftood the Clergy, daily increafed in power and wealth, 
at the expence not only of the Emperors, but of all other Chriftian princes ; upon whom the 
Popes, the Bifhops, the Abbots, and other clergy, were continually gaining ground. The 
newly eftablifhed weftern Emperors, who filled themfelves Roman Emperors, contributed not 
a little to the aggrandizing of the Popes, and to the weakening of their authority, by fixing 
their refidence in Germany inftead of Rome ; thereby leaving Italy to the intrigues of Papal 
power: from the fame caufe alfo, as will be feen hereafter, feveral cities began to render them- 
felves independent, and, by degrees, acquired confiderable territories; as Florence, Pifa, Genoa, 
Venice, &c. Commerce, however, revived fooner in thofe cities in confequence of their 
independence,- than in any other part of Europe; and, for the fame reafon, in fucceeding 
times, it was the fooner propagated by them, even to the rejnotefl parts of it. 

Several Italian lords alfo, of great wealth and power, had, notwithftanding the overthrow 
of the Lombard monarchy, obtained a fort of defpotic dominion over certain fortreffes, and 
even provinces of Italy, under colour of homagts either to the Greeks, or to the new weftern 
empire : thefe lords had frequent and violent contentions amongft themfelves, as well as with 
the papal fee, and made many encroachments on each other, and on the Imperial rights, fo 
that the emperors themfelves were frequently called into Italy, though they more frequently 
interpofed by their fubftitutes. Yet the declining Greek held a confiderable part 

of Italy, confirmed by Charlemagne himfelf, by a treaty, in' the year 802, until the eleventh 
century, when the Normans got pofTefl^on of all that remained to .‘that empire, both in Italy 
and Sicily. . . . . . 

801 Mezerai obferves, that all the princes of the earth either loved or feared Charlemagne the 
new weftern emperor ; and that in 801, Aaron die haughty king of Perfia fentj^im jewels* 
filks, fpices, and a large elephant, &c. 

Moft chronologers begin, about this time, to give a diftinft feries of the kings of Denmark, 
beginning with Getricus. Their own hiftorians, however, give us accounts of their kings 
and of their atchievements much further back, though very little to be relied on, any more 
than fioailar accounts of feveral other kingdoms of Europe, 

802 Charlemagne repaired the famous city of Florence, which had been fadly defaced by the 
barbarians. 

In the fame year Engelram, earl of Flanders, laid a foundation in that country of its fuc- 
ceeding wealth and commerce, by having cleared it of thieves, and fetting his people to cul- 
tivate their lands. This prince alfo built or repaired many forts and churches. 

About this time Charlemagne tranfported ten thoufand Saxons, from beyond the river Elbe 
in Holftein, into Flanders and Brabant, at that time, in, a great degree, confifting of uncul- 
tivated forefts. This transplantation of Germans thither has fo fixed that language in thofe 
provinces, as to remain to this day, though much^mixed with French in the fouth parts, and 
with Low Dutch in thofe adjoining to Holland, r 

It is' here proper to remark, that in Charlemagne’s time, as there were real coins of gold 
and filvef, fays Mr. Voltaire in his General Hiftory of Europe, fo there were likewife certain 
denominations or ideal monies, which never exifted as reateoins. A livre of France a&ualiy 
* . weighed 
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weighed or con filled of a pound weight of filver of twelve ounces, as the very name denote? ; 
though at this day funk fomewhat below one fiftieth oart of it. 


For this likewife R uadi man, in the notes to his preface to Andcrfon’s T 


hefaurus 


Jiplo- 

marum et Nuinlfinatum Scotia?, Foi. 59, quotes Fr and feus Plancius’s hiftcrical commentary 
on French money as his authority. Which is likewife farther confirmed bv Zvlonfiour Voi- 
taire, who lavs the iivre remained on that footing for two centuries after : but he thinks that, 
as there were many denominations in Afia, Greece, and Rome, which were me re I v ideal 
money, inch as the greater fefterce, the talent, etc. fo the iivre in Charlemagne’s time, like 
the pound lterling and mark, was of this kind, but wa* divided into t wen tv real coins and 
parts called fols, and each foi into twelve deniers. 64 Yet, by little and little,” favs Voltaire, 
44 the kings, in their 11 eceility, to the difgracc of a! moil all the governments of Europe, foine- 

times milted it with allay 5 and feme times bficned its weight ; fo that the foi, which was 
& \ originally equal to a modern crown-piece of three livres, is now no other than a light piece 
£: of brafs with about an eJe\enth partin filver. The Dutch,” continues he, Ci have deviated 
u kfs in their Iivre, or pojmd Flemifn, than the French ; and the Englifh, in their pound 

te fioiling, lefs than the Dutch; a Dv.tch or Flemifii pound being now worth about twelve 

French livres, and an Engliih pound fieri: ng woith about twenty-two livres.” Voltaire 
thinks, how truly, is hard even to guefs, 44 that there was then nearly as much money in 
46 France and Italy, and towards the Rhine, as atprefent ; if,” fays he, 44 a judgment may be 
44 jufUy made from the prices <jf provifions then and now, which are nearly the fame ; but that 
46 in the northern countries, money was much more fcarce.” Here we cannot help thinking 
him much miftaken. For it was the filver mines found in Germany and other parts of 
Europe, in the tenth and following centuries, wiiich gradually increafed the quantity of money 
and the price of neceflarie*s, even prior to the difeovery of the treafures of Spanifh America. 

Chronologers generally begin to count \he princes of Poland about this time, commencing 
gyith Duke Popiel, who died about the year 823. To fay the truth, there can be very little 
dependence on the chronology of a great part of Europe before this time, efpecially of the 

more northern parts of it ; there beir?g then very few people in thofe countries who could 

write, and much fewer who took any pains to record public tranfa&ions ; the remembrance of 
the rnoft eminent of which, in thofe dark times, was merely preferred by fongs, handed down 
from father to fon, and by other legendary ftories which were preferred by perfons of very 
tenacious memories ; in whofe power, therefore, it was to add, to leflen, or otherwife alter 
fuch memoirs at their pleafure, as caprice, a romantic turn of mind, or other inducement 
might influence them. 

The Danes and Normans, in the beginning of this century, commenced their cruel ravages 
of Saxony., Friefland, and the Netherlands, and Charlemagne’s juft refentment thereof is 
laid to have firft Inftigated Getricus, king of Denmark, to fortify the frontiers of his country 
adjoining to Germany. 

With refpeQ: to the hiftory and chronology of Norway, or the Normans, there feeras, ac- 
cording to Werdenhagen’s T raftatus jle rebus-publicis Hanfeaticis, in folio, Francofurti 1641, 
part III. Vol, i. Cap. 24. to be a chafm of fix hundred years,, viz. between the year two 
hundred and eight hundred, for wajjt of hiftorians. And that nothing can be depended upon 
before the year of our Lord 800. 

By this time the Venetians had gained, by degrees, a very beneficial commerce with the 
ports of the Levant belonging to the G reek empire, from whence they began to bring the fpices* 

I Z filL 
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filk, drugs, and fruits of the Eaft, in great abundance ; and by means of their (hipping, now 
grown numerous, as well as by land carriage, they fupplied the reft of Europe with thofe 
defirable commodities. This commerce was even then judged to be of fo much importance 
to Venice, that when the new Emperor Charlemagne was about to declare war againft the 
Greek emperor Nicephorus, the Republic of Venice chofe to make a fecret alliance with him, 
notwithftanding Charlemagne’s great power, rather than rifk the lofs of that commerce. 
Which alliance, however, afterwards drew upon Venice the high refentment of Pepin king 
of Italy, Charlemagne’s fon, who attacked that Republic, and aimoft deftroyed it on this very 
account. For having, in So8, vanquished the fleet of Nicephorus, he, in Sic, attacked and 
defeated that of Venice, and did other mifehief to that Republic, &c. See Effai de l’Hiftoire 
du Commerce de Venife, in i2mo. Paris 1729, p. 54. and Morifoti Orbis Maritimus. 

S04 It was not till the year S04, that Charlemagne, after various fuccefs and terrible conflicts, 
compleated the conqueft of Old Saxony, which was at the time larger than both the .modern 
Saxonies, as it comprehended aimoft all Germany between the Rhine and the Elbe. The 
people in the country had lived happily, without any accumulated riches, fupporting them- 
feives by tillage and pafturage. The many excellent mines fince found in their country, were 
utterly unknown to them. They had good maritime ports and rivers, without any (hipping 
or navigation, any further than perhaps a few boats for crofting over the latter. Charlemagne 
.obliged thofe people, who were very zealous .Pagans, to embrace Chriftianity, very much 
againft their inclinations ; having at the clofe of the laft century erefted a bilhop’s fee at a 
place, then, as well as now, named Hamburg, on the norjft (hore of the Elbe, containing till 
then only a few huts, but finely fituatedj.11 point of navigation on fo noble a river. Here, for 
the greater fecurity of his newly conquered dominions, he built a caftle, as he had before 
erefted a Chriftiarf church ; from whence, even before his death, Chriftian miflionaries were 
\ lent into the neighbouring country of Denmark. He alfo deftipyed the idol worfhipped here, 
after being in perfon obliged to recrofs the Elbe, fo order to reduce the revolted ^Jortal- 
bingians, u e. the country fo named, by the Latin writers of thofe times, as lying north of 
that river. Yet thofe northern people in Nortalbingia, &c* frequently returned to their an- 
cient Paganifm, rjot only in the life-time of this Emperor, but in the reigns of fucceeding 
Emperors, as will hereafter be related. 

'**805 According to Archbifhop Ufhcr, Tyrrel, and other hiftorians, the countries of Galloway 
and Lothian, the city, or rather caftle, of Edinburgh, together with all that part of the Low- 
lands of Scotland, aimoft as far as the Anglo Saxon tongue was then (poke, i. e . to the two 
Friths of the rivers Forth; and Clyde, were anciently, and particularly at this time, a very 
confiderable part of the Northumbrian kingdom of Bernicia ; ^ as the names of places within 
a that circuit,” fays Tyrrel in his General Hiftory of England, 66 do fufficiently make out ; 
** being all Anglo Saxon cfoes, and neither Scotifh nor Iri(h.” That great Prelate alfo fup~ 
pofes> not without much probability, that, during the confufions in the Northumbrian king- 
dom, about the year 805, the Pi£ts and Scots conquered and took poffeffion of thofe coun- 
tries* 46 Yet the Englilh kings,’ 7 fays Tyrrel, did long after maintain their claim ( to 
u Lothian, and the city of Edinburgh was.aftuallj^ in the poffeftion of the Englifh Saxons 
■' , 4£ about one hundred years after this time.” & 

807 In this year, the Danes and Norwegians landed in Ireland, and defttoyed Rofcommon, fays 
Sir James Ware in his Irilh Antiquities, Chap. 24. at the fame time they demolilhed the abbey 
of St. Columb, or Icolmkill, one of the weftern ifles of Scotland* 
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80S Charlemagne profecuting his conquefts and improvements in Germany, founded the city of 
Drefden, on the Elbe in modern Upper Saxony, as a curb to the Bohemian Sclav! ; and like- 
wife Naumburg in the fame county, on the Sala, as a bridle to the Vandals, 

It is alfo laid that Charlemagne eftablifhed Couriers, or Polls in Germany, France, and I~ 
taly, for letters and other difpatches ; which I prefume were no other than that Emperor’s 
own proper meflengers, employed in his own affairs, and the fame as were revived by Louis Xlth, 
above fix hundred years after, and not polls for all private mens affairs, and at their expcncc* 
as in our day ; commerce not being then confiderable enough either to bear or require it. 

According to a treatife in folio by an anonymous author, in the year 1698, intitled, The 
Happy Future State of England, p. 38. u Parochial tithes were not eftablifhed for the Clergy 
“ in England till about the end of the eighth or the middle of the ninth century.” And his 
reafon for this opinion is, 64 ^ecaufe the divifion of England into pariihes was not made before 
6t the time of Honorius Archbifhop of Canterbury, 636.” Which, if thefe dates be right, is 
nofolid r£afon. 

Charlemagne, affilled by twenty Venetian fhips, drives the unfortunate Defiderus, the laft 
king of the Lombards, out of the Adriatic Sea. And fince this once famed Lombard kingdom 
was now quite overturned, we think it may not be amifs to caution our readers, with refpedt to 
a point we read of in many authors, viz. That the invention of Banks, exchanges of money by 
Bills, and of merchants accounts after the 'method of double entry, is aferibed to the Lom- 
bards. This mull not be underftood of the Lombards before the definition of their monar- 
chy : for thefe points were not ktoown in fiich early times : but it is meant of the free cities 
of that part of Italy ftill called Lombardy, about three or four centuries later than this period. 
They had great dealings in England under our Norman kings, as bankers and ufurers, and 
gave name to a famous ftreet in London, ftill much inhabited by bankers. 

In the mean time, the Danes and Normans, or Norwegians, had begun to ravage the coafts 
of the Netherlands, and of France, running even up fhallow rivers, far into the country, with 
their fmall veffels, for pillage; againft whom, Mori fotus, fo often quoted, relates, that Char- 
lemagne’s fea commander, Rutland, or Roland, was fent to fight, with fundry fquadrons,- at 
the mouths of the Elbe, Rhine, Seine, and Loire; where he alfo placed troops, and eredted 
watch towers with fires on them in the night-time, and fmoke in the day-time, for alarming 
the countries on the approach of thofe invaders. For although Charlemagne had made great 
land conquefts, he was not mailer on thofe feas againft; fuch fwarms of thofe veffels which 
roved every where on his extenfive coafts. Thefe ravages obliged the cities on and near the 
Rhine to enter into a confederacy for their mutual fafety, and the proteftion of travellers and 
commerce, long before the famous Hanfeatic confederacy commenced. 

The fame precautions did that wife Emperor take at the moutji of the river Rhone, againft 
the fhips of both the Greeks and Saracens in the Mediterranean Seas. And we find the com- 
manders in chief of thofe guards and fhips are, in Charlemagne’s Capitularies, called, Co mites 
ad eujiodlmdam or am maritimam deputatu u e. Counts appointed for the guard of the maritime 
coafts. Charlemagne’s Admiral had the fear before repulfed the fleet of the Saracens or Moors 
of Barbary, with the lofs of five thoufaiM of their men, in their attempt oh the iflands of 
Sardinia and Corfica. After which the’Saracens invaded the ifle of Crete, belonging to the 
Greek' empire, where they built the city of Candia, which afterwards gave a new name to 
that once famous iflancL * * 

~ * The, 
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808 The Danes and Norwegians compelled through poverty and the barrennefs of their country, 
continued more and more to infeft the Britifh feas ; and in this and the following* century 
they proved fo fucccfsful, that the trade of fea piracy began to be efteemed honourable ; io 
that, according to many authors, the nobility, and even the princes of the crowns of Nor- 
way, emuloufiy ftrove to excel therein. “ Their Header veflels,” fays Voltaire, “ had two 
fails, befides the ufe of their oars. They ufually contained about one hundred men. Their 
<c provifions were faked flefli, bifcuit, cheefe, and beer. In the year 845, they had the audacity 
« to fail up the Seine as far as Paris, which then had only wooden houfes, and the inhabit 
« tants, with their King, Charles the Bald, flying from thence with their heft effects, the 
(£ Normans burnt their city, and were afterwards fhamefully bought off by that wretched mo- 
narch with fourteen thoufand marks of fiiver, which only emboldened them the mo ref 5 
About the year 830, their fleets were commanded by the fons of Regner, king of Den- 
mark, in ravaging the coafts of France ; whilft another fleet of them lays Scotland and Ireland 
under contribution. They failed up the Rhine to Cologne in 839, and burnt* that city, with 
Treves and Nimeguen. At Aix-la-Chapelle they turned the imperial palace into a liable, 
deltroying churches*, &c. everywhere. From France they land in and ravage Gallicia; but 
are driven from thence by King Remir I. with the lofs of feventy of their (hips. They next 
plunder Seville and the adjacent country. Laltly, they fail up the Mediterranean and pillage 
feveral towns in Italy. There is fuch great uncertainty and confufion in the hiftory of thofe 
times, that the precife dates of their feveral expeditions in this century cannot be aicertained ; 
we therefore think proper, to throw them into one general mafs of information, without any 
particular date in the margin. Louis* Guicciardini, in his Defcription ot the Netherlands, 
printed in French at Antwerp in the year 1528, fays, that $iofe northern pirates, in the times 
we are now writing of, made the Zealand iilands on the coafts of that country, and particu- 
larly Walcheren, their magazines, where they lodged their booty. They even fenced in that 
ifland with dikes, from the fury of the fea, tmilt houfes therein, and cultivajgd 4 iie land-; 
and it was from thence that their great leader Rollo fet fail for his fuccefsful invafion of, and 
fettlement in France herein after mentioned. They likewife had, in the year 831, lacked 
Antwerp and Wickland ; which laft Werdenhagen calls an emporium at the mouth of the 
Meufe. In their lacking of Hamburgh and its church, and rare library., &c. in 845, which 
. they were foon forced to abandon, they employed no fewer than fix hundred fhips., as they 
.are then called. In the fame year, as before obferved by Voltaire, they again failed up the 
Seine, deftroying every thing on both fides that river up to Paris, which, however, they were 
not able to take. “ And when,” fays Mezerai, “ they were pretty well laden with fpoil, 
they were foon tempted with prefents made them by Charles the Bald, to withdraw tliem- 
u felves, after ravaging Picardy, Flanders, and Frieflancl. In 848, they furprizc Bourdeaux, 
an d William Duke of Gafcony prifoner .” — ci The French,” continues Mezerai, 
** were then fo feeble, as to let them make that city*their ftorehoufe and armory for feveral 
y^rs ; from whence, in 852, they again failed up the Seine, plundering and burning cities, 
churches, and monafteries. Next year they failed up the Loire, plundered the , city of 
u Tours, and burnt churches, &c. as before, in the year 857, Hading, the Norman, in- 
u and ravaged France 5 and, from thence,* failing into the Mediterranean, he invades 

ii France again on that fide up the river Rhone. In 862, they harrafs France with two liun~ 

, « dred fhips up the Seine. In 869, they obliged the French King, Louis II. .to buy them 
off with a furn of money. In 876 they make an inception into Germany. And in 880, 

. , ' t • u they 
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808 44 they again invade France. In the year 882, the Emperor Carolus Craffus having furround- 
“ ed them with his army, they agree to depart; and Godfrey, one of their leaders, embrac- 
u in g the Chriftian religion, that Emperor gave him a Chriftian princefs, and the Dutchy of 
“ Frifia. In 889, a party of Normans or Danes being in Champagne, failed down the river 
Marne to Paris, where loading their barks upon waggons, they carried them round below 
44 that city, which it is prefumed they durft not attack, and launched them again into the 
Seine, and fo proceeded to the fea, plundering all the coafts as they failed along.” Meze- 
rai continues to relate that, 44 In 890, two Norman leaders, having Ihipped one hundred 
44 thoufand men inflDenmark, Norway, and Sweden, entered the river Meufe with ninety 
V thoufand of them, leaving the reft to guard their veflels ; — but they were in the end defeat- 
“ ed by Arnold king of Germany.” 4 4 If it fhould be a matter of wonder,” fays Mezerai, 
“ whence there could come^fuch vaft numbers of Normans, we muft flrft obferve that all • 
u tiie dhfolute and pilfering French, with many of a like defeription belonging to other 
44 countries, joined them. And, fecondly, thofe northern countries were, at that time, ex- 
44 tremely populous, and all the inhabitants, greedy of plunder, lifted and embarked them- 
44 felves to go and rob fuch rich and fertift nations. So that, in the end, there were fuch 
44 numbers of thofe Pagans, who were either deftroyed, or elfe became fettled inhabitants of 
44 France, that thofe large territories of the North remain unpeopled to this very day. Thus,” 
continues he, 44 in thefe laft ages, Spain, which once Twarmed with men, is become almoft 
44 a defart, through the avaricious difpofition of her fubje&s to tranfport themfelves to the 
44 New World, from an infatiable thirft of pofleffing the mines of gold and lilver with which 
44 it abounds.” n 

About the beginning of this century alfo, the enemies of Chriftianitv of another fort, viz* 
the Saracens or Moors triumphed as muchjn the Mediterranean, as the northern Pagans did 
in the more weftern parts. For we have before feen, that the Saracens had, in the year 807 
or’SoS^maftered the ifle of Crete; and although, 111827, they met with a great overthrow 
on the coafts of this ifle, by the Greek lynperor Michael’s Admiral, yet the very next year, 
Ambulac, Caliph of Mauritania, as Morifotus ftiles him, with the affiftance of one Euphe- 
mius, a refugee, conquered Sicily, which they held near two hundred and thirty years, and 
wafted Calabria and Coriica. But though, in his return to Barbary, laden with fpoiis, he 
was vanqiufhed at fea by Ermengarius, Bernard king of Italy’s governor of the Balearic ifles, 
and the Chriftian captives were releafed ; yet, in 830, the Saracens continued to burn, flick, 
and otherwife deftroy the towns, &c. on the coafts of Italy, France, and Sardinia ; at which 
laft ifland Ermengarius again defeats them on fliore, as well as in Coriica ; from whence Bo- 
niface, governor of that ifle, purfued their fleet to the African coafts, and obtained feveral 
viftories over them. Yet they foon after invade Italy, and befiege Rome itfelf, burning the 
Vatican and other churches, &c. in its fuburbs, and commit* firniiar depredations in other 
cities. Their fleet befieges Tarcntum, whiift the combined fleet of the Greeks and Venetians 
attempt its relief, in 843 ; but are fevereiy beaten, with the lofs alfo of many lhips richly 
laden from Syria ; and they next take and deftroy Ancona. In the year 846, they vanquifh 
the fleet of the Greek Emperor Bafiliu.% on the coaft of Crete. At Sardinia they forced the 
Chriftian inhabitants to fly to the continent of Italy for flicker. Yet it feems the Dukes of 
Benevento and Capua being at variance, were fuch bad Chriftians, that the former called in 
the Saracens of Sardinia, and the latter their brethren of Spain, to their aid, and fortifying 
themfelves in that part of Italy, Qxercifed their fury for twenty years together. So little ma- 
ritime 


1 
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ritime ftrength had the Chriftians of Europe to repel thofe Barbarians, and fo melancholy 
was the condition of Cliriftendom in thofe times, that from the month of the river Elbe to 
the bottom of the Mediterranean Sea, there was fcarcely any part of the coafis that could be 
deemed fafe to inhabit, nnlefs in places that were ftrongly fortified. All which accounts plain- 
ly demonftrate the low Hate of commerce and navigation in Europe, more efpecially in thofe 
countries lying without the Mediterranean Sea. And, according to Peter Baptifta Burgus, in 
his book de Dominio Sereniffimae Genuenfis Reipublicae in mari liguftico. Lib. ii. Cap. 6. 
thefe Saracens afterwards facked the city of Genoa, and were carrying away the inhabitants as. 
Haves into Africa, when they were met and defeated by the Genoefe fleet, and their people fet 
at liberty. Yet, in general, it is plain that they were an overmatch, for the Chriftian naval force 
in that fea. Conftantinople, during this century, ftill retained much of its priftine -grandeur, 
abounding in (hipping, merchandize, and manufactures, apd had very extenfive correfpond- 
encies in.'Perfia and India* Sea affairs being negleCted by the fucceffors of Charlemagne, the 
Moors from Africa and Spain, by poffefiing Sicily, Sardinia, &c. rendered the commerce of 
thofe feas almoft impracticable, notwithftanding the efforts*of the Venetians, Genoefe, Pifans, 
&c. againft them. But to return to our chronSlogical order. 

8 io According to Mr, Voltaire, in his General Hiftory of Europe, Charlemagne was an 
ericourager of commerce at this time as far as the genius and flate of the age would permit. 

C( At Lyons, Arles, and Tours in France, and at Rome, Ravenna, &c. in Italy, they had 
u many manufactures of woollen {luffs, and iron manufactures inlaid with gold and filver, 
u after the manner of Afia. They likewife made glafs.* But filk was not as yet woven in 
u any town in the weftern empire, npr till near four hundred .years after this period. Yet, 
about this time the Venetians began to import wrought filks from Conftantinople; but it - 
t( feems that linen was very uncommon.” The fame author gives the following inftance . of 
the rarity of that commodity, viz. that tc St. Boniface, in a letter to a German bifiiop, defires 
u him to fend him cloth,” I fuppofe he meant woollen cloth, “ with a large him to 

** employ in waflfmg his feet;” “ probably adds Voltaire, “ this want of linen was the * 
caufe of all the difeafes in the {kin, known by the name of Leprofy, fo common at that 
u time.” 

About this period there were merchants, not only on the coaffc of Tufcany, but alfo at 
Marfeilles, who traded to Alexandria, though it was then in the poffeffion of the Saracens : 
for Venice and Genoa had not, as yet, engrofled all the commerce to the Levant. 

Venice, it is true, began to be confiderable in wealth and commerce yet Charlemagne 
could not, without refentment, fee that ftate flsow more favour to the Greek empire than to 
him. In order, therefore, to chaftbe the Venetians, fays Mezerai, he carried his fleet up the 
Adriatic, amongft the numerous frnall Venetian idles ; but for want of knowing the channels, 
his defign mlfcarried, anS he was obliged to retire with lofs. Soon after this, in the ifle of 
Rialto was built a palace for the Doge of Venice* and another for the Bifhop, in that of 
Olivolo. And, by degrees, the inhabitants joined all thofe little contiguous iflands together 
hythe means of bridges ; the whole of which being thus united, at prefent conftitute tile noble 
and renowned city of Venice. t 

$%% I he Barbarians having deftroyed the caftle of Hamburg, it was rebuilt by Charlemagne; 
and from this time, fays the learned Larabecius, in his Origines Haraburgenfes, Lib. I 
“Hamburg aflhmed the name and form of a fortified town*; of which fort, as already obferved, 

, ^ ' 1 * Him were none in Saxony tih the reign of Charlemagne ; the people dwelling together in- open 
* * f burroughs 
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Six boroughs and villages, under the prote&ion of their Lords or Chiefs, who refided at belt in 
wooden caftles, W erdenhagen de Rebus -publicis Hanfeaticis, Vol. I. Pars iii. Cap, 19. 

u Urbes profefto munitas Saxon ia noftra, antequam de Carolomagno, fuit debellata, non 
tfc habuit ; — Sed aperta colebant loca : et moenibus cinfta oppida tanquam munimenta fervitii, 
6( et circumdata retibus luftra declinabant,” u e. fays Lambecius, 46 our Saxony had no for- 
tified towns till fubdued by Charlemagne : for they efteemed towns furrounded with walls, 
&s as no better than hedges of flavery, or as dens furrounded with toils or nets.”' The archi- 
epifcopal fee, which was begun to be erefted here by Charlemagne, and was compleated by 
his Ion Lewis the Pious, in the year 833, Adam Bremenfis, Lib. i, p. 6, proved of great ufe 
for converting the Pagans in its neighbourhood. For from the College of Monks and Priefts, 
eftabli (lied in this place, under the eye of the Arcbhifhop, miffionaries were lent forth all over 
Saxony, and even into Denmark and Sweden, where the firft feeds of Chriftianity were fown 
by them, though frequently obftru&cd and interrupted by the Pagans. But Hamburg itfelf 
•was fo often facked by the pagan Vandals, Sclav i, Danes, Normans, &c, that the Archbifiops 
judged it fafer to remove their refidence to Bremen ; which circumftance transferred the pre- 
eminence to that city. Thefe miffions p?obably proved the beginning of any corrcfpondenca 
or commerce between Germany and Sweden, unlefs, which is more than probable, the Pagan 
Vandals and Sclavi, on the coaft of Pomerania, might have fome fmall tiaffic thither prior to 
this time. 

About this time, according to»tlie northern hiftorians, a final period was put to the city of 
Winet, VInetum, on the ille of Ufedom, oppofite the mouth of the river Oder on the coaft 
of Pomerania, by Hemming king of Denmark, who, according to Mcurfius, began his reign 
in the year 810. Great and pompous are the encomiums on this town by fome of the German 
hiftorians of the middle ages. Mcurfius, indeed, in his Hiftoria Daniea, Lib. in p. 37. calls 
it only 44 urbem opulent am,” an opulent town, long peacefully inhabited by both Vandals 
an#&nons ; who engaging at length in cWil difleiitions about the Sovereignty or dominion of 
it, Hemming king of Denmark, feized on and deftroyed it. But Helmoldus who, in the 
twelfth century, wrote his Chronica Sclavorum, down to the year 1170, which was continued 
to the year 1209, by Arnold us abbot of Lubeck, with the notes and correftions of two others* 
Lubecse, anno 1659, in 4to. calls it the greateft emporium of Europe, and of a vaft extent ; al- 
though its very Site be at prefen t covered with the fea. Yet a little more than half a mile from 
land, near the town of Wolgaft, according to Werdenliagen, its foundation may yet bedif- 
covered, and even fome of its ftreets, as alfo the ruins of many magnificent ftru&ures ; and 
. although the fea covers the greateft part of its ruins, yet that part of them which is feen, is 
much larger than the whole circumference of the city of Lubeck. Helmoldus fays, that when 
it was deftroyed,' the Swedes from the ifle of Gothland, carried away whatever, of its ruins, 
was curious in workmanfhip and ornaments, cither in iron, brafs, or marble ; as alfo tools, 
inftruments, or veffels of filver, copper, or tin ; and amongft other things, ^ two brazen gates 
of a vaft weight ; and that from thence fprung the fplcndor and wealth of the once famous city 
ofWifby, and its ftately houfes ; more^fplendid, fays Werdcnhagcn, fo often already quoted,,, 
than even the palaces of Nuremberg *or Cologne. The hiftory of Wifby, like many other 
matters treated of by thofe old Norman hiftorians, is related in a very obfeure manner. They 
. fay it wa v s built by foreigners in the ille of Gothland ; that the citizens had frequent broils with.: 
the natives, of whom they deftroyed many, in the year 1288 ; after which, Magnus king of 
Sweden permitted them to fortify their city; and as they applied themfelves extremely to com- 
Vol. L K 
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rntrcc, it Toon became the greatefl emporium of all the northern countries. Its fea laws are 
‘‘itill preferred, and were for feveral ages the ftandard for all Europe north of Spain* who, as 
-thole writers fay, all traded thither. According to thefe hiftorians, civil diflentions brought, 
'.however, at length that beautiful and opulent city to deftru&ion ; yet they do not clearly 
acquaint us when or how it came to pafs. -The fame Helmoidus, in another part of his work, 
makes Harold king of Denmark, who was vanquifhed by his fon long after this time, to retire 
to Winet, where he died, in the year 980 ; though the Danifh writers contradift this, and fay 
he died at Julin, another famous emporium on the ifle of Wollia in that neighbourhood. 
Helmoidus writes fundry other things concerning Winet, which fo nearly refemble what he 
writes of Julin, which was deftroyed alfo by the Danes in the twelfth century, viz. in 1170, 
that Werdenhagen, Dr. Hcylen, and others fo much confound thofe tw r o places, as to aferibe 
to the one what is faid of the other : fo that the confufei and feemingly romantic {lories of 
this kind given us by thefe cloudy monkifh writers of the middle ages, mull be read* with great 
caution. To conclude this point of Winet ; it is at lead highly improbable that fuclx a fine 
and opulent place, as it is deferibed to have been, fhouldTrave exifted, fo far north, and fo far 
.back, as the time affigned for it. And it fs much more probable that it was deftroyed at a 
much later period, perhaps in the latter end of the tenth or rather in the eleventh century, 
when, by the very great improvement of Germany, it might have been very remarkable for 
commerce and wealth; though probably * much exaggerated by thefe old writers : they alfo 
deferibe' .Slefwick to have been in thofe times a farfious emporium or mercantile city, till 
deftroyed by fire and by rapine, though It now poffelfc nothing more than a caftie to perpe- 
tuate its memory, its merchants fettling firft at Ripen, and next at Wifby. 

$J2 Charlemagne, at the entreaty of Biorno king of Sweden, * fends certain priefts to inflrud his 
, people in the Chrlftian religion ; and thereupon a bifhoprick was efcabliftied at Lincopen* 
From about which time, u e. in the year 813, chronologers begin their feries of the kings of 
Sweden with the name of ‘King Biorno ; that country till now being fcarcely<J*s«(?Wn to the 
Chriftian part of Europe, anddndeed very little for fome fucceeding ages. 

‘$13 Although fincethe downfall of the weftern Roman empire, learning had been greatly funk 
amongft the Chriftian States, and till now had been very much defpifed by the Saracens; yet 
about this time that people feem to have taken a very different .turn, and began at length to 
encourage the fciences. Profeflor Gckley, in the preface to his firft volume of The Hiflory of 
the Saracens, writes, that, in the reign of the Caliph Almamoun, who was the twenty-feventh 
.after Mahomet, and began his reign in the 198th year of the Hegira, which he makes to 
ariiwer to the 813th year of the Chriftian iEra, learning began to be cultivated to a very great 
degree, - efpecially Aftronotny and other branches of the Mathematics. 

The Caliph fpared no coft to procure fuch Greek writings as excelled in this refpe& ; and 
he alfo encouraged Fuch perfons as feemed inclined to flu dy them* The progrefs of thofe 
Saracenic improvements feemed no lefs wonderful than that of their arms. For in a few 
years after they had entered upon learning, they had plenty of tranflations out of Greek in 
Mathematics, Philofophy, Phyfic, Botany,* &c$ Which love of learning -was not confined 
to the Saracens of the Baft, but was diffufed throughout the whole Saracenic empire, and 
was firft brought from the EafUnto Africa, whcite they ere&ed many Univerfities, and from 
thence paflfed to their brethren in Spain. So that when learning feemed to be quite loft in the 
Chriftian parts of Europe, it was reftored to us by the Moors or Saracens who had come from 
.Africa into Spain ; to whom the Chriftians were indebted for what Philofophy they then had 
. * 1 ’ r * amongft 
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among* them. For the Greek tongue did not come to us of the Weft, until the taking ot 
Conftantinople by the Turks, in 1453. Among the other moil ufeful arts brought into 
Europe at this time by the Arabian Moors, were the ten Cyphers, Figures, or Digits now ufed 
by all Europe in their Arithmetic, though others fay not till 991. It is faid that this happy 
and eafy method of reckoning was originally brought from India into Arabia, as was alfo the 
game of Chefs, the mode of accounting by the letters of the Alphabet, as pra&ifed by the 
Ancients, not being by any means fo intelligible or expeditious, 

In this century too, a feparate monarchy of Moors or Saracens was erefted in Morocco, 
whofe head or chief was then named Miramolin, or Miramomolin, for it is written both 
ways : and another independent monarchy, in the time of the Caliph Almamon, was erected 
at Cairo in Egypt, whofe head affirmed the title of Soldan. Yet hitherto, how remote foever. 
thofe feparate and independent ftates might be from the refidence of the Grand Caliph, they 
ftill continued to pay him a great deference, as being the fucceffor of Mahomet : and .as the 
Chriftians crowded in pilgrimages to Rome, to viCt the tombs of the Apoftles, and to receive 
the benedidtion, &c. of his Holinefs theJPope, fo did the Mahometans to Mecca, and do ftill, 
to vifit the fepulchre of Mahomet; that city being governed by an officer called the-Chcrif, 
appointed for that end by the Grand Caliph refiding at Bagdat. 

814 This year is memorable for the death of the Emperor Charlemagne, . the moft renowned 
prince that had been in Chriftendom fince the fall of the weftern Roman empire. He had 
been, as we have feen, greatly inftrumental in fpreadingthe Chriftian name all over Germany;, . 
' and thereby laid the foundation of much additional commerce in Europe. He was alfo very 
inftrumental in promoting knowledge and learning in his vaft dominions. He is faid to have 
given German or Dutch names to the four cardinal winds or points of, what we fince call, the 
Compafs ; as alfo to the twelve months of the yeaiy fuck as they both now have, the High 
Djttch being his native language. > 

He law, and fadly lamented, towards the end of his -life, the increafing ravages of the Sara- 
cens in the Mediterranean Seas ; in which they w T ere fuccecded by the Normans. The power 
of the former, however, from the clofe of this century, gradually declined, which chiefly 
proceeded from its being fplit into many different branches, fo that the Chriftians recovered 
many territories they had ravHhcd from them, as the Turks alfo did afterwards both., in Alia 
and Africa. 

In the time of Charlemagne, Bells became very common in the Weft, where, as we have 
elfewhere obfcrved, they were firft invented ; but they did not as yet make any -very large ones. 
*< The churches,” fays Mezerai, as well as moft of their other buildings, were alrnoft all 
«■ ©f wood. Yet it was ordained that the altars fhould be made of ftonc.” 

In. this laft year of Charlemagne’s life, Marianus Scotus^a monk of Fulda,, in* the third 
Book of his Chronica, p. 493. remarks, that the timber bridge over the Rhine at Mcntz, 
which that prince had caufed to he ere&ed with imraenfe labour and Ikill, and which employed 
. ten years in the completion of it, being half a mile in length, was burnt down in three hours 
time by command of Richolfus archbjfhop of Mcntz, becaufe thieves in the nighttime robbed 
paffengers upon it, and then threw them into the Rhine ; a very ftrange and inadequate reafon 
for deftroying fo vaft a ftrufture. Charlemagne was prevented by death from his intention of 
creeling a bridge of ft one in tl^e place of it. 

His fon, Louis He. Debonnairc, being, according to Mezerai, a very weak prince, tins glory 
, of the French monarchy greatly declined under him, and was quite reduced after his death, 

\ K 2 when 
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814 his fons, after much bloodfhed, agreed on the following partition of their dominions : To 
Charles the Bald, the Weftern Province, or pretty near the whole of the kingdom of F ranee ; 
to Lo-uis, Germany, or E all France ; and to Lothaire, with the title of Emperor, Italy, and 
alfo the extenfive lands between the Scheld and the Meufe, the Rhine and the Soane, after- 
wards made a kingdom, and from him called Lotharingia, u c . Lorrain ; though at prefent 
only a fmall part of thofe territories bears that name, the country fince named Brabant being 
then named Lower, and the reft the Upper Lotharingia. 

“ In behalf of Charles, one of Lothaire’s ions, Burgundy,” fays Voltaire, which before 
« had been ere&ed into a kingdom, was divided into two kingdoms ; his kingdom was named 
Arles, or Provence, which city, in the time of the Romans, had been great and opulent, 
« but was now become very inconfiderable ; as indeed may be laid of all the cities weft and 
« north of Italy. The other kingdom was named Burgundy Transjurane, about 888. ” 
Thefe lefler new kingdoms were, not long after, in a great meafure fwailowed^up in the two 
great monarchies of Germany and France ; although for a ihort time afterwards rnoft of them 
were reunited under Charles the Grofs, who died in 887; but by his weakneffes were again 
difmembered : fo that Germany was never after united to France. 

This difmemberment of the dominions of Charlemagne, encouraged the Normans foon 
after to invade France in vaft fwarms. It appears, fays our author, and many others, that 
the veffels which brought them thither from home, were very fmall and worthlefs, going very 
eaftly up the rivers into the heart of the country. This fpeaks the low ftate of maritime 
fkill and. commerce at this' time, better than athoufand orations could do. For although the 
French writers tell us, that Charlemagne filled the French havens with Gripping ; it is plain 
he was not, like the great Pompey, powerful enough on the Teas to deftroy thofe fea robbers 
and invaders. Thefe writers, however, bellow their encomiums, in general, on Charlemagne 
with great jufticc. According to Mezcrai, £tc pafted a certain number of hoursi n^h e ftudy 
u of Grammar, Aftronomy, Theology, &c. He employed his. treafure in rewarding foldiers 
<s and fcholars, in building churches and other public ftru&ures, in the repairs of roads, 
“ bridges, and havens, and in making rivers navigable ; and it fhould $ifo be added, in civi- 
«« lizing barbarous nations. In fhorfc, he dirc-cled all his actions to the welfare of his fubjefts, 
and the advancement of Chriftianity,” 

Bifhop Burnet, on the thirty-nine articles of the Church of England, article thirty -Teyen, 
gives a juft chara&er of Charlemagne in a few words, viz. u That he endeavoured to reftore 
thofe things which had fallen under much diforder in a courfe of Tome ignorant and 
cs barbarous ages, and to revive both learning and good government.” And we (hall only 
add, that confidering the vaft turn his conqueft and prudence gave to the weftern world, he 
well merits the fpace he has filled up in this and the preceding century. 

The fame year that he died, his fon Louis the Pious is faid to have built the city of Hilder- 
fheim in Weftphalia, according to Wcrdenhagen and others. 

To what has been faid of the divifion of Charlemagne’s dominions at his death, we (hall add 
a (hort quotation from Voltaire in his General Hijjory of Europe, viz. “ Britany too gained 
u the honourable name of a kingdom at this time, # under one Soloman, who, from what right 
u is doubtful, aflumed the title of King, about the year 861, and had feized on Maine and 
u Lower Anjou, but it foon returned to its prefent title o£ Dutcfay, a part of which country,” 
he adds, “was ftiil Pagan.” Which, however, is fomewhat ftrange, confidering Charlemagne’s 
1 zeal for converting foreign countries to Chriftianity. 

. ' , ' I 
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8 19 Egbert, king of the Weft Saxons, is by fomc laid to have been, this year crowned foie 
monarch of England at Winchefter; though moft hi do rians make this event ten years later, 
in the year 829, when, having reduced all the other Saxon princes his tributaries, he full gave 
the name of England to the feuth part of Great Britain. 

826 So little ground had the Chriftian miffionarics, pent from Germany into Denmark, gained 
at this time, that in the year 826, the Danes are iajd by hiftorians to have dethroned Harold 
their king, merely for being a Chriftian. 

829 The city and republic of Venice muft have acquired very confiderablc riches by this time, 
notwithstanding their having as yet gained no territory on the Continent; ft nee in this year, 
they were able to lay the foundations of fuch a magnificent lira Sure as the church of St. Mark, 
which contains five hundred pillars of marble. 

832 The Danes land in England,' and prove too powerful for King* Egbert, though now foie 

and monarch of England. Two years after they land in Wales, and though joined by the Welch, 

834 they are worfted by Egbert. 

836 The filliing on our Britifli Coafts muft^iave been as ancient as the life of any ve fills ventur- 
ing on the fea; fince it was irnpoffible for feafaring men to be ignorant of the fhoals of excellent 
ftlli fwimming on our coafts. Some writers fpeak of the Nctherlanders retorting to Scotland 
as early as about the year 836, for the purpofe of buying failed fhh of the Scotch ftfnermen ; 
which they then carried home merely for the fuftenance of their people; by which traffic the 
Scots were greatly enriched. But it is alledged, that the Scots afterwards pra&ifing fame fort 
of impofition on the Dutch purchafers, the latter learned the manner of catching and fitting 
the filh themfelves, and not only left dealing with the former, to their great impoverilhmem, 
but ftruck into the fupplying of other nations with fifli caught on the Britiili coafts. 

In this century, according to Sir James Ware in his Antiquities and Hiftory of Ireland, the 
D :mes and Norwegians fubdued a great part of Ireland. They are laid to have built Dublin, 
Waterford, Limmerick, and other maritime towns, and to have poffeffed them even to the 
coming of the Englifh under King Henry II. “ The Irifh,” fays he, “ had no walled 
“ towns, properly fpeaking ; for Dublin, Waterford, Limmerick, Wexford, and Cork, were 
“ walled by the Eafterlings ; and, as Archbilhop Ulher fays, it was common to call all the 
“ people of Denmark, Norway, Levonia, &c. Eafterlings.” ££ The ancient habitations of 
a the Irilh,” fays Ware, “ were made of hurdles, and covered with ftraw or rufhes ; very 
few of them being conftrufted of folid timber. They were uiually built in woods and on 
“ the banks of rivers, their inhabitants utterly neglecting all trade and commerce. Nor was 
“ it otherwife amongft the ancient Britons. Of the caftle of Pembroke, built of final! rods 
« and turf, by Arnulphus de Mountgomery, under King Henry I. See Giraldus Cambrenfis. 
“ From this poor fort of building,” continues Sir James Ware, “ it comes to pafs that we 
a have fo few figns remaining of any houfes or caftles built by the kings of Ireland before the 
a coming of the Englifh. Thefr food was mean and {lender; namely, milk, butter, and 
a herbs ; and their drink was beer.” In another place, he fays, “ That according to the 
“ Irifh hiftories, the Danes pofTcfled/themfelvcs of Dublin and the neighbouring country, 
« which we callFingal, or the Country of Foreigners, the ancient Irifh calling ail foreigners 
“ Galls.” 

837 By this time the city of Bremen was become confiderable : for we find that Wlllericus, its 
bifhop, who died in the year 837, had built three churches there j one of which, being, ac- 

* cording 
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cording to Adam, a canon there, in his Iiiftoria Ecclefiaftica, of timber, he rebuilt It of ftoneq 
which, without doubt, was very rare in thofe days* 

Norway, we find at this time, was acquainted with the country on the north fide of Davis’s 
Streights, called Groneland, or Greenland, now commonly called Old Greenland, to dif- 

- tinguifh it from Spitzbergen. For, in the charter of Ludovicus Pius to the Archbifhop St, 
Anfcharius, and to the Archbifhop of Hamburg, dated in the year of our Lord 837, published 
with many others by Lindenbrogius, Hamb. 1706, in - folio, wherein alfo is printed 
Adam of Bremen’s work de Situ Danice, See the Chronica Sclayica, incerti Autoris, and 
Lambecii Origines Hamburgenfes, that Emperor’s words are, 44 we make known to the pre- 
“ fent and future fons of God’s holy church, that, in our days, by the divine grace, a door 
44 is opened for preaching the Gofpel in the northern regions, viz, Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
44 way, Groneland, Halingalandon by which under the eleventh century, we hav£‘ made it 
appear probable, was meant Lapland, 44 Iceland and Scredevindon,” probably Finland, or 
Finmark. But Pope Gregory varies the names of fome 0/ thofe northern people who were 
included in this new diocefe fo much, that (own can fcarcely be known at this day, viz, 44 In 
44 Gentibus* Danorum Sueonum, Nortwehorum, Farrias,” probably the Ferro ifles near 
Shetland, at this day belonging to Denmark, 44 Gronlandan, Halfingolandan,” probably 
Lapland, 44 Iflandan, Scridevindum, Sclavorum; nec non omnium Septentrionaliura et ori* 
44 entalium Nationum.” 

The Danifh chronicle, it feems, makes Groneland to have been difeovered and known as 

r 

early as the year of our Lord 770 ; but, according to the Iceland Chronicle, not till about the 
year 982, it being by this laft-named account peopled from Iceland by a Norwegian who fled 
to Iceland on account of a murder he had committed. The Writers of both which chronicles, 
it is plain, muft have been unacquainted with the charters of the Emperor and Pope, which 
we have juft recited. ? ^ 

838 This year put a period to the kingdom, and even the very nation, of the Pi£ts in Scotland ; 
they being defeated, and Drafken, their laft king, being flam, and that people extirpated by 
Kerieth II. king of the Scots. 

839 According to Camden and other hiftorians, the Orkney Illes continued under the govern- 
ment of their own petty kings, fo long as the kingdom of the Pi&s exifled on the continent 
of Britain; but the latter being purlued by the Scotifh king Keneth II. to the Orkney Iflands, 
were there, it is faid, totally deftroyed in the year 839, and thofe ifles thereupon reduced to 
the obedience of the Scotifh crown ; and, as we fhall fee in its place, they remained in that 
ftate of fubmiffion more than two hundred and fifty years. 

The nation of the Phfts on the continent generally pofTefled the beft part of Scotland, as 
Lothian, Fife, Angus, and«Merns, prior, in the opinion of many people, to the Scots themfelves. 
It is, however, very evident, that the Pifts were not all deftroyed at this time, fince they after- 
wards made one feeble effort for their reiteration. Mr. Tyrrel obferves, 44 that not only the 
u laws, but likewife their very language is now entirely loft, and the remains of that nation 
u incorporated with thofe of the ancient Scots amrSaxons . 5 * 

840 About this time, in the reign of King Ethel wolf, the Danifh fleets ofpirates were continually 
infuiting and infefting the Englifh Coafts : the city of London itfelf, and all the county of 
Kent, being laid wafte by them ; fo that it would be almoft-endlefs, as well as entirely ufelefs, 
to recount all the ravages and 'barbarities they committed in this and fucceeding reigns. But 
it is greatly to our purpofe to quote a judicious remark, made on this occafion by Dr* Howell 

in 
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.in his Hiftory of the World, viz:. That “ had the Englifh, in thofe ignorant times, under- 
“ flood their true intereft as well as King Edgar did afterwards, they would not have endured 
“ the miferies they fuffered from thofe barbarous rovers. There being no way to fecure the 
“ land but by being mafters at fea. The belt bulwarks againft thofe hoftile invasions being 
“ flout and well-manned Ihips. But fuch was their fmall practice, and consequently little 
“ Ikill in maritime affairs, that they were inferior to thofe pirates, continually exercifed in 
“ navigation.” 

S49 Ziric Zee, the oldefl town of Zealand, on the ifle of Schouwen, is founded, though others 
only fay fortified. 'Several authors relate, that this town was anciently much renowned for its 
commerce, having a fine harbour, once greatly frequented by merchants, till it was choakcd 
up by fand ; when its commerce declined. It is, however, ftill the chief town of its ifle, 
and the fecond in rank of it$ province, being a neat well fortified town. 

.850 'About this time the originally obfeure and barbarous nation of the Turks leave their own 
country*near Mount Caucafus in Scythia, or Tartary, and fettle in Armenia. Two hundred 
years after, they were invited to the afliftance of the Saracens againft fome princes of their 
own feft : but. inftead of auxiliaries, -thSy lb on became mafters, and in the end, overturned 
the whole Saracenic fyftem of power in Alia, under their leader Tangrolipix and his fuc- 
celfors, -who became fovereigns of Perfia and Babylon, embracing the religion of thofe they 
had thus vanquilhed. They next pufhed their conquefts weftward with incredible fury and 
fuccefs againft the Greek empise, to which, in the year 1453, they put a final period by the 
■taking of Conftantinople. » 

S51 The Danes, notlofing fight of England, failed up the river Thames with three hundred 
veffels full of men ; they made themfelves mafters both of London and Canterbury, .routing 
the army of Beortliulph, the king of Mercia, who had marched againft them. Yet they were 
afterwards defeated, with great {laughter, by Ethelwolf king of Weflex, and his fon Ethel— 

baN***, ^ 

858 At tliis time the emperor Louis II. |randfon of the emperor Charlemagne, was engaged 
in wars with the Pagan nations beyond the Elbe called Sclavi, Obotriti, Vandali, Sorabi, See. 
now the countries -of Pomerania, Mecklenburgh, &c. which fliews that Germany was not yet 
entirely reduced to the obedience of the houfe of Charlemagne. 

860 About this time the emperor Louis II. and not Charles tire Bald, as fome authors alledge, 
erefted Holland into a county, in favour of a fon of the earl of Frife, according to Sir William 
Temple, and not a fon of the duke of Aquitaine, as tire Grand Chronique de Hollande-has it. 
“ It is probable,” fays Sir William Temple, “ that Holland, in agreat meafure, changed its 
“ inhabitants and cuftoms, as well. as names, upon the inroads of the barbarous nations, 
« chiefly Normans and Danes ; from whofe countries and language, the names of Holland 
and Zealand feem to be derived.” The Grand .Chronique'dc Hollande and Zelande, fays, 
“ That before Holland was a coynty, Leyden was the place where the people met to treat of 
“ their common affairs .as a community or republic, which for that reafon was called the 
. “ chamber of Holland, as far back as the year of. our Lord 600.” 

.86x Angelius a Werdenhagen, in his a raftatus de Rebus-publicis Hanfeaticis, writes, that the 
city of Brunfwick was founded in she year 861. 

Though others fay .not till the year 909, by Bruno, akinfraan of the emperor Henry the 
F owler. 

, 862 Although 

) 
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862 Although Hevicus, in his Theatrum Hiftoricum and Chronologicum, under the year 862, 
fays, that the Sclavi, being vanquished by Louis II. king of Germany, were in the fame year 
converted to Chriftianity ; yet in fucceeding hiftories we fhall find that the Sclav! of the north 
parts of Germany remained obftinate Pagans for leveral centuries after this time. In the reign 
of the eaftern or Greek Emperor Mauritius, who came to the crown in the year 585, they 
had transplanted themfeives into Bohemia, Siiefia, Poland, and Ruffia ; and founded the king- 
dom of Poland under Lechus, and of Moravia under Zechus. The Emperor Otho was en- 
gaged in a war with them in the year 960 ; about which time, from their fettlement at the 
north end of Germany, they infefted Canute and Sweno, kings of Denmark. I11 the year of 
our Lord 1161, Waldemar I. king of Denmark, vanquifhed them. This remarkable people, 
whofe name is now utterly loft as a people in Europe, and their memory only retained in a 
province ftill called Sclavonia, adjoining to Hungary, fpreafl their language from the fouth 
Ihores of the Finland Gulph, to the Adriatic Sea. And to this day the Ruffian, Polifh, Bo- 
hemian, Hungarian, and Sclavonian tongues, are reckoned dialefts of the* old Sclavonic 
tongue. And as all thefe nations, as well as thp Sclavi, on and near the fouth fhores pf the Bal- 
tic, as the Venedi, Bodeni, Zigari, Obotriti, ■ Sorabi, Vindi, Vandali, Polabi, Lingones, 
Warnabi, Circipani, Scevaldi, Doxani, &c. pafied all under the general name of Sclavi by the 
German writers of the middle ages ; as being all nearly of the fame language, and Pagans in 
religion. (Peiferi, Origines Lipfienfes, Lib. i. p. 35, Francofurti 1700.) 

Helmoldus fays, that thofe near the fea were given niore to naval excurfions than to agri- 
culture. — Their habitations were meanly built of ozi'ers, Ike. '.But their provifion, gold, fil- 
ver, and other precious goods, they ufoally hid in pits in the earth. Yet it might be true, as 
Helvicus alledges, that feme branches of that populous nation, though where they dwelt does 
not now appear to be known, might be converted to Chriftianity, or rather compelled to em- 
brace it, by Louis, although the principal body of them remained Pagans. 

864 In HowelPs Survey of Venice, he fays, that Urfo Fartitatio, Duke of Venice, < 5 tu 7 amongft 
other prefents, fend to Bafilius the Emperor, twelve bells to Conftantinople, which was the 
firft time that the Greeks ufed bells : others fay this w r as in 871. 

866 According to Petavius, &c. it was now that Charles the Bald, king of France, be flowed 
Flanders on Earl Baldwin, who had married his daughter Judith, as her dowry. 

869 The Danes land In the County of Fife in Scotland, and make a demand of Pi&Iand for the 
JDanifh King, to whom they alledged the lately expelled Pi£is had affigned their right : and be- 
ing refufed by King Conftantine II. they commit great ravages there.. 

. About this time alfo the Danes conquer Northumberland, through' the treachery of Earl 
Brucrne, who had invited thither Ivar, the Danilli commander. 

872 The glory and ornament of all the Anglo-Saxon race, Alfred, truly filled the Great, afeends 
the Englilh throne, at a time when the country was grievoufly harrafled by the Danes ; where- 
fore this penetrating Prince fet his people on building^fhips, which proved of good ufe, when 
The Danes afterwards landed from a fleet of three hundred vefTels. This King likewife re- 
built the city of London, In the year 886, which ^ad been burnt by the Danes in 839. Till 
his time the Saxon chara&er was alone ufed by the Anglo-Saxons in all their writings. Al- 
fred, having been, by French tutors, inftru&ed in Ratable learning, introduced the French 
chara&er, which was more fair and legible ; fo that the Saxon of German fell into difufe. On 
his acceffion to the crown his people were become fo Ignorant, that it is faid there was fcarcely 
a layman that could read Englifli, or a prieft who underftood Latin. He is commonly faid 
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to have been the founder of the univerfity of Oxford, in the year 895, where he eftablifhed 
four fchools or colleges, though Camden fays only three. Some, however, pretend, that be- 
fore his time there were fchools of learning at a place called Greeklade, which were afterwards 
'removed to Oxford. His fon and fucceffor, Edward the Elder, is faid to have founded the 
univerfity of Cambridge, but in what precife year is uncertain. Mr. Tyrrel, in his General 
Hiftory of England, YoL 1 . p 306, fays, that Alfred invited from Flanders, then reckoned a 
'part of France, Grimbald, a prieft, and John Scotus-Erigena, alfo a prieft, thoroughly verfed 
in all manner of literature, by whofe affiftance he founded that univerfity, having alfo got 
certain learned men from Mercia to teach therein. He alfo made a furvey of all England, 
which was a model for the famous Doomfday book, of William the Conqueror, about two 
hundred years after. Alfred is alfo generally believed to have divided England into Counties, 
Hundreds, and Ti things : ^et, without doubt, there were fome fuch fubdivifions before his 
time, though not perhaps fo well adapted for the government of the nation as thofe of this 
excelienFprince. All which, though done at different times, we have here thrown together 
for brevity’s fake. ' . 

At this time, as all hiftorians agree, there were fcarcel.y any other but timber houfes in Eng- 
land. Alfred, upon reftoring peace to his kingdom, began to build his palaces offtone or brick; 
but his example was not followed by his nobles, &c. till many centuries after. There were 
woods every where in thofe days, which afforded a much cheaper material for building than 
itone or brick : and this was alfo* the calc at that time all over Europe, except in Italy. 

Helvicus begins his chronology of Denmark, in the year of our Lord 872, with king I varus ; 
becaufe, though the Danifh hiftorians affert their -monarchy to have exifted prior even to the 
incarnation, yet none of their moft diligent hiftorians have been able to trace their hlftory in 
an uninterrupted feries of time, till the reign of I varus. 

874 This year is fixed on, by Angrim Jonas’s Brief .Commentary of Iceland, for the firft 
peopKng that wretched ifland, which had been difeovered fome time before by the Norway 
fifhers. Its being now peopled was, it feems, owing to the difeontents of certain good families 
in Norway, who retired thither in the reign of King Harald Harfagre, who had changed tlic con- 
ftitution of both Norway and Denmark. It is true, that Iceland is an inhofpitable and barren 
country, generally fhut up by Ice, whence it took its name, for feveral months in the year ; 
yet, as it opened a new feene for a Cod-fiihcry, and produces fome few other materials far 
commerce, fuch as Oil, coarfe Cloth, and Brimftone, it certainly .merits a -place in this work. 
Stock-filh too is become a considerable article, and in demand for long voyages fouthward, 
becaufe, though dried by froft alone, without any fait, it holds. dry and fweet during even, a 
China voyage. It is faid the Icelanders remained independent till the reign of Haquin, king 
of Norway, who reduced them to his obedience about the year 1260. This ifland, however., 
could not be the Thule of the Ancients, becaufe, as Heylia well obferves, Tacitus, fpeaking 
of Agricola, fays, u Infulas quas*Orcades voeant dommt, defpe&a eft et Thule fince it was 
impoffible to defery Iceland from the Orcades, it being near five hundred miles to the north 
of them. ’ / 

876 It was in the year 876, -that King Alfred the Great firft thought of engaging the Danes at 
fea, having obfetved that his own trdops generally had the worft of it in attacking them after 
they had landed ; his fleet, therefore, the fame year, defeated one hundred and twenty Da- 
•nifh veffels, and funk moft of them. He afterwards defeated the Danes on feverai other oc- 
cafions, and thereby fecured histcoafts for fome time* 
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878 In this year Morifotus, in his Orbis Maritimus, Lib, ii. Cap, 7. makes the French fleet of 
King Louis II, ftiled the Stammerer, vanquifh the Saracen fleet twice on the coaft of Italy, 
which gave the French thepofleffkm of Calabria. From this time, however, till the year 1097, 
when France embarked in the Holy War, in the reign of Philip I. Morifotus finds no I rench 
maritime wars nor expeditions. But though he does not affign any reafon for this, yet Puf- 
fendorf, and many others, make it very plain. For towards the ciofe of this century, King 
Charles the Simple, infirm in mind as well as body, fuffered his Grandees to increafe fo 
much in power, as did alfo feme of his fucceflors, that they by degrees affumed to themfelves 
the independent property of the provinces of which they were only Governors for the crown. 
So that Hugh Capet, who afeended the throne in 987, for the fecuring his poffeffion, found 
himfelf at firft under the neceffity of confirming to his great Lords, what Charles the Simple had 
fupinely permitted them to aCume, viz. the titles of Duke? and Counts of the provinces they 
governed, with the bare referve of recognizing their vafTalage to the crown. Such" were the 
Dukes of Normandy, Burgundy, Britany, Aquitain, Gafcony, Languedoc; the Counts of 
Flanders, Champagne, and Touloufe; buttle countries of Savoy, Dauphine, and Provence, 
were then under the German empire, as being part of the kingdom of Arles. Hugh Capet, 
however, found means to re-annex to the crown, which, at that time, had fcarcely any thing 
properly left of its own, the County of Paris, the Dutchy of France, as it was then called, all the 
lands'between the Seine and Loire, and the County of Orleans : fo that, in effeft, the kings 
of France had no maritime territory, which they could call their own, being hemmed in from 
the fea on every fide by their own vaflals. This ftate of things in France continued more or 
lefs for fome centuries following, unril the kings of France, either by failure of iffue, con- 
queft, fraud, or purchase, gradually united them all to the crown, excepting Savoy and 
Flanders. 

879 * The city of Gaunt, or Ghent, in Flanders^ muft have been of fome account, even fo early 
as this time fince the valour and prudence of our great King Alfred having o«S!^elled the 
Danes, after their great ravages in England, -to accept of a truce with him, they went from 
hence, and ravaged the coaft and country of Flanders, and found a great booty in Ghent. 
Afterwards, joining another body of Danes, they over-ranall Brabant, Hainault, Artois, and 
Picardy, committing unheard of cruelties ; and, under their famous leader, Haftings, ravaged 
the coaft of France, and failing from thence up the Mediterranean, they, by a ftratagem, be- 
came matters of Luna on the T ufcan coaft, where they committed cruelty at pleafbre. Three 
years after this, they made Carloman, King of France, pay them no lefs than twelve thoufand 
pounds weight of filver, after cruelly wafting the country. 

880 Eyndius’s Chronicon Zelandise, Middelburgi, 1634, quarto, tells us how mean the private 
houfesin the Netherlands were at this time, being either altogether of timber, or, as many 
country hemfes ftill are in divers parts, with the walls made of watlings of rods, or twigs, 
plaftered over with clay. Their, noble woollen man^faSure was not yet eftablifhed in Flan- 

' *rs, which, by the advantages it produced, foon changed fuch buildings into large and furap- 
tuous ones. In this year the Emperor Charles jhe Fat, is faid to haye added the date of the 
' Chriftian .asra to tm public afts, and is the firft who adopted that form. 

88z This year is ufually affigned for the founding Hie town of Shaftfbury in Dorfetfhire, by 
/ King Alfred. 

. About this time, King Alfred, having fent Sigh elm, Bifhop of Sherburn, to Rome, with 

prefents to the Pope, William of Malmfbury relates,* that this Bifhop afterwards travelled as 

far 
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far as India to St. Thomas’s, now called Meliapour, with gifts for the Chriitians there from 
that king, to whom he brought from thence precious ftones and fpices. Some of which gems, 
the fame author fays, remained in his time in the cathedral church of Sherborne in Dorfetfhire. 
885 The Danes continuing their Invafions of England, failed at this time up the Thames, and 
from thence up the river Lea, or Ley, into Hertfordfhire, near where the town of Ware now 
Hands, where they built two forts, one on each fide that river, propofing to winter there : 
thefe forts the Londoners, &c. endeavoured to demolifh, but were repulfed with great lofs : 
whereupon King Alfred conceived a device, which quite difconccrted the meafures of the 
Danes : by digging large ditches on each fide the river Lea, he turned the ftream from the 
channel, and fo left the Danifh fhips dry ; fo that the Danes were compelled to march off 
over land, with their wives and children, farther into the country, and the Londoners went 
in triumph and burnt their 'veffels, whiift King Alfred’s forces purfued their army. It is laid 
the ftream of that river was not reftored to its ufual ftate till the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
Some authors place this occurrence in 895. In the fame year, the Northumbrian* Danes in.- 
fefting the coaft of Weft Saxony, king Alfred conftru&ed veffels longer than formerly in ufe, 
‘fome of which arc faid to have had fixty oars, being loftier, fwifter, and more Heady than 
thofe of the Danes, by means of which the latter met with a total overthrow near the I lie of 
Wight ; all their fhips being either taken or funk. 

S86 Hiftorians acquaint us, that about this time King Alfred caufed many flfips fo be built, and 
he let them, and money alfo, out to merchants, who, as they relate, traded to the Eaft Indies, 
and brought from thence precious ftones, Ac. fome of which remain ftill in the moil ancient 
crown, wherewith Alfred and his fucceffors were \^ont to be crowned. But this traffic, fays 
Rapin, could be no farther than the Levant, in which it is more than probable he judges 
right. Others fay, that thofe fhips failed to Alexandria, and from thence their people, palling 
over the Ifthmus, went down the Red Sqi to the coafts of Perfia, &c. 

§87 ’Venice, at this time, was affiifted with many difficulties ; on one fide Hie was threatened by 
the Narenzians of Dalmatia ; and on another, by the Saracens of Egypt and Barbary ; but 
the moft dangerous of all was a new and unexpe&ed enemy,, which fhe found in the Huns 
and Avarians, who, now united, had affunied the name of Hungarians ; and who, marching 
through Switzerland into Lombardy, crowded the lagunas or i'hallows about Venice with their 
boats made of wicker, and covered with hides, in hopes to poffefs the riches of Venice, which 
was now become very opulent. They had aftually reduced feveral of the villages on the iflands 
in the lagunas about Venice, or what was then called only the Rialto, But the Doge, having 
affembled all his fhips and fmaller veffels, deftroyed the main body of the enemy's -boats, and 
forced’ the reft to a precipitate flight. 

After which, the Venetians obliged the Narenzians, who had for many years difputed with 
Venice the dominion. of the Adriatic, to fubmit to their Superiority. Thus Venice gradually 
•became miftrefs of the Adriatic Sea, which foon enabled her to get fome fort of poffeilion on 
the continent of Italy ; firft of Cabo d’lftria, next of Commachio, and afterwards of the entire 
.continent-province of Venetia : in protsefs of time, alfo, fire poflefled herfelf of a great part 
.of the coafts of Dalmatia, &c. on the Eaft fide of the Adriatic, heflde many ifles in both the 
Ionian and -Egean Seas, many of which, however, fhe afterwards loft to the Turks, 'together 
, with the Morea. The fame year the Hungarians firft invaded the German empire and France, 
.to .revenge themfelves for the tribute laid 0*11 them by Charlemagne $ and, in their turn, they 
laid a tribute on the empire, on their engaging to avoid farther ravages. 


About 
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About this time, or, as Hakluyt thinks, about 890, our excellent King Alfred received 
from one Ofiher, a Norwegian, an account of his difcoveries northward on the coaft of Nor- 
way ; a coaft which feems to have been before very little, if at all, known to the Anglo-Saxons* 
There is one very remarkable thing in, this account ; for he tells King Alfred, 44 that he failed 
44 along the Norway coaft, fo far north as commonly the whale-hunters ufe to travel 
which Ihews the great antiquity of whale-fifhing ; though, undoubtedly, then,, and long after, 
the ufe of what is ufually called whalebone was not known ; lo that they fifhed for* whales 
merely on account of their fat or oil : 66 4 that thofe countries, till he came to. the river Dwina, . 
44 were very thinly peopled ; but in Ruffia there were great numbers of people on the banks of 
66 that river. He farther fays, that the principal purpofe of his travel this way, was to increafe 
44 the knowledge and difcovery of thofe coafts, for the greater convenience of fifhing for horfe- 
44 whales, as he calls them, u e. fea-horfes,. as we now call them, or morfes, as the Dutch 
44 name them; which, fays he, have in their teeth bones of great price and excellence, fome 
44 of which he brought, on his return, to the king. Their Ikins are, alfo very good to make 
44 cables for fhips, and were fo ufed ; feal fkfos were then alfo ufed for tackling and cables.’* 
What is farther very remarkable in this man’s voyage is, that aim oft 900 years ago, he made 
a moft juft furvey and defcription of the whole coaft of Norway, not only to the North Cape* 
but down the fouth eaft coaft of Lapland, and fo fouth into what is now called the White 
Sea, or fea of Archangel, even to the mouth of the river Dwina in Ruffia, on which Arch- 
angel ftands : whereas all this difcovery was again utterly loft to us till the year 1553, as will 
be feen under that year. 

After King Alfred had got the- better of the Danes, and recovered all his dominions, he 
made many regulations for the benefit of his people, and foe, the preventing of robberies, mur- 
ders, and other diforders, which had been occafioned by the Danilh invafions and devaluations* 
To him is generally aferibed the divifion of J^ngland into fhires, hundreds* and tithings, that 
every legal inhabitant might be found in, and be accountable to, fome certfiffl hundred- 
or tithing : and if any one was fofpe&ed off robbery, &c. by his hundred or tithing, he 
fhould thereby be either condemned or acquitted. Thus the whole kingdom was brought 
into fuch tranquillity, that it is faid, in cafe a traveller left any money in the fields or 
highways, if he came the next day, or a month, after, according to Ingulphus, he would 
before to find it: the counties were' to anfwer for the hundreds* thefe for the tithings, and. 
the tithings for the heads of families ; hufbands anfwered for their wives,- and for children, 
under fifteen years of age, and for all their domeftics : a regulation which bears a flrong re- 
femblance to thofe of China at this time* Yet all authors are not agreed as to Alfred’s being 1 , 
the firft who divided the country into fhi res, &c. They fay, the Saxon word, Scire,, for a., 
divifion or part of the qountry, is more ancient than King Alfred’s days,, viz. in the time of 
Ina, king of Weffex: yet fo wife a prince as Alfred might,, without doubt, make many im- 
provements of this kind ; foch as the increafing number of fhires, and adding the other two* 
fobdivifions, as before remarked. ; 

In the time of King Ethelrcd, who began his r|ign in the year 978, the counties of England 
were thirty- two in number, viz. Kent, Surrey, Suffex, Hampshire, Dorfetfhire, Wilts, Somer- 
fet, Devon, Cornwall, Hereford* Worcefter, Shropshire, Cheshire, Berks, Oxford, Glocefter, 

; ^ Derb ^ Nottingham, Lincoln, Northampton, Leicefter,. Norfolk, Suffolk, Hunting- 

don, Cambridge, Bedford* Warwick, Hertford, Efiex, fttiddlefex* Buckingham, ' King Wil- 
liam 
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Iiam the Conqueror’s famous Doomfday hook added Yorldhire. Afterwards Lancafhlre, and* 
the bifhoprick of Durham, were added, being before, probably, parts of Yorkihire. And, 
on the re-uniting of the three counties of Cumberland, Weftmoreiand, and Northumberland, 
formerly held by the Scots, to the kingdom of England, they mrde up thirty-eight counties: 
it is fo me what uncertain at what precife time the little county of Rutland was added. Laflly, 
the thirteen Welch counties, of which number Monmouth (hire is now reckoned an Englifh 
one, were added by King Edward I. and King Henry VI II. fo as to make, up the p relent 
number of fifty-two counties in England and Wales. 

This great Prince, King Alfred, firft invented a Meafurer of the Time of the Day, clocks 
not being difeovered even long after this period. 64 He,” fays Dr. Howell, in his Hiftory of 
the World, Vol. II. Part iv. Chap. 2. “ caufed fix large wax tapers to be provided, each being 
twelve inches in length, *by the burning of which he meafured out the twenty-four hours ; 
and perceiving that the burning of thefe was unequal, occafioned by the wind through 
“ the windows, and the cranies in the walls of his chapel, See. to prevent that incon- 
u venience, he invented a great lanthoqi made of wood, and thin feraped plates of white 
“ horns of oxen, glafs being then a great rarity in England.” Time meafu ring was proba- 
bly in ufe very early, although the dial of Ahaz be the earlieft account we have of any 
fuch invention. The ancient Greeks and Romans ufed three different time meafurers ; one. 
of w 7 hich was hour glaffes, the fecond w r as fun-dials, folaria , the third was a veil'd filled with' 
water, called a Clepfydra, haviifg a fmall hole in its bottom, by the means of which they mea- 
fured their time both day and night. Probably fun-dials were the mofl ancient of the three* 
as the fhadows of houfes, trees, &c. naturally ftfggefled a time meafurer of that kind., 

This moft excellent and fagacious Prince invited learned men from foreign countries* for the* 
inftru&ion and improvement of his people,, who were funk into grafs ignorance by long and cruel 
wars and devaluations ; on which learned perfons he fettled penfions. Alfred is laid to have 
fouplt fifty-fix pitched battles with the Danes, and at length obliged thofe of that nation, who 
were in pofleffion of the kingdoms of Northumberland, Eaft Anglia, and Mercia, to acknow- 
ledge him to be the Sovereign of all England, having called the Scotifh kings, Gregory I. and 
Donald VI. to his affiftance, who alfo obtained many vi&ories over the Danes. Being thus 
eftablifhed in tranquillity, he made many excellent laws, and particularly that mofl; noble in- 
ffcitution of Trials by a Jury of Twelve of the accufcd Perfons Peers, or 'Equals, which we have 
enjoyed to the prefent time. It would be, indeed, aim oft end lefs, to recount all his .excel- 
lencies ; he departed this mortal life in the year of our Lord 900 ; leaving by his will to each 
of his daughters one hundred pounds in money, befide the lands he had before fettled on them, 

890 The famous city of Bruges, in Flanders, . is now- firft fortified with a wall by their Prince 
Baldwin, fumamed the Bald, as a defence againft the incurfions of the Normans, of whom he 
had before fiaughtered an almbft incredible number. 

In the fame year, the Normans invaded Bretagne ; but Alan, duke- of that country, is laid 
to have flain fourteen thoufand fix hundred of them. 

891 The next year, if credit is to be given to the Annales Fuldenfes, audio Marianus Scotus* 
the Emperor Armilph fiaughtered no fewer* than .ninety thoufand Normans, without lofing 
fo much as one man. 

893 In this year, King Alfred being invaded in two different places, by a Danifli fleet of three 
hundred fail, divided into two Squadrons, one on the coaftof Kent* 'the other up " the river 
Thames; that. wife Prince built veffels longer and higher out of the water than thofe, of the 
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Danes, and fome of his gallies were, of forty oars, being a kind of half-decked veffels, with 
which he again difcomfited the Danes. In thefe the archers fhot at the enemy, and when they 
boarded them, they fought with fwords and targets. 

895 Rollo, the famous Norman and Danifh leader, being fruftrated in an attempt upon Eng- 
land, entered the river Seine with his fleet ; and for feveral years, fays Mezerai, nothing 
was heard in thofe parts but the lacking and burning of cities, and laying the country wafte. 
The Abbe Vertot, in his Hiftory of the eftablifhment of the Britons among the Gauls, ob- 
ferves, that Rollo’s veffels were merely a compofition of hurdles, covered with hides fewed 
together, and that thefe fort of veffels, though fitter for narrow rivers than for the fea,’ were 
in ufe for fome fucceeding ages. 

' 900 After the difeovery of letters in the world, neceffity put men, in very early times, upon 
various materials to write on : with fome, pieces of the iitiier bark of certain trees, as the 
birch, &c. were flrung together. — With others, the broad and tough leaves of certain other 
trees. — The Egyptians, in the time of Alexander the Great, or perhaps fooner, are faid to 
Shave been the inventors of a faftitious fubfla^ce made from a kind of dog-grafs, or flag, 
which they called Papyrus ; and this was the firft manufaftured matter for writing upon, being 
long in great ufe and repute, becaufe it could be folded together in Iheets like our modern pa- 
per. — The city of Pergamus has the credit of the invention of dreffing fheep’s fkins, fo as to 
bear writing upon, which is faid to have been invented by King Attalus, and which from 
thence was called Pergamenum in Latin, and we and the French call Parchment; being, be- 
yond all other matter, the mod proper for recording of things which require a long duration* 
It was at the clofe of this ninth century, according to Montfaucon’s Effay on the Egyptian 
Papyrus, publiftied by the French Academy of Belles Lettres, that a better kind of paper, 

, and more eafily and univerfally to be obtained* than the Egyptian Papyrus, was firft made of 
cotton, which foon gained the afeendant over tjhe former. In effeA, however, the manner 
of making the cotton paper, introduced the ftill better and cheaper paper made of linen rags* 
This laft invention, Montfaucon aferibes to the twelfth century : yet others make it fo late 
as 1417; and anoftavo treatife in Englifh, inritled, The General Hiftory of Difcoveries and 
Improvements, fays, that rag paper was not invented till about the year 145a : while Rom- 
bold, in his Differtation on Paper, printed at Berlin in the year 1 744, fixes its invention to 
have been in 1470, though probably fomewhat earlier. The cotton paper, now invented, 
very nearly refembied our, rag paper; but as the latter was much cheaper in its manufaQure, 
as being made of rags, which before were thrown on the dunghill, it foon drove out of ufe 
the cotton paper, which neceflarily bore a much higher price. Travellers give us accounts of 
the various materials of which the paper of India, China, and Japan is made, on which we 
have no occafionto enlarge; and it is almoft equally unneceffary to add, that our modem * 
European paper manufa&ure is become a very confiderable branch of commerce. 

About this time the Hungarians, ftill, according to Mezerai, a bloody and barbarous peo- 
ple, originally from Scythia, feated themfelvcs, where they ftill are, in Pannonia, after driv- 
ing the Huns from thence. They foon became a fqourge to all the powers beyond the north 
of the Rhine and Danube, as the Normans were on the oppofite tides of thofe rivers; yet 
MachiavePs Hiftory of Florence obferves, that the TJnni, or Hunni, coming from Pannonia 
, to invade Italy, were there vanquished by Beringarius, Duke of Friuli, and driven back to 
Pannonia, which from them took the name of Hungary. The fame which had fpread abroad 
riches of Venice drew thofe Barbarians into Italy ; and being repulfed with great 

lofs 
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900 lofs, the Venetians, in their turn* attacked fome of the towns of Iftrla, then deemed part of 
Hungary, by which they firft got any kind of eftablifliment on that part of the conti- 
nent. 

- We fhall clofe this century with briefly obferving, that Spain, of which Portugal was 
then deemed a part, affords us nothing hitherto material relating to commerce nor to naviga- 
tion ; the Chriftian Princes there being as yet wholly taken up with their quarrels with the 
Moorifh Kings of that country, on whom they were, by this time, gradually gaining confi- 
derable ground# 

TENTH CENTURY. Its CHARACTER. 

All the writers on the ftate of this century, adopt the fame uniform ftrain concerning the 
grofs ignorance in which Europe {till remained ; and of the very few materials for hiftory 
tranfmitted down to us, by reafon of the paucity of writers.' Mezerafs account of this tenth 
century, in his Hiftory of France, is to %bis efFeft : “ the ignorance of thofe times was ex- 
tremely great, and for want of hiftorians, we fcarcely And any thing worth recording; fa 
“ that fometimes we are forced to pafs over whole years without the mention of any occur- 
44 rehce therein.” Monft Voltaire, in his General Hiftory of Europe from the Time of 
Charlemagne to the Reign of the Emperor Charles V. obferves, “ That nothing but pover- 
44 ty, confufion, and barbarifm were to be feen in France, both in the tenth and eleventh 
4fi centuries. The fine manufactures were ftill confined to Greece and Italy; the French. 
«' towns were poor, and almoft depopulated.” Continual wars among the weftern princes— 
the ignorance and bad lnscs of the clergy, the bifhops and abbots going perfonally into the 
wars and bearing arms— books extremely foarce, the wars and the devaftations of the Nor- 
mans, Saracens, and Hungarians, having deftroyed the greateft part of them. From all, 
whicS, and fimilar confiderations, modern writers think this century may, with juftice, have 
the appellation of the Iron Age. Sir William Temple, fpeaking of thofe times, ieems al- 
moft at a lofs 44 how it fhould have come to pafs, that the infinite fwarm of that vaft northern 
44 hive, the Normans and Danes, which fo often {hook the world like a tempeft, and over- 
44 flowed it like a torrent, polfeffing themfelves of England, of a great part of France, and of 
44 Naples and Sicily, fhould, about feven or eight hundred years ago, drop their furious ex- 
*« peditions, as if on a fudden they fhould have grown barren or tame, or better contented 
44 with their 1 own bad climates.” Yet what he adds, in great meafure clears up his own dif- 
ficulty:— 44 But I fuppofe,” fays he, 44 we owe this benefit wholly to the growth and pro- 
44 grefs of Chriftianity in the north, by which, early and undiftinguifhed copulation, or a 
44 multitude of wives, were either reftrained or abrogated. By the fame means,, /. e, Chrifti- 
44 anity, learning and civility gradually got footing amongft them — and men began to leave 
44 their wilder lives, fpent without other cares or pleafures than of food or luft, and betook 
44 themfelves to the eafe and entertainment of Societies : and, with order and labour, riches 
« began, and trade followed.”— Memoirs of the United Netherlands. 

The multitude of Normans fettling in France in this century, took' off great numbers of 
thofe ravagers, and brought them into a fixed and regular way of life; and .notwitliftanding 
all the lamentable and too juft deferiptions of this century, which we have related, many 
things may be obferved in them* which contributed to the revival and increafe of commerce, 

„ ■ ’ ' * ’ ’ all 
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'all over the weft ; fuch as the building of many noble cities in Germany and other parts winch 
remain to this day, and the almoft wonderful improvement of that country in general, m 

fpace as See the time of Charlemagne. The rife of the great manuiacWs of the 
Netherlands; the gold and Elver mines, and alfo many of the bafer metasfound mG- 
manv and other parts ; together with the converiion of the Danes, Norwegians, Swed , 
To 2 and Hungarians, to Chriftianity, towards the end of this century, would naturally 
create a friendly correfpondence, and foon after, a trade with other Chnftian countnes , and 
notwidrftandinl that the devaftations and ravages of the Danes ftill continued to the very end 
of this^centurv,°more particularly againft England and Scotland, and the depredations of the Sa- 
racens in 'Italy, &c. yet, for the reafons abovementioned, and perhaps for feme others, which 
■the iudicious reader will not be at a lofs to infer from our following memoirs of this century, 
even this verv dark age, with all its barbarifm, will be found to be formfeed with means P re- 
■piiatory to the i„tro!«aion of cootmetoe it f.cceodiog times. Oor King Aftelftan s zeal 
for tb/commerce ofhis fubjefts, even as far as the Mediterranean Sea ; the Moors fettling 
a ■ trade in India, and the growth of the Republic of Venice, were all introductory to the ge- 
neral growth of commerce in Europe. 

qo e We have Teen, that the Normans under Rollo had, by violence, forced a refidence m 
' 5 Trance, everfince the year 895 ; but in 905 they forbear their former ravages and ^devaftations ■; 
for having in that year taken the city of Rouen by comgofition, and there fixed them princi- 
pal refidence, they now, inftead of deftroying the neighbouring caftles, began to fortify them, 
in order the better to maintain their Settlement in that country. They continued to mcieafe 
' t heir conquefts there ; and, in the year 909, laid liege to Pans, and vanquished the King s 
arm y “ ki which,” fays' Mezerai, “ they We encouraged by the rival Princes and great 
W ords of France, who made ufe of them agpinft each other, till in 91a, their famous leader 

« R 0 iio, embracing Chriftianity, Charles the Simple not only made a truce witEfeim but, 

- making a virtue of neceffity, yielded to film, in propriety, that part of Neuftna fin* 
« from them named Normandy, creating him Duke of that country and for the further fe- 
“ curing his friendfeip, gave him his own daughter to wife.” After which huge fwarms of 
Normans came and fettled in various parts^of France : and Rollo, inftead of burning and 
Packing, now repaired and improved Rouen, his capital refidence. 

In Q07 a bloody battle was fought, for three days together, between the Emperor Louis 
IVth’s army and that of the ftill Pagan Hungarians, to the advantage of the latter, who, in 
9 o 9 , overman and wafted all Germany, till that Emperor was compelled to buy them -depar- 

tore with a large fum of money. . ^ . n , . . 

About this time a new -additional Chriftian kingdom was erefted in Spam : Sanchc Abacco, 
the firft king of Navarre, having extended his territory of Pampeluna, towards Huefca &c. 
affumed the title of King of Pampeluna and Arragofe. And thus the Chriftians of Spain, 
who were the remainder of the Vifigoths, gradually gained ground on -fee Moors of Spain, 
whofe predeceffors had taken violent poffeffion of their country. 

At this very time alfo, the German empire began to wear a new face,. from the death of 
Louis IV the laft of the baftard blood of Charlemagne, who died in this year 912; for the 
hereditary German Princes, in conjnnftion with the Bi^ops, nt>w began 1 to ^Er^rs 
out of their own body, and Germany foon became wonderfully improved. But their prm 1- 
pai Bifeops, in imitation of his Holinefs, their head, about this time alfo began to aflame tem- 
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poral jurifdidion over their bifhoprics, and foon became conliderable fovercign princes , as 
thofe of Mentz, Cologne, Treves, Saltfburgh, Wurtzfburg, Bremen, Munfter, &c. Sun- 
dry Abbots alfo affumed a like fovereignty ; fuch as thofe of St. Gall, Fulda, &c. by .which 
means the clergy, who are very tenacious of their temporal interefts, have maintained moft of 
thofe fovereignties to this day, and have thereby acquired a great weight in the Diets of the 
empire, and three of them in the ele&ion of Emperors. Some of the Bifhops of France, as 
thofe of Lyons, Rheims, &c. attempted a like fovereignty, but could not hold it for any 
length of time. From this circumflance, many Dukes, Counts, and Barons, affumed a fo- 
vereignty over their YefjJB&ive eflates ; and as there were conftant quarrels between the pro- 
vinces, what little trade there was became greatly interrupted in moft parts of Europe ; where- 
upon many Lords entered into affociations for maintaining the public peace, and for proted- 
iug Ladies from abufes ; Bence began that romantic fpirit of Chivalry, or Affociations of 
Knights, created with religious ceremonies, which in the twelfth and following centuries, made 
themfelves famous for expeditions to the Holy Land, as well as by propagating Chiiflianity 
with an armed force in the north end of Germany, Poland, Prufila, and Livonia, as will be 
fhewn in its proper place. Yet all the Dukes, Counts, Bifhops, and Abbots, both in France 
and Germany, ftill continued to pay homage to their Cupreine fovereigns, which was termed 
the Feudal Right, or Law. 

As yet there were no' great, free, or imperial cities in Germany, and very little commerce 
or opulence; neither were there any number of walled towns, excepting thofe on the 
Rhine and Danube, which had been frontier forts of the Roman empire. But the Emperor 
Henry the Fowler, who came to the crown in 91,9, and died in 937, reduced Germany into 
much better order than it fyad before been, and much improved it. He eftablifhed a Militia, 
and united the Barons, by which prudent gieafures he foon abolifhed the tribute till then paid 
to the Hungarians. He alfo furrounded many German cities with walls. His fon, Otho the 
Great, improved on his father’s plan, affuming alfo the fovereignty of Rome and Italy, which, 
however, was very negligently condu&edjay his fucceffors. 

9x3 According to the learned Gerrard Brandt’s Hiftory of the Reformation, Ac. in and about 
the Low Countries, Holland now fir ft obtained that name, given to it by the Normans on 
account of its low fituation, it being before this time reckoned and called part of the country 
of the Franks : neither, fays this author, did the firft Counts bear the title of Holland till 
about the year 1033, or * ater * 

9x3 At this time, Conrade, Duke of Franconia, defied King of Germany, for the tide of Em- 
peror was not then affumed by the fovereigns of that country, oppofed to his,, utmoft the potent 
Dukes of Lorrain, Swabia, Bavaria, and Saxony, in the maintenance of their hereditary fuc- 
ceftion, and the fovereignty of their refpeftive countries ; which, however, he was not able 
to prevent. 

- 914 The Saracens, about this time** having made themfelves mailers of Calabria, Apulia, and 
many Italian cities, committed great devaftations in that country; from whence they were not 
expelled until die year 968, by the Emperor Otho, or Otto II. ftiled the Great, 

^915 Notwithftanding the great application of the German Bifhops, ever fince the time of Char- 
lemagne, to convert the northern p^rts of that country, amongft the Sdavi, &c* to Chrifti- 

1 ' anity, yet we find by Adam Bremenfis, and Lambeccii Origines Hamburgenfes, that the 

Sclavi, and alfo the Danes, wafted the dioceffes of Hamburg and Bremen, purely in hatred 
to the Chriftian religion, as dkUlfo the Pagan Bohemians and Hungarians about this, time. 
Vol. I. M And 
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Andt he laft mentioned nation not only wafted Germany, but crofted the Rhine, and ravaged 

Lorrain, and part of France, about the year 920, and repeated their devaftations in Italy in 

the year 922. 

919 The Emperor Henry the Fowler, who came to the crown in 919, and died in 937, proved 
a great and wife prince, and greatly improved and ftrengthened Germany* He was the foun- 
der of many famous cities in Saxony and other parts, which he alfo fortified againft the incur- 
fions of the Pagan Sclavi, Vandals, and Hungarians, and- garrifoned them with the braveft of 
his foldiers, who, from thence, according to Werdenhagen, were firft named Burghers, as 
the citizens in Germany are called to this day. That wife and politic Emperor, being about 
to attack the Vandals, in the year 927, did, in the prefence of his Dukes, Princes, Marquif- 
fes, and Earls, elevate fome of the ftouteft- of the commonalty, as alfo the braveft artificers in 
cities, to the dignity of the nobility ; and, having in tfcte fame year, by their affiftance, 
taken the town of Brandenburg from the Vandals, he beftowed it and other neighbouring 
places on his new created nobility, which is the canfe, fays Werdenhagen, that, even to this 
day, there are greater numbers of nobility in that part of the country than any where elfe in 
Germany. 

Even Leipfick itfelf was, by this Emperor, firft made a walled town, it being doubted by 
Peiferus himfelf, in his Origines Lipfienfes, whether Leipfick was a town, or only a village, 
till his reign. 

By all which wife meafures, he was enabled to driver the- Hungarians and Sclavonians, for 
that time at leaft, quite out of Germany. 

924 The Weft Saxon Kings being now become foie monarchs of England, King Athelftan this 
year found it prudent to remove farther north, and to be crooned at Kingfton upon Thames. 
Dr. Howell fays, 44 That this remove \vas not fo much in refpeft to London, which, for 
44 opulence, and multitude of inhabitants, had ryot been, during thefe’ Saxon times, fo con- 
44 fiderable, and had alfo fuftained great calamities by fire, as to the invafions of the Danes, 
44 which were frequently made up the river Thames ; and alfo to be nearer to the Eaft Angies, 
44 amongft whom thofe rovers had fixed themfelves : for the fame reafon, three of the Kings, 
44 his fucceflors, Edred, Edwi, and Ethelred, were crowned, and probably often refided, there, 
44 whereby it got the name of Kingftown. It fee ms that it had formerly ftood on a flat 
44 ground, liable to the inundations of the Thames ; and for that reafon it was removed to 
44 its prefent fite, when it probably had the name of Kingfton given it, its former name being 
44 Morefard ” 

925 There mpft probably have been, at this time, but very little, if any, maritime commerce 
from England to the countries within the Mediterranean Sea ; fince, in King Athenian’s reign 
in the year 925, that wife prince, for the promoting the commerce of his fubje&s, eoadied 
a law, 44 That every merchant who made three voyages to that fea on his own account, 
44 Ihould be raifed to honour, and enjoy the privileges of a gentleman.” The connexion 
which all Chriftian countries then had with the court of Rome might, probably, allure fome 
of our traders, now and then, to make an adventure thither with a cargo by fea • though, 
Without doubt, raoft of our correfpondencics and vifits to that court were made and carried on 
over land, through France and Lombardy. 

. - ' King Athelftan, according to Sir Henry Spelman’s and Wilkins’s Saxon Laws, appointed 

Mints for the coinage of money to be at the following places, viz. London to have eight 
mints, Canterbury feyen, viz* four foe the King, two for the Archbiftiop, and one for the 
> . • . Abbot 
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Abbot of St. Auftin’s ; Rochefter three-, viz, two for the King, and one for the Bifliop 
"Winchcllcr fix, Lewis, Southampton, Exeter, Shaftibury, and Warehara, two each, and every 
other great town to have one each. 

^ There is no mention made of any city or town north of London ; which fliews that this 
monarch’s jurifdidion was not then fo extenfive northward ; the Danes being flili mailers in 
the kingdoms of Mercia, Eaft-Anglia, and Northumberland, though, as in King Alfred’s time, 
acknowledging his fuperiority. 

According to fome hiftorians, the Emperor Henry the Fowler, having driven the Vandals 
out of Brandenburg^ or at leaft reduced them to fubjedion, he, this fame year, created, for 
the firft time, a Marquis of Brandenburg, i. e. governor of the matches, or frontiers, which 
divided that country from the ftill unfubdued Pagan nations further north, viz. the Vandals, 
Sclavi, he. of Pomerania, Mecklenburg, he. The Royal Author of the Memoirs of Bran- 
denburg hereupon obferves, 44 that as Charlemagne had formerly compelled thole people to 
** embrace Chriftianityy from which they revolted as foon as his army had moved from them ; 
“ fo alfo did Henry the Fowler, by the J^ke violence, re-convert them, in 918, with a great 
64 deal of bloodihed — yet the Brandenburgers revolted to Paganifm a fecond time, headed by 
64 Miflevoyus, king of the Vandals, who drove the Margrave Thierry out of Brandenburg $ 
44 but they were, in the end, and by force of .arms, reduced a third time to Chrilli- 
44 anity.” 

About this time, according t <f Hclmoldus, the moft eminent and principal city of Sweden 
was named Byrca, or Byrk, whhher the Chriftian Miflionaries from Germany reforted. He 
calls it a moil: famous town of the Goths, fituatod in the middle of Sweden, having a good 
haven on the Baltic Sea, whither the Blips of the Danes, Norwegians, Sclavi, and other Scy- 
thian people ufually reforted for commerce. Adam of Bremen calls it by the fame name, 
and alfo by that of Si&ona. Speaking o£ the magnitude of the Pagan Temple at Upfal, (and 
he wrote his Hiftorica Ecclefiaftica in 108 . 0 ) he fays, that it was, totum aura paratum , 
i. e. adorned all over with gold, and adds? 44 it is not far diftant from Sidlona or Byrca ; 3> it 
is, however, agreed that Stockholm was not as yet built. PufFendorf, in his Hiftory of Swe- 
den, fays, that Byrca., about this time, was one of the greateft and ftrongeft cities of Sweden, 
being then able to fend twelve thoufand men into the field, without any fenfible diminution 
of its inhabitants, which, if true, is more, perhaps, than Stockholm can do at prefent. A 
Swedifh gentleman acquainted the author of this work, that Biorkon fignifies the ifland of 
Biork, /. e. Byrca, and that it flood about thirty miles higher up the bay whereon Stock- 
holm was afterwards built, there being Hill fome few veftiges of its ancient greatnefs to be 
traced, where there remains a village named Byork at this clay. This account confirms 
what Adam of Bremen fays of the lituation of Byrca, fince it; is well known that the city of 
Upfal is not far from Stockholm. 

-931 Miferable was the condition of i felly at this time, being' grievoufly affli&ed, fays Mach Live I, 
in his Hiftory of Florence, by the ravages of two different invaders, viz, the Huns or Hunga- 
rians on the fide of the Alps, and the Saracens on the fide of Naples. Hereby the Pope and 
the Church were .continually molefied ; and by reafon of the divifions amonglb the princes 
of the Weft, and the weaknefs of the* Greek emperors, Italy remained in an helplcfs and for- 
lorn condition* 1 In this year the Saracens defrayed the city of Genoa, and wafted its terri- 
tory ; and from this deftrudion of Genoa, adds Machiavcl, fprung the future greatnefs of 
the city -of Pifa, whither the Geaoefe now fled for flicker. 
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In thefe times of ignorance there were feW glvernmeL of cities, fo that 
who could ufe the pen,- either in the courts o p 5 f rom among the ecclefiaftics ; 

they found themfelves obliged to chufe of juffe, See. ate 

from whence, even to tins day, the writers in further into the manage- 

ftiled clerks : by which means rile the Reformation in and about the Low. 

ment of, temporal matters.-Brandt s Hiftoiy ot 

Countries, Vol. I. - , , , Fcm)t and the coaft of Barbary, and after- 

The Arabian Saracens having long fince fab tJP ^ ^ ^ conquefts ak)ng 

wards Spain, Majorca, Sardinia, or ica, . fouth weft from the Streights of Ba- 

the ihores of the Red Sea, down “ £ „ e ", thefe Arabians built, toon after,, 
bclmandel, in the country of the Caffres ^ ^ a * afeed and nftferably ignorant peo- 

all the towns in that country, for - . , , h Arabs we re here joined by colonies- 

pie, having had no towns before. It is alfo faid, ^ ™ f Bwa> Mombaza, QuUoa, 
at different times from Perfia ^ gol<J m - nes , and poffibly the Ophir of So- 

Mozambique Magadoxa, S if , | f iflands on that coaft, and fent fome colonies to 

lomon, Melinda, &c. 1 hey alio m Portuguefe find that coaft on their firft 

the great ifle of Madagafcar. In this , native Caffrefians up into the 

voyage to India. The fame Arabian conquerors had elephant’s teeth,, 

inland parts, from whence they brought the Arabs, on th ' ^ ^ ^ alfo f ad 

to, L. Thefe Arabs foon fell into a. co ^ me ^ as. far fouth as- 

themfelves along the whole coaft eaftwar to e ^ h they firft arrived in India,. 

Cape Comorin, where the Portuguefe found many of them rf the Eaft , and . 

under the general name of Moors,- w 10 t en ran^^ ^ by which, however, when fpcak- 
greatly oppofed the fettiement of the Pot r ug 5 - Ae ’ native Moors of Barbary, as we do 

irig of thefe m India, we mu not ^" 6 Af b t a q forts of Mahometans fettled in India,, 
in Europe, fays the author of Portugueie Aira^ 

- Wl T e Chriftendom, that the Saracens,. 

h Ld thus Ltended their conquefts fo far and wide, did- not long remain united under one 
whohad thus extended tn i independent monarchies to be ere&ed 

general Empire and Cahp h 1 P ‘ in. Spain the Moors of Cordova fuffered ; 

whereby they gradually lo evera ea ' ’ n Valentia*, &c; which gave the 

new kingdoms to be ereSed at Toledo, Huelca, m , ^ mu ft be owned, that 

Chriftian princes of Spain ff*at and were often at variance among themfelves,- 

tt to the Moorifh princes in Spain againft each other, and, 

in fome inftances, to mtermariy with them . Cornwall, and in the fame year he expel- 

93? King Athelftan drives t ie «tons o ft l d ^ d po ff e ffed himfelf of the kingdom of., 
W the Scots out of Cumberland Prince , Ilad faU ed inth the Hum, 

Northumberland f ho «f to years before ; and had received affiftanee 

ber with fix hundred veffels againft Athelftan thr y , , ffl be f a j d , to 

L the Irifh apd Welch, and from Conftantme, .king of Scotland, all whom he 

. „ ‘“’.'.feal' 1 uL h lf England, reduce* Ludw.1, the priucipd King of Wale*, to W «■» 

538 tiuts^pouudfwd htof gold. 

Wand oaen. aud as many hounds and hawhs as he fhould re,u,re. Thefe f “» 
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fpread his fame beyond fea, and federal princes on the continent courted his friendfhip. The 
Emperor, Otho the Great, married a daughter of Athenian’s ; Hugh, mayor of the palace of 
France, obtained another daughter for his fon ; and Louis, prince of Aquitaine, efpoufed a 
third* Thefe matches produced fuch rich and noble prefents for Athelftan, as had not been, 
feen before his time ; fuch as gems, precious Hones, veflels of Onyx, rich perfumes, the fineft 
horfes with golden furniture, &c. Harald, king of Norway, is alfo faid to have fent Athel- 
flan a fhip, whofe Hern was gold, moH probably gilded, and the fails of purpled Our monk* 
ifh writers, if they liked the tale, made no fcruple of employing their exaggerations on the. 
occafion. 

940 The eleventh article of the treaty of WeHphalia, between the Empire and Sweden, makes 
the date of the firft charter from Otho the Great to the city of Magdeburg to be on the 7th of’ 
June, 940, before which time it was probably an inconfiderale place ; Bardewic being then ■ 
the only great and principal city of Saxony, and a great emporium, according to Angelins a 
Werdenhagen, who yet makes this charter to have been granted feven .years later. This 
great Emperor now grants the inhabitants* <c power to build and fortify their city, and to ex* 
“ ercife the municipal law therein ; to be a free city, and its inhabitants to be free, Ac. 5 ’ — * 
Werdenhagen makes the fame Emperor to grant a fecond charter to Magdeburg, in the year 
972, direfted to the merchants and their fueceffors, Mercatoribus and pofleris fuis ; u That,. 
“ not only in his dominions, but throughout Chriftendom, and likewife in heathen or bar- 
“ barous countries,” fuch was the refpecl paid in thofe times to the head of the empire, fays 
our author, that they frequently made their grants in this flile ; “ they fhali have free egrefs 
u and regrefs, without paying any tolls in other twns, or at bridges, waters, weirs, &c. ex* 
“ cepting only the cuHonyary tolls, at Mentz, Cologne, Tiel, and Bardewick.” Thefe are 
the fame privileges as are enjoyed by imperial cities at this time* 

We find another charter to Magdeburg, in the year 1024, from the Emperor Conrade IL 
iii none of which, however, is the word community or corporation as yet mentioned, as 
meaning one body politic. Otho the Great alfo fortified, the neighbouring towns, as Hall, 
Northaufen, Halberftadt, Quedlinburg, Helmfladt, &c. But. Magdeburg, above all others, 
was his favourite, which, for many ages after, was the feat of the chief courts of jufiice of 
the empire, and deemed its capital. The fame Emperor made it alfo an archbiihoprick, as 
being a frontier againfi the incurfions, . &c. of the Pagan Sclavi, Vandals, Sanitarians, accord- 
ing to Adam Bremenfis. 

944 About this time Edmund I. king of England, drove the Welch out of Cumberland, and 
yielded that country up to Malcolm L king of Scotland, together with the county of Weft-? 
InOrland. 

948 The Emperor Otto, or Otho the Great, Is faid. this year to have vanquifhed the Danes,, 
and to have compelled them to embrace Chriftianity. He proved equally fuccefsfal againft 
the ftill Pagan Hungarians, Vandals, Sclavi, &c. who neverthelefs afterwards revolted. 

950 He again reduces the Bohemians, and adds Belgium, Burgundy, and Hungary to the empire, 
though the laft did not long continue in that ftate, In Italy he vanquifhes- King Berengarius, 
depofes one pope,- and fets another up In his Head, 

Germany was alfo fo happy at this True, and during the reign .of fo great an, emperor as- 
Otho the Great, to have her jfirft filver mines difeovered at Goflar in Saxony,, which 1 were 
actually begun to be worked. This occafioned fuccefsful fearches to be made for the difeovery 
of many others, in Germany. -Yet German .authors fay, that the mines of Hartz are mom 

ancient' 
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ancient than even thofe of Saxony. From thofe rich mines immenfe quantities of filver were 

dug, whereby the foie medium of commerce in that part of the world was greatly increafed, 
and much additional vigour afforded to commercial enterprise. Yet the mines of Hungary 
are laid to be an hundred years older than thofe of Goflar, fome of which are nine hundred 
feet in depth, and they are probably the oldeft now fubfifting in Europe. 

About this time alfo Helmoldus makes mention of the Sclavian city of Aldenburg, or Ol- 
denburg, in Hoi Hein, as being then a famous emporium on the Baltic Shore, and much fre- 
quented by {hipping, within thirty miles of the fpot where Lubeck, which was not then in 
being, now hands. Here was a palace of the kings of Sclavia ; andit remained in a flourifhing 
hate till Queen Margaret of Denmark dehroyed its haven ; fince which time it is much decayed. 

Voltaire, in his General Hiilory of Europe, conjectures, that it was not till the end of the 
ninth century, when the Venetians, retiring farther into their lagunas, gave to their affem- 
hlage of little ifles, which now formed a town, the name of Venice, from the name of the 
neighbouring coaft called Terra Venetorum ; and that having, by their wealth and arms, 
acquired fir ft the province of Iftria, and afterwards part of Dalmatia, with Spalatro, Ragufa, 
and Narenza, their Doge, about the year 950, affnmed the title of Duke of Dalmatia. 

About the middle of this century, according to Tallents’s tables, and thofe of fome other 
chronologers, the fcience of numeral Algebra was invented in Arabia by Geber, others fay, by 
Mahomet Mofes ; but literal Algebra was much later. In this and the preceding century, 
there were alfo many learned Aftronomers in Arabia^ yet we fiiail fee that it was near five 
hundred years later before Algebra was known in Chriftradom. 

The Emperor Otho the Great, e^efts Cologne into the dignity of an imperial city, L e. a 
city fubject to none but the empire in general, and to the Emperor himfelf ; enjoying fuch 
other valuable privileges as thofe bellowed by the fame prince on Magdeburg. 

9 59 From King Alfred’s death, to the reign of King Edgar the Peaceful, we find no mention 
of any Englifh navy. But when that king afeended the throne, concerning whofe power and 
grandeur, our monkifli writers have been fo p extremely lavifh, as to have fpoiled, in a great 
meafure, by their exaggerations, what they laboured with fo much pains to eflablifh, we are 
told of alrnolt marvellous exploits. * 

What Dr. Howell fays of him, in his Hiftory of the World, may be very true, viz. “ That 
44 he underftood and praftifed the true interefl of his country— which was to be mailer at fea,” 
Ac. He adds, 64 that he equipped fuch a fleet, as for number of velTels may feem incredible.” 
A very juft remark. 

Maimfbury fays, That every fummer, immediately after Ealler, he commanded his fhlps 
44 upon every fhore to be brought into a body ; he failed ufually with the eallern fleet to the 
^ weftern part of the ifland, and then fending it back with the weftern one, he failed into 
44 the North, and thence" with the northern he returned to the Eaft; being exceeding diligent 
44 do prevent the incurfions of the Danes, Welch and, Scots,, and courageous for defence of 
u his 'kingdom agamft foreigners, 

Each of his fleets, as we are told, confifted of one thou fan d two hundred flout Ihips, ac- 
1 cording to Hoveden and Florence of Worcefler ; making in all three thoufand fix hundred. 
Others go fo far as to make them amount to four thoufand Ihips. Others add a fourth fleet, 

, which increaics the number to four thoufand eight hundred. And, to make all this feem the 
more feafible, they tell us, that to enable him to fuftain fo great a charge, befidc the contribu- 
tknn of his fubjefts, he had eight petty kings his vaffjlsj bound to him by oath to be ready 

at 
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at his command by fea and land, viz. the kings, or fame king, of part of Ireland, or of Scot- 
land, others fay of Ireland only, of Cumberland, of the Hies, L e. Mann, &c. and five others 
of Wales. W e may eafily fuppofe he might, though not much to his credit, as his enco- 
miafts fay, make thofe eight tributary princes row him in his barge on the river Dee at Chef- 
ter ; but how he and they together could fit out, and keep up conflantly fo vaft a fleet as never 
was before, nor probably ever will again be heard of, and in an age too wherein there was fo 
little commerce, is impoflible to be afeertained. He was but fixteen years of age when he 
came to the crown, and he reigned juft as many years. It was but about half a century fincer 
the Danes were fuperior both at fea and land ; and although probably this king was a gallant 
and wife young prince, it feems ftrange fo vaft a change fhouid fo fuddenly be effefted; Ed- 
gar’s brother and predeccffor, King Edwy, had treated the monks with great harfhnefs ; and 
becaufe Dunftan, abbot of Glaftonbury, had warmly animadverted on that youth’s lewd life, 
he had banilhed him to Flanders. Edgar afted juft the reverfe of his brother. He recalled 
St. Dunftan, as he is filled, and made him Archbifhop of Canterbury. He not only reftored 
the former revenues of the monafteries which Edwy had fequeftered, but even built many 
new monafteries, feme fay, one every year of his life, and fome fay forty in all, while others 
make the number of his religious foundations to amount to forty-eight. Upon thefe and 
fimilar confiderations, one muft be very little acquainted with the fpirit and hrftory of monks,, 
not to know that they generally made princes pious or irreligious, wife or foolilh, weak or 
powerful, in exadl proportion fo the regard they teftified for their order. Yet one honeft 
monk, William Thorne, approached neareft to the truth, who allows the whole number of 
his fhips to have been at moft but four hundred. The monks cannonized him after his 
death ; and fo rich were th« convents through the liberality of this and former princes, that 
in this very reign, according to Inguiphus, the treafure of Crow land Abbey amounted to ten 
thoufand pounds, befides holy veffels, ftmnes, rclifts, Ac. What then muft fome other 
more ancient monafteries have had, fince this of Crowland, or Croyland, had been founded 
but thirty years. It was therefore, in < far humble opinion, below the dignity of the great 
Air. Selden, to introduce into his Mare^claufum fuch improbable ftories as this of Edgar’s 
naval power, purely to pleafe his mailer King Charles I. though he afterwards put on a dif- 
ferent countenance. Finally, whatever this king’s power really was, all hiftorians are agreed,, 
that with him was buried all the glory of the Anglo Saxons ; “ nothing,” fays Dr. Howell*. 
44 being thenceforth to be heard amongil them but death and ruin.” 

960 About this time, or rather fome what fooner, according to the great Penfionary Dc Witt’s 
Intereft of Holland, Chap. 11. Part. I. the woollen manufacture of Flanders, and other parts 
of the Netherlands, which made fo great a figure for the fix fuceeeding centuries, took ks 
rife. That great man obferves, “ That till now, there were fcarcely any merchants in all 
Europe, excepting a few in the republics of Italy, who traded with the Indian Caravans of 
64 the Levant” 

“ The Flemings, lying neareft to France,” continues De Witt, u were the fkft that began 
to earn their living by weaving, and fold the produce of their labour in that fruitful land, 
“ (France,) where the inhabitants were not only able to feed themfeives, hut alio, by the fuper- 
“ fiuous growth of their country, could put themfeives into good apparel Which Baldwin 
* 4 the Young,, or the Hid, earl of Flanders, about the year 960, confidently improved, by 
44 eftablilhing annual fairs or markets in fevcral places, without any tolls being demanded for 
goods either imported or exported.” The Flemifh hiftorians fay, that Ids father Arnold 

being 
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A * D ” -being very old, refigned tire government to Iris fon, in 959, who thereupon fortified the 
cities of Bruges, Ypres, Furnes, Bergen, or Mons, Bourbourg, Dixmude, Oldenburg, 
Rouffelaire, Rodembourg, &c. He invited over into Flanders all manner of handicraftfmen 
'for making all forts of manufa&ures, to whom he granted great privileges. He alfo eftablifh- 
,ed many fairs at Bruges, Courtray, Torhout, Mont-Caffel, &c. and fixed markets at Hated 
■days in every week, where merchants could exchange rheir goods for others ; which was then 
■ pra&ifed, according to the authors of thofe liiftories, becaufe of the fcarcity of money. 

This judicious account from fo great a man, mull: naturally carry much conviction along 
with it, as what may be deemed an authentic, though brief, view of the rife of the famous 
Netherland woollen 'manufafhire, probably prior to that of linen; the former being 
fin a manner abfolutely requifite for preferving men from the inclemency of the weather, the 
j alter ra ther a fpecies of luxury ; many barbarous nations af this day living without^any linen 
.at all. -As men engaged more in commerce, and confequently grew richer and more elegant, 

they gave the greater encouragement to fo cleanly and defirable a commodity a,s linen to be 

worn next their bodies, &c. The linen marmfa&ure came firft. from Egypt into Greece and 
‘Italy, and thence travelled weftward to France and Flanders ; next probably into Germany 
and England, before ife got ground in the more northern and north eaft parts of Europe, 
-where it has fince profpered very much. Others think that the Carthaginians firft introduced 
it into Europe. 

It is almoft unneceffary to remark in this place, that, at leaft, fome fort of woollen cloth 
• muft ever have been made in all civilized countries ; and that wherever the Romans planted 
•colonies, they there introduced the leaving of cloth. Mr. Camden, in his Britannia, fpeak- 
ing of the antiquity and eminence of the city of Winchefter, fays, “ That there the Roman 
“ emperors feem to have had their imperial weaving houfes for cloths of both woollen and 
« Hnen for the Emperor and the army ; and*- m oft probably, that neceffary art was preferved 
• Jt ‘ in Britain after the Romans’ quitted it, though perhaps in a plainer kind, till the fourteenth 
century, -when King Edward III. introduced the fine manufa&ure from the Netherlands.” 
The city of Ypres, in Flanders, is faid to have now been built. It has been long famous 
■for the table linen manufafture, vulgarly called diaper, i. e. cloth d’Ypres, or of Ypres. 

The Annales Flandrise, printed at Frankfort in 1580, obferves under the year 958, “ That 
' ■** by reafon of the fcarcity of money at that time, the Flemings dealt moftly by permutation, 

t‘ or .barter of one kind of merchandize for another ; which we read was alfo the practice of 
“ almoft all the Germans and Sarmatians.” Which is a confirmation of Penfionary De 
Witt’s account already quoted under this year. 

^61 In this year the ifland of Candia, or Crete, was taken from the Saracens by tire Greek 
emperor Romanos I. or*as fome relate, in the year 964, by Nicephorus Phocas 

Henry duke of Bavaria, at this time, built Munich, the prefent capital of that country ; 
-but was not furrounded with a wall .till the year 1175. " 

If, as hiftorians relate, St. Paul’s cathedral church in London, which was burnt down in 
. the year 961, was rebuilt in that fame year, nothing can be a clearer proof of the meannefs of 
even our moft public buildings at this time ; fince, as Maitland, in bis Hiftory of Londo'n, 
rightly conje&ures, it muft, in all probability, have been a fmall timber building. 

,962 At this time, a great part of Ireland was fubjed to.Edgar king of England, who had driven 
•out the Danes. Sir James Ware, in his Antiquities of Ireland, gives us that King’s pom- 
pous defcription of himfelf in a charter of his, viz. “• I Edgar, king of England, and of all 

“ the 
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4i the kings of the Hies round Britain, with their kingdoms, as far as Norway ; and of a great 
“ part of Ireland, with its raoft noble city of Dublin.” Mr. Selden, who has alfo given us 
this charter, in his Titles of Honour, rightly obferves, that this dominion continued not in 
his fucceffors. 

-964 The city of Dublin mnft, at this time, have made a considerable figure, for Sir James 
Ware, in his Annals of Ireland, quotes a charter of King Edgar, dated this very year, at 
Gloucefier, wherein it is termed, Nobiliffima Civitas Dublina, u e* the moft noble or emi- 
nent city of Dublin. 

<j 66 Denmark, according to the Scholiaft on Adami Bremenfis Hiftoria Ecclefiaftica, was in 
this year entirely converted to the Chriftian religion ; King Harold YL and all his people 
now openly profeffing it. 

About this time, Edgar king of England adopted an effeflual method of clearing his king- 
dom of wolves, by impofmg an, annual tribute of three hundred of thofe animals on the princes 
of Wales, fo that, in the third year, there were no wolves to be found either in England or 
Wales : yetthey remained in Scotland much later. Others place this matter under the year 970. 

In -this year Baldwin earl of Flanders built the town of Dunkirk; though it was not famous 
for either buildings or -Hupping till long after. 

Under this fame year Bifhop -Fleetwood, in his Chronicon Preciofum, _ which work we 
fhall have frequent occafion to quote in theTequel orthis hiftory, fays, u That a palfrey was 
AC> worth ten liiilli-ngs ; -an acre* of land was purchafed for one fhilling ; and an hidd? of land* 
Xi which contained an Imndrecfand twenty acres, at one hundred fliillings.” This fhews the 
great fcarcity of money and of purchafers at this Sme ; probably, indeed, their money was at 
leaf! thrice the quantity ofifilver that is contained in our prefent coin. The land, in parti- 
cular, is amazingly cheap, for which another probable rcafon is ufually affigned, viz. the great 
difficulty of, and obftru&ion-to, the fafoof the barons lands, until the ftatute of King Henry 
VII. gave a legal permiffion for the falc of them. 

•967 Scotland, about This time, -is faid to'vhave been frequently invaded and ravaged by the 
Danes. 

.968 In this year an end was put to the title of King of Italy the Emperor Otho having vanquifli- 

• ed Adelbert, the fon of Berenger, the laft king of that country; which afterwards remained 
more or lefs dependent .on the German empire, under- the immediate government of various 
feudal princes. and ftate-s. 

970 About this time, according - to our Englifh hiftorians, trials by jury of twelve men were 
firft iirftituted. 4 

.973 About this time, fays Mr. Camden, in the ftwenth chapter of his defeription of Scotland, 
•there was a great friendihip and alliance between Edgar king qf England, and Kenneth III. 
-king of Scotland, again# the Danes, their common enemies, the Englifh king at this time 
finally refigning to the Scotifh monarch his right to the Lothians, and therewith the city and 

, • caftle of Edinburgh'; both which had been fometimes fubjeft to the Scots and fometimes to 

the Englifh : “ the Englifh empire there,” fays Camden, tfi being fore fhaken with the 
** Danifh wars, and lay as it -were gafpmg and dying.” This account of Camden’s is quite 

• mconfiflent with the pompous descriptions of Edgar’s power, as fet forth in our -moukifh 
hiftories 

.974 - In tills year died the Emperor Otho the Great, juftly deferving that name. He raifed the 
'German empire to fuel) power and fplendor, that hiftorians flile him the founder of it. He 
Vol. ‘L • * N ■ ^ added 

V ’ . * 
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added Italy as a fief to it. He had alfo the then kingdom of Lorraine, which comprehended the 
Netherlands, modem Lorraine, &c. He fubdued Hungary, Sclavonia, &c. and, in fhort, 
enjoyed dominions almoft as extenfive as thofe of the firft Emperor Charlemagne. 

We find about this time, that the eighth and iaft of King Edgar’s laws ena&ed, “ That 
ii one and the fame money fhould be current throughout his dominions fo that the private 
mints of archbifhops, bifhops, and abbots were now fuppreffed, and the King’s own coin 
alone was to be current. Yet we find the pra&Ice of thofe private mints revived and kept up 
even long after the Norman conquefh Another wife part of this law was, that the meafure 
of Winchefter fhould be the general ftandard. It was Hkewife en^dled, that a wey of wool 
fhould be fold for half a pound in money. 

977 The republic of Venice had now acquired fo much riches by the great extenfioit of her 
commerce, that fhe was, in this year, enabled to fend provisions and fuccours to the cities of 
Capua and Bari, in the kingdom of Naples, befieged by the Saracens; whofe fleet that of 
Venice foon after vanquifhed. 

979 The ftate of the Englifh coin in the reign of King Ethefred II. who began his reign in this 
year, and died in 1016, according to M. Weftcot’s notes on Selden’s Jani Anglorum facies 
altera, p. 113, and Dr. Ho well’s Hiftory of the World, VoL iii. Part IV. Chap. z. was as 
follows, viz. 

ift, Both in this reign, and in that of King Atlielftan, a Thrymfe was worth three {hillings, 
as Mr. Lambard the antiquary valued it. 

2dly, Five Anglo Saxon pence made a fhilling, and forty -eight fhillings made a pound of 
fijver ^ Mr. Lambard having feen one^of thofe pennies of Ethelred’s coin. 

3dly, Thirty pence made a raancus, or mancufa. ^ 

4thly, An ore-, like a pound, was a mere denomination of weight, fifteen of which made a 
pound weight ; fo an ore was worth four fhillipgs of our money. 

King Ethelred alfo made fome laws at Wantage, relating to cuftoms on Ihips and merchan- 
dize to be paid at Blynygefgate, or Billingfgatedn the port of London, then the only quay, and 
molt proper, as lying neareft to the bridge, which exifled of timber even before this time. 
Thefe are quoted by Dr. Howell, as follows r 

u j. A fmall veffel arriving there, was to pay one halfpenny for toll. 
u a. If a greater one, hearing fails, one penny. 

** 3. For a keele or hulk, being a long and large capacious fort of veffel, four pence. 

4. Out of a fhip laden with wood, one piece for toll. 
u 5. A boat with fifh, one half-penny, and a bigger boat, one penny. 
u 6. Thofe of Rouen in Normandy, that come with wine, or grampois, (query? if not 
’ 4i peafe) and thofe of Flanders and Ponthieu, and others from Normandy and France, were 
u wont to open their wares and free them from toll, L e* 1 fuppofe to pay toll. Such traders 
** as came from Liege and other places travelling by land, opened their wares and paid toll. 
,■**' The Emperor’s men, L *. Germans of the Steelyard, coming with their fhips, were ac- 
u 1 counted worthy of good laws, and might buy in their fhips ; but it is not lawful for them 
1 ** to foreftaU the markets from the burghers of London. They were to pay toll, and at 
** Chriftmas two grey cloths, and one brown orfe, with ten. pound of pepper, five pair of 
u gloves, two veffels of vinegar ; and as many at Eafter.” 

As the ^ German merchants of the Steel-yard in London were very early fettled there as 1 
% commercial fociety, confining of thofe of Cologne, &c. it feeras at leaft probable that the 

tolls 
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tolls here named to be paid by the Emperor’s men, as they are called, at the two moft folema 
feftivals, point that fociety out to us. For as it muft be meant of perfons conftantly or ufa • 
ally reliding in London, and there never was any other fociety of German merchants reliding 
in London but thofe of the Steel-yard fociety. Fitz Stephen, a monk of Canterbury, who 
wrote in the time of King Stephen, fays, that merchants of all* nations had, in his time, their 
diftinft quays and wharfs in London, The Dutch had the Steel-yard ; the French, for their 
wines, had the Vintry, &c. 

“ 7* Bread to pay pay toll thrice a week, viz. Sunday, Tuefday, and Thurfday, Each 
pannier with hens to pay one hen for toll. 

Ci Butter and cheefe, traded in fourteen days before Chriftmas, one penny for toll, and 
4i another penny feven days gfter Chriftmas.” 

Some parts of the above laws are expreffed fo darkly, as to be fcarcely intelligible. Yet 
befide our remark concerning the Steel-yard, a curious reader may make feme further good 
ufe of them, taken all together. By an agreement between that King’s commiffioners and 
thofe of Wales, a treaty was tnade concerning the value of ftrayed cattle, and alfo about trading 
or travelling into each others country, viz. a horfe was fet at thirty {hillings ; an ox at thirty 
pence; a cow, twenty-four pence; a fwine at eight-pence; a fheep, one .{hilling; a goat, 
two-pence. Whereby it appears that horfes were then fix times as valuable *as oxen, five- 
pence at this time making a {hilling. 

When we read that in the unhappy reign of King Ethelred, and even in that of Canute the 
Great, there was fo barbarous a practice as Englifh people’s felling their own children and 
kindred into foreign parts, with as little concern as they did their cattle, who can forbear 
lamenting the ignorant and Wretched ftate of fuch a country ; more efpecially as it at that time 
profcfFed the Chriftian religion. There mult finely have been a great redundancy of people, 
and at the fame time a great want of employment for them, or fuch an inhuman practice would 
never have been permitted. This {hews the infinite advantage of commerce, manufafturcs, 
frfheries, and navigation to a nation, by which all their poor may be employed, not only for 
the .benefit of their parents and families, but for the wealth and ftrength of the community. 
CjBo The Danes ravage Scotland; and the fame year they again ravage the Englifh coafts and 
countries with numerous fleets. 

In this year they laid liege to ' London, and greatly damaged it, but could not make them- 
felves matters of it. 

While the Emperor Otlio the Great was reducing Italy and Rome to his fubjeftion, the 
Pagan Sclavi, in his abfence, wafted the Chriftian part of Germany next to them, and take 
the city of Brandenburg. In the mean time, the Greek Emperor Rafilius, aiiiffod by the 
Saracens, recovers Apulia and Calabria from Otlio; who, in return, drives the ; p reek garri- 
fons out of Illyria and Dalmatia. 

989 About this time Wolodimir, Duke of Ruffia, or Mufcovy, married Anne, fitter to the Greek 
Emperor, Bafilius IL by which matrimonial alliance a foundation was laid for the introdu&ioa 
of Chriftianityinto that hitherto almoft unknown, Pagan and barbarous country. 

Towards - the'' dofe of this century, tfie people of Bifcay, who had with their Chriftmmty 
preferred their independence, even when the Moors pofieffed all the reft of Spain, Being 
now become more potent 'by their gaining ground on the Moors, began to employ themfejver 
’ in the .manufacturings of their ^ excellent iron, not only for their own, ufe a but for t he %ply of 

* Kf £ other 
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other nations. The port oi Bilboa ^ fea ia any confiderable degree, 

haps the firft of any nation, weft of 16 . : Duke pietro Urfeolo, the republic of Venice, 

Under the profperous f mcr C onqucfts in lftria, but extended them into 

with a potent fleet,, not only en a. god rts jorm q ^ ^ &e ^ fword , m revenge 

Dalmatia, and deftroyed ever)' thmg m the via J the Venetians by their 

for that people’s having, during the couilc o 7 ) « Thus did Venice, 

piracies. "(Effii de 1’Hiftoire da If the Adriatic fea, moft 

“ about this time, acquire long fincc however' fubjefied totheHoufe of 

“ of which they ftiU retain ; uc 1 4 ’ g^ a | atr0 . Curzola, Lefma, Ragufa, Narenza, 

“ Auftria, Cabo d’ lftria, Parenzo, o.a, Dukes 0 f Venice affirmed the title of- Duke 

“ and many other places ; and rom nK eneral were enemies to the Chriftian. name, 

“ of Dalmatia. Befldes, although the Sa ? conftantly infefted the coafts of Italy ; 

- and that thofe of Sica, b, their ioyt, .0 fettle 
yet the prudent Doge end ep ^ then under duets Saracen princes, 

“ commerce with the Saracen • ? ' ^ fu r> dates, fenna, caffia, flax, lmen, 

“ countries ever famous or t re pi &c> be p ldes the rich fpices and precious ftones of 

« balm, perfumes, galls, wrought , P^ merchandize the Venetians now 

“ India brought to thofetwo inrmenfe profit V Yet prior to this 

“ traded all over the weftern parts ofE I ’ ’ Conftantinople, &c. for fpices, 

great commerce of Venice, ^^oa iaded D 0 >p J 0 f Europe, and thereby 

drugs, lilts, ^ cc ‘ U^hi-s^tliougli thlSeradellecUned very niuclr when the commerce of Venice 

acquired immenfe wclres , urn & 

became fo very confidera e. reigned from 991 to 1009, obtained of the 

Venice alfo, a freedom from all cuftoms and taxes in their empire; 

Greek Emperors, Bafihus II. ’ rich f ays James Howell, in his Survey of the 

by, which privilege, it Emperor'Otho III. like wife granted her various privileges, 

Seignory of Venice. Th ;f“^J rs in feveral parts of Germany, where the Venetians 
in the year 996, and a ng i ^ 1’Hiftoire du Commerce de Venife. “ He alfo remitted 

°^,°,“r‘ rttcioW cloth of gold. Which Venice was bound by fotann agreement to pee- 

“ tot yea’ily to of Holland, Zealand, and Ftiefdand, is faid to hare firft ob- 

taimd th the y means°of holding his territories of the German empire, and not o 
W4 b “s" ttiling of Denmark, befieges London by land and water, but could not 

" AitOlaw ^*tlriMMc^*Ji^****^* 

Chtiftianss and he endearoured mote ^n 

&& c “ rimm Kins of Swsa ” was ola,e ’ 

who reigned at this period. ^ ^ nQw m made ele aive, according to the 

996 It is generally (aid, that the G^rm P ^ ^ ^ yet Machiave l, in his firft book of his 

prefent form, in the reign of 1 1 P . and a ffjgns the caufe of it to be the 

Jliftory of Florence, places this event under the year 100- , l rc fent- 
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refentment of Pope Gregory V. againft the Roman citizens who had .driven him out j from 
whom therefore that Pope took the eledtion of the Emperors, and gave it to three fpi ritual and 
three fecular eleftors in Germany, 

997 Stephen Prince of Hungary, having, in this year, begun his reign with eftablifhing the- 
Chriftian religion in his country, which his father Geiza had alfo favoured, the devaftations fo 
long and cruelly committed by the Hungarians, againft both Germany and Italy, may, in 
a great degree, be faid to end at this period. This Prince, for his zeal, ftands canonized by 
the name of St, Stephen. This change of religion naturally produced, flrft, an amicable 
correfpondence, and next, a commercial intercourfe between Hungary and the neigbouring 
Chriftian countries : and as Hungary has noble mines of the moil precious as well as of com- 
mon metals, and of many rich minerals, and produces excellent wines, &c. this alteration has 
been not a little inftrumenfkl to the increafe of the general commerce of Europe. St/ Stephen 
having married the lifter of the Emperor Henry II. was, in the year 1000, honoured with the 
tide of King of Hungary, he having fent to the Pope for his royal crown, Sc c. 

998 Hiftorians generally affign'this year fo^ the building the city of Luxemburg. 

The pufiilanimity of King Ethelred II. in giving the Danes io,oocl. to depart from England, 
encouraging them to renew their depredations, they accordingly returned next year, to the 
very great detriment of the kingdom. In 993, they again befiege London, though in vain, 
with 94 fhips ; yet by committing ravages elfewhere, they obtain i6,ocol. more of that 
monarch. In 997, they ravage Devonfhire, Cornwall, and Wales with a great fleet ; and 
in 998, they winter in the We of Wight, laying wafte SulTex and Hampfhire. In 999, 
they fail up the Medway to Rochefter, defeat the ^entifh forces, and then retire to Normandy r. 
And the next year they are. repulfed from before Exeter. 

999 About this time alfo, according to mofl^writers, the Poles embraced Chriftianity ; and the* 
Emperor Otho IIL going to Gnefnato yjfitthe tomb of St. Adalbert, did Poland the honour of 
erefting it into a kingdom, giving the royal enfigns to its Duke Boleflaus, the fecond Chriftian 
Prince of that country. So great was the power and credit of the Imperial dignity in thole 
nearly 'times, and fuch the power and influence of the Papacy, that they could create new king- 
doms, and make and unmake Kings according to their pleafure. 

1000 The Chronicon Preciofum, by Bilhop -Fleetwood, fays, that in the year 1000, an ox- was 
fold at two {hillings and fixpence, equal to feven {hillings and fixpence in our filver money :~~ 
And if every other necefiary was proportionably cheap, the difference of the expence of living 
then and now, is as twenty-feven is to one, valuing an ox at prefent at ten pounds two fliii- 
li n o-s and fixpence only ; u e* living in our days is twenty feven times as dear as it was in the 
year 1000. But we are not quite certain whether the money was exaftlv the fame as in the 
times after the Norman conqueft, though generally fo thought a cow was alfo fold at two 
{hillings ; a iheep, one {hilling \ a fwine at eightpence. In wnich account the iheep is confi- 
derably dearer than the others in proportion, which we have hitherto obferved to be the cafe 
in the valuation of provifions prior to the Norman Conqucft, and which probably may have 
beemcaufed by there having been fewer breeders of Iheep in thole times than - in focceeding 

periods. 
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Succejjton of Ps. INCES • during this Century. 


•Emperors of the Weft. 
■-sooi Otho III, to 1002 
Henry Duke i 
of Bavaria, to j 1024 
Conrade II. to 1039 
Henry III. j 6 
his ion, to J 3 
Henry IV. 1 
hisfon, to 1 1100 
. et ultra „ 


j 

j ID 3 6 


Kings of England. '« 
Ethel red II toioib 
Edmund Iron -1 
fide, to 
Canute the 
Great, to 

“o H “i "39 

} ,041 

.Edward the 1 , 

Confeffor, to J 1 ^ 

Harold II. to 2066 
William the j 8 
Conqueror, to J 1 
Wm. Rufus, to iico 
exadly* 


■Kings of France . 
Robert the J 
Good, to j o:? 
Henry I. his 1 o6fc 
ion, to j 

Philip I. his 1 
fon, to J 
et ultram 


1 100 


Kings of Denmark . 
SWEYN I. tO 1014 

1-036 

Canute III. to 1042 
Magnus, to 1046 
Sweyn II. to 1074 
HaroldYII. to 1076 
Canute IV. to 1087 
OlausIY. to 1095 
Eric IV. to 11.00 
. ei ultra . 


Kings of Scotland . 

Grimus, to 1003 
Malcolm II. to 1033 
Donald VII. 1 
or Duncan, to J 1 ^ 
Macbeth, to 1057 
Malcolm IILtoiogj 
Don ald Bane, 1 
or VIII. to. 1 io 93 
Dunca^, to 1095 
Donald Bane | io ^g 


again, to 
Edgar I. to 
et ultra * 
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As it may be of ufe to exhibit the fucceffion of Princes in the kingdoms of Europe with 
-which England had the greateft correfpondence or conneftion, to be prefixed to this and every 
fuccecding century, it may not be amifs to remark in this place, that the above-named monar- 
chies are the only ones proper for this century. Spain in this, and even in feveral fucceed- 
ing centuries, continued to be divided into fun dry incopfiderable monarchies of Chriftians 
t and Moors, though Caftiie was become the 1110ft potent of the former, and being con- 
ftantly at enmity with each other, that country afforded as )^et little or no materials for our 
hiftory. Italy was partly fubjedt to the German empire and the Popes, and .partly under the 
.government of feveral other princes and republics : Norway, Sweden, and Poland., afforded 
"nothing as yet material, or much to be depended upon, relating to our main fcope; and the 
fame may be faid of Bohemia and Hungary. The Greek empire we have profeffedly excepted 
from our principal defign ; though we fhall have frequent occafion to treat of it in a curfory 
manner, when treating of affairs nearly conne&ed with it : and as to Ruffia, it will, in effe&, 
remain to us a terra incognita until the fifteenth century. 


The CHARACTER of the ELEVENTH CENTURY; 

1 here is no doubt, but that in the eleventh century, order and regularity began more and 
-■more to appear in the fouthern parts of Europe. Yet in the njore northern parts, and efpecially 
-in the countries within the Baltic fea, there was little elfe but barbarifm, rapine, and ignorance, 
for although Christianity was preached in Denmark in theaiinth and tenth 1 centuries, and alfo 
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in Norway and Sweden in the tenth century, yet thole countries had afterwards re lap fed into 
Paganifm, as had likewife fome of thofe parts of Germany lying north of the Elbe, and alfo 
in Bohemia and Hungary. As to Sweden in particular, whatever their hiftorians may boaft 
of their antiquity, it feems to have been in a great meafure unknown to the more feuthern, 
parts of Europe till after this century. Poland, though in part converted to Chriflianity, is 
faid to have retained fo late as the thirteenth century, their moil {hocking and horribly barba- 
rous cuftoms of killing their old men paft their labour, and alio fuch children as were born, 
imperfeft. 

■> 

In the middle and fouthern parts of Europe, the cafe was more promifing. Germany was 
improving very faft. England, it is true, was feeble, and was overpowered by the Danes in. 
the former part of this centvfry, yet it afterwards refumed its native vigour;. Nor was France: 
in a' much better fituation. Spain remained divided between the Chriftian and the Mooriflx 
Princes ; \he former, however, ftill gradually gaining ground of the latter, the fatal error of the 
Moors of Spain having been the fubdivifiop. of their ftrength into additional monarchies. The 
Switzers and Grifons remained in abfolute obfeurity, under the dominion of the German 
empire. Genoa, though in the tenth century it had been facked by the Saracens, , was in this 
century very much re-peopled, and greatly fiourifhing in commerce, fo as to be able to take the 
ifle of Corfica from the Saracens or Moors. The republic of Pifa alfo was very potent, efpe- 
cially ill naval ftrength. Venice was yet more profperous in commerce; and, as Voltaire 
obferves in his General Hiftoryxff Europe, “ while the barons of Germany and France were' 
“ building caftles, and oppreffmg the people, V eni«o received their money, by furnifhing them: 
“ with all the merchandize of the Eaft, the fea being covered with the veflels of the Venetians, 
“ who were enriched through the ignorance* and barbarifm of the northern nations/* In this 
century the Greek empire, which was in# continual ftate of declenfion, was perpetually har- 
■raffed between the Bulgarians on the north fide, and. the Turks and Saracens* on the eaft and ibuth* 

The ignorance of this century in point of geographical knowledge, feems almoft incredible. 
The Germans had not as yet diftsovered the further eaftermoft parts of the neighbouring Baltic 
fea, any more than Ptolemy the geographer had done 900 years before. Adam, Canon off 
Bremen, who wrote, his treatife de Situ Danice et rcliquarum Septeatrionalium Regionum, 
about the year io 3 &, fpeaking of Norway and Sweden, calls them, duo latiffima aqtulonh regna^ 
et nojiro orbi adhuc fere incognita , “ two widely extended kingdoms of the North, hitherto- 
almoft unknown to our world.’ 9 And that, 4 4 eaft ward of Sweden, where it borders on, 
the Riphean mountains, there are vaft defarts and mountains of fnow, where are herds of 
u moilftrous men, which fhut out all approach; alfo Amazons, Jaboons,. and Cyclops, having 
but one eye in the middle of their foreheads : Himantopedes, {kipping or leaping with one 
u foot only ; -and m;.n-eaters without fpeech.” In deferibing the Danhh ifics in the Baltic, he ‘ 
describes Holmus (moil probably Bornholm) lying next to the coaft of Sconen and Gothland, 
as moft famous harbour for the {hipping. which the barbarians fend Into Greece (qua d 
bar bans in Gr&cicm dirigi fa lent ) Among the ifles of the Baltic, he mentions a very large 
©ne called' Curland, and another as large named Eaftland, whole inhabitants are Pagan amt 
favage, &c„ All which fhews how little they knev^ of the countries within that fea. The* 
fame author deferibes Norway as extending to the utmoft parts of the north, along a tempef- 
tnous ocean, from whence.it deriyes its name ofNordwegia, or Nordmannk.; and that it at 

length 
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length terminates at the Riphean mountains, where the world ends. The ancients defcribc 
.the Riphean mountains in Sarmatia Europea; and that the Tanais, or Don river, rifes out of 
them. So this monk makes Norway run to the middle or heart of Ruffia. Indeed the ancients 
knew .as little of thefe fuppofed Riphean mountains as this author did ; it was fufficient, when 
they defer ibed any part far beyond their knowledge northward, either by the Riphean moun- 
tains, continually covered with fnow, or by the Hyperborean or icy ocean. So it is plain the 
.extreme limits of Norway were not then known ; nor, perhaps, had its north coafts been 
navigated by any one but by OS her, who, as has been related, fo juiily deferibed its ftiape 
and boundaries to King Alfred, in the ninth century. The fame Ivlonk of Bremen, fpeaking 
of the Orkney ifles, fays, 56 It is faid they are within one day’s fail of either Scotland or Eng- 
land.” All which flhews, that there were no geographical maps in his days. Yet this 
author’s ignorance of Norway is very excufable, when wTe fhall fee hereafter, that till the 
year 1553? they knew not that there was any open fea. to the north of it. 

In this century the Danes fiercely ravage, and afterwards conquer England. Norway in vain 
attempts the conqueft of Scotland. The Normans become matters of Naples and Sicily : and, 
on the conqueft of England by the Normans, the feudal law is more firmly eftabiifhed there ^ 
and confequently takes place alfo in Scotland. On the other hand, many confiderable circum- 
ftanccs happen as introductory to commerce; fuch as Doomfday book, for afeertaining the 
property and value of lands, &c. A foundation laid foir gilds or corporation towns : and the 
privileges of the Cinque Ports now alfo take their rifc,nvilh many other interefting circura- 
jlances. . r 

r 

We ihall open the hiftorv of this century rwith a confiderable revolution in Italy. 

100 % About the fecond year of this century, certain Norman gentlemen, with their attendants., 
returning from a pilgrimage they had made to the Holy Land, according to the fuperftition of 
thole times, happened to land at Salerno in Italy for refrefhment. At the fame time a Saracen 
or Mooriih fleet anchored before that city, and demanded a large contribution of the inhabi- 
tants, to fave them from military execution. This contribution Guaimare, Prince of Salerno, 
was contentedly preparing to raife from his effeminate fubjefts, while the Saracens landed, and 
encamped before that city, to regale themfelves in jollity and feafting. The Normans, though 
confifling of no more than one hundred perfons, in the mean time, fo effe&ually animated 
both prince and people in that city, that inttead of paying the ftipulatcd demand, they attacked 
the Saracen camp, and gave them a total defeat, driving fuch as remained alive precipitately to 
.their fhips* The Normans being very amply rewarded by the Prince of Salerno for fo bravely 
.delivering him and his people from their enemy, returned home to Normandy. The report, 
.however, which they made of their being fo liberally rewarded, fooft allured other Norman?, 

. and efpecially fuch as were forced to fly for mifJcmeanours, duels, plots, &c. to leek for ad- 
ventures in Italy ; where, towards the latter part of this century, under Tancrcd and Robert 
‘'Guifcard, they made themfelves matters of the fine country afterwards called Naples, and alfo 
.of the charming ifland of Sicily ; where they not only vanquished the natives, but alfo, with a 
iew hundreds of horfe and foot, routed large armies of the Greek Emperors, and drove the 
.Greeks quite out of Italy, and the Saracens out of 'Sicily, after they had held it about 230 
years ; ‘ which furprizing conquefts, however, were not abfolutely complcated till the year 1 102, 
A>y Roger, grandfon of Tailored. To gain the Popes cffeaually over to their fide, they found 

themfelves 
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tliemfeives obliged to declare both Naples and Sicily to be fiefs of the Papal fee ; and the Popes, 
in return, dignified both countries with the pompous titles of kingdoms. Yet while fuch great 
alterations happened, there was but little trade of any importance in thefc countries during 
this century, the free cities and ftates carrying on the principal commerce. 

1004 The city of Bremen, as we have obferved in the preceding century, was become a place of 
feme importance. And in the year 1004, Lindenbrogius quotes a charter of the Emperor 
Henry of Bavaria, granted to the Archbifhop and his fuccefiors, “ of power to efiablifli a fair, 

mcrcatum , at Bremen, and to appoint fines, tolls, kc. as alfo the fettling public weight and va- 
u lue of money, which was to be of fine filver.” Their charter likewiie takes the merchants 
of Bremen under his Imperial proteftion and favour, in the fame manner as in other cities 
of a fimilar defeription. And laftly, “ none were to have any authority over the Bremeners, 
6< but the faid Arclibilhop^next to himfclf.” The Emperor Conrade 1 L in the year 1035, 
confirmed the faid grant and power to Becelinus, then Archbifhop ; the fair to be held dur- 
ing fe yen, days, and twice in the year. 

By the public weight of money, mentioned in both the firfl and fecond charters, it fee ms 
that money in* Germany at this time was i?ot currently coined, but tranfa&ions of buying and 
felling were done by weighing the Giver only ; which is fomewliat remarkable, confidering that 
mo ft of the other European nations had current coins long before. 

,1003 The Danes having, in 1003, deftroyed the city of Exeter, the next year they facked 

1005 Norwich, and burnt Thetfordj and, in the year 1005, they poffcfled thcmfelvcs of the file 
of Wight. 

1006 In the year 1006, Sancho, king of Navarre, aflumed the high title of King of Spain ; which 
title, however, was not continued ; but every Chriftian and Moorifh prince in Spain had, hi- 
therto, in a great meafure, "kept the title of their refpeftive dominions ; as Arragon, Navarre, 
Leon, Caftile, Cordova, Seville, Granada, See. till the reign of King Ferdinand the Catholic. 
Though the Prince of Caftile, even long^before the time of Ferdinand, was frequently digni- 
fied with" the title of King of Spain. 

In the fame year, Olaus king of Norway, was martyred by his own Pagan fubje&s, on ac- 
count of his being a Chriftian, and has everfince been ililed the patron Saint of that country. 
He had been baptized in England, as related under the year 994, Canute the Great fuccceded 
him on the throne of Norway, being alfo king of Denmark,' who, it is well known, became a 
zealous Chriftian when king of England. 

About this time the Chriftian princes of Spain gained considerable ground on the Moors 
of that country. They had quite cleared Caftile of thofe infidels : and Sancho, or Sanches, 

* who had married the heirefs of the laft Count of that province, thereupon aflumed the title of 
King of Caftile. His fon Ferdinand afterwards marrying the heirefs of Leon, added that pro** 
wince to Caftile, with the title of King of both countries. * 

1007 ' In England, the government of King Ethelred was fo feeble, as to be forced to agree, 
in the year 1007, to pay an annual tribute of thirty-fix thoufand pounds to the Danes. It 
•is Blocking to read the lamentable ravages committed by thofe barbarous rovers on our coafts. 
And indeed it was a rnoft inexcufable negligence in our kings, fuccefiors of Edgar, not 
to have attended to the increafe of naval power before all other confiderations, as with- 
out that fafeguard, neither king nor people could enjoy even the profpceV of fecuritv. 

IOoS In, this year, the Emperor Henry IL made a donation of the Hies of Zealand to Bald- 
win, earl of Flanders ; which proved die occafion of a quarrel for four hundred years after, 
VoL. L 1 O ' between 
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between the Hollanders and the Flemings ; the former having had a like donation of thofe 
ifles by Louis the fon of Louis le Debonnaire. 

It was in this fame year, 1008, that King Ethelred II. in his diftrefs, adopted a new 
mode of forming a warlike fleet, by making the owners of every hundred and thirty hides of 
land, to fit out one fhip for the nation’s defence. 

1010 Bremen was now firft fortified, having, however, according to Werdenhagen and others, 
been a confiderable place before. The German writers think it to have been a town in Pto- 
lemy the geographer’s time, by the name of Phabitanum. It is, however, generally agreed, 
that Hengift and Horfa brought the firft Saxons into Britain in three long veffels or Ihips* 
from this fame city of Bremen, in the year 449. 

The Florentines take Feffoli, which proved the beginning of their greatnefsy by ruin- 
ing that once great and noble city for the aggrandifing^of Florence, which either now, 
or rather fomewhat fooner, had affumed an independent flate, or at leaft afted .with pre- 
tenfions to it, as Machiavel feems to think, by permiffion of the Emperor. 

The fame year is ufually affigned for the burning of bpth Oxford and Cambridge by the 
Danifli ravagers ; fo that all learned ftudies inti rely ceafed at both places until the year 1133, 
when Lectures on Divinity began again to be read at both places, and fince which time, to 
the prefent day, learning has remained uninterrupted, and greatly flourifhed. 
ion The Normans of France, we fhall henceforth call them only Normans, -who had fettled in 
France withRollo, over-ran Friefland, and burnt the citjr of Utrecht, then confidered as a part, 
and the capital city of Friefland. 

IO12 The ravages of the Danes in England ftill continuing not only on the coafts but in the in- 
land parts, thofe invaders every year burning and laying wafte towns and cities, fuch as they 
were in thofe times, the wretched King Ethelred II. was coiTipeiled by them to agree to an 
annual tribute of forty-eight thoufand pounds, or one hundred and forty-four thoufand of 
our money. This ftipuiation was, however, r on the difgracefui condition that the Danes 
fhould leave forty-five fhips with Ethelred for the defence of England againft all foreigners; 
Ethelred agreeing to fupply their crews with vs^ftuals and cloathing. To fupply this great ex- 
pence, as it may be properly termed for fuch early times, a yearly tax of twelve-pence on 
every hide of land, u e* on every hundred and twenty acres, was raifed throughout England. 
Wherefore the money fo raifed got the name of Dane-geldt, and was continued from this time 
for thirty-eight years, and till remitted by King Edward the Confeffor. Yet this Danifh fqua- 
dron, intended to be the fafeguard of the nation, ferved only to convey intelligence to Den- 
mark of the moft proper time and place for frefh annual invafions, till at length they took pof- 
feffion of the whole kingdom five years after, under their King Canute, furnamed the Great. 

Dr. Howell rightly obferves, that in thofe times there were two kinds of payments ' called 
Dane-geldt, viz. one octafionally paid to the Danes to buy them off when they made frefii 
invafions, the other was a ftated annual tax for the ufe of their fleets left for our proteftion. 
And this lafo tax was continued after the Norman conqueft, notwithftanding the ConfefTor’s 
declaring it to be for ever taken off, even fo late as in the reign of King Henry II. after 
. which it was difeontinued, other methods being taken for fcov/ering the feas, and the de- 
fence of our coafts* 

# 

Hamburg was now Tacked a fourth time, by two Vandal or Sclavian 'Pagan princes, 
according to Lambecius and Cardinal Baronius, becaufe of its attachment to the Chriftzaa 
religion. 


1013 About 
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1013 About the year 1013, fays Grotius, in his Annals of the Netherlands, book xv. the Chi- 
•nefe, who, had great dealings all over India, got poffeffion of the Spice Ifiands after much 
bloodfhed : yet they quitted them in about fixty years. Next the people of Malacca poflefied 
them ; but they were driven out by the natives. The Arabians and Perfians fucceeded them, 
and introduced Mahometanifm amongft them. Thofe ifles were utterly unknown to the 
ancient Greeks and Romans ; yet they enjoyed the merchandize of cloves, by means. of the 
people of the Eaft. Long after the fall of the weftern empire, when the Genoefc got the port 
■of CafFa, in the penjnfula of the Taurica Cherfonefus, they for a while' enjoyed the Spice 
trade ; and to them fucceeded the Venetians. When a new Greek empire was eftablifhed at 
Trebifond, (Tr&pefium) that trade was drawn thither through the Cafpian Sea ; and on the 
increafe of the Turkilh po%er, they brought the fp'ices from thence by caravans to Aleppo. 
Th(? Soldans of Egypt reftored the trade by the Red Sea to India, and back again to Alexan- 
dria do wg. the Nile. Finally, the Portuguefe got pofTefilon of the Spice Ifiands in the year 
1512, but have been fince driven out by the Dutch, who are the prefent owners of them. 

1016 The timber bridge acrofs the Thames a? London had been built fome years before the Nor- 
man conqueft, according to all our hiftorians, We find it mentioned when the Danifh king 
Canute the Great failed up to this bridge in the year 10 j 6, with ja great fleet ; and becaufe that 
he could not pafs the bridge, he dug a trench on the fouth fide of the Thames, through 
which he brought his fleet to the weft fide of that bridge, and fo befleged the city. And Earl 
Godwin, in the year 1052, paSed this bridge with his fleet through a draw-bridge., to the 
Weft fide of it. 

To make a bridge, even of timber, over fo great a river, fliews that London muft then 
have been a confiderable pfece. 

1017 In this year, Odin, a Dane of the blood royal, who had been educated in England by King 
Canute’s direction, is faid to have converted great numbers to the Chriftian religion, by 
preaching in the Banifh ifland of Zealand ; as alfo in Sweden and in Finland. This is % 
proof that Chriftianity had not as yet been fully eftabliflied even in Denmark, and much lets 
in Sweden. 

K irate, or Canute, king of Denmark, afterwards ftiied the Great, makes an intire con- 
s .queft of England : which is all that is needful to be faid on a matter that is fo fully related 
, an all our hiftories. 

1019 ■ About two years after the conqueft of England by King Canute, he is faid to have raifed 
for •■the maintenance of his army, and as a gratuity to induce them to return home contented 
to Denmark, the fum of eighty-two thoufand pounds, or two hundred and fixty-two thou* 
fand pounds of our money and it is faid that London alone advanced fifteen thoufand pounds,* 
or forty-five thoufand pounds of our money. If that be true? London muft then have been 
a very confiderable and opulent city. 

Though others write, that the whole fum raifed cm ail England was but feventy-two thou- 
fand pounds, of which London alone paid eleven thoufand pounds, being more than a feventh 
part of it. Now, if about tins time, which was 'in the year ,1044, the -rate of living or the 
prices of moil neceflaries were fifteen times as cheap as in our days, this feventy-two pounds 
of their money was equable, or would go as far as three million two hundred and forty thou- 
■fand pounds, of our money, *and not nine millions, as fome of our London Monographers 
jhave ventured to maintain, 

* 0 % 
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And here it is proper to remark what Dr\ Howell, in his Hiftory of the World, judicionf- 
ly writes concerning the polity of the Anglo-Saxons, prior to the Norman conqueft, viz. 
“ That befides the Saxon Kings own demefne lands, they received large fums from mulcts, 
and from the Dane- gelt tax. And when any military expedition was on foot, they alfo 
44 made confiderable levies on their people, which they called hire-gelt.” He farther obferves, 
from Doomfday Book, that feveral towns contributed by prefcription towards naval prepara- 
tions. 64 It was a cuftom for the town of Warwick, if the King went by fea againil his 
44 enemies, to fend him either four boat fw aim, /. e . boats pilots, or elfe four pounds in mo- 
44 ney. Exeter, when the King made any expedition, either by land or fea, ferved after the 
64 rate of five hides of land. Gloucefter paid thirty-fix dickers of iron, befides one hundred 
44 iron rods fitted to make nails for the king’s fhips. Leicejjer was bound, when the King 
* £ was on a fea expedition, to fend him four horfes to London, for the conveyance e of arms 
* 4 and other neceflaries. Colchefter paid, out of every houfe, that was able, fix-pcnce yearly, 
44 for the maintenance of the King’s. foldicrs; either by leg. or land. Mofl of the principal 
44 towns paid money to the King upon feveraf accounts, and fometimes to the Earl or Alder- 
44 man of the Shire. Others paid certain pcrfonal fervices to him and his armies, &c. They 
44 had many cuftoms extremely different from thofe of modern times, by which money was 
44 levied on the people, as well as perfonal fervice. Such as Burgbote, i. e. for building or 
44 repairing- of cities or caftlcs. Brigbote, for the ereftion and prefervation of bridges. 
44 Dane-gelt, which was, in the reign of Edward the OonfefTor, faid to amount to forty- 
44 thoufand pounds yearly, and was afterwards termed Hydagium, becaufe impofed on hides 
44 of land. Money was alfo railed on cattle, and called Horn-gelt. The Normans, when 
44 they became mailers here, called th&fe forts fometimes by the Latin and Greek word for 
44 taxes; and fometimes. according to their own word Tallagium, from Tailler, to cut or 
44 divide ; and fometimes alfo, Auxilia and Sufofidia.” 
toao The city of Amalfi, in the kingdom of Naples, fays Dr. Howell, was at this time fo famous 
for its great number of merchants and ihips trading every where, that they obtained in this 
year, of the Saracen Caliph of Egypt, a fafe condu A to traffick freely in all his dominions. 
By which favour, and by means of their large prefents to the Caliph, they obtained in a man- 
ner whatever they would. He gave the Amalfians alfo leave to build, a. church at Jerufalem, 
and a houfe near the Holy Sepulchre, for the reception of Latin Pilgrims ; and, afterwards, 
another houfe for the fame purpofe, which, in time, became the famous hofpital of St. John 
of Jerufalem. We fhall fee hereafter, that the invention of the Mariner’s Compafs was aferib- 
ed to Amalfi. 

ton Avicenna, the famous Arabian philofopher and phyfician, is generally faid to have lived at 
this time, and to have written an hundred books on philofophy and medicine. 

At this time Bolefiaus, king of Poland, reduced Rufiia to be tributary to the crown of Po- 
land: but fince thofe times many large provinces, and even fome Tartarian kingdoms, have 
been by conqueft annexed to Kuifia. 

tQ$a ^ Sweno, king of Denmark, attempts the conqueft of Scotland, when almoft his whole army 
is cut to pieces by Malcolm XL king of Scotland. 

■ Under the year 850, we have taken notice of the firft remove of the Turkilh nation, till 
then, unknown, and made a curfory mention of their rapid fuccefs ; yet it may not be amifs to 
remark in this place, that Tangrolipix, their prince, who had before been fettled in Armenia* 
was now called to the affiftaace of Mohammed, king of Perfia, againft the Saracen Caliph of 

Babylon, 
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B^ylon, whom he vanquishes and kills. Soon after this event he becomes matter of the 
throne of Perfia, and alfo of the Caliphat of Babylon, when he invades the territories of the 
Greek empire in Alia, with great fury and cruelty. 

Malcolm II. king of Scotland, divides his kingdom into baronies, and publilhcs the law-book 
named Regia Majeftas, for the good government of his kingdom. 

1035 About this time died Rodolph III. the tenth and lalt king of Arles, or Burgundy, who be- 
queathed his .kingdom to the German Emperor Conrade II. Thus Burgundy, which had 
been a kingdom, a fecond time, for the fpace of one hundred and forty-four years, viz. from 
the death of Charles the Bald, now became a province of the empire. It then contained a 
large dominion, viz. both the modem Burgundies, Dauphine, and Provence. Yet this 
union with Germany lafted but a fiiort time. 

1041 The laft of the three Danifh kings of England, Hardiknute, dying, the Saxon line was re- 
flored in the perfon of Edward the Confeffor, in whofe reign, William of Mai mf bury, who 
wrote in the reign of Willianj the Conqueror, and who cites Clifford for it, fays, that 66 Lon- 
44 don was a noble city; frequented by merchants from all parts of the world.” 

1042 Aba, king of Hungary, rebelling this year againft the Emperor Henry III. the latter gave 
part of Upper Hungary to Albert of Bavaria, with the new name of Auftria ; alluding to its 
fouthern fituation in refpedt of Germany. 

1043 1 Dr. Fleetwood, formerly Bifhop of Ely, in his valuable work intitled Chronicon Preciofum, 
obferves, that this was a very dear year for corn ; a horfe load of wheat, equal to a quarter, or 
eight bufhels, being fold for flxty pence, or one hundred and eighty pence of our money, and 
a hufiiel for feven pence halfpenny, /. e. twenty-tv?o pence halfpenny of our money. If then 
the ufual, or lower price was about one fhilling per quarter, u c* three fhillings of our mo- 
ney,, which is probable enough, then living was about ten times as cheap as in our time, 
fuppofing every other neceflary to be "'proportionabiy cheap, which at this diftance of 
time cannot be exaSly afeertained, and that the pound of filver was the fame as fince the con- 
quell. 

At this time Sandwich in Kent was a famous ftation of the Englilh Navy, to which place 
King Edward the Confeflor failed with thirty-five fliips. 

it 044 The Danes invading Scotland, King Duncan fends Macbeth and Banquo againft them, who 

defeat the Danes with great {laughter. 

The fame year the nobility and commonalty of Hungary relapfe into Paganifm, not only 
pulling down many of tlicir churches, but murdering moil of their bifhops. Yet three years 
after, King Andrew, who had accepted this tributary crown from the Emperor on the condi- 
tion of his profeffing Chriftianity, and propagating it in this country, reflorcd the biihops, re- 
paired the churches, and even made it treafon to for fake chriftkmity, 

1045 Sir Robert Filmer, in his difeourfe, Whether it may be lawful to take Ufe for Money, fays, 
u That (excepting an imperfeft claufe in the council of Calcluith about the year 787,) till 
this year, when King Edward the Confeffor began his reign, who had lived long in 
tc France, and had been feafonecl with the principles of that kingdom, we find no prohibition 
** of Ufury in England, and that he then, firft banifhed Ufurers out of England/* 

Ufura, or ufe money, had been in pra&ice in the Roman empire,, both Pagan and Chrifti- 
m ; yet all men are not quit# agreed on the exad meaning of Centefimum, which, though 
literally figiiifying the hundredth part, fome think fignified cent, percent The Emperor 
Conftantine the Great dire&ed, That he who lent two bufhels of com was to receive a third, 

II fans 
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A Ufura nomine (qu& lex ad Jolas pertinetfruges: nam pro p$cunia t ultra Jingulas cent ejhnas^ credi- 
tor vet atur acci fere) 4 4 But this law related only to com : for as to money, it is plain, % the 
« above law, that the creditor is debarred from taking more than the hundredth part df than 
which aflertion nothing can poffibly be more decifive ; yet Sir Robert Filmer quotes Accuriius 
and others, who will have this centefima to mean as much as the principal in a year, which 
furely cannot be the cafe. Others think it was one per cent, per month : yet though we can- 
not at fo great a diftance of time arrive at abfo lute certainty, it mull be allowed in general, 

that it was permitted under the Chriftian Emperors to take Ufury , there being a title de ufuris 

both in the Codex of Theodofius and Juftinian ; nay, the very bifhops, in thofe more primi- 
tive times, increafed their flock by ufe upon ufe, which -.exorbitances procured the feventeenth 
Canon of the Council of Nice, againfl the clergy’s taking intereft of money. Yet it ftill 
continued among the laity until the eighth century, when Charlemagne, in his capitularies, 
determined, that it ought not to be permitted even to the laity. 45 The Cano iritis, in fucceed- 
44 ing times, ftri&Iy fupported Charlemagne’s prohibition ; whereby the ecclefiaftics were 
u made the judges of almoft all agreements between man and man : fo that a temporal judge 
u being fometimes ready to give fentence upon a contraft, has been flopped by the eccle* 
u fiaftic, on a pretence that the bargain was ufurious. Neverthelefs, the neceflities and exi- 
u gencies of men, in matters of commerce, &c. by degrees got the better of this prolribi- 

a 049 The city of Dort, -in Holland, we find, by Eyndius’? Chronicon Zelandise (in 4to. anno 

1634, lib. ii.) was, in this year, well frequented by foreign flrips, and flored with mer- 
chandize. r 

3030 King Edward the ConfefFor, for the eafe of his people, forely afHifted by famine, remitted 
the annual tax of eiglity-thoufand pounds for 'Dane-gelt, formerly impofed on them by his 
father Ethelred II. (Dr. Howell had then called this tax forty-eight thoufand pounds, which 
he now calls eighty thoufand pounds). We have before obferved, that this fame tax was re- 
vived after the Norman conqueft, under the riame of Hydagium. 

^1054 About this time, the Archhifhop of Hamburgh having fent not only Miffionaries, but BI- 
fhops into Norway for the propagation of Chriflianity there, 44 this,” fays Angelius a Wer- 
denhagen, 44 not only occafioned more frequent voyages to that country, but likewife gave 
u greater confidence to the merchants of Old Lubeck, Hamburg, and Bremen, to trade 
44 thither.” 

a 056 That ftone buildings were ftill very rare in the more northern parts of Europe, appears from 
the judicious Lambecius, in his Origins Hamburgenfes, who relates, that Bezeiinus, Arch- 
hifhop of Hamburg, who came to that fee in the year 1056, firft rebuilt his cathedral church 
of ftone, to prevent fires* it having been only of timber before. He alfo built in that city a 
large palace for himfeif of ftone, with lofty towers. 

1060 Bela* king of Hungary, at this time, compels his fubje&s, who had again relapfed into Pa- 
ganifm, to continue in Chriflianity, under pain of putting idolaters to death. This King 
was the firft: who coined filver money in Hungary. 

1063 From feveral hiftorians of this century, we find, the city of Pifa was a flourifliing and po- 
tent republic at this time. The Hiftoire de FOrigme du Royaume de Sicile et de Naples, (Pa- 
ris, anno 1701) fpeaking of the year 1063, fays, 46 That, Pifa could then fit out to fea above 
u two hundred gallics i—and that fire had rendered herfelf formidable not only to the Genoefe 
kcr neighbours* and to all the reft of Italy, but even to very far diftant nations; for, after 
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fhc had railed to herfelf a potent dominion in *1 ufcany, and had reduced the ifles of Sari- 
<4 dinia and Corfica to her obedience, fhe, by a nioft Chrillian generofity, made war on the 
Sultan of Egypt, and drove the Saracens out of a great part of Paleftine and Syria, and 
u likewife harraffed them in Sicily. ” 

1064 Genoa likewife was in great power and commerce by this time. We find from the voyage 
of Ingulphus, abbot of Croyland, to Jerufalem, in Hakluyt’s fecond volume, that a whole 
fleet of merchant fhips from Genoa arrived at Joppa, upon which fleet. he embarked for Eu- 
rope in this year. 

Before and about this time, many thoufands of religious perfohs from all the Chrillian 
Hates in Europe, were conftantly travelling as pilgrims to Jerufalem; who, bringing home 
frightful accounts of the ruin of churches and convents in Syria by the Turks, prepared the 
way for the fubfequent holjs war oil that account. 

1065 King Edward the Confeflor refounds the monaftery which had long before been eftablifhed, 
but was afterwards defiroyed by the Danes, at a place by the river Thames, near two miles 
weft from London, fince named Weftminfter on that account; which molt noble abbey, to- 
gether with the royal palace adjoining, gradually raifed the town of Weftminfter ; though it 
was very inconfiderable, even long after this time. 

By this time, according to Rapin and others, the parifhes of England were fo much in- 
creafed in number, as to have amounted to near as many as at prefent : and this feems to have 
been the cafe probably as early jas King Edgar’s reign, although the people of England did 
not perhaps, at that time, amount to a third part of the prefent number. Nothing therefore 
can be a more uncertain guide for judging of the populoufnefs of our country, nor of its* 
cities and towns, than that of the number of their parifhes, feeing it depends on tire difpofi- 
tion of the great landed ndbility and gentry in different periods ; for to them, the crown, and 
the bifhops, was owing the ereftion of^parifh churches on the lands ’ of their vaiTals and 
tenants, Thofe ereftions were at firft deemed only chapels, and were occafionally ferved 
with priefts from the refpeftive cathedrals^ which, in old times, fupplied the place of our more 
modern univerfities, as colleges for the bringing up of youth for the church ; but afterwards 
the founders of thofe chapels procured clergy to be conftantly fettled at thofe chapels, which 
thereupon got the name of parifhes,; and it was natural for thofe who had endowed them to 
have the right of prefentation to fuch livings. 

1066 We are now come to a very great revolution in the frame of the Englifh government, in 
the conqueft of this kingdom by William duke of Normandy, who, in the year 1066, landed 
on the coaft of SoiTcx with a fleet of nine hundred, or, as fome relate, of a thoufand fail, 
chiefly, fays Dr. Howell, of flat bottomed boats or hulks, furnifhed him by his principal 
vaffals and dependents* We have nothing to do here with this conqueror’s pretenfions to the 
crown of England ; it is fufficient for us juft to mention, that King Harold, fon of Earl 
Godwin, who came to the crown in the beginning of this fame year, was invaded by Harfager, 
king of Norway, with a great fleet at Tinmouth, being joined by Harold’s own brother 
T often, both of whom Harold flew, and alfo difeomfited. their army ; from whence he was 
obliged to march into Suffex, where he loft his life in the battle which gave William the 
crown. Thus ended the govern mei\t of the Anglo Saxon kings. The Norman government 
introduced many new laws, cuftoms, and ufages hitherto unknown in England. Among 
other alterations, the feudal few is, by moft authors, confidered as one of no fniall import- 
ance ; others think our Saxon anceftors had fomedung of that kind before, though not to its 
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all extent. Feudal tenures were far from being^marks of the geneial j*«ty « f ^ P ff P rf _ 
mt were extremely grateful to . the conftitutio n of Poland, with refpeft to their 
ed much pomp and powei , not P _ tLnfp feudal cuftoms grew up into a con- 

landed nobility and gentry. In fucceeding times, w hich both fuperior 

frderablefyftem of laws, termed the iJ what was termed the 

and vaffal had a property in one and the fame ettat . V ^ vaffal in poffe ffion be- . 

dominium direfium, whereby the eftate was to rev diflovaltv of doing the fervice and 

homages duo from Ins tenure. The v,M e.,, 0 , d „ hat his teuure requlr- 

». the fob profits and power 0,0 „ “ f Eng hnd fub-divided, or inereafed, the 

ed. In procefs of time, the great lords and baron ;o J ^ of ^ va{Tals t00 f ormid - 

nurober of knights fees or ho mg*. °"* aufe of feveral bloody wars in different reigns, 
able to the crown ltlelt ; wine i p peaceful times, however, and where 

andefpeciallyinthofeofKmg this feudal law could not hold 

the bulk of the people could acquire Y ^ P ^ ^ ^ bdonged t0 the 

l ong; for as the ifupenor coul WM not proprietor. Sir William Temple, in 
vaffal, fo the vaffal could no , the Conqueror inftituted fixty-two thoufand 

his memoirs obferves, that King _ different quantities as would then fupport 

“ .0 fttte pctfons.lv, 

“ *'»">“• snd.foskn.ght, i„sdui proportion to the number of kuights- 

.. or elfe to contribute, ss the king liked belt, in * due jiopott anJ as tt . 

ii At firfV twenty pounds a year was deemed a kni 0 nt > 

“ fees in each b / r T y - ; f IfJ wethed thrice as much as ours, and the rate of living 
“ mone y P° und> the r f 2 , ! tenth part of our modbrn expence, a knight, with this 

“ ~ z p ;^ y :»iu ,:t . modem u*. * * *«*? 

:: ;nc;:ti z . ** * « *>«■».>*» «* 

tt V , oavment to officers or foldiers. And the kings imported their civil government 
„ a nd houlholds by the vaft number of baronies they referved to themfelves m every county . 
I! Wd::“n«.ud«-tcnu ond.eeils.es of others, efel.es, s by fotfeimtes wstdft.ps 
«, &c And even the bifliopricks and abbies were, by the Conqueror, brought under king 
« ferv5ce for the- lands they poffeffed. The crown vaffals, poffeflmg large eftates, were at firft 
it bu^fevv, ffiough afterwards greatly multiplied: purebafers were defirous to hold imme- 
« diately of the king, rather than of a fubjeft; and kings encouraged this commeice, it 
« leffened the power of the great barons.” The Conqueror, in order to fecure the crown to 
bis pofteritv, ffiared out the lands of the Engliffi amongft the chief of his numerous toU 
Lers who as Sir Robert Cotton obferves, « were generally the younger fons of the heft- 
i families ofNormand?, Picardy, and Flanders; retaining to himfelf, m each county, a 
« portion of lands, to fupport the fovereign dignity ; and alfo certam mall acknowledgments 
.. from other lauds, called fee-ffarm rents. Theft lands were filled m Latm the demma i cgnt , , 
« now the ancient demefoes. The lords to whom he divided the lands were filled bat ones 
•« rmh i. e. the King’s immediate freeholders ; for the word ban imported then no moi • 
« And as the King to theft, fo tliefe to their followers, fubdivided part of their fliares into 
knkhts-fces” So there was a {landing ordinary revenue out of each county for the king, 
by his referved lands, and alfo a {landing military force for his defence ; every vaffal of the 
crown being bound to march with a number of armed men and horfes, proportioned . m die 
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1066 number of knights -fees which he held of the crown; and every fub-vaflal, or he who held 
knights-fees of thofe immediate vaffals of the crown, was bound to march armed, under the 
command of his lord, with a like proportion of men. Ail the King’s vaffals were bound to 
give their attendance in his parliaments ; not only the barons and freeholders, but alfo the 
bifhops, abbots, and priors attended in this capacity ; but fuch as held lands of a fubjeft 
were not bound to perform that fervice, but to attend the courts of their own fuperior 
lord. In length of time, the King’s obliging fo many vaffals to an expenfive attendance in 
Parliament, came to be confidered as a grievance, which, we ffiall fee, was remedied in Eng- 
land in King John’s or King Henry Illd’s reign, in Scotland much later, viz. not till the 
reign of their King James I. 1427, by their electing two or more of the leffer barons in each 
county to reprefent all the which laid the foundation of the Houfe of Commons in Eng- 
land,; but the Scots held their Parliament in one houfe to the very iaft. It is not certain at 
what preciie time the Commons of England began to fit in a feparate Houfe; fo negligent were 
our anceftors in recording, on at feaft in preferving, the records of many things: probably, 
the pride of the greater barons, who were fummoned by name, made them feparate them- 
* 'felves from the reprefentatives of the leffer ones. In a Parliament, held in the year 1376, 
•Peter de k Mare is mentioned as Speaker of the Houfe of Commons, which feparate Houfe 
..therefore nauft have at leaft exifted prior to that year. An ingenious anonymous author of 
feveral Effays concerning Britiih Antiquities, pubiifhcd in Edinburgh in 1747, snakes the 
following fine remark on the feudal conftitution : the idea of a king, where the feudal 

64 law took place, is not that of a chief magiffcrate, or governor, but that of a paramount fupe- 
rior, having the whole property of the kingdom* veiled in him ; his vaffals attached to him 
ffi; by homage, and fealty, and fupported by him out of the produce of his lands, which made 
a very flri£t connexion and union betide n them. The idea of a Parliament was that of a 
court, w T here all the King’s vaffals were obliged to attend for adminifienng juflicc, and for 
Ai making regulations to bind the whole fociety.” In fine, as the feudal law was in a great 
meafure oppofite to the arts of peace, commerce, and true liberty, it began fooner to decline 
in England than in Scotland, as hiduftry and commerce fiourilhed earlier in the former than 
in the latter country. Yet the barons continued more or Ids powerful, until King Henry 
VII. procured a law to be palled, for the enabling of lords of manors or baronies to alienate 
them ; and that in his reign, and in that of his fon Henry VIII. fettiements came to be broke 
in upon by fines and recoveries, by which means the crown became again more powerful than 
the lords or barons ; foon after which trade and commerce increasing very faff, the Commons 
of England gradually gained the afeendant. Yet thofe feudal tenures, or fuperioritics, with 
rcfpedl to fuch as field dire£lly of the crown, remained unabrogated in England till the twelfth 
year of King Charles II. but not in Scotland till after the laffc rebellion in 1746. 

The kings of England, for many ages, had no other fupport but, Fir ft, Their own dc~ 
mefne lands, which, as we have before obferved, were very confiderable all over the kingdom. 
Secondly, Their cuftoms on merchandise outwards and inwards, though, in former times, 
but very inconfiderable. Thirdly, The referved rents, dues, and profits of the eftates held of 
them by the various tenures then in ufe, as by wards, reliefs, marriages, forfeitures, &c. By 
all which means, our kings, in time'of peace, were enabled to keep up a very great and 
fplendid court of their tenants and vaffals, whom the old lawyers Ailed, in pee clems, ct in 
^ hello pratjidium, u e« his ornament or glory in peace, and his fafeguard in war. The great 
lords and barons In thofe times kept great retinues of their own vaffals about them, ufualiy 
- JVoe. L * P , so66 attending 
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1066 attending them in troops, as well on journies as at home in their palaces. The King, by his 
wardfhip, had the entire income of the minors eftates till they came of age ; allowing, till 
then, only (proportioned however to their rank) a bare maintenance to the wards. Fourthly, 
By reliefs, he had a quarter of a year’s rent, and fometimes more when his ward came of age. 
Fifthly, By the marriage of a vafial, or tenant, a fine was always paid to the King, or other 
fuperior lord. Sixthly, By forfeiture, the whole eftate reverted, or to ufe the old term, ef- 
cheated to the crown, or other fuperior lord, if held of a fubieft. 

A knigkts-fee at firft being but twenty pounds per annum, fo his.relief ( rclcvium ) was five 
pounds when he came of age ; but afterwards the knights-fees were made forty pounds yearly. 
A barony was reckoned thirteen knights-fees, or four hundred marks yearly ; fo one hundred 
marks was a baron’s relief. An earldom was valued at twenty knights-fees ; fo he paid one 
hundred pounds for his relief. It is, however, obferved by feme, that William the Con- 
queror feemed to have tempered, or foftened the feudal law thus introduced, or at leaf! much 
increafed, by him, by eftablifhing, at the fame time, the Jpourt of Chancery. This feudal 
law prevailed, more or lefs, for many centurick all over Europe, and. was certainly hoftile to 
true liberty and commerce : it is therefore little to be wondered, that wlrilft the former re- 
mained in force, the two latter continued fo long in a languid condition. We hope therefore 
that it will be thought unnecefiary for us to make any apology for dwelling fo long on this 
article of feudal tenures, fince it introduced fo great an alteration in England, and was attend- 
ed with fuch very important confequences. *“ 

Many of our Englifh lriftorians aflert, that there were no Jews in England, until King 
William the Conqueror brought hither a number of them from Rouen in Normandy, for a 
fam of money which they prefented to him. But that there were Jews in England, at 
leaft a little before the conqueft, i. e. in the faft^ear of Edward the Confeffor, is clear from 
that King’s laws handed down to us, of whiclAVlr. Tyrrel, in his General Hiftory of Eng- 
land, has given the fubliance : for the twenty-fecond law fays, “ That all Jews that were in 
“ kingdom were to be under the King’s proteftion; fo that none of them could putthem- 
“ f elves bito the fervice of any great man without the King’s leave ; for that Jews, and all 
44 ' that is theirs, are the King's.” 

Yet the very next following law “ fmbids all Ufurers continuing in his kingdom : and 
“ ft»cb fhould be convifted of exa&ing of ufury fliould forfeit his goods, and be deemed 
“ outlawed.” Now, as the Jews were, in thofe times, according to Tyrrel, moll famous for 
their traffic in ufury, this twenty-third law feems to have been purpofely intended as a check 
on all u furious practices, as it immediately follows the law which affords them toleration. 

Tn this year 1066, according to Lambecius’s Chronicon rerum Hamburgenfium, the Obo- 
triti, a nation of the Sclav!, having firft murdered their own Clmftian prince, Godefcliale, 

. relapfed into Pagan ifm, and over-ran all the Trans-Elbian country; they alfo facked and 
deftroyed the caftle of Hamburg ; this being the fifth time that Hamburg was deftroyed on 
account of its profeffing the Chriftian religion. 

Mr. Camden, in his Britannia, with Bilhop Gibfon’s additions, gives an inftance of the 
fimple manner of living in this age, from certain yard lands held of William the Conqueror 
by one William de Aildbury, at Ailcfbury, “ by tire tenure of finding litter for that King’s 
“ fe^chamber, (I hope, fays Camden, the nice part of th 6 world will obferve this) whenever 
“ lie feould come t5mher; alld fwcet herbs for the King’s chamber; two green geefe if he 
“ came tllillicr in furamer > to P^vide him three eejs whenever he fhould come thither 

“ in 
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1066 u in winter ; all which he was bound to do thrice in a year, if the King came fo often 
46 thither.” 

We may here obferve, with Mr. Tyrrel and others, that from the clofe of the reign of 
Egbert, king of Weffex, in the year 837, till the time of William the Conqueror, being about 
two hundred and thirty years, the Danes never gave England any long refpite from their 
barbarous invafions and ravages, not only on the coafts, but alfo in the inland parts ; which 
may ferve to account for the very few materials to be found in England for commercial hlftory 
during that period. , 

At the Norman conqueft, it is faid, that there were not above one hundred abbeys or mo- 
naileries in England : yet Bifhop Tanner, in the preface to his Treat ife on Religious Houles 
. in England, ohferves, 44 That the greatefc and richeft monafteries, viz. Weftrainfter, Glafton- 
44 bury St. Albans, Chrift-Church and St. Auftinds, both in Canterbury, Abingdon, Shafti- 
44 bury, ^Peterborough, Ramfey, Croyland, Taviftoke, Bury-St.-Edmund’s, &c. were. found- 
<( ed before the conqueft. That the conquering Normans violently feized on feme of their 
“ beft manors, rifled their treafuries, fei£cd on their plate, infringed their liberties, and put 
Si Normans in the places of many of the Englafh Abbots. He alfo reduced all the church 
“ lands to the tenure of knights-fees and baronies, thereby fubjefting them to attend the King 
66 in his wars, and to other fervices and taxes which fecular eftates were liable to; yet the 
c4 Normans afterwards ran violently into the fame devotion thcmfelvcs. So that within 150 
44 years after the conqueft, or before the firft year of King Henry III. there were founded and 
44 re-founded four hundred and fcventy-Cx abbies and priories, befide eighty- one alien-priories. 
4t After the laft named period, there were many chantries, houfes of friars, bofpitals, and cof- 
41 leges founded, but very few houfes of monks, nuns, or canons ; I think but one Benedio 
44 tine houfe. After the death of KinV Edward III. which was about 160 years before the 
44 di Ablution, no monaftery for monks, buns, or canons, except Sion, and five chartcr-houfes; 
44 fo that the nation, in general, feemed to have quite loft its taiie for thefe kind of inilitutions, 
44 a great while before the fubverfion of ihem.” 

According to Werdenhagen, the city of Lille in Flanders, was, by its Earl, Baldwin the 
Meek, fortified with a wall, ditches, and caftle, and adorned with a palace, about this fame 
memorable year 1066; which year we ihali clofe with obferving, that then, and even, proba- 
bly, long before, as agreed by all our hiftorians, and may be demonftrated from undoubted 
vouchers, a pound of fiiver in tale, of coin and of denomination of accounts in England, 
aftually weighed a pound Troy weight, or twelve ounces ; and fo it held on, as will be feen, 
till the reign of King Edward III. when the nominal value of the coin began to be railed ; or, 
which is the fame thing, when a i mailer quantity of fiiver palled for a pound, than was really 
contained in a pound weight, as is more fully explained in the introduftion to this work. — 
After which it went on, gradually linking, till at length twenty (hillings, or two hundred and 
forty pence, or nominal penny-weights in coin, came to weigh but one-third of a juft pound 
weight of twelve ounces, or two hundred ancl forty real penny-weights, as at prefent ; which 
remark is highly neceffary for our readers to retain in their memory throughout this work. 
Wherefore, in judging of the real cheap nefs of living in thofe times, compared to modem 
times, there are three confide ratio ns abfolutely requifite, viz, Firft, the mean or middling 
price of corn and other nectaries in the money of that time. Secondly, what proportion their 
money bore to our modern money of the fame denomination. And, thirdly, the ratio or pro- 
portion of the ancient price compared to the modem price. Thus, if a quarter of wheat, at 
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1066 this time, was valued at two (hillings, when their coin was thrice the weight and value of our 
modern coin, then that quarter coft as much filver as 'fix (hillings of our money; and as the 
mean price of a quarter of wheat, in our days, is about forty (hillings, then I fay, that if fix 
.fliillings of our weight bought a quarter of wheat in the year 1066, which now cofts near or 
about forty fliillings, then every other neceflary, bearing nearly the fame proportionable dif- 
ference in price, the expence of living then was fix and two-third times as cheap as in our 
days : and this is the only juft rule of determining this point, though, neverthclefs, frequently 
.mifunclerftood ; for it is the quantity of filver bullion alone, and not the mere denomination 
of the coin then and now, which xmift be conftantly kept in view in all enquiries of this fort* 
fill at length, in the reign of King Edward VI. the filver coins became exactly of the. fame 
weight and value as in our days. It is alfo to he remarked, that till long after this time, there 
was no filver coin higher in denomination, than a penny, nor any geld coin whatever till the- 
reign of King Edward III. 

Camden, in his Britannia, exhibits the following fhort ftatc of the rife, &c. of the Cinque 
Ports, or five ports on the co aft of Kent and fiuffex : 44 King William the Conqueror look- 
44 ing upon Kent as the key of England, fet a Conftable over Dover Caftle ; and, in inni- 
a tation of the ancient Roman cuftom, conftituted him Governor, u e. Warden of five ports, 
“ viz. Dover, Bailings, Hythe, Romney, and Sandwich, to which Winchelfea and Rye are 
*< annexed as principals, and feme other little towns as members only. And becaufe they are 
<* obliged to ferve in the wars by lea, with each five fhipS, they enjoy many and large immu - 
nities ; fuch as, firft, freedom from fubfidies. Secondly, from wardfhip of their children 
« as to body. Thirdly, from being feed in any courts but within their own town. Fourthly,. 
Such of their inhabitants as have the name of barons, fupport the canopy at the coronation 
of the Kings and Queens of England; nnd£the Lord "Warden of the Cinque Ports has 
*« within his jurifdidion, in feveral cafes, the f authority of Admiral, and other privileges.”— 
Since Camden firft wrote, Seaford is added to the above-named feven towns, and all the eight 
towns have their members of Parliament, dignified with the title of Barons of the Cinque 
Ports. Their old privileges are now become in feme meafure obfolete, as the grounds of them 
are eeafed fince the eftablifhment of our prefent naval power ; yet wc fhall have occafion here- 
after to be fomewhat more particular and explanatory concerning the Cinque Ports. Under 
the year 1070, Hakluyt gives the date of King William’s firft charter to the Cinque Ports 
and Larabard, in his Perambulation of Kent, fays, 46 That Dover, Sandwich, and Romney, 
44 were, even in the time of King Edward the Confefior, difeharged of almoft all manner of 
u impofitions which other towns bore, in confideration of fuch naval fervices.” 

1070 About this time, according to Adam of Bremen’s Hiftoria Eccleliaftica, Albert, Archbifhop 
of Hamburg, lent mifliogaries for the propagation of Chriftianity not only to the Orkneys, 
but into Iceland and Greenland. He alfo ordained many biihops in Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, and the Baltic ifles. It is no wonder that this old author ignorantly deferibes old 
Greenland, or Greenland, as a large ifiand, 44 Situated farther in the ocean than Iceland, 
44 about five to feven days fail from Norway, over-againft the Swedifh or Riphean mountains. 
44 The third great ifiand,” adds our author, 44 in the northern ocean is Halagland, which lies 
44 next to Norway, and not fmalier than the other tfraf* by which he probably meant Danifh 
Lapland. 44 That about the fummer folflice they have there fourteen days continual fun, and 
** are as many days without fun in the winter folflice ; the reafoti whereof,” he, as bad a 
geographer as he was, oblervcs, 44 is from the rotundity of the world, which the Pagans arc 
H ignorant of, and therefore do much marvel at this variation, &cf > 
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1070 Archbifhop Nicholfon, in his Englilh Hiftorical Library, obferves, u That at the time of 
u the Norman conqueft, all great fams were generally paid by weight and touch. Thus the 
44 monks of Ely paid the Conqueror feven hundred marks, according to Speed, in the year 
44 1073. And that Prince Edgar Atheling’s allowance was a pound weight of filver daily, — 
44 Purveyances at this time were changed into money, viz. Inftcacl of bread for one hundred 
44 men, one Shilling ; one pafture-fed ox, one fhilling ; one ram or ilieep, four-pence ; pro • 
44 vender for twenty horfes, four-pence.” 

Now as their filver money was thrice the quantity of ours, at lead univcrfally believed to be 
fo from the Norman Conqueft, if not long before that period, we may obferve, that a pafturc- 
fed ox coft but three fhiliings of our money, which is indeed furprizingly cheap. By this 
rule, the rate of living at that period, on a comparifon of its prices of provifions with thofe in 
our days, all other necelTarics being fuppofed proportionably cheap, which however is uncer- 
tain, mijfi have been above twenty times cheaper than in the prefent age. 

It is not very eafy to reconcile what Mr. Drake has advanced in his Hiftory and Antiquities 
of the city of York, under- the year 1073, with the undoubted authority of the Conqueror's 
famous Doomfday-book, which was finifhed anno 1086. The former fays, that York city 
was entirely confirmed by fire in the year 1070 ; while the account of the latter imports, that 
in the year 10S6, which is but fifteen years after, there were near upon two thoufand 
houfes in it ; fo that it mufl have been rebuilt in that fliort fpace, according to thefe accounts, 
which is not very probable, ftice there were then, in the city and fuburbs, including the Arch- 
billiop’s ward, near two thoufand houfes of all kinds. And if double this number be allowed 
to London, as feems to have been the proportion, if not now, at lead: in the following cen- 
tury, then London had ^twenty-four thoufand fouls in it; though, from Drake’s hiftory it 
fhould feem to have been fmaller than Work, 

44 York,” fays Mr. Drake, 64 while the Romans held Britain, was, for fome time at leaf!, 
44 more eminent for grandeur and magnificence than London itfelf. The former was then 
44 actually a Roman colony, and was honoured with the refidcnce of many Roman Senators, 
44 and even of fome Roman Emperors. It was eminent for commerce in the times of the 
< 44 Saxon Kings, and fhlps came up to the heart of the city from Germany, Ireland, &c. but it 
44 underwent great devaftatio ns at the Norman Conqueft ; yet its happy fituation on a navi- 
44 gable river, and in a mod fertile country, foon recovered it in a confiderable degree.” — - 
“ Mr. Drake thinks that the tide, in thofe times, was much ftrongcr in the Humber 
44 and Ouic than of later times. The huge Daniili fleet, which failed into the Humber, 
44 in the year 1066, coniifting, according to fome authors, of five hundred fail, and to others, 

44 of one thoufand fail, with fixty thoufand men, foiled up the Oufe, as far as Rickall, within 
44 fix miles of York, where they landed their troops *, and Mr. Drake thinks it would be in> 
44 poflible in one day to bring fo large a fleet up fo far, with their horfes, armour, &c. though 
44 ftiips were undoubtedly much fmaller in thofe days than at prefent, nowithftanding the tide 
64 ftill flows up to York, where it ufually rifes two feet and a half. York, fays he, at the Con- 
46 quell, was a greater city than London ; and, according to Leland’s Itinerary, the Greets of its 
44 fuburbs extended every way into the country to the towns diftant a mile round it.” He alfo 
quotes Hardynge, 46 That, beforeThc Conqueft, Canterbury, and other cities, fqrpaflcd Loo- 
44 don in greatnefs; and that, in thofe days the city of London had, indeed, much building 
44 from Ludgatc towards W eftmi after ; but little or none where the chief or heart of the city was 
<* in his time, (viz. in King Henry Vth’s reign) except that in divers places flood houfes, but 
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£i they flood out of order* Bat, after the Conquefl, London increafed, and fhortly furpafled 
<e all others/’ As there was very little foreign commerce before the Norman Conquefl, it is 
not much to be. wondered at, that the middle, and more eaftern parts of the prelent city of 
‘London were fo little built on ; and it was natural enough for the people to build more towards 
Weiiminfler, as the Court and all its attendants lived there, who were, without doubt, fup- 
plied from London with moil of their necefiaries, Weflminfter being then, and long after, an 
inconfiderable village. 

About this time, fays Voffius, mufical notes, as at prefent, were indented by Guido A retinas. 

1072 The city of Delft, in Holland, is laid to have been built at this time by Godfrey Duke of 
Lorrahx, who had ufurped the province of Holland, in conjunction with the Biiliopof Utrecht, 
then a potent temporal Prince, of which Bifhop he held it f^pr fix years ; when Tliierri, its 
lawful Earl, recovered that province again. m 

In the fame year, according to Lambecius, Hamburg was twice fet on fire by the Pagans, 
and brought to the la'll dcfolation and miferv, merely from ^heir zeal for the Chriilian religion. 

1.074 During the troubles in the German empire/' to which the kingdom of Burgundy had been 
annexed, in the year 1035, many of the Emperor’s provincial governors made themlelves 
mailers of the refpedlive provinces they governed. Otho of Flanders had the country about 
Befan§on, with the title of an Earldom. Barthold of Saxony had Savoy, from whom the pre- 
sent lioufe of Savoy is defeended ; though others derive the prefent houfe of Savoy from Hum- 
bert Count of Maurienne, who lived about the year 1034/ Guigne, Earl of Grifavadan, had 
that part of it which he called Dauphine, in favour of his fon, who married Dauphint, daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Albon and Viennoisf whofe fuccefTors were called Dauphins of Vienne : and 
B ere n gar’s iucceilbrs, as Ifaacfon exprefTes it, had Provence. Here it is fufficient, once for all, to 
remark, that all thefe provinces, Savoy excepCed^fin length of time, and by various means and 
revolutions, have been long fince united to the cflfown of France, and have greatly contributed 
to the aggrandizing of that kingdom. 

1076 In Sir James Ware’s Antiquities of Ireland /’chap. xxiv. we find that in the year 1076, the 
King of Dublin, the capital of Ireland, was alfo King of the iile of Man, and like wife of the 
Hebrides, or weftern ifles of Scotland ; at one of which, viz. 11 a, that King, named Godred 
Crovan, died in this year. 

In England, a general fyriod cnafts, “ That all bifliops fees, L e. cathedrals and refidences, 
u fhould be removed out of villages into great towns.” And from this order it has gradually 
prevailed, that wherever a cathedral church was placed, if a corporation, that town was from 
thence to affume the appellation of a city. Thus Cariifle, Peterborough, &c. are at this day 
called by the more honourable appellation of cities, while Liverpool, Newcaftle, and others, 
arc only called towns, though much larger and richer than many of the former. Yet this 
diftinftion was not always fo ftriftly obferved in old times as at prefent; fince we find feveral 
eminent places called cities, even by monkilh writers, which never had a bifhop’s fee, as Briftol, 
which pofMed tirat title long before it had a bifhop. Even Camden’s Britannia gives Slnewf- 
bury, and feme other eminent towns, the appellation of civitas , which have never had a bifhop’s 
fee, nor cathedral. 

In this fame year ecclefiaflical tyranny had arrived to fo great a height, through the igno- 
rance, and confequent bigotry of the laity, that Pope Gregory VII. had the audacity, the firft 
of any Pope, not only to excommunxcat^his fovereign, the Emperor Henry I V. but to infiift 
on him the moil vile and fhameful penances, to which he .as fhamefully fubmitted. 
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1077 The fruitful and extenfive province of Livonia, or Liefland, together with tliofe of Pruffia 
and Courland, which had been fubdued by Eric King of Sweden, in the year 948, but had, 
after his death, recovered their liberty, were again, in 1077, made tributary by Canute King of 

> Denmark, and even held in fubje&ion to that crown for a confiderable time after, and till the 
Poles conquered them* ; after which Conrade, Duke ofMazovia, brother of Lefeus King of 
' Poland, joined with the Teutonic Knights of the Crofs, and, w refling them from the Poles, 
divided them between themfelves. But this, according to PufFendorf, did not happen till the 
year f'239, w T hen Conrade having poflefTed him felt of the provinces of Mazovia and Cujavia, 
which, not being flrong enough to protect them againft the invading Prufnans, induced him 
to call in tliofe Knights of the Crofs, who were then driven by the Saracens out of Svrizi. 
To them he gave the country of Culm, provided that, by their afliftance, fuch places as lie 
fhould conquer in Pruffia, fhould be divided between them.; which afterwards proved the oc- 
caiion of great wars between thole knights and Poland. 

1078 In this year William the Conqueror, for fpeuring and keeping in awe the city of London,, 
laid the foundation of, what in tliofe daysVas judged to be, a flrong citadel, with a broad 
and deep ditch, fuppliecl with water from the Thames, well known by the name of the Tower 
of London. 

In the fame year, the Venetians gave effe&ual afliftance to the Greek empire, by vanquifh- 
ing the fleet of Robert Guilcard, duke of Apulia, who was befieging Durazzo. That- wife* 
republic, probably, did not with fuch an aflive people as tiie Normans to be fo near neigh- 
bours to them. 

In this year alfo, Duke Robert, foil to William* the Conqueror, going on an expedition 
again ft Scotland, founded a,caftle on the river Tyne in Northumberland, where there flood a 
fmall village called Monkceftcr, which, Ifter the ere£Hon of this caftle, gradually increafed to 
a great and opulent towrn, by the new nan?e of Newcaftle upon Tyne. The prodigiou? quan- 
tity of pit-coal, afterwards dug out of the bowels of the earth in- its neighbourhood, of which 
great quantities were exported to foreign countries, long before the demand for them at 
London was confiderable, has not a little contributed to make this place great, rich, and 
populous. 

This fame year gave birth to the famous New-Foreft in Hampfhire, occasioned by William 
the Conqueror’s immoderate paffion for hunting. That arbitrary Prince, to gratify this hu- 
mour, difpeopled a courftry of above thirty, feme fay above forty, miles in compafs, demo- 
lillied thirty-fix parifh churches, feveral petty towns, and many villages and fmgle houfes, to 
make a foreft for the habitation of wild beafts. And, befide the injury he did, in this refpeft,. 
to numerous individuals whom he turned out of their habitations, and to the trade and cor- 
refpondcnce of that part of the country, feme authors allege, that he did not make the owners 
of the lands or houfes the ieaft amends. This large trail of ground lay open for many ages, 
exposing that country to invafions, till King Henry VII. ereiled caftles for its fecuritv. At 
prefen t there are many towns and villages in it;. 

ioSq Although the *Danifh ravages, before the Norman conqueft, had greatly diftreflcd the city 
of London, yet William, of Malmjjmry, who wrote foon after the conqueft, calls London u a 
“ noble and rich city, frequented by ‘merchants and^faftors from all parts.” The romancing 
Fitz-Stephen, who alfo lived at this time, goes further, in faying, u That London had now 
“ one hundred and twenty-two parifh churches and thirteen convents ; and that a unifier 
being made of men in It fit to bear arma, they brought into the field forty-thoufam! foot 
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“ and twenty thoufand horfemen.” It will require but little trouble to dejnonftrate this ac- 
count to be extremely beyond truth ; fince, even now, the entire city of London within the 
bars, or the Lord Mayor’s jurifdi&ion, cannot mufter fuch a number of either horfe or foot, 
although the city is now much better filled with* houfes, and more clofely built, than it was 
long after this time ; fo uncertainis it to truft to the accounts of thofe old monkilh writers. 
And, indeed, we need the lefs to wonder at this wild account, fince, in our preface, we have 
file w n even more grofs miilakes made, relating to the populoufnefs of London, fcarce one 
hundred and fifty years ago, by fuch as ought to have known better* 

The city of Julin, on the file of Wollin, oppofite the mouth .of the river Oder, on the 
Baltic fhorc of Pomerania, is celebrated in very lofty {trains by Adam of Bremen, in his 
Hiftoria Ecclefiaitica, written about the year 1080. Pie call* it, nobilljjima civitas Jtdlnum , 
&l\ u the moft renowned city of Julin, a moll celebrated mart both for Barbarians and 
64 Greeks.” What he meant by Greeks cannot well be comprehended. ; unlefs, the 
fubje&s of the Greek empire, living next Poland, o» on the confines of Hungary, 
and the coafts of the Adriatic, might refort to this place over land for commerce ; for it 
is not at all probable that they made fo long a voyage as from Greece to the Baltic, by fea, in 
thofe early times. The fame author fays, * c There are very many great, and fcarcely credible, 
things fpoken of this city; as that it is the greateft city in Europe, inhabited by the Sclavi, 
cum aids genubus Grach ct Barbarity with other Greek and Barbarian nations; that their 
u neighbours, the Saxons, are alfo permitted to live there, provided they do not publicly 
profefs Chriftianity. Yet, though this city Hill remained in Paganifm, nevertheless, in 
« point of juftice and hofpitality, no° people whatever are more honourable and generous. 
“ This city is filled with the merchandize of all the northern? nations, and abounds in every 
thing that is curious and rare.” * / 

§ Thefe are likewife the very words of Helmofdus, who lived in the twelfth century, In treat- 
ing of Winet, in the neighbourhood of the iflc of Ufedom, in his Chronica Sclavotum, who 
certainly tranferibed the identical words of Adam of Bremen, and applied them to Winet In- 
Head of julin, unlefs thefe two are only different names for the fame place, which is not very 
probable ; becaufe, though the two iflands are near each other, the one ifle is named Ufedom 
and the other Wollin. It was fo famous a city in the year 1 127, that, in that year only, ac- 
cording to feme authors, there were twenty-two thoufand citizens baptized in it. Each 
foreign nation of merchants in julin had a feparate and diftinft ftrect to live in; fo that, ac- 
cording tpddelmoldus, it gave place to no city but Conflantinople : yet it remained obflinate 
• in its adherence to Paganifm till the year 1150, according to ‘Werdenhagen, though others 
give the fame account under the year 1127. 

This account, however, of julin, is the more to be credited, as coming from an author fo 
well fpoken of, as Adam of Bremen is, by Gerard John Voffius, Cardinal Baronins, and 
others, as being what they call, verus chromgraphus, a fair or true hiftorian. Yet he, like all 
the other monkifh writers of thofe times, has given credit to the ufual legends of miracles and 
prodigies believed in thofe dark times ; and may alfo have magnified the condition of julin, 
a place which probably he never faw, as being at a confiderable defiance from Bremen, and 
alfo a Pagan city. We fh&ll treat of its deftru&ion in the following century. 

The city of Copenhagen, which, -for feme centuries, has been the capital of the kingdom 
<of Denmark, If in being, does not feem to have been confiderable enough to be as yet men- 
Jioiied by Adam of Bremen's Treatlfe, Dc fitu Daniae, xt relfouarum feptentrioaalium Regi- 
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oniinij written about this time : for, in describing the ifland of Zealand, or Seland, in the 
Sound, which he fays was, in his time, famous, as well for the ftrength or number of its In- 
habitants, as for its wealth or plenty of corn, he makes Rofchild, an inland town, now chiefly 
famous for being the burying-piace of their kings, to be its principal city, and the then re- 
fidence of their fovereigns : and, without naming Copenhagen, he mentions Aarhufen and 
Alberg, &c. in Jutland, and Lunden in Schonen ; “ at which lafk-iiamed city,” he fays, 
il there is much gold, which they get by their piracies on the barbarous nations on the Baltic 
46 Sea ; and, by reafon of the tribute paid to him, the King of Denmark tolerates thofe pira- 
£c cies.” Neither does our author make any mention of Stockholm, but describes Byrca and 
TJpfal, which he fays are near to each other, to be the chief towns of Sweden. Here the 
fcholiaft on our author mentions the golden chain which furrounded the top of the Heathen 
temple at IJpfal, of which Iguffendorf, &c. alfo make mention. And, in that part of Sweden 
named Gothland, he mentions civitas magna gothcrum, Scar an; et civitas magna, Szffona, u e» 
the two great cities of Scaran and Sift on. Here our author difpiays the ignorance of that age, 
by his romantic account of thg regions to the eaft of Sweden, <c where the herds of monftrous 
<4 men forbid our approach, &c.” as already mentioned in this work. He alfo deferibes Hel- 
linburg, on the fhore of Schonen, which province, he fays, abounds in people, corn, and 
merchandize, and has three hundred churches : to the ifle of Zealand he gives half, and to 
Fuhnen one third, of that number. 

Italy, at this time, was miferably divided between the Emperor and the Pope ; and, the 
emperors in general lofing ground, the great cities of Italy gained more freedom. The citizens 
of Florence, fays Macbiavel, remained united within themfelves, without aiming at any thing 
further than their own fafety, until the year 12? 5, when they became divided into feverai 
faftions ; and particularly with the other cities of Italy, into thofe famous parties of Guelph* 
and Ghibelines. \ ^ 

1082 Poland is degraded from being a kingdola by the Pope, becaufe King Boleflans II. had 
murdered St. Staniflaus, bifhop of Cracow ; wherefore, the future Princes of Poland content- 
ed themfelves with the title of Dukes, till, by Papal permillion, its Prince Primiflaus re* 
affumed the royal title, in 1295, after having been above two hundred years deprived of that 
honour. 

1085 The city of Toledo is taken from the Moors of Spain, and made the capital of the 
Chriftian kingdom of Caftile. 

1086 In this year, the famous Doomfday Book, {till remaining in the Exchequer* and written 
on vellum in Latin, was finilhed by direftion of William the Conqueror ; being that ever* 
memorable furvey of all the lands of England held hi demefne, as well in Edward the Con- 
fefloris time as in his own ; by which means he exaftly learned the quantity of acres of land 
in the kingdom. Dr. Brady, in his Treatifc of Burghs, has token the pains to extraft from 
that book what he found relating to burghs : and he obferves, C( That what we now call 
u cities, towns, and burghs, made but a very final! figure in this nation in the Saxon times 
“ before the conqueft ; they were not then corporations, or bodies-politic, and were frequent* 
u ly called promifcuoufly towns or cities. Thus, in Doomfday Book, Leicefter, which never 
“ had a bifhop, and Glocefter, which had none then, are filled civitas, The great diftinc- 
11 tion,** lie fays, 6£ grew after cities were made counties by charter. By the greater and 
“ Idler Doomfday Book, it appears that the burgef&s, by which, we conceive, was then 
“ probably meant all the boufekeepers and tradeftnen. ia towns, who paid all taxes, had moft* 
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paid a certain acknowledgment. Other towns "ere . 5 abfotate power of the 

.. what they called, in dmini. regn, v,l ah m altogether “ Ab J ti „ part of 

‘.I Kihg, inohiadem^; f «r lords! wire.- 

“ ther king or fubjeft, without whofe confent they on^eirTefpeaivc 

« own children. Under their authority they were pemrt d to carry ^ J ftoms> 

“ callings or trades; tor which, in return, t ey were . " d arbitrarv impofition 

.. duties, &c. as fltouldbe intpofed on them But, as _ "hereof, 

... could not but be difagreeable to the .nhabtoi* thefe g adud y ^ ^ ^ 

« to have a certain fixed fum levied annually on their rdp ctw ^ , f ^ re _ 

« their fee-farm or form: but yet, on extraordinary and emerg of his eldeft 

« uired a tallage, &c. either for the redemption i of his perf n ^marriage of ^ ^ 

“ daughter or filler, or the knighting of Ins eideft fon, then g Qthe * town s, which 

“ thereof ‘ Lo f°*’ WhichSrArre^ot'inferted in Doomfday Book, as 

“ perhaps was the reafon that it and „ _ rant ; ne « That all the burgefles, 

“ appears by the Conqueror’s brie c laiter o ia > Edward’s days ; and that each child 

« French and Englifh, Audi be law-worthy, as in king doae you .» 

“ be his father’s heir ; and I will that no man . c0 “ d J ^ t0 the la w ; which the 
To be law-worthy, was to enjoy the benefit of a free > J und ^ fubmk to the abfo _ 

inhabitants of many other towns, in thofe days, ’ _ n Engkndj as cop y. 

lute will of their Lord; a condition 1 e P. li „ - Brady “ very many bur- 
holders frequently know to their coftr “ In moft b " T S h ®’ y ^ ftate , betweL fer- 
«• geffes remained in that fervile ftate, asc others didm ; a .hartm, that there 

« vitude tod freedom, till our ancient Normai^kings grante y ^ ^ and gaye theia 

“ fhould be merchant or trading guilds, where other tban their own fce- 

« free liberty of trade, without paying toll or cuftom an where ' that wmiam 

.. farm rent in lieu 

“ R ufus ’ Hen U L ^d King Stephen hem P ^ wrote, which was in the 

•< to fecurethcm to their party. And by the time tost wa f 

, » Tj pnrv tt they had fuch great privileges, that if a bonanan or ierv 

.. „ 1? nofKmgHHirylI.Uieylua J „ yt ar and a day, he was, by that very 

“ J B madefri And fo it was in Scotland , he was always fee, and enjoyed the liberty 

•: ZXZfJ l' wete able to 

: y “' ft** Lg^s ofto” .wnTtom J, paflage, pontage, laftage, flallage , and that 

.. ^ JmOT cwitt, or any where elfe but in their own burgh, eaceptmg rn pto of to 
i( ' ? nd „„ oa account of thefe and fimilar liberties, the prince, or other lord of the 

„ Wh' eiter received toll and cuftoms for the goods bought and fold, or elfe, m procefs 
burgh, eitatr reewv comuofition, as aforefaid, in a ftated fum, always lefs 

^TettuetXrand alfo a reafonable taltege or aid, when for his neceffity he faw 
- t it A AW Af tht* K \ rify made a tallage on towns of his demefn.es, the 

: ^°n" S;whSi m been granted to his gteat W and bitops, were .0 be reafcn- 
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1086 u ably tallaged by them in like manner; as in the inilance of New Sarum, made a city, and 
“ given to the bifliop in the eleventh of Henry III, in the year 1227/* Mr. Madox, In his 
Firma Burgi, Chap. xi. Se&. 2. fpeaks more like an Exchequer-man, as he was, and a fervant 
of the crown. 6i The kings of England,” fays he, 44 made their towns free burghs, ad 
44 ermentum vel melloraihnem villa 9 for the increafe or bettering of the town ; not to defeat 
44 themfelves of their ferm due from the towns. This was the great end for which franchifes 
44 by charter were then wont to be granted, viz. to enable the townfmen to live comfortably* 

44 and to pay with more eafe and punctuality their yearly ferm, as he writes this word, and 

45 other duties to thp King.” So run many of their charters, viz. 

44 King Henry II. to London, ad emendaiiomm civiiatis y i. e, for bettering that city e 
44 King Richard I. to Winchefter and Lincoln, the like. 

44 King John, to London, the like, anno 1199, imo. regni. 

V , and to Yarmouth, ad emendationem burgi dc Gerncmutha y anno I20o< 

44 King Henry III. to London and Glocefter, the like, anno 1227. 

44 King Edward I. to Kingfton upon Hull, which he had built, for the amendment of their 
44 town, and the improvement of the King’s rents there, anno 1298. 

44 King Edward II. 9 regni, anno 1316, to Carl i fie 1 for bettering or amending their 
44 King Edward III. imo regni, anno 1327, to London j towns. 

44 - 6to regni, anno 1333, to Exeter, which city was of the ancient demefnes 

44 of the crown, to the end they might live in greater quiet, and the better attend their trades 
44 and bufinefs. 

u 1 — — and ionic, regni, to Glocefter, the like, anno 1337* 

cc King Richard II, 19 regni, anno 1396, to York, the like. 

44 King Henry VI. to Gippewic, hm, Ipfwich, the like, 24«regni, anno 1446, 

44 King Henry VII. 20 regni, anno'* 505, to Lincoln. Out of his affeftion to the Mayor 
&i and Burgcffes, for the better keeping of the peace there, and for the found government and 
xe general good of the Burgeffes, or Inhabitants.” 

44 The Kings of England,” fays Madox, ibidem , u in ancient times, were found to be mcr* 
Ai ciful and gracious lords to the inhabitants of their towns: for It was entirely in their choice 
' Si to let their towns to a Provoft, or Cuftos, with power enough to opprefs the townfmen; or 
44 they might let out their towns at a rack rent, or otherwife, to any farmer whom they pleaf- 
44 ed to gratify. It k manxfeft, therefore, that they gave the inhabitants of their towns an 
44 ample proof of their grace and clemency, in granting them the option of taking their towns 
44 at Ferine. Thofe towns having commonly good pennyworths of the crown. The 
4 4 Ferine,” fays Madox, 44 ufually confifted in lands or houfes, in or near the town, in mills, 
44 fifheries, &c. which were either ojiginaily in the crown, or.elfe fell to It on various occa- 
44 fions ; and which the crown bellowed on the faid towns, referring a rent thereout called 
<c the ferme.: thefe were called demefnes of the crown, and fuch as are found in Doomfday 
* 4C Bookare reckoned the ancient demefnes. When any fuch towns met .with Idles by fire, 
captures at fea, inundations, &c. or fell to decay through length of time, lofs of trade, &c t 
44 our Kings were commonly dlfpofcd to Ihew particular marks of their grace to fuch their 
44 demefne towns, by frequently remitting all, or part, of their Ferme, for one or more 
44 years.” Here Mr. Madox gives many inftances thereof ; fuch as, 

To Durham, ’by King Henry I. fixty killings remitted in part of one hundred fttihijigi 
fee. 

Q.* 1 ‘ To 
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5086 To St. Edmundfbury and Dorchefter certain arrears. 

To Waringfordj now Walingford, becaufe of their poverty, the like. 

To Guldeford, now Guildford, fix fhillings and eight pence, by Henry IL anno 1173. 
King John to Dunwich, forty pounds, in part of one hundred pounds, and one mark for 
their ferme ; and King Henry 111 . remitted them yearly twenty pounds, and gave them forty** 
feven pounds ten {hillings for repairing their harbour. 

Henry III. obferving the houfes, in the city of Winchefter, to be ruinous, by reafon of 
their poverty, reduced their ferme, for twenty years, from eighty pounds to one hundred 
marks, as did likewife King Edward L Other remiffions to various towns, were for walling 
them, or repairing their walls or towns ; as Edward I. to Northampton and Dunwich, Ed- 
ward III. to Portfmouth, Henry IV to Southampton, and alfo to Hethe, now Hy the, “ be- 
64 caufe the laft named town had had upwards of two hundred houfes burnt down, with all 
the goods, &c. therein, to the value of fix hundred pounds and upwards ; having alfo loll five 
** Ihips by fiorms at fea, and in them one hundred men ; by reafon of which, and of their 
u having been lately vifited with the plague and other misfortunes, the inhabitants were about 
u to quit the town, and fettle elfewhere.” Alfo King Henry VI. to Gipwick, now Ipfwich, 
then impoverifhed, and alfo to the city of York; and King Henry VII. to Bedford, for the 
like reafon. 

As, from the Norman conqucft downward, the. cities and towns of England were either 
veiled in the crown, in the clergy, or in the lay baronage, “ Thofe in the crown, 5 " fays Mr, 
Madox, 44 which are named in the venerable record called Doomfday Book, are many of the 
14 prefent principal cities and towns of England, and are named thus in that book, Terra Regis* 

■ <s i, e. the King’s Land : — Rex label* inch a land, &c.” And we have before hinted Dr. 
Brady’s conjefture, for it feems to be no more, why London and Winchefter are not named ill 
Doomfday Book. * £ 

All the particulars of which, as tranferibed by Dr. Brady, relating to burghs, give but little 
affiftance to our prefent undertaking, as they do not afeertain the exaft number of people, or 
houfes of any one burgh ; but merely, or at leaft principally, the quantity of annual revenue 
arifing to the crown from a certain number of the burgeffes living in fuch refpe&ive towns, 
who feem to have been no other than the houfekeepers, who were able to pay the King’s dues 
and taxes ; and therefore, in reckoning up the houfes which paid to the crown, they always 
fpecify how many lie wafle. For inftance, 44 In the city of York, in the time of King Ed« 
** ward the CohfefTor, there were fix wards, befides the Archbilhop’s ward. One of thefe was 
u deftroyed when the caftles were built. In the other five there were one thoufand four him- 
u dred and eighteen manfions inhabited, L (fays “Brady in his margin) fuch as were let for 
** an annual rent, and the inhabitants bound to refide in them. Of all thefe manfions, there 
u . are in the King’s poifeffion, inhabited, and paying cuftom, four hundred and nine, great 
4 * mi final ; and four hundred, not conftantly inhabited, the belt of which pay one penny* 
** and others lefs 5 and five hundred and forty manfions fo uninhabited, as that they yield no- 
H thing at all. The French” i. <?. the Normans, 4 e hold one hundred 1 and forty-five, 9 * 
Total houfes one thoufand four hundred and ninety-four ; befide thofe in 'the Archbi- 
- ■ Hop’s ward, of which no number is fpecified ; w^ich houfes, without doubt, paid toll and 
cuftom to the Arehbifhop as their lord paramount ; and, perhaps, York might have houfes 
m it fubje£l to other Lords ; fo that by this furvey, we zxc not enabled to afeertain the magnh* 
tuit of this city, or its number of houfes and people. 


Dr, 
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086 Dr, Brady lias not named another town in all this large county, though without doubt, there 
were not a few. 

In the city of Canterbury, King Edward had fifty-one burgeffes paying rent, and two 
** hundred and twelve others under his privilege and jurifdiftion. Now,” /. e. in the Con- 
queror’s time, “ the burgeffes paying rent are nineteen ; the others, which were thirty-two, 
^ are dead, and yet there are two hundred and twelve under the King’s privilege and juriL 
diftion. The burgeffes had forty-five houfes without the city, of which they had the 
rent and cuftom, but the King had the jurifdiftion and foke. The burgeffes alfo had of 
the King thirty-three acres of meadow, which was toward the maintenance of their Guild, 
or belonging to their fociety.” Total houfes, three hundred and eight; which, without 
doubt, was far from being all the houfes that were then in Canterbury : but was only the total 
number of houfes there w-jjlch paid toll or cuftom to the King. 

Iji Romenel, u e. Romney, there are eighty-five burgeffes. It is called the Archbifhop’s 
land or n^anor, worth fix pounds to their Lord yearly. 

“ Leicefter city, (civitas ij is called) in the time of King Edward, paid yearly to the King 
fiC thirty pounds by tale, and fifteen fextaries, or gallons, of honey. And when the King 
** marched with his army by land, there went with him twelve burgefles of this burgh ; and 
when he went by fea againft an enemy, they fent him four horfes to London,” as remarked 
elfewhere, “ for carrying of arms and other neceffaries.” This fhews Leicefter to have been 
a place of good account in thofe days, although the number of its houfes, burgeffes, and peo- 
ple are not here fpecified. 

“ In the old burgh or city of Norwich, the King and Earl have the jurifdiftion and cuftom 
€t of one thoufand two hundred and thirty-eight burgeffes. Stigand had the jurifdiftion and 
“ proteftion, or money for the proteftion of fifty ; and Hero Id of twenty-two. 

“ In the new burgh were thirty-fix French and fix Englifti burgefles ; every one of whom 
fi£ paid an annual cuftom of five pence, befide their mulfts or forfeitures. Now there are for- 
46 ty-one French burgeffes, vaffals to the King and Earl ; and Roger Bigot hath fifty ; and 
«« Ralph de Bcllofago hath fourteen ; Hornier, eight ; and Robert, a manager of battering 
« engines, five ; Fulcher, a vaffal to the Abbot, one ; and Ifaac, one ; and Ralph Woolsfacc, 
u one ; and three in the Earl’s' bake or grinding lioufe. Total burgeffes or houfes, one thou- 
*■ * fand four hundred and feventy-fix. 

« Thetford, had nine hundred and forty-four houfes, including empty ones ; now only 
feven hundred and twenty burgeffes, and two hundred and twenty-four houfes void.” 

44 King Edward held Yarmouth 5 (Gernemue) It had always feventy burgeffes. Nothing 
u farther of thefe burgeffes in Doomfday Book. Our Kings kept this burgh in their hands, 
46 and received, by their officers, the profits of the port, till the ninth year of King John, 
** who then granted the burgh in fee- farm to the burgeffes for wer, at the yearly rent of fifty- 
** five pounds. The feventy burgeffes above-named, we find, in the twelfth of King Henry 
“ 111. were merchants and traders at fea, and upon the water.” But nobody will fuppofe 
that they were all the houfekeepers then in Yarmouth. 

44 Dunwich holds of Robert Mallett, and has two hundred and thirty-fix burgefles, and 
«« twelve bordars,” n e* cottagers, from the Dartilh word, Borde, (Domnncttla) L t. 6i a 
** little houfe,” fays Skinner in his lEtymoiogicon, 64 and twenty- four Frenchmen.” 

Lean, u Lynn, is bandy mentioned, but not as a burgh, 

•SUFFOLK 
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SUFFOLK. 

- In the Wgh of Gipfwic, i.* '"ZIZZ Z ^ ^ " 

-« five hundred and thirty-eight buvgenes who P aid ^° m one hundred poor burgeffes, 

“ E P is tl,c M ° f R ° bKt to the manor forty-eight 

SUSSEX. 

. . . nfK ; no . ra war d, yielded fix pounds four ftullmgs and 

a. »d toil, anAe had one'hondred and «wen«y-feven bn»ft. 

“ h. Pevenfev, be.ongs to 

“ King Edward’s rinre it had Z of. 5 rh= port on. ponnd 

:: js^fssrissi 

ments. „™*w<rp<res only of houfes and dwellings ; and 

In the city of Chichefier, no mention of .anyr burgefi.es, owy 

*“• "*• 

j>ounds» 

* HAMPSHIRE’ 

T , - . e Warrtnne £ * Southampton, the King has eighty-four men, or tenants 

Ir tllC butgll Of il&ITtUVlC* l* -* . * r % rpnf ,? Without douot 

different pevfons who gave m the furvey. 

Winchefter not mentioned. 

'DEVONSHIRE* 

« In the city of Exeter the King has three tooted zni * f “" rf tte 

.. «»., fought * 
“ city hate twelre ploogh lands wrtU y> Community at this time, 

"itfelf.” , * ThUJ^jmg=phfl»»»totEMtt.l “ * ^ ^ 1 thc King 

.. Bttmtoplc has forty mne totpfe > m *"f 'V^V . N otmlI1 dy. twenty fluffing, 
fbtty Stillings by weight, and to the Whop of Comaneci in Montano,. , 

« fcjtsdc, • M Lide- 
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1086 “ Lideford is in the King’s burgh, having twenty-eight burgefles within the burgh, and 

“ forty-one without. Among them ail they pay the King fixty fhillings by weight.' * 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

*' Bochingham, with Borton, has twenty-feven burgefles, and eleven bordars, L e* cotta-* 

gers, and two fervants : there is one mill of fourteen fiiillings rent, meadow fufficient for 

the eight plough lands, pafiure for the cattle of the town : for all its dues it pays fixteea 
** pounds white money. 

“ Bifliop Remigius holds the church of this burgh, and four plough lands belonging to it- 
“ There are three villans, three bordars, ten cotars, u e. probably lower cottagers, and one 
€i mill of ten fhillings ren% It was worth feven pounds to him. 

“ In this burgh the bifhop of Coutance has three burgefles, and Earl Hugh one, Robert 
cc D’Oyle^ one, under the proteflion of Azor the fon of Tot; he paid fixteen pence, and 
“ to the King five pence.” Here follow the names of feveral other perfons, who held amongft^ 
them all the remaining twenty-two burgefles, and were moftly either Normans or Bretons, 
and held the burgefles under the prote&ion or patronage of others therein named, and whofe 
burgefles paid them forne money, as well as fome alfo to the King. 

tft> Maiiave, or Marlow, is termed terra Regina Matildhy only a great manor, but no burgh,. 

NOR T\H AMPTONSHIRE. 

u Northantone, Northampton, fixty burgefles irfthe new burgh, forty demefire burgefles- 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

44 The burgh of Hertford, in the time of King Edward, was taxed as much as ten hides, 
“ now not fo much. There were one hundred and forty-fix burgefles under the liberty of 
“ King Edward. King William has eighteen others, that were the men, or under the pro- 
“ teftion, of Earl Harold and Earl Leuuin. 

id* “ The town of Hertford,” fays Dr. Brady, 44 fent afterward burgefles to Parliament 
44 eighteen times ; but from the feventh of Henry V. till the twenty-fecond of King James 
“ they fent none, although it was the Afire town-” 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

“ In the burgh of Stafford the King has in demefne eighteen frurgefles.” 

SURREY. 

44 Guldeford, i. f. Guilford, was the King’s land, but no burgh. 

44 Gatton was the Bifliop of Baveux’s land, but no burgh.” 

But why Southwark and Kingfton'are not mentioned by Brady, if in die furvey, is un- 
known to us. 

WAR* 
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WARWICKSHIRE. 

jjo86 “ In the burgh of Wanvic, the King has in demefne one hundred and thirteen houfes, and 
“ the King’s Barons have one hundred and twelve;” and then the furvey notes all the Bifhops# 
• ti Abbots, Earls, and Barons that were poffefled oftliofe laft mentioned houfes. 

« The King holds Colelhill, and ten burgeffes in Tam worth.” 

WILTSHIRE. 

“ In Crichlade, the King has five pounds of the third penny. 

“ i . The King holds Albeborn. T o this manor there we#e fix burgeffes of Crichlade, pay- 
ing yearly fixty-four pence. 

“ 2. The Bifhop of Salifbury holds Ramfbery, &c. In Crichlade there are five burgeffes, 
« fervants, or bafe tenants to this manor, who paid five Uiillings yearly. 

« The church of Glaftonbury holds Bradbury, &c. In Chrichlade one burgefs, paying 
ft five pence by the year. 

“ 4. The church of St. Peter at Weftminfter holds tire church at Crichlade, and has there 
many burgeffes, and the third penny of the fame town, yielding, all together, to that church, 
nine pounds. 

“ 5. The church of Shaftefbury holds Ledington, &c. In Crichlade one burgefs, i. e, 
«& s one burgefs belonging to that manor, who paid fix-pence per ann.” 

ft 

SOMERSETSHIRE* 

The King holds Bath, where he hath fixty-four burgeffes, payinghim four pounds by the 
year ; and there are ninety under the proteftion of other men, which pay fixty fhiliings 
** yearly.” 

“ Milburn holds of the King, fifty-fix burgefles, paying three pounds. 

44 In Taunton there k only mention of fixty-four burgeffes, who paid thirty-two fhiliings ; 
*** but there are many privileges noted to belong to that town. 

w Givelchefter (Ilchefter) one hundred and feven burgefles paying one pound, and the mar- 
M ket eleven pounds* 9 * 

Briftol city is not mentioned by Dr. Brady, yet Camden quotes Doomfday Book as mem* 
Zoning it. 

Neither is Bridgwater nor Minehead named. 

t 

'BERKSHIRE, 

" u lit the burgh of Walingford King Edward had eight virgates of land, upon which were 
two hundred and feventy-fix houfes, paying eleven pounds rent.” Then follows a long 
and rude catalogue of all the houfes belonging to this town, and their owners, both on the 
Berkshire and Oxfordfhire fides of the Thames. By charter of King Henry IT. there were 
snmj and large liberties and privileges granted to the bmrgdles of Walingford, “ becaufe they 
M had fided with him and his Mother Maud, and held out their cattle fox the Emprefs againft 

* i( King 
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1086 c< King Stephen : he grants them for ever all the privileges they enjoyed in King Edward the 
66 Confeffor’s time, and his fucceffors — Shall have a Merchant Guild, with all its cuftoms and 
6i laws, and to be governed by their own Alderman. He remits the rent, or gable (gabllo meoj 
of eleven pounds per ann.— Gives them liberty by land or water, to fcrafEck through Eng- 
land, Normandy, Aquitaine, and Anjou, without paying any tolls, &c.' in as ample man- 
ner as his citizens of Winchefter ever enjoyed them/' King Henry 1 IL in the fifty-firft 
year of his reign, in the year 1207, recites and confirms this charter 

Huntingdonshire, 

“ In the burgh of Huntingdon there wore four furlongs ; in two of which are one hundred 
“ and fix teen burge fifes, paying all cuftoms, and the King’s tax ; and under them are one 
u hundred bordars, which help them to pay the tax. Of thefe burgeffes Ramfey Abbey had 
“ ten, with jurifdiftion and joke money, and all cuftoni. Thefe Euftachius, the Earl, took 
€i by force from the Abbey, and they arc' now, with the reft, in the King’s hands. 75 The fur- 
ther defeription of thefe two furlongs gives an account of the different proprietors, and what 
Louies had been deflroyed for a place on which to build the Caftle. 

“ 2. In the other two furlongs, or rather ferlings, (ferlingi) there are one hundred and 
“ forty burgeffes, paying all cuftoms, and the King’s tax ; and they had eighty Ironies, for 
“ which they did, and do gite, all cuftoms ; of which tire Abbey of Ramfey had tweaty-tvrp 
in the time of King Edward/’ 

• 

•'DORSETSHIRE. 

Dorchefter, deferibed as a very great manor only* 

Poole, not mentioned in Doomfday Book. 

Corfe Caftle, then no burgh. 

LANCASHIRE, 

** Newton, the King’s ancient demefne, but 00 burgh. 5 ’ 

No other town named in this county. 

WORCESTERSHIRE and LINCOLNSHIRE 
No bnrgefles mentioned. 1 * 

Yet Lincoln muft have been a very large city at this time, though Dr. Brady does not men- 
tion it, fince Camden, from Doomfday Book, fays, u They then had in it one thoufand and 
“ feventy inns for entertainment/ 5 
This might poffibly give rife to an old vulgar rhxme or gingle, yiz« 

u Lincoln was, "London is, and York (hall be, 

M The greateil city of the three/' 


Vox* L 


R 


GLOCES* 
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GLOCESTER SHIRE. 

1086 “ Gloceller paid thirty-fix pounds by tale, fin the Confefior’s Reign,, and twelve gallons o£ 

“ honey:” “ At which time, and in that of the Conqueror, its chief trade,” according to 
Camden, in his Britannia, “ was the forging of iron for the King’s Navy,” as being in the 
neighbourhood of the Foreft of Dean, abounding, in Iron Stone, which had. been much- 
worked when the Romans were in Britain, “ and fotne honey.” r , 

r 

From thcfe extra&s it plainly appears, that the afcertaining the magnitude of cities an<£ 
burghs, was no farther the intent of the famous furvey of Dog^rfday Book, than as it feived 
to inform William the Conqueror of his revenues arifing from them. There is alfo, mention 
made therein of Wales, which did not then belong to* England ; and the four ^northern coun- 
ties, which at that time belonged to Scotland, r 

Dr, Brady remarks, that many places, not particularized by him, are in the furvey either 
called burghs, or have burgefies mentioned in the defcriptlon of them, which are not at prefent 
efteemed burghs. The following places have barely the appellation of burghs, on account or 
feme burgeffes living in them, without any thing further being mentioned of their quality or con- 
dition, viz* Turkfey, Lowth, and Stamford, in Lincolnihire ; Staining, in Suffex ; Sceptef- 
bury, orShaftefbury, in Dorfetfhirc; Downeton,Theodalvefide,Sarefbcrie, Wilton, Malmfberie, 

, Crichlade/and Caine, in Wiltfhire ; Lideford and Totnefs in Devonfhire ; Coichefter and Malden 
in Effex ; Winchelcomb, in GIoceft£rfhire Hereford ; Snottingham, Heniflfton, probably 
Helfton, Lefcarret, or Lefkerd, Fawefton, probably Fowey, Dunheved, or Launceflon, 
which was the Earl of Cornwall’ s caftle, and the head of the county, Bodmin, which had fix- 
xy-eight houfes, held of St. Peter’s, Weftminfter, and St. Germans, all in Cornwall, and are 
all deferibed as ordinary towns, parishes, or villages ; as are iikewife Okehampton and Honi- 
ton, in Devonfhire ; Marleborough and D owner on, inWiltfhire; being no burghs. Sa- 
lifbury as yet not a burgh, but deferibed as a very great manor, and as other country towns 
and Heytefbury the fame. — That in feveral fhires, now having many burghs, the names of 
thofe burghs are not to be found in this furvey ; as in Somerfetfhire, Hampfhire, Sufiex, Lan- 
cafhire, and Yorkfhire ; for the do ft or thinks, what maybe true in xnoft cafes, u that the 
44 original of many, if not of all our prefent burghs, was probably from charters fince granted 
** them; as particularly thofe of many Cornifh burghs, whereby they were exempted from 
** tolls irUfairs ; — from being compelled to plead, or be impleaded, any where but in their 
** own burghs, &c* — Others had a Merchant Guild, Gllda Mercamm , granted to them : all 
* 4 which burghs were incorporated between the years 1 1 54 and 1344 * many of whofe char- 
44 ters were granted by the Earls and Dukes of Cornwall, and afterwards confirmed by the 
** Crown. Yet it is obfervable that few or none of thofe Cornifh burghs have arrived to 
any confidmble degree of profperity ; partly owing to natural impediments, and partly to 
want of induftry. It is not quite certain, that all the towns named burghs in Doomfday 
Book, were really fo, in a modern incorporated fenfe ; we may be fure, however, that fach as 
are faidto have had a guild, or community, were of the nature of our modem corporations, 
though not, perhaps, in all refpe&s, the fame in thofe early times. * 

We fhall conclude this fubjeft of Doomfday Survey, with obferving, firft, That the fum- 
an? ry view we haveners given of it, may very much contribute towards a clear underftandmg 

of 
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of the ftate and condition of all the different ranks and chiles of people in England, from 
the King to the meaneft cottager or villain, adly, That the furvev is laid not only to have 
increafed the royal revenue very much, but like wife to have reduced it much nearer to a cer- 
tainty than before ; which lad confideration is of great importance to a prince or date. 

Befide King William the Conqueror’s one thoufand four hundred and twenty-two manors, 
.as E chard and others reckon them, and his other lands in Shropfhire, Rutlandshire, and 
Middlefex, he had all the quit-rents, tells, &c. fpecified in Doomfday Book, collefted from 
.all parts of the kingdom. He had alfo a perpetual land-tax named Hyclage, formerly called 
Dane -gelt. He had moreover efeheats or forfeitures for treafon, felony, or failure of heirs; 
alfo fines and wardlhipf, He. All which is faid to have amounted together to above one thou- 
fand and fixty pounds daily, equal to thrice that fum in our modern money, being at leaf; 
three hundred and eighty -^fix thoufand nine hundred pounds per annum, of their money; 
and. of our money one million one hundred and fixty thoufand feven hundred pounds yearly 
.revenue ; -and this raifed on no more than about two millions of people, if what is mention- 
ed in theintrodufiion to thi« work be exaft. This fum Mr, Eehard thinks equal to five 
millions of money in our times ; and we conceive his opinion, in this particular, to be tole- 
rably correft, confidering the rates of living then and now, computed from the prices of pro- 
-viiions and all other neceflaries of life, workmens and lervants wages, foldiers and tailors pay, 
i atari es of officers, He. fo that we may fafely conclude, as we have already obferved, that the 
rate of living was then in general ten times cheaper than in our days. This famous Doomf- 
day Book, is even, at this time, # efteemed a moll valuable treafure of antiquity, from whence 
many ufeful informations and evidences have been colleftcd for •evincing the old tenures, 
rights, poffdfions, boundaries, limits, He. of cities, towns,, cathedrals, cafties, baronies, ant 3 
manors, r « 

X0S7 Purfuant to the order of the general fynocl of the clergy, already mentioned, for removing 
the fees or cathedrals of Bifliops in England, from villages or final! places to great towns 
that of Thctford, though at this time not an inconfiderahle town, was removed to Norwich 
a place, even then, of confiderable magnitude, as appears by the furvey. 

In this fame reign of King William the Conqueror, who died in this year, the parif 
-church of St, Mary in Chcapfide, London, is faid to have been built ; being the fir ft churc 
built with arches of ftone, and for that reafon was named St. Mary de Arcubus, in Lath 
i. t. St. Mary le Bow, in fuch Englifh as was then in ufe, being a mixture of Norma 
Danifh, and Saxon. And for the fame reafon, the firft arched ftone bridge erefled at Stra 
ford, four miles *caft from London, built by Queen Matilda, wife of King Henry I. a 
daughter to Malcolm Canmore, king of Scotland, about fifty years later, gave the name: 
that village, ever fince called Stratford 1 c Bow ; though now increafed to two confiderable v 
lages, named Bow and Stratford. m 

The Conqueroris fon and fucceffor, King William IL filled Rufus, is Faid to have for 
liis father’s treafure, lodged at Winchefter, to be fixty thoufand pounds in filver, or one In 
dred and eighty thoufand pounds of our money, befides gold and jewels. For this, Bill 
Fleetwood, in his Chronicon Prefiofum, quotes Ingulphus, who lived at that time. That i 
*vas equal, on the comparative' expence of living, to at kail ten times as much, or fix li 
dred thoufand pounds in our days. , : 

1090 . It feems to have hem about the clofe of this century, that Merchant' Guilds .or Frate 
tics, .which were afterwards filled Corporations, came firft into general ufe in many par 
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J090 Europe. Mr. Madox, in his Firma Burgi, chap. i. fe&. 9. thinks they were hardly known 
to our Saxon progenitors, and that they might be probably brought into England by the 
Normans, although they do not feem to have been very numerous in France in thofe days.— 
Probably both the French and Normans might borrow them from the free cities of Italy, 
where trade and manufactures were much earlier propagated, and where, it is poffible, fuch 
communities were eftablifhed. 

They were of two general kinds, viz. 

Firft, of cities and towns, to whom their fovereigns gave privileges by charters, of which 
there are many inftances, both foreign and domeftic, in early times. Mr. Madox quotes a 
charter granted to the cities of Mantua in Italy, by their Prince fiuelfo Duke of Efte, in this 
very year 1990. 

At firft, the word guild in England was only applied to the^ody or community of a city or 
town, or of a religious body or community ; for there were ecclefiaftical guilds as well as fecu- 
lar ones. Afterward we find the aggregate body of the merchants or traders of a city or town 
called the Gilda Mercatoria, and the head officer thereof Was ufnally called Alderman of the 
Merchants Guild, whofc office feems to have been fimilar to that of Dean of Guild in the royal 
boroughs of Scotland. Secondly, in procefs of time, as trading towns increafed in number 
of inhabitants, the retailers and artizans in great towns obtained charters for incorporating their 
refpeftive callings ; i. e. for engroffing and monopolifing all the bufinefs of their town, in 
exclufion of non-freemen : they alfo obtained the names of guild, fraternity, and corporation. 

All the hiftoriographers of London agree, that a violent tempeft having, in this year 1090, 
blown down the roof of St. Mary le Bow church in Cheapfide, four of the rafters, of twenty- 
fix feet in length, were pitched in the ground of that ftreet, that fcarcely four feet of them 
remained above-ground. “ For,” fays James Howell, in particular, “ the city of London 
“ was not paved, but a moorilh ground.” This inelegance was not peculiar to London in 
thofe times, but was alfo the cafe of many cities in foreign countries. 

We find the laft-named kind of guilds pretty early in London after the Norman Conqueft. 
Mr. Madox takes notice of feveral guilds in London as early as the year 1180, 26 Henry II. 
that were amerced to the crown as adulterine, i. c. fet up without warrant from the King ; as 
the goldfmiths, butchers, glovers, curriers, fee. On the other hand, there were then alfo 
feveral warranted or lawful guilds ; as the weavers, fadlers, fee. Yet the oldeft charters now 
in being, of the moft eminent companies in London, are of a later date, viz. the goldfmiths 
and lkinners not till the year 1327; the grocers, anciently called pepperers, in 1345; the 
mercers, in 1 393 , the habcrdaftiers, ; n 1407; the filhmongers, in 1433; the vintners, in 
1437; the drapers, in 1439; the ironmongers, in 1464; the merchant-taylors, in 1466; and 
the other companies are ftill later. 

The Lord Chief Jufticc Hale, in his Primitive Origination of Mankind, makes the following 
jnftru&ive remark on this fubjeft : “ It appears very plainly by thofe ancient guilds that were 
“ ere fled in England for the woollen manufacture, as at Lincoln, York, Oxford, and divers 
«■ other cities, that in the time of King Henry II. and Richard I. this kingdom greatly flour- 
“ iihed in that art;. But by the trouble fo me wars in the time of King John and Henry III. 
«<■ and alfo in the times of Edward I. and Edward IE this manufacture was wholly loft*, and 
“ all our trade ran out in wools, wool-fcls, and leather, carried out in fpecie ; and that manufac- 
“ wre, during thofe warlike times, had its courfe in France', the Netherlands, and the Hanf- 
“ towns. But by the wifdora and peaceable times of Edward III. he regained that art hither 

' “ again, 
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1090 “ again, after near one hundred years difconti nuance. So that we are not to conclude, that 
“ every new appearance of any art or fcience, is the firft production of it.” 

Mr. Madox, in his Firma Burgi, chap. i. fed. 9. obfervcs, that King Henry IL hefide hk 
charter to London, in the year 1090, “ confirmed to his men or BurgeiTes of Southampton, 
4 4 their guild, and their liberties and cuftoms by fca and land. He having regard to the great 
** charges which the inhabitants thereof have been at in defending the fea-coafts.” From 
this and fome other reafons, it feems probable that Southampton had been a place of note, and 
had privileges bellowed on it before this time. 

About this period* it is probable that the feudal law was firft introduced into Scotland, in 
the reign of Malcolm HI. and not in the time of Malcolm IL as many have thought. Before 
the feudal law took place ip that part of Britain, there were probably no written charters for 
titles to lands, as many think; the dates of the olclcft charters, now known, being no further 
back than this King’s reign, who came to the crown in 1057, and died in 1093. Malcolm 
having mch’ried the Saxon Lady Margaret, filler to Prince Edgar Adding, on that account, 
and from the fe verity of the Conqueror, tlfere retired into Scotland great numbers of Englifh- 
men, or Anglo-Saxons of note, and fettled there ; and many of their poftcrity remain there 
to this day, and are fome of the noblcft blood of Scotland. With them were like wife firfl 
introduced into that country the modern titles of Earl and Baron, inftead of the former title o 
Thane. After this period, it is further to be obferved, that the Scots generally copied man; 
of their laws from thofe of England, for at leaft two centuries after. 

The feudal law did, as it wefre, naturally introduce written deeds, or charters for land* 
whether holding immediately of the crown, or mediately of a fubjech Their Kings brougli 
the land proprietors to fubjeft themfelves to military tenures, by gi anting them written chat 
ters for that end. Pofleffion alone, before this time, afeertained the property of lands,, as s 
this day of moveables; of which there are ftill fome inftances in the illes of Orkney, wher 
it is faid, that fo late as the reign of James VL there were fome proprietors of lands wl; 
never had accepted of a charter for them. Thcfe feudal tenures added greatly to the pow 
. of the crown : and as William the Conqueror had feized on the lands of the Saxons who h 
oppofed his conqueft, he very wifely re-granted thofe lands to his Normans by military tenuj 

Malcolm, followed the example of William in this refpeft ; and, probably, introduced a] 
the yearly payments to the Scottifh crown called burgh-mails, which were the fame with f 
fee-farm rents of burghs in England ; the word mail fignifying annual rent, according to vulf 
acceptation, in Scotland even to this day ; that word coming probably from the name oj 
halfpenny, or half a ftcrling, moil frequently called a mail in ancient times. Mercantile a 
and induftry coming later into Scotland than into England, the former country, thereto 
retained the feudal law and cuftoms longer than the Litter. m 

1091 Under this year Bifhop Fleetwood, in his Chronicon Preciofum, quotes Ingulphus for < 
tain rates of living, &c. “ That if the men of Croyland would have any turf out of the 1 
** bet’s marlh, they muft cither give one day’s work, or elfe three halfpence, equal , to fo 

pence halfpenny of our money, for one to cut turves for Croyland Court. And every 
« that watched with perfons lying dead in the infirmary, was to have two-pence for e) 

46 might. The ferjeant of the infirmary’s reward for looking after the fiek, it the patty 4 
44 was a coat, or four fhillings* He, was to have his livery of meat, drink, and bread,! 

four fliillings per annum ftipench The coat, fays the bifhop, is reafonably valud 
« four fliillings, but two-pence per night for watching, or fixpencc of modern money, wa 
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u extraordinary recompence.” To which we may add, that in plentiful years, we may gather 
from the prices of provifions, that the rate of living then, was about ten times as cheap as in 
our days* 

1096 This year is commonly affigned by hiftorians for the city of Genoa’s firft affuming a repub- 
lican form. In the ninth century, Pepin King of Italy, fon of Charlemagne, had erected that 
city and country adjacent into a county, in favour of his kinfman Ademar. But the Genoefe, 
now grown great and powerful, renounced their obedience to the Count, and erefted them- 
felves into a republican government. For fcveral fucceeding centuries that republic made a 
confpicuous figure in Europe, as well in point of naval wars, as of a*moft extenfive commerce. 
Their wars were principally with their filler republics of Venice a|d Pifa, which proved often 
extremely fierce and bloody, as well as thofe they .waged with the Saracens or Moors. It 
would take up too much of our time to recount them all, though we fhall think ourfelves 
obliged to give a curfory view of them, in the fequel of the work, as they exhibit many furpri- 
zing particulars relating to the viciffitudes of commerce, as well as to naval greaj&nefs in various 
periods. From this time downwards, to the beginning oflthe fixteenth century, fcarcelyany 
Hate in Europe has undergone more viciffitudes and revolutions than Genoa has done -; unlefs, 
perhaps, we except the kingdom of Naples. Genoa having been firft deftroyed by the Lombards, 
and next by the Saracens, induces Morifotus, in his Orbis Maritimus, to think, 16 That 
u no regular feries of their hiftory can be traced earlier than the year uoo; the many inva- 
u lions of, and revolutions in Italy, prior to that period, having made men in thofe times con- 
“ fine or contraft their concern to their own preservation alone as has ever been theoafe 
in other parts of the world affiifted wWi fuch calamities. 

This year is memorable for the rife of the wars of the weftern Chriftians in Paleftine, 
for the recovery, of that country and particulyly*the city of Jerufalem, from the Saracens, or 
rather Turks, and therefore named the Holy War. We muft her$ premife that, upon the 
■ dedenfion of the Greek empire, the countries of Egypt and Syria fell into the hands of the 
Mahometan Perfians, who connived at a few Chriftians remaining in Jerufalem, and per- 
mitted Chriftian ftrangers to vilit the holy fepulchre, who went thither cither for that pur- 
•pole, or for traffic; while thofe of Amalfi, 'in the kingdom of Naples, importing many ufeful 
commodities which thofe infidels wanted, were permitted to build a monaftery and hofpital for 
the reception of pilgrims. In this ftate Jerufalem remained till this expedition commenced, 
when Gerard, then mailer of that hofpital, and his affociates, affirmed the habit of the order of 
Knights Hofpitalers.: whereupon many noblemen and gentlemen coming to Jerufalem, joined 
themfclves to this new order, vowing irreconcilable enmity to the infidels. And while the 
Chriftians held Jerufalem, thofe knights proved of infinite fervice, and the order was enriched 
by the bounty of Chriftian Princes, till that city was taken by •Saladin. But Solyman, the 
“Prince of the Turks, having in the year 1080, eftablifhed his capital refidence at . Nice in Leffer 
Alia, he began to exercife great cruelties againft the Chriftians of that country, and of Syria 
- and Paleftine* and more particularly againft thofe refitting at Jerufalem. This made a great 
moife all over Europe, and occafioned Pope Urban !L to fummon the Council of Clermont, 
•where he engaged the Chriftian Princes to enter into this war. Peter the Hermit has perpe- 
tuated his name to all pofterity, 'by being made that Pope’s inftrument to excite the Princes 
-and people of the weft to undertake the recovery of Jerufalem, and of all the Holy Land, from 
1 the Mahometans. By this ftroke of policy the Pope gamed*two principal and important ends, 
Firft# betook care that he himfclf Ihould be the general treasurer for all the money col- 
lected 
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1096 lefted from every corner of Chriftendom ; fo that lie had It abfolutcly in his option either to 
apply it to its original purpofe, or to divert any part of it at plcafure for the advancement of the 
Papal power and wealth. Secondly, he got thofe head-ftrong Princes, who were not quite fo 
complaifant as he wilhed for advancing the Papal power, out of the way, moil: of whom 
perifhed in that hot eaftern climate, which did not fuit their northern conftitutions ; and fuch 
of them as returned, brought back unfound bodies and empty purfes ; having alfo contracted 
fuch heavy debts for their fitting out, as they were not able to di (charge in many years after. 
Among others, the zeal of Robert Duke of Normandy was fo unbounded, that he pawned 
that noble Dutchy to hjs brother King William Rufus, for the loan of ten thoufand marks. — 
And it feems King Wiliam found it fo difficult to raife this fum in England, that he was 
forced, for that purpofe, t^opprefs his barons, who were obliged, for the fame end, to extend 
the oppreffion to their vaflals. The clergy either were, or pretended to be, under the neceffity 
of melting down the church plate, and even the fhrines of the faints ; which, if true, fliews the 
great fcarcity of money in England, already exhaufted by the great funis that Prince had drawn 
from his people. It was made meritorious 4 *, as well in England as every where eife, in the 
rich to give money, inftead of going to the holy war in perfon ; by which means the Pope 
amaffed vafi treafures ; “ and while the Emperors, whofe dominions till this period had fur- 
(e rounded the Pope’s on all fades, were engaged perfonally in this romantic war, the Popes, 
“ fays, Fuller, Hole a caftle here, and a city there, from the Imperial territories in Italy. So 
“ that by the time the ChriftiaSis had loft all Syria, the Emperors had loft all Italy, which was 
<e either fwallowed up by the cfiurch, or by private princes, and upftart free flares, ” 

Thirdly, another view of the Pope was, to reduce the Greek church to his fubjc&ioix* by 
means of the armies of the jveft marching through Greece ; which was the only point whcreii: 
lie failed. The greateft gainers, after hi$ # HoHnefs, in thefe wild expeditions to the Eaft, wen 
the free ftates and cities of Italy, viz. Venice, Genoa, Pifa, and Florence. For they, ant 
more efpecially Venice and Genoa, were not only well paid for the ufe of their Shipping if 
tranfporting the princes, lords, and great men, and the foldiers, arms, and proviiions to Judea 
but they alfo obtained great privileges and much commerce in the cities and ports taken an 
planted by the weftern Chriftians, who, to diftinguifh themfelves from the Greeks, were no* 
termed Latins. Thefe wore a red crofs on their upper garment, and were therefore terme 
Croifee, or Crofted. Their firft enterprise commenced in the year 1097 ; and though til 
hiftory of it occupies large volumes, yet it no further concerns us in this work, than 1 
remark, as we go along, how far it affefted the concurrent ftate of Europe, in wealth, corf 
merce, and population. It lafted one hundred and ninety-four years, viz. from this yea 
when they began with the liege of Nice, to the year 1291, when they loft Ptolcasais ; and ? 
that fpace of time, it is thought to have drained Europe of abope a million of men, b di 
much treafure finally left in Paleftine in the hands of the Turks. We muft here obierv 
that the Greek Emperors of Conftantinople foon became extremely jealous of thofe expec 
tions of the' Latins, and of their fettling in Syria ; and are therefore faid to have ufed them vt? 
ill, in their palling at different times over-land through Greece into Syria : in mere refer 
meat for which, as it is pretended, the Latins took' violent pofleffion of that . empire, whi 
•they held near fixty years. And as tKe two maritime powers, Venice and Genoa, took d 
ferent fides in this quarrel between the Latins and the Greeks, Venice fitting with the form 
and Genoa with the latter, they both, in their turns, became great gainers by the conteft, and C 

tained confidcrablc parts of the declining Greek empire, wlfichthey have fince loft to the T m 
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“ At the taking of Cxfarea, in the year mo, by the Latins, the Genoefe had for their fhare 
“ of the booty,” according to the Chevalier de Mailly, their hiftoriographer, “ a vafe of one 
■“ entire emerald, which is one of the greateft curiofities in the world, and is Hill lodged in the 
“ treafury of Genoa.” So powerful were the Genoefe in thofe times, more efpecially in {hip- 
ping, that Baldwin, the fuccelTor.of Godfrey of Bouillon, King of Jerufalem, affigned them 
■two entire ftreets in that city, and alfo two in Joppa, for them to live in. He likewife 
granted them part of the duties on merchandize colle&ed at Aleppo, Csefarea, and Ptolemais, 
or Acre, on condition of their defending thofe three places againft the infidels ; and gave them 
in fovereignty the town of Biblio, or Great Gibel, in Syria, which their Admiral, fays de Mailly, 
had been chiefly iuftrumental in taking from the infidels. And) finally, to tellify the high 
fenfc he had of their great afliftance, he caufed to be engraveivin capitals, before the altar of 
the chapel of the holy fepulchre at Jerufalem, thefe words, Pr.epotens Genuensicm 
Pr-ESidium, i. e. 'The mojl powerful protection of Genoa. 

In this year. King William Rufus erefted three great and eminently ufefut edifices in Lon- 
don, viz. .Firft, the new walls round the Tcrwer of London. Secondly, the old timber bridge 
aero Is the Thames having been carried away by an unufual inundation, he caufed a new one 
to be built, though ftili of timber ; for which expence he is faid to have heavily taxed his 
. people. And, thirdly, he firft erected a great and noble hall at his palace of Weftminfter, for 
grand entertainments ; all which mutt have been very expenfive works. 

The Venetians accompanying the firft Crufade to -Syria with two hundred ihips, en- 
gage with the .Pifan fleet at Rhodes, and take eighteen of their fillips ; after which they 
make therafeives matters of Afcaloti? where, it is, faid, one hundred thoufand Turks were 
•flairi. 

Donald VIII. furnamed Donald Bane, brother to King Malcolm III. furnamed Canmore, 
.having ufurped the crown of Scotland, in prejudice of his nephews Edgar, Alexander, and 
David ; Skene, in his Expofition of the old law-book named Reg i am Majcjiatem , fays, that 
“ for help and fupplv, he gave all the ifles of Scotland to Magnus King of Norway.” Cam- 
,den expreffes it otherwife, viz.. -“That to fupport fucli his ufurpation, he invited Magnus 
“ King of Norway to his affiftance, giving him the Orkney ifies in property for his faid aflift- 
“ ance, which ifles the Norwegians held till the thirteenth century.” Skene adds, “ where- 
“ through, and for other occafions,” or caufes, “many bloody and cruel battles followed, 
“ untill the battle of Larges, In the year 1263, in the time of Alexander III. and of Acho 
“ King of Norway, who departed this life in Orkney the fame year. And the Scots having 
“ been victorious, Magnus King of Norway, foil and fuccefifor to Acho, made peace and con- 
“ cord with the faid King Alexander in 1266.” [See that year.] 

“ About this time, Jerufalem being taken by the Chriftians of the Crufade, the houfe of 
“ Knights Hofpitalers, dedicated to St. John of Jerufalem, was much increafed and adorned. 
“ Their profeffion was to fight againft the infidels, and to proteft all pilgrims in their coming 
“ to or going from the holy fepulchre, &c.” The reft relating to this order, may be found 
in Fuller, Maimbourg, and many other authors. It is fufficicnt here juft to remark, that not- 
withftanding their yows of poverty, chaftity, and obedience, yet, by the ftupid bigotry of thofe 
times, they acquired no fewer than nineteen thoufand manors in Chriftendom : and as to their 
chaftity, St. Bernard himfclf wknefies, that they palled their time, inter fcorta et epulas, amongft 
iffliores and banquets. 


Out 
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Out of upwards of three hundred thoufand foidiers, which Godfrey the new King of Jcru. 
falem had brought with him from Europe into Paiefiine, there wore but twenty thoufand 
left ; yet with thefe he defeated the. Sultan of Egypt’s vaft army of hvc hundred thoufand men, 
with which he came in order to befiege Jerufalem. The Genoefe, Venetians, pi fans, Floren- 
tines, and Sicilians, with refpeft to fea-fervice, were fuperior to ail other nations ; yet thoi'e 
trading Italian Rates were not quite fo difinterefted as other nations were : “ For before they 
44 would yield their affiliance,” fays Fuller, 44 they covenanted with the King of Jerufalem 
44 for certain profits, penfions, and mercantile privileges, in ail the places taken. They were 
44 merchant-pilgrim?, applying themfelves to profit and piety at the fame time. In Tyre they 
• 6t had their banks, an* drove a great trade of fpiecs, and other caliern wares.” 

The lart year of this century is generally fixed on by hifrorians for the firft formation of the 
famous GoodwinTands, on the coaft of Kent, fo dangerous, and, too frequently, fo fatal to 
Shipping. It is faid, that all that trail, which at low-water is dry in the Downs, 'was till then 
■firm land* and having once belonged to Godwin F.arl of Kcnr, took the name of the Good- 
win, or Godwin -funds. It was occslioneti by a violent inundation of the lea, which rofe to an 
tmufual height, and fwept away people, cattle, &c. And thofe lands having been very low 
before, the fea lias ever fince fiowed over them every tide. 

This pcfiibly might be the fame inundation that forced the Flemings to retire to England; 
though by fome authors related to have happened in the preceding year ; King William Rufus 
having fettled thofe Flemings' in the county of Cumberland. 

Before we clofe this century,* we mull obferve from Camden, and all our other hiflorians 
that, at this time, the Jews in England were very«profperous and rich ; yet their wealth, it 
fuccceding reigns, brought much mi fery upon them ; they being cruelly tortured by King John 
to oblige them to difeover their hidden # trcafurcs. 

To fay the truth, all foreigners, even though they were Chriflians, coming to England fc 
the benefit of commerce, have, in old times, been generally looked upon with an evil eve by tl 
bulk of our people; and many very impolitic hardthips have been put upon them both l 
Kings and Parliaments, as will be feen hereafter. This antipathy to foreigners, ihewed itfi 
eminently in cities and towns corporate, by excluding them from their privileges ; which th? 
monopolills fo far improved, that at length tire word foreigner, as it Hill does, came at Londi 
to denote even every Englilhman within their preciafts, as well as every real foreigner, who w 
not free of their corporation. An evil, in our age at lead, perceived by ail discerning me 
who wifi 1 well to the freedom of commerce ; though, it is to be feared, too deeply rooted to 
cured without great difficulty. 

Laftly, about this time heraldry, or coat-armour, began to be in ufe, according to • 
opinion offeveral hiftorians, and particularly of Mezerai, and a]/o of Mr. Madox, in his Fit 
Burgi, being introduced by the European Crufades going to the Holy Land ; very pro!’, a 
intended merely, or principally, for a mark of diftinAIon of each particular ndble houfe 
family. Yet though this holy war certainly rendered heraldry much more univerfal than it 
before, yet fome think that it had partly cxifted in more remote ages, even as far back as 

Romans, i 

S» In this year, Venice leagues with'Hungary agalnft the Normans of Apulia, and takes Bj 

dufium from them. . ; 

Indus fiime year died William II. fumaraed Rufus, King of England; who, althou^ 
had no other right but what was transferred to him by his father, by which he poflefied the i 
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property in the lands of the kingdom, neverthelefs kid great impofitions thereon ; fo that* 
according to fome authors, no man could call any thing his own. In fuch a fixa- 
tion, neither the laity nor clergy, againft which laft he is faid to have committed many 
violences, could be very fecure ; neither could mercliants nor commerce flourilh under fuch a 
government* 


TWELFTH CENTURY* 


Succejfion of Princes 
Emperors of Germany* Kims of England . 


1190 


Henry IV. to 
Henry V. to 
Lothaire, to 

CONRADE, tO 
FREDERicBar- 
barofla, to 

Henry his fon, | J3 ^g 

Joseph, bro- 
ther to Henry, 
defied, but ex- 
communicated 
by the Pope, 
and Gtho of 
Brunfwick e- . 
le&ed, to J 
and beyond. 


1166 Henry I. to 1135 
1125 Stephen, to 1154 
1138 Henry II. to 1189 
1153 Richard I. to 1199 
John, to 1200 

and beyond. 


^1200 


Kings of France. 
Philip L to 1108 
Louis VI. the] 
Grofs, to J 11 ^ 
LouisVII.the| g<? 

Young, to r ] 
PhilipI] t.Au-j 
gultus, to j 
and beyond. * 


during this Century . 

Kings of Scotland 
Edgar, to 1107 

Alexander G _ _ . 

I. to ] 1124 

David I. to 1153 

MalcolmIV. “ 
to « 

W ILL I AM, tlie 
Lion, to 
and beyond. 


1165 


1200 


Kings of Denmark* 
Eric III. to 1106 
HaroldVIIL 1 
or Nicolas, to J 1 35 
Eric IV. to* 1139 
Eric y. to 1147 
Canute V. to 1155 

SWENO, 10 II57 

WALDEMAR ] o _ 
I.to i Il8 5 

Canute VI. to 1200 
and beyond* 


The CHARACTER of the TWELFTH CENTURY. 


This twelfth century was a very bufy one in molt parts of Europe. The holy war had been? 
curried on with vigour for fome time ; but the fecond crufade proved mod unfortunate, and 
after that it continued to droop. The Chriftian cities lately built, and building, on the fouth- 
Ihores of the Baltic In Germany, Pmffia, and Livonia, opened new feenes of naval commerce* 
and enlarged the communication between the countries of the North and the reft of Europe.. 
Learning, however, remained at a very low ebb in the CR'riftian ftates of the Weft, whilft the 
Saracens or Moors of Barbary and Spain, cultivated it with great attention. Avenues, a 
native Moor of Cordova, or Cordoba, in Spain, an able phyfician, -who died in the year 1 198, 
had translated the works of Ariftotle from the Greek into Arabic, when, it feems, they were* 
utterly unknown among# the Chriftians of the Weft, who for a long time after, as Baron 
Holberg in his Chronology obferves, had no other but a Latin tranflation of them from that 
of the fame author in Arabic. Mezerai gives a fad account of the Hate of France before 
Louis VI. furnamed the Grafs, came to the crown in the year 1108. “ ’ Violence reigned,. 

** and juftice was trampled under foot. The clergy, merchants, widows, and orphans, as 
u well as the reft of the people,, were expofed to rapine and plunder by the lords and gentry, 
u who had all of them cattles from whence they were wont to fally out to rob on the high- 
“ ways, and oil' rivers, in the defencelefs countries. The dtics of France, to defend them- 
14 felves, had formed communities, and created popular magiftrates, with power to aflemble 
4i and arm thcmfelvcs ; which, it feems, that wife King* Louis VL readily confirmed, and 
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“ alfo granted them many other privileges for enabling them to oppofe the overgrown power 
■“ of the lords, already too formidable even to the crown itfelf.” In England, as well as in 
France and other parts of the Weft, the royal records of the affairs of ftate fee in to be nearly 
co-eval with the beginning of this century, as appears by that noble printed col 3 c£Uon of 
ours in particular, called Rymer’s Fcedera, of which we lhali make fucli a great and im- 
portant ufe from this century. The more Chriflianity fp reads and prevails in parts formerly 
Pagan, io much the more do the Popes ancf Clergy domineer and triumph over the con- 
fciences and common fenfe of the laity; till at length the Pope arrives at the almoft Incredible 
infolence of literally kicking the crown with his foot off the kneeling Emperor’s head ! In 
England, German v fru France, many new fccnes open; corporations, or towns corporate, 
ftart up every where, which prepared die way for the increafe, or rather the introduSion, of 
commerce into the iwtlitrn and wcflcrn parts of Europe, By the new d I fee very of the coun- 
tries at the eaft end of the Baltic fhores, and by the founding therein of many new Chriftian 
cities, which icon grew confidcrabie, a beginning is made to the famous mercantile Hanfo- 
confedcracy. The important kingdom of Ireland is fir ft fubjeded to the crown of England, 
Maritime and mercantile laws are promulgated. Yet the two furious factions of Gudphs end 
Ghibelines taking their rife in this century, for a long time difturb Italy ; the free Hates 
of which country however, though deeply engaged in thofe faftions, carry on a confidcrabie 
commerce to the Levant, &c. and are very powerful with their fleets. Diftillery is fir ft 
brought into Europe ; likewife the manufa&ure of wrought filks, together with the manage- 
ment of the Elk-worm, are now firft introduced into the weft. 

The fecond crufade was headed by Guelph duke of Bavaria, who, from being a zealous cham- 
pion for the Popes againft the Emper r # Henry IV. gave name to the party called Gudphs,, 
Hugh, brother to the king of France, Philip Auguftus ; Stephen earl of Blois ; Stephen earl 
of Burgundy; William duke of Aquitaine; Frederick earl of Bogen ; Hugh, brother to the 
Count of Touloufe ; befide many archbifliops and biihops. It confifted of two hundred and 
fifty thoufand perfons. 

1101 This crufade for the Holy Land was indeed more numerous than the firft, but proved 
neverthelefs much more unprofperous ; vaft numbers of the crufaders falling into the hands of 
the Saracens, from ambufeades laid for them, as their hiftorians fay, by the treachery of the 
Greek emperor Alexius. So that they were almoft all cut off, or elfe died, without doing any 
thing memorable ; to the immenfe lofs of Germany, France, Italy# &c, which were thereby 
greatly depopulated and impoveri fixed. 

The Venetians feat no Ids than one hundred Chips to the coaft of Syria; the Genoeie 
had likewife a powerful licet there ; and Baldwin king of Jerufalem is find to have granted the 
latter a third part of all the towns on that coaft, which they Chunk! take from the infidels. 

Dr. Brady, in the appendix to his Treatife of Cities or Burghs, has exhibited feveral ancient 
charters granted to the city of ’London, after that compendious one granted by William the 
Conqueror, already mentioned. The earlieft of which is one from King Henry L in the 
year uox, being the firft year of his reign, whereby he grants to that city, the fee-farm of 
“ the county of Middiefex for the yearly rent of three hundred pounds, or nine hundred 
pounds of our money, and power to appoint a Jhcriff for that county out of their own 
44 body. That the citizens Hull not be fued out of their own city ; fhall be quit of foot and 
44 lot, dane-gcldt, &c» Neither fhall they be obliged to go into the wars* No ftrailger fhali 
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“ lodge within the walls ; nor fhall lodging be forcibly given there to fuch, either by the' 
4C Khig’s officers, or any other perfon. All the men of London fhall be free from all toll, 
“ pafTage, laftage, and all other dues throughout England and all the fea ports. The clergy* 
<e barons,” L c. the governing citizens, like to what aldermen are now, a and citizens, fhall 
“ enjoy and keep peaceably their wards, liberties and cuftoms. Shall have free liberty to 
u hunt in Middlefex, EfTex, and Surry, as their anceftors had.” The refl relates to obfolete* 
and, at prefent, little underflood privileges, relating to their courts of Huftings and Folk- 
motes, and the lands and debts of citizens, Ac. All which, however, tend to fhew the 
fpecial regard which tills King, and his fucedlbrs who* coiifmned .them, had for their capital 

dty * . * 

King Henry I, is faid, by Hoveden, to have cor re fled what he calls the falfe ell of the 

merchants, making the extent of his own arm to be the true iiandard, or e 3 i, for the future. 

He alio commanded the halfpence and farthings to be made round ; for beforenhis time 

they were fquare, and that ifithey were entire, they Ihould not be refufed in payment. In 

the coining of them they were (truck aimofl through acrof§, fo as to be eafily divided into 

halves. 

This fame King laid a tax of three (hillings on every hide of land, or one hundred and 
twenty acres, for a portion for his daughter Maud when married to the Emperor Henry IV. 
which became a precedent to all future kings on the like occafion. There was another tax of 
the fame fort ufually demanded by our Norman kings, vis. for making the King’s eldeft fon 
a knight. Otherwife, in time of peace, fays Selden, thofe kings had fuch numerous demefne 
lands all over the kingdom, and other coniiant as well as cafual revenues, that they had no 
need of afking money of their fubjefts. 

In this firft year of King Henry I. re cords^or legifters of theTeveral public acts, Ac. of the 
crown firft began to be regularly kept. Wherefore Thomas Rymer, Efq; hiftoriographer to 
the late Queen Anne, began, at this year, his invaluable work, inti tied, Fcedera, Ac. or, A 
Collefluon of Treaties, Conventions, Letters, Grants, Ac. between the Kings of England 
and foreign Princes and States ; and alfo many Charters, Grants, Proclamations, Ac. of thofe 
Kings relating to Matters with their own Subjects, Ac, tranfcribed from the public archives 
in the tower of London and the chapel of the Rolls ; which colleftion was continued by Mr* 
Sanderfon, keeper of the records, and now confifts of twenty volumes in folio. 

The late Mr. Carte, in a printed advertifement, In the year 1744, relating to his then in- 
tended Hiftory of England, fays, 44 That our records began to be kept in the reign of King 
44 Richard L” I fuppofe he meant more generally, 44 when the a fts and grants of our kings,. 
u under the fcal of their Chancery or Exchequer, began to be regularly enrolled and kept in 
u proper repofitaries. That the furvey of the lands of the kingdom in Doomfday Book, and 
** the fheriffs accounts for one year of Henry L and for all the reign, except the firft year of 
u Henry II. among the rolls in the Pipe-office, are indeed more ancient; but thefe are not 
u properly a£ls of our kings. Nor were the a£ts of other kings in Europe ufually enrolled 
44 and entered upon record before that time. In France,” continues he, <£ before that time* 
** Chancellor only kept copies of all grants under the Great Seal, which, at his demife, 
44 were delivered over to his fucceffor ; and the like method was probably obferved in Eng- 
u tod, and perhaps in other parts of Europe. But an accident of our King Richard Ift’s 
44 furprh&ing King Philip Auguftus in an ambufh, and feizing of his Great Seal and the 
« copies of all bk grants, made them fall into the method of regiftering in books and repofit- 
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44 ing in fecure places the copies of all grants, &c. And this method feems to have been in- 
troduced at the fame time into England/ 5 

1102 Monfieur Voltaire, in the third part of his General Hillary of Europe from Charlemagne 
to Charles V. having obferved, that in the ages of ignorance and barbarifm which followed 
the fall of the we Item Roman empire, the Chriftian Hates of Europe received aim oil every 
part of learning from the Arabs, as Aftronomy, Chymiftry, Phyfic, Arithmetic and Algebra, 
tells us, that the Cherif Ben Mohamed, ufually ftiled the Geographer of Nubia, being driven 
oi.it of his own dominions, retired to Sicily, where he preferred to King Roger IL who came 
to that crown in thc^vear 1102, aad died in 1129, a fiber globe which weighed eight hundred, 
marks, on which he [fid engraved the known parts of the earth, and corre&cd the famous 
Ptolemy the geographer,. 

lire Moors cruelly pcnccuting the Chriftians in the Balearic Ifles of Majorca -and Minorca, 
the.Pifan fleet, at the Pope’s requeft, in veiled thole ifles for the fpace of fix months, and at 
, length vaqquifhed and killed the Moorifh King, and, brought away much fpoil — See Camp- 
bell’s Hiftory of the Balearic •Iilcs. # 

In or about this fame year, the laborious Hakluyt, in his feconcl volume, tells us of a great 
fleet of bulles of Englifli, Danes, Antwerpers, and Flemings, which contained about Even 
thoufand men, that arrived at Joppa ; and that after their devotions at Jerufalem, and being 
employed by King Baldwin in feme warlike attempts againft the Turks, they returned home 
to Europe, 

1104 Baldwin L king of Jerufalenj, having, in this year, erefted a military order of knighthood 
with the title of the Holy Sepulchre, for the protection of pilgrims, in Hi tilted, in the follow- 
ing year, another order of the fame kind, with the title of Sr. John of Jerufalem, which had, 
as before has been related? by the interest of the merchants of Amalphs, obtained leave of the 
Sultan to ereft an hofpital in jerufalem. They were the famous order that has now the 
fovereignty of the ifle of Malta. 

H06 Lindenbrogius acquaints us, that in the year 1106, a colony of Hollanders was fettled in 
Hoiftcm near Hamburg; for which purpofe the Archbifhop of Hamburg grants a charter, 
44 to certain people on this fide the Rhine, called Hollanders, to come and fettle thcmfelvcs 
44 in certain uninhabited marfhy parts of his diocefe, they paying him annually a certain 
44 quit-rent in money, for each habitation.” He alio therein takes cfpecial care to ftipulate 
for the tithes they Ihould pay, via. 46 The tenth Iheaf of com, the tenth lamb, pig, goat, 
« and goofe, alfo the tenth meafure of honey and of flax. A colt they were to redeem (Do 
44 nario) for a penny, and a calf (Obolo) for a halfpenny, &c/* 

1 Mr. Madox, in his Firrna Burgi, Cap. X. Se£L 20. relates, u That the weavers and bakers 

44 were the two moft ancient Fellowships or Guilds in London /’ which is natural enough, 
fince food and cloathing are moil immediately neceffary to mankind. ** In King Henry 
u Ill’s reign, who reigned between uco and 1135, the weavers of London rendered to the 
44 crown a rent or ferine, as it is called in the flile of the Exchequer, for their guild, and had, 
44 in after times, great difpuies with the city of London concerning their high .immunities 
“ and privileges/’ We find alfo in this century, weavers companies or guilds at Oxford, 
Wmeheftcr, &c. and alfo fullers, .paying femes or annual fines to the crown for the pri- 
vileges of their refpeftive guilds* 

$10$ Wc have a moft curious and accurate diflertation on the ftate of coins In Scotland at this 
' time, in the learned and judicious Mr. Thomas Ruddimaa’s preface to that magnificent work 
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no 7 of Mr. James Andcrfon, Selcftus Diplomatum et Numifmatum Scotia 7 hefaurus, Edin- 
burgh 1739. He thinks, “ that the ufe of money or coins feems to have been received much 
44 later by the Scots than .by their neighbours the Saxons, Franks, Germans, and other 
14 nations, amongii whom their hiftorians find many coins ftruck by their Kings as early as 
46 the feventh and fixth centuries, and feme even as far back as the fifth century. But 
44 amongft us,” fays Ruddiman, 44 there are no coins to be found earlier than thofe of King 
44 Alexander 1 . who began his reign in the year 1107. Poffibly, indeed, the coins of our 
u preceding Kings may have been utterly loft, either from being quite worn out by ufe, or 
44 con fumed by age, or clfc may lie buried in the earth. But that^uch coins muft be but few 
“ in number, and not much more ancient than the time of the Md King Alexander I. feems 
44 to me probable ; becaufc very many Roman coins, and id me very ancient ones oi other 
tk nations, have been found in fundry parts of Scotland, but not one Scotifli coin older than 
* 4 the before-named period. The reafon whereof I conceive to be, that in thole old and rude 
44 times, the northern inhabitants of this ifle, being fi mated as it were at the extreme part of 
4 4 the earth, beyond the limits of the countries into whioh the Roman arms had introduced 
u Roman luxury, and for that reafon living in their primitive fobriety and continence, they 
&& either knew not the ufe of money, or had it in final! efteem, « 

u Even after the Scots had, by further communication with their neighbours the Britons 
and Saxons, or perhaps the Romans, in Britain, learned the greater commodioufnefs of 
c< money as the medium of commerce, in lieu of the primitive praftice of mere permutation, 
u or barter, they continued without any coinage of their own; partly, perhaps, becaufc of 
44 the icarcity of artifls, but more probably from the want of filver bullion ; and they probably 
44 contented themfclves, for fcvcral centuries, with the money which they brought from 
44 foreign parts. What makes this the more probable is, tint of all the hoards of money 
44 which have been found hid in the earth in various parts of Scotland, there have been much 
44 more of Englifh than of Scotifli coins dug up,” A flrong proof that there was* in thofe 
eld times, a greater quantity of Englifh than of Scotifli coins current in Scotland. 

•Mr. Ruddiman proceeds to prove, that what the old Scotifli writers affert, concerning King 
Donald V. who began liis reign in the year 854, coining money at Sterling, from whence 
they infer, as feme Englifh writers alfo do, 44 that the firft fterling money took its name 
44 from thence, is a mere romance; and that there was no inch name as fterling money known 
till feme years after the death of William the Conqueror.” Next he lays down, what will 
in the fcquel of our work be rendered unqucftionablc, from Rynier’s Foedera, and from Eng- 
liih A£h of Parliament. 

1 ft, “ That there was exaftly the fame computation in England and Scotland in refpeft to 
** their coins.” 

2dly^ M That the very fame purity or finenefs of the bullion in the coins of both king- 
14 doms, continued for feveral centuries.” 

3«iiy, 44 That for feveral centuries alfo, the coins of the fame denomination in both king- 
14 doms, contained the very Tame quantity and weight of bullion, and alfo the fame figure 
** and fhape in both nations.” And, fourthly, 46 Very near the fame workmanfhip and 
** falhion in both nations.” 

Sthly, He llicws, 44 That the Englifh, French, and Scots,” as alfo the Dutch or Nether- 
landers, as we have fhewn under the year 802, " had anciently, as at prefen t, the fame de- 
« nominations of pounds, killings, and pence ; twelve of the laft making a fhillmg, and 
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66 twenty {hillings one pound : which laft name came from pcndus, the Latin word for weight, 
“ an d did undoubtedly, for fun dry centuries, contain in it a pound weight, or twelve ounces 
46 troy of filver, as the ounce contained twenty pence, or as ufually termed twenty penny- 
weights : fo that the penny was really then, as well as now, a ftandard weight in England, 
<c as well as a coin. Which coins, in both nations, remained in great purity for fundry 
* 6 centuries ; until partly by the poverty, partly by the covetoufnefs of princes, and partly 
alfo by the deceipt of coins, a very great change was gradually brought about in the in- 
4< trinfic value of the coins of the fevcral nations of Europe. For a pound of filver money, 
Ci which at firft was a^gai pound in weight, became gradually diminilhed in weight, though 
“ flill retaining the ancient name, and became, likewife corrupted ft cm its ancient purity, by 
being mixed with bafe&metals.” 

Here Mr. Ruddiman produces his authorities, with refpefl to French money, from Fran- 
eifeu^ Blancius’s Hiftorical Commentary on. French Money, from the time of Charlemagne 
downward;* and then fhews the gradual diminution of the real value of the Englifli and Scotiih 
coins : and that till about the year 1355, the coins of both the Britannic kingdoms were ex- 
actly the fame in denomination, weight, and fmcnefs : but in the year 1601, the Scotiih 
penny, and their groat, the higheft filver coins which both they and the Englifli had till long 
after, had gradually funk to one twelfth part of thofe of England, though the denominations 
remained the fame : and fo it continued till the happy union of the two kingdoms, in the 
year xjoj; when all the Scotiih gold and filver coins were called in, and coined into Englifli 
ftcrling money. Yet amongft the commonality of Scotland, they can fcarcely flill forbear 
reckoning their old way, by Scotiih pounds and marks ; though now inconvenient ; and they 
flill retain their old copper coins, though now much worn out. There was no fmallcr copper 
coin in Scotland at the union in 1707, than ihat of two -pence, being equal to one fixth part 
of a penny Englifli. King James VI. of Scotland feems to have been the firft that coined a 
Scotiih .copper penny, as did alfo King Charles I. ; but they being worn out at the Reftora- 
tion, the two-pence, already mentioned, has ever fince been the fmalieft denomination ; and 
the higheft copper coin was three of them, which were equal to an halfpenny fierfing ; both 
which were coined in the reign of King William III. 

1109 We have the authority of Helmoldus, Lib. I. Cap. xxxix. that linen cloth, at this time, 
was ufed as money, in exchange for all other things, in the ifle of Rugen, on the coaft of 
Pomerania. The once, famous Henry the Lyon, duke of Saxony, had, it feems, conquered 
the then heathen people of this ifle, laying a tribute of four thoufand four hundred marks 
weight of filver on them ; but they had fo little either of gold or filver amongft them, and fo 
little efteein for them, that they could not make up the quantity impofed on them. 44 If,” 
fays he, 44 they by chance got any gold or filver by their piracies, or in war, they either be- 
46 flowed it in ornaments for their wives, or laid it up in the treafury of their Idol God.” 

1 1 to Several authors relate, that in this year the citizens of Genoa, as well as thofe of Florence 
and Lucca, ercftetl therafelves into free ftates or commonwealths ; being much about the time 
that the Normans abfolutely conquered the country afterwards named the kingdom of Naples* 
Yet Petrus Baptifta Burgus, in his account of the Genoefe dominion in the Ligurian Sea, is 
of opinion that the Genoefe had affimied their liberty at an earlier period, vm on the extinc- 
tion of the race of Charlemagne in Italy, when that country was greatly diflraSfrd by dm- 
fions 5 and De Mailly, as already obferved, declares the freedom of Genoa to have taken place 
In the year 1096. Others would carry the freedom of the Genoefe as high as the year 720, 
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•though with little probability. Upon the whole, although Genoa might not be absolutely 
independent till about or near the lateft of thefe periods, it is, neverthelefs, agreed by liif« 
to r Ians, that even while the Genoefe were fubjeft to the Lombard kings, and hill more while 
they were governed by the race of Charlemagne, that city was much addicted to maritime 
.commerce, and very potent at fea ; and it is perhaps not improbable, that the figure they then 
made in their more precarious fituation, might give a handle to their hiiloriographers, in alter 
ages, to make their independent condition more ancient than it really was. Perhaps, too, 
fo mew hat of a llmilar kind may be laid of the other two republics. Certain it Is, that thefe 
three cities availed them (elves of the weakneis and negligence and the difputes between, 
the Emperors and the Popes, to let up for themfelves long before they found means to be 
recognized as free fates. The fame may be alfo obferved of /'"the.r .cities and principalities in 
Italy. 

Fuller, in his Holy War, makes Sidon, the moft ancient city of Phenicia, ancf wliich was 
of old famous for the fine cryftal glafs made there, to have been, in this year, fubdued by 
the Crnfaders, principally by the help of therDamlh and Norwegian fleets. 

It was not till this period that the Chrillian religion became triumphant in Sweden, in the 
reign of Ingo, who came to that crown during the courfe of this year, when, according to 
their great hiftorian Pufibndorf, the worfliip of their idol at Upfal was totally fuppreffed. 

In this year, learning began to be revived at Cambridge, which univerfity had been founded 
1 by King Edward, the Elder : but being ruined by the Daaifh depredations, it lay dormant till 
this time. 


ii it David, brother -lo Alexander I. k-ng of Scotland, then living at the court of England, was 
married to Maud the daughter of Voldrofc earl of Northumberland and Huntingdon ; by 
.which match thole two earldoms came -afterwards into the poileflion of the crown of 
Scotland. 

I Hit 'fowards the clofe of the laft, and in the former part of this century, there had been great 
inundations or overflowings of thejea in Flanders ; fo that great numbers of poor Flemings 
were forced to take flicker in England. They came thither in fuch fwarms, as to be thought 
-a burthen to the nation. King Henry I. planted them in the waite parts of Northumberland 
and Cumberland, but chiefly about the city of Carlifl.e. But afterwards, -very wifely confider- 

* mg, in imitation of what the Romans had cone, that thofe Flemings might be fcrviceable to 
him for the keeping of Wales hi awe, he tranfplanted them into the fouth parts of that 
-country, giving them the county of Rhos, mow Rofs, and a part of Berefordfliire, lately 
.conquered from the Welch princes ; where their defeendants proved fuccefsful againft the in- 
, curfiotiS of the ’Welch, and remain there until this day, greatly differing both in point of in- 
,duftry, cuftoms, and language, from the Welch aborigines. Some add, and particularly 
Vcrftcgan, in his Refutation of decayed Intelligence, that King Henry forefaw that thofo 
Flemings, might be profitable to the realm, by inftru£Ung his fubje&s in the art of cloathing, 
already in great perfeQion in Flanders and Brabant. 

.4115 The Moors remained, at this time, in poffeifion of the ifland of Majorca, being, fin the 
years 1114 and 1115, u 11 fuccefsful ly attacked by the joint fleets and armies of Berenger king 

• of Arrago n and count of Barcelona, and by the republics of Genoa and Pifa, 

, About this time, Baldwin king of Jerufalcm* by the gffiftance of the Genoefe fleet, made 
Ah ufelf mailer of many towns in JPaleftinc » in which, fays Fuller, the Genoefe were allowed 


one 
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ii 15 one third of the ipoii, and alfo a whole ftreet to be folely pofTeffed by them In every town 
they took. 

The Moors, or, as hiflorians often call them, the Saracens, are now triumphant on the 
Italian coaft. They fubdued and burnt the city of Pi fa ; and afterwards reduced the blind of 
Sardinia, then poiTeficd by the Pifans. Whereupon, the latter made an alliance with the 
Genoefe, by whofe afliftance they recovered Sardinia from the Moors, after defeating diem in 
a naval engagement. To this fucceeded very cruel wars between thofc two republics for the. 
pofleffion of Sardinia and Coriica, in which the Genoefe were at length fticceftful. 

In this fame year, two hundred Venetian fhips overcame levcn hundred of the Saracen 
imps bdieging Joppaf Hd railed that liege. The Venetian fleet then bdieged and took Tyre, 
which the conquerors g^e to the patriarch of Jciufalem. This fuccefs, exciting the jealoufy 
of Emanuel the Confhntmopolitan Emperor, he commanded the Venetians to proceed no 
further; at which the latter were fo enraged, that they took fioin him the itles of Scio, 
Rhodes, Samos, Mitylene, and Andros. On the other hand, the Genoefe, then alio power- 
ful at lea, took part with the* Greeks, who, by their afliftance, obtained the rciioration of 
their empire about fifty years after this time ; by winch means Genoa came in for a fhare of 
the Greek Hies and havens. In this manner thole two rival Republics played their oppolits 
games for many years. 

Thus did thefe Latin Chriftians, under the cloak of zeal againft Mahometan ifm, feather 
their own wings, at the expence of an ancient declining Chriftian empire. The Venetians 
• never loft; fight of their commercial interefts ; taking care, in every one of their fuccefsful ex- 
peditions for the Holy War, to ftipulate for themfelves confiderablc privileges and immu- 
nities, from cuftoms and taxes in the conquered ciffes ; wherein they, as well as the Genoefe, 
had particular flreets folely referved for tj*cir own nation ; and at the taking of thefe places, 
as at Tyre and Joppa, they were fare to curfv home great plunder. 

1 1 CO , The Venetians were in this year fo powerful at fca, that their Doge Dominie us Michael, 
with a fleet of two hundred fail, obliged the Saracens, a fecond time, to raiie the fiega of 
Joppa, having entirely deftroyed their fleet lying before it. 

1 1 ci In this year, Middelburg, the capital city of the province of Zealand, which had been but 
a village, or at beftan open town, was now fui rounded with a wall. It is called in Latin, 
Metclliburgum, by fome fuppofed to have been built by Metellus the Roman general ; though 
the moil probable etymology is from its having been built in the middle of the ifle of Wale- 
heron, and that it cannot juftly boafl fuch high antiquity. 

1125 JBiihop Fleetwood, in his Chronicon Ihcciofuni, fays, this was a very clear time in Eng- 
land for corn ; wheat being fold at fix /hillings per quarter. And fo it muft have been, con- 
fidering the time we are upon. For if the ufual price of corn was, as we may fuppofe, two 
Shillings per quarter, L <r. fix /hillings of our money, and that efther ncccffaries were nearly in 
proportion, the rate of living then was fix and two- thirds at leaf! cheaper than in our days, 
fuppofing forty fhillings to be at prelent a moderate price for a quarter of wheat; and 
if all other necdlaries had happened to be ftill cheaper than the wheat, then the rate of living 
would have been proportionahly cheaper ; always remembering that the diver coins of Eng- 
land were then thrice the weight and value of ours in modem times. 

The Genoefe thd Pifans fell out about the ifland of Corfica, as they had before done with 
•relation to Sardinia. The Saracens, Genoefe, and Pifans, had each, in their turns, pofiefled 
thofe two iflands ; and after the Saracens had been quite driven out, thefe two Chriftian re- 
Vo bn L 1 # ‘ T publics 
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publics could never agree about the poffeffion of them ; fo that they had many bloody naval 
engagements on that account, both in this and the next century, till the final deftruftion of 
Pifa. The Genoefe now attacked the Pifans with eighty gallies, and totally routed their fleet : 
yet Pifa, in this fame year, or as Morifotus has it, in the year 1127, renews its efforts ; and 
Genoa again proving fuperior, they carry the war home to the city of Pifa, which the Genoefe 
befiege both by fca and land, and reduce it to accept of very difhonourable conditions of peace, 
Amongft other marks of fubmiffion, Genoa obliged them to ftipulate, not to build their houfes 
higher than one ftory. Yet, in the year 1 128, Pifa makes one more effort at fea againft Ge- 
noa, but are again totally vanquished near Meffina. ^ 

We have before obferved in the preceding century, that Merchant Guilds in Englilh towns, 
were in ufe even prior to the Norman conqueft. What they^fere in all refpecls, is not now 
exaftly known. They doubtlefs participated of a community in a certain degree , yet they da 
not feeni to have been incorporated, or made bodies politic by charters, as they now are in molt 
parts of Europe, until the former part of this century. It is faid that the French Kings firft 
incorporated thofe communities as a check to the inference of their overgrown vaffals, the 
Dukes, Counts, &c. and to proteft fuch of them as held of fubjefts, from their extravagant 
power And probably King John of England had the very fame points in view, when he 
created fo many corporations in the next century. In France, the chief points- conftituting 
fuch communities, were a Mayor, Efchevins, and Common Council, ora Fraternity, a Bel- 
frey, and Bell to convene them, and a common Seal and Jurifdiftion. The moft ancient of 
thefe French corporations was St. Riquier in Ponthietf, incorporated by King Louis VI. in 
the year 1126, and their number was much increafed by Louis VII. 

Dr. Brady obferves, that, about* the farne time, the laws and cuftoms of the burghs of 
Scotland were publifhed by King David I. wl|o began his reign in the year 1124, and died in 
1x53. Skene, on Reglam Majejlatcm , fays* that David fent certain learned men into foreign 
countries, to learn the laws and ordinances of them ; which they performed in two years time : 
and from their reports he framed his Leges Burgorum , u e . Burgh Laws. The King’s Cham- 
berlain made an annual circuit through all the burghs of Scotland, to pun ifh crimes, and to 
take an account of the Brethren of the Guild, as, to this day, the burghers are called there, by 
themfelves, and of the other inhabitants by themfelves. 

In England, King William Rufus, Henry I. and King Stephen, granted large immuni- 
ties to burghs ; and in King Henry the Second’s reign they were arrived at fuch high privi- 
leges, that if a bondman or fervant remained in a burgh a year and a day, he was by fuch re* 
fidcnce made free : and it was the lame in Scotland, Leges Burgorum Scotise, c. xvii. Dr. 
Brady further obferves, that when there was a competition for the crown, both parties made 
nfe of the burghs to ferve their own purpofes. Thus Henry II. in his fixth year, grants a 
charter with large privileges to the burgeffes of Wallingford, for the fervices they did him 
and his Mother Maud the Emprefs, againft King Stephen; as alfo to thofe of Winchefter 
and Oxford. By thefe charters they were called free burghs, and their burgeffes free burgeffes ; 
becaufe they were thereby difeharged from tolls, paffage, pontage, laftage, flallage, &c. and 
from every burden excepting the fixed fee-farm rent of fuch town ; and this throughout all 
’ England, excepting London. And the fame privileges did David L of Scotland, grant to his 
burghs, as appears by his burgh laws ; wherein he direfts every houfe to find in their turn, 
one man to watch ami knock at their doors with a ftaff.*— And, in the reign of his fen, 
King William, furnamed the Lyon, it was cn afted, that the merchants of the king- 
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dom fhcukl have their merchant guild, with freedom from toils, &c, as in his father’s reign. 
Thefe fame merchants were no other than the ordinary tradefmen or retailers, and fuch as fre- 
quented fairs and markets ; being then fo named all over Europe, as they continue to be in 
the northern parts of this ifland. Thus in a plea between the Abbot of Weftminfter and the 
tradefmen that reforted to his fair there (xxx Edward I. ) they were often called Mcreatorcs^ or 
Merchants. Even every inland burgh that had a charter, had a Gild a Mercatorla ; and their 
ordinary tradefmen were filled Mercator es.-~Y et, in fuch burghs, every inhabitant was not a 
burgefs, in regard to the freedom of tolls, &c. but only fuch as were of the Gilda Mcrcatorla^ 
i. c. of the freedom, ^and who contributed to the common charges of the burgh, as at preform 
Notwithstanding King Edward the Confellor’s fevere laws againft ufurv, yet in a council 
held at Weftminfter. iit^Jus year, by the Pope's Legate, Cardinal de Crema, it 'was only made 
prohibitory to the clergy ; who, in cafe they pratti fed it, were to be degraded. And in ano- 
ther council held at Weftminfter twelve years after, it was decreed, u That fuch of the clergy 
as were,ufurers, and hunters after fordid gain, and for the public employments of the laity, 
ought to be degraded,” ** After whicli,” fays Sir Roger Twifden, in his preface to Sir 
Robert Filmer’s Treatife on Ulury, “ I do not find any law made about it in England.” — * 
And he concludes, ic That neither from Scripture, nor the p rad ice of the primitive church, 
“ nor from Alftedius, Calvin, See. is either the giving or taking of ufe for money lent, jn its 
cc own nature finful amongft Chriflians, fo as no other circumftance made it fo.” Our left 
informed readers are here to take notice, that the word Ulury, called in Latin, Ufur a 9 and 
Fxnus t always meant no other # than intereft or ufe for money in general \ though of late we 
coniine that word to exorbitant and extravagant inter.eft alone j fuch as pawnbrokers, &c. arc 
accufed of taking of the neceflitous. ^ 

After the Civil or Roman Law had rdnained in oblivion in the Weft for fix centuries, the 
very books of -it being deemed to be loft, a mere accident brought it into light, anti at length 
eftablifhed it far and wide over Europe. About the year 1127, an old copy of the Pandcds or 
Digefts of the Emperor Juftinian the Great, happened to be found at Amalfi, in the kingdom 
.of Naples, when that city was taken by the Emperor Lotfaarius II. Mr. Sehlen, in his pre- 
face to his Titles of Honour, fays, that the Emperor gave this copy, as a precious monument* 
to the Pifans ; and it is now in the Great Duke of Tufcany’s library. Under this Emperor 
it began to be pro felled at Bologna, the firft of any place in the weft of Europe ; and it made 
fo iwift a progrefs, as to be publicly taught at Oxford about the year 1 150, though never re* 
ceived in England as the general bafis of their laws. And befides Italy, and Germany, it madss 
its way into France, Spain, and "Scotland ; though not till very late in the laft country. 
The particular laws and ufages of the barbarous nations who conquered the weftern empire* 
and particularly the introduftion cf the feudal law by the Lombards about the year 570, had 
quite driven the civil law out of ufe till this time, and. indeed out of remembrance* The 
.civil law contained many curious points relative to the regulation of trade, commerce, and na- 
vigation ; 40 which, .011 the contrary, as has been clfewhere remarked, the feudal law was not fo 
favourable. 

We have already jobferved, that, fo early as about the middle of the fixth century, the breed- 
ing of filk worms, and, foon after, the a&uai manufa&urc of filk, was introduced into the 
eatiern empire by juftinian. Nevertheless, the people of the weftern parts of Europe content- 
ed themfelves, for about fixlxundred years after, with fetching what little wrought filk they 
jpfed, from Copftantinople and Alexandria ; none, indeed, but princes and noble families of 
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1130 of the weft, wearing filk garments in thofe early times. Poffibly, filk might not have been to 
foon rendered common in the weftern parts of Europe, but for their expeditions to the holy 
land ; in which Roger II. king of Sicily having engaged in the year 1130, and, In his return, 
having taken Athens, Corinth, and Thebes from the Greek empire, and releafed Louis VII. 
of France, whom the Greeks had made prifoner in his coming back from the holy war, he 
brought away from Greece all fuch as wrought in the filk manufacture, and fettled them at 
Palermo ; where they taught the Sicilians not only to breed up the filk worms, but to fpin and 
weave the filk ; the art of which was afterwards brought to Italy and Spain. From Italy it 
was introduced into the foutliern parts of France, u e. into Daun^iinc, Provence, and Lan- 
guedoc, a little before the reign of King Francis I. and that Kirr| brought it into Touraine. 
This is the account of moft writers, except Thuanus, who maj/s this manufacture of filk to 
be introduced into Sicily two hundred years later, by Robert the Wife, king of Sicily and count 
of Provence. But although Robert might, probably, make great Improvements therein, yet as 
fo many authors agree in aferibing its Introduction to King Roger, and particularly two later 
authors than Thuanus, viz. Mezerai, in his jHiftory of France, and the anonymous author 
of the Eilai de FHiftoire du Commerce de Venife, firft publiftied at Paris fo lately as in 
1729, Thuanus may very probably be miftaken on this, as he has been on feme other fubjeCts, 
although, in general, an able and excellent author, 

Roger II, of Sicily, not only robbed the declining Greek empire of the cities of Bari and 
T rani, being all that now remained to that empire in Italy, but alfo on the iiles of 

Corfu and Negropont. Roger alfo defeated a Saracen orjVIoorlih fleet, took the town of Tri- 
poli in Barbary, and made the city of Tunis tributary to him. He even infulted the fuburbs 
of Conftantinople ; but was driven from the40.ee by the fleet of Venice, then in alliance with 
the Greek empire.' This prince is by all allowed to have been *very powerful 'at Tea ; and from 
his warlike Ihips, then named Gallae and Sagittse, are faid to be derived the modem names of 
gallics and faicks. The Venetians, it is faid, were fo jealous of this King Roger, merely on 
account of his cftahiilhing the filk manufacture at Palermo, which greatly interfered with their 
importations of fiiks from Greece, that they joined with the Greek Emperor Emanuel againft 
him, in the year 1148. 

It feems the filk fluffs of Palermo were fo far improved, as to be finer than thofe of Greece ; 
fo that the Sicilians made up their cargoes, in a great meafure, with fiiks, to the ports In the 
ocean. 

1135 It y ufually faid by our Englifh hiftorians, that King Henry I. but in what year is not 
known, changed the ancient method of being paid ail his rents, of his demefnc lands, we 
fuppofe, in kind, into feme part in money, and the other part ftill in kind, L e. com, cattle, 
&c. Bifliop Fleetwood, in his Chronicon Prcciofum, confirms this in the following words, 
viz. ** Inftead of proviflbns for his houlhold, defiring to have feme ready money to defray 
** the expences of his court, and to pay his foldiers, he agreed with his tenants, that inftead 
u of bread for one hundred men, (for one meal, I fuppofe, fays the Bifliop,) they fhould 
11 pay him one fluffing* And inftead of a flailed ox, one Hulling. And inftead of provender, 
4t or oats, for twenty horfes, {for one night, I imagine, fays the Bifliop,) four-pence. And for 
** one ram fheep, four-pence. n And in another place the Bifliop fays, that in Henry Ift’s laws, 
forty fheep were valued at twenty (hillings, j. e> one (hilling and fix-pence of our money per 
Ihcep. And in the year 1 145, we find an ox valued at three* fhililngs, or nine {hillings of our 
money. 
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It is probable, that by this compofition of King Henry I. with his tenants, for part money 
inftead of all in provisions, and by his taxes on lands, &c. he was enabled to leave behind him 
at his death, in 1135, fo large a fnm as one hundred thou fan d pounds of Giver in ready money* 
There were no gold coins in England till above two hundred years after this time, and that Eng- 
lifh money was then above ten times as fcarce as in our days ; which being thrice the quantity 
or weight of our modern Elver money, is three hundred thoufand pounds, and in the purehafe 
of merchandize, provifions, and all neceflaries, may be fairly reckoned equal to ten times as 
much as one hundred thoufand pounds of our money. Yet this computation of the rate of 
living, is Hill uporq, the fuppofition that all other neceflaries were, at or about this time, 
nearly or almoft as cheap as the valuation of the forty flicep already mentioned. The more 
frequent fluctuations dS^he price of wheat, &c. however, renders this matter fomewhat more 
uncertain than a like valuation would be in modem times. — See the year 1189. 

King Hcnry I. feems to have been the firft of our monarchs who attempted the improvement 
of rivers, for the benefit of inland navigation ; being faid to have joined the rivers Trent and 
Witharn, for making a navigation from Yorkfea to Lincoln, being feven miles. 

1 136 As the Genoefe continued to be very potent at fea ail this century, they were frequently in- 
ftigated by the Popes, and by the Chriftian Princes of Spain, to go to war with the Moors of 
Spain. In the year 1136, fays their hiftoriographer, the Chevalier de Mailly, they fitted out 
a fleet of one hundred and fixty-three fhips and fixty gallics, for befieg'ng the Moors in Aftnc- 
ria ; which city was taken from the Moors the fame year, with great (laughter and a vaft booty. 
In this fiege, the land forces of # Genoa are faid to have fignalizcd their valour as much as their 
navy ; and contributed much more to the taking of that capital of a Moorifh kingdom, than 
either the King of Caftilc, or the Countjaf Barcelona, who were more immediately Imereft- 
ed. They were without doubt well Ycompenfed by large privileges in their commerce to 
Spain, where the Chriftian princes had ftilftoo much upon their hands to be able alone to 
deal with the Moors ; and indeed not only they, but all the other monarchies of the weft, 
left commerce almoft entirely in the hands of the free ftates of Italy, which were thereby im~ 
menfely enriched. And now, fay the Genoefe hiftoriographers, nothing could have hindered 
the Chriftian princes of Spain from totally expelling the Moors, but the diviiions amongft 
themfelves ,* which gave their enemies a farther reipite of above three hundred and fifty 
years. 

1137 The Genoefe, wifft their powerful fleet and their gallant land forces, were equally fcrviccablc 
in the fiege and taking of Tortofa. The rendezvous of both fleet and army was at Barcelona j 
and the city being taken was divided into three equal parts, viz. one third to the King of 
Caftile, one third to the Count of Barcelona, and the other third to the Genoefe, which they 
foon after fold to the Count of Barcelona, who likewife gave the Genoefe an immunity from 

• paying any cuftom in his ports. * 

In this year, according to Drake’s hiftory of it, a cafual fire in the city of York, confirmed 
its Cathedral, St. Mary’s Abbey, St, Leonard’s Hofpital, thirty-nine pariih churches within 
that city, and Trinity church in the fuburbs : by which account it feems that York was then 
a more confiderable place than at prefent; Yet we fhould have been much better able to 
judge of this, had lie given us the number of houfes burnt down ; frnce the magnitude of ci- 
1 ties in thofe zealous times, could feidom be juftly afetrtamed by their number of churches and 
convents* 
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1139 About this time, in the reign of King Stephen, William of Malmfbury defcribes London 
to be a city abounding with rich inhabitants, and with merchants reforting thither from ail 
nations, more especially out of Germany. 

William of Malmfbury, alfo about the fame time, calls Briftol, Vims ccleberrimus , <c a fa- 
* s mo us town, its haven being a commodious receptacle for all fhips coining thither from Ire- 
46 land, Norway, and other foreign countries.” Camden, in his Britannia, thinks that Brif- 
tol took its rife in the decline of the Saxon government ; fince the firft time it is mentioned 
Is in the year 1063, when Florence of Worcefter makes Harold fail from Briftol to Wales. In 
Doomfday Book it is mentioned as paying, with an adjoining fayji, one hundred and ten 
marks of filver. — Camden mufl only here be underftood to mean r as a port of commerce, for 
we have feen that it exifled as a town or fort, in the fifth century/" 

Portugal had now the title of a kingdom firft given it, by Alphonfo’s affuming the name of 
King of it ; being alfo proclaimed as fuch by his army. His father Henry had all th;it pait of 
•'Lufttania or Portugal that was Chriftian, bellowed on him by Aiphonfo VI. king of Caflile and 
Leon, for his affiftance againft the Moors ; but with only the title of Count, and to be his 
tributary ; and his faid Ion making many more conquefts on the Moors, judged and rendered 
hitnfelf now quite independent; having, in this year, defeated five Moorilh kings, and taken 
• from them the city of Liibon.— See the year 1 147. That country was till then obfeure and 
poor, but this King* greatly augmented it ; and his fucceffor, by marrying a baiiard daugh- 
ter of the King of Caitile, got as her dowry the kingdom of Algarva. From which time the 
boundaries or limits of Portugal have remained nearly the fame to this day. 

1140 The names of two potent and memorable fa&ions or parties in Italy, called Guelphs and 
-Ghihelmes, were now firft known. They yg££e faid to take their names from two powerful 
princely hordes in Germany, who, by their ditfmfions, cauied great diforders in that coun- 
try. The occafion of thofe fa&ions in Italy* was the war which the Emperor Conrade III. 
who was of thehoufeof the Ghibclincs, (Ghibelin being the name of a village in Swabia, 
which gave title to Conrade’s family) waged againft Roger king of Sicily, on account] of the 
double eleftion of the Popes, Innocent Ii. and Anacletus. In a battle between the two ar- 
mies, Guelph duke of Bavaria, Roger’s ally, cried out, Hier Guelph ; and the Emperor’s ar- 
my cried out, Hier Ghibeiine, From thence forward the imperial party were called G lubelines, 
and the oppofite, or papal party were ftiled Guelphs. 

About this time, Roger king of Sicily, took from that Emperor the territories in Apulia 
which had depended on the empire ; and feverai cities of Italy, taking advantage of thofe con- 
fufions, withdrew themfelves from their dependence on the imperial crown. About the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century, thofe two fa&ions began to diflurb and diftraft Italy very 
much, and continued with incredible fury for above an hundred years. They exifled" above 
three centuries ; the GueFphs ftrcmioufly afterting the power of the See of Rome, as the Ghi- 
Wines did the Emperor’s right of fovereignty : dividing Italy in a violent manner, and putting 
all cities and families at variance, without any regard to the ties of nature. 

Nothing feems more dearly to prove that there were real Vineyards of old in England, 
'than what is in, Madox’s Hiftory of the Exchequer, who obferves, chap. x. p. 247, that, in 
the fifth year of King Stephen, in the year 1 140, ^Sheriffs of Northampton and Leicefter, 
were allowed upon their account for the ftated liveries, and for the livery of the King’s Vine- 
dreffer at Rokingkam, and for necdTaries for the vineyard/ In the original roll it is thus: 

Mt in Finmtms d$ Rubingebam t xxx SoL et v 2X Mumcro , tt in Procuration* 
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1140 u Vine#) xx Sol” Et ibidem , chap. xi. p. 269. Anno xv. Henry III. there Is mention made 
“ of vineyards in the dioccfe of Lincoln, in the year 1230. Fniftus ¥ir guitar um Vinemum, 
u e. vine branches or twigs, and alfo torcularium , i. a wine prcfs. 

We have inflances, even in our own days, of the poihbiiity of making wine from grapes of 
our own growth, which fometimes has anfwered extremely well. But, upon the whole it is 
more our intereft to fetch wines from thofe nations who takeoff great quantities of our manu- 
faftures and product, than to depend on the very great uncertainty of our own climate, which 
is too far from the fun for vines to anfwer in the way of commerce. 

Tliis fame year is.memorable alfo for the founding of the famous commercial city of Lu- 
beck, by Adolph Ear i 1 ' of Holftein-Schawenburgh. The German writers fay, tint the Rugians 
had before deftroyed tl\old town and caftle of this name; whereupon this prince choic a 
more convenient fituation for the new city. Although we arc unacquainted with any thing 
of the figure which old Lubeck might have made in commercial matters, yet we find that this 
new Lubeck began to be confiderabie in that refpeft, in a few years after its foundation ; lb 
that its commercial efforts brought an acceffion of inhabitants to it from Weilphalia, Frief- 
land, Holland, &c. for cultivating the defarts of the province of Wagria, wherein Lubeck 
is lituated. This city, however, in its tender years, received many fevere Blocks from fire, , 
wars, &c. and had been feveral times taken and lacked by the Danes, See. Ncverthelefs its 
commodious fituation on the Baltic fea, for commerce with Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Poland, and Raffia, and alfo for fupplying all the north end of Germany with whatever 
it wanted* and for taking* of them what other people, or itfelf wanted from thence, 
foon filled the city with merchants, fo that it became the moil famous of all the cities 
in the north of Germany. Yet, not\vitl>fl:andin^ this, and much more that might he pro** 
duced by way of evidence, that this is tllf true elate of the founding of Lubeck, the Chronicon 
Epifcoporuni Mindcnfium fays, that Volguinus, the thirty-fifth Biihop of Minden, who 
came to that fee about the year 1275, from a village firft made Lubeck a town, and placed 
Monks and Canons there from the town of Alden. (Printed in the book, entitled, Renira 
Germanicarum veteres jamprimutn publicati 8c rip to res Sex. — Franco! urti ad Menum, anno 
1653.} Pofiibly this Monk might believe that nothing could make a town or city without 
Monks and Canons. It afterwards obtained the honourable title of a free Cadarean or impe- 
rial city, fays Werdenhagen, in his Tra&atus de Rebus-pubiicis Hanfeaticis, voh L being 
reckoned one of the four primarian or principal cities of the empire, which hold the prece- 
dency of all others, viz. Augfburgh, Aken, or Aix-la-Chapclic, Mentz, and Lubeck. Dr. 
Heylin fays, it rebelled agalnft the Dukes of Holftem, but Werdenhagcn calls it a war, and 
that it had Dukes of its own at two different times ; — that it was fubdued by the Danes, and 
afterwards again made imperial after which it joined the Hanfcatic confederacy. But Wcr- 
denhagen’s account, with all his faults, feems to he the rood authentic. 

The great commercial progrefs of Lubeck, excited other German towns on the Baltic fhores, 
&c. to emulate its fuccefs : and fuch trading towns foon began to make aifociatious for their 
greater -fafety from pirates and other violences, and for fettling mutual paflports for the free 
navigation of their Blips. This profperity, however, drew upon them the envy of the kings 
of Denmark and Sweden, the Dukes of Saxony, Holftein, &c» which obliged thofe trading 
towns gradually to fall into the famous Hanfcatic confederacy, that made fo great a figure 
for feveral fuccecding centuries, and of which Lubeck was, from the ftirft, declared the head ; 
as having conducted the reft into the beneficial employment of traffick,— She has, indeed, 
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ever fince, even to this day, poiTeffed unrivalled, the dire&orium or prefidentfhip of the Han- 
featic league, though now funk almofc to a mere fhadow of her priftine glory ; when not only 
Lubeck, but feveral other cities, were arrived at fo great a pitch of wealth, power, and naval 
greatnefs, as to be formidable to all the neighbouring monarchs, who often courted their 
friendfhip and alliance. Werdenhagen afferts, that there was a league between the Saxon cities 
for the defence of commerce, long before the Hans-confedcracy ; that all the ancient grandeur 
of the once famous Bafdewic, now a village, in the dutchy of Lunenburg, is not generally 
known, though once the mo ft noble city of Germany; as alio Winet, that uni ve rial empo- 
rium, firuated on Ufedom, an iflc at the mouth of the river Oder^pf which Helmoldus, who 
lived in this century, like wife gives fuch pompous accounts, fimilar to thofe given by Adam 
of Bremen, occ. concerning Julin ; that it was ftored with the i^/rchandizc of all nations ; and 
though it pcrfifled inPaganifm to its final deftruftion, yet no people were more civil or hofpitable 
than its inhabitants. He adds, that many things relating to this fubjeft are to be found amongft 
the archives of the ancient cities of Germany. But as this league of the Hans^ Towns was not 
compleatly formed until the dole of this century, or perhaps fomewhat later, we fliall here 
only further obferve, what is material to our hitlorv, that, as Lubeck led the way to the 
other trading towns near her, for the improvement of commerce, Jt Is paft difpute that the 
revival, or rather commencement, of any coaiiderablc degree of maritime commerce in the 
Baltic, fince the eilablilhmcnt of Chrhlianity in thofe parts, muft. be placed to the credit of 
Lubeck. It is true, that the old German writers confide r feveral other commercial towns in 
Germany as more ancient ; fuch as Stadcn in the dutchy of Bremen, faid to have been built 
three hundred and twenty years prior to the incarnation of our Saviour; Julin, which was, 
according to Helmoldus, defir oyed part 1 y by jj i u ndations , and partly by the Danes, and which 
he calls, maxima omnium qua* Euro pa claudlt cizZtatum — the groatefl city of Europe ; of which, 
perhaps, he was not altogether a competent judge. Meurfius, in his Hiitoria Danica, calls Julin. 
the capital and greateft town of the Vandals; he fays, it was destroyed by Eric IV. king of 
Denmark, bccaufe they had entertained in their port the Ihips of two brothers of Sclionen, 
outlawed for their crimes, and who were become pirates. But the true rcafon or caufe of its 
definition was, that this famous commercial town had been long hoflile to the Danifli kings, 
and had often oppofed their fchemes of conquefl ; wherefore, thefe Vandals had their bell city 
deflroyed for the better keeping them in awe. Werdenhagen gives us another account of its 
definition : according to him, that city continued in Pagan ifm till 1150, when they were 
converted to Chriflianity. The Danilh kings, who were the terror and fcourge of the free 
trading cities of thofe parts, had frequently harraffod and pillaged Julin; and In the year 
1 167, King Waldemar L with a great fleet and army, came unexpcftedly upon that city, and 
having taken it, he utterly deflroyed and burnt It to the ground. It was never after re-built* 
though not far from thcTite of it, tire prefent town of Wollin was afterwards founded. Dr. 
Beylin gives Julin the name of Wollin, and fays it was befieged In the year 1170, Its hilltop- 
rick removed to Gamin, and the bulk of Its commerce ]to Lubeck; fo uncertain are the, ac- 
counts of thofe dark ages. Yet the real fad feems to have been, that Eric IV. took that 
emporium, and Waldemar L utterly deflroyed it. Many other pompous accounts are given 
of northern cities by thefe old authors, and of the magnificence of their buildings, palaces* 
which are of little dependence. 

In this year the French King, Philip Auguftus, banhhed the Jews out of the kingdom of 
France. 
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S 147 I he city of Bremen, by this time, made a confiderable figure in point of commerce by fea 
and land, of which its .people were ftrenuous defenders, as alio of the Safety of the river Wefer, 
on which that city Hands. They had already given affiilancc to the Emperor Henry IV. in his 
expedition to the Holy Land, by joining him with fome of their forces. They were become 
fo confiderable in Shipping, that when the Emperor Conrade III. by the afiiftance of other 
Princes, Lac in the year 1147, g ot three confiderable armies together, partly for attacking the 
Saracens or Moors both by fea and land, and partly defigned for attacking tire Pagan Sclav i, 
who Hill held a confiderable part of the north end of Germany, Bremen fitted out a fleet, in 
which were fent many fW eftphalian and Saxon foldiers. They landed in Galiicia, and from 
thence, at the requeft of Alphonfo, the fir ft King of Portugal, marched towards Lisbon, 
from whence they drove’Mre Moors ; which city, from that time, became the capital of Por- 
tugal. As we have feen, that twelve years further back, this King Alphonfo had made himfelf 
maftCr of Lilbon, poflibly the Moors of Spain had again got pofleffion of it ; or clfe this exploit 
of the Bremeners might. have been performed in tbc year 1 139, when Alphonfo iirft took Lilbon. 
So confufedly does Werdenhagen, and othwr older German authors write on fuch affairs, that 
it is often difficult juftly to afeertain the dates of tliefe public occurrences. 

3 148 Several authors agree, that about this time there were very confiderable quantities of fugar 
produced in the illand of Sicily, with which the Venetians traded to the ports in the ocean, as 
well as with the fugars of Egypt, and what was brought thither from India by the Red Sea. — 
“ Probably,” fays the French, author of Ellai de l’Hiftoire du Commerce de V.enife, already 
quoted, “ the Saracens brought the fugar-cane to Sicily from India.” 

Dr. William Douglas, in his Summary, hiftoricgil and political, of the firft Planting, See. 
of our American Settlements, printed at J^Aun, in New England, anno 1751, and re-printed 
at London in 1755, gives i*s the following' brief hiftory and character of fugar, viz. 

“ The ancient Greeks and Romans ufed honey only for fweetening ; fugar was not known 
“ among them. Paulus iEgineta, a noted compiler of medical hiftory, and one of the laft 
“ Greek writers on that fubject, about the year 625, is the Lift who cxprei'sly mentions fugar. 
“ It was at firft called mcl arundinaceum, i. c. reed or cane-honey. It came originally from 
“ China, byway of the Eaft Indies and Arabia,” (in which laft named country, according to 
Salmafius, it had been made 900 years before) “ into. Europe, Formerly, fugar was only uftd 
« in fyrups, confervcs, and fuch-like Arabian medicinal compositions. It is at prefent 
“ become of univerial and moft noxious ule; it fouls our animal juices, and produces lira- 
“ phulas, feurvies, and other putrid clifordcrs ; by relaxing the foiids, it occafions watery 
<£ i’wellings, and catarrhous ails ; it induces hyftcric and other nervous diforders ; therefore 
fhould Ire fparinglv ufed, ci'pecially by our weaker fex, as they arc naturally of ajiiini laxa." 
Mr. Wooten, in his ingenious Rf fieri ions upon Ancient and Modern Learning, chap. xxii. 
■observes, “ that the lugar-cane was not anciently unknown, fince it grows naturally in Arabia 
“ and Indoftan; but fo little was the old world acquainted with its delicious juice, that fome 
“ of their ableft men doubted whether it were a dew, like manna, or the juice of the plant itfclf. 

All the arts and methods therefore of .preparing fugar, which have made it fo very ufei'ui to 
“ human life, are owing to modern Portuguese and English. ” This remark of Mr. Wooten’s 
muft only relate to the refining of .fugar; for it is certain that raw lhgar was in ufe in 
Europe long before the Portuguefe found America, as Dr. Douglas likewife afterts. Herrera, 
the American hiftorian, obl'erves, that formerly fugar grew only in Valencia, probably brought 
thither by the Arabian Moors; from thence it was tranlmitteJto Granada, and afterwards to the 
Voi.. L * ■U Canary 
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Canary ifles ; and, laflly, to the Spanifh Weft Indies, The many ingenios, or fugar-mills, in 
the Weft Indies, put the Spaniards upon procuring negro flaves from the Portuguefe on the 
Guinea coaft, which has been followed by all other nations, [See the year 1508.] 

About this time, according to W erdenhagen’s Hiftoria de Rebufpublicis Hanfeaticis, vol. i. 
pars 3, the city of Stetin, the capital of Pomerania, was in a flourifliing condition, having been 
thought to be built by the Sedini, before the year of our Lord 400, Its inhabitants were con- 
verted to Chriftianity in 1 120, 

About the middle of this century, the trade to the Eaft Indies, which, in the times of the 
Roman empire, and alfo fomc time after its overthrow in the w^* was carried on by way of 
the Nile and Red Sea, but which, upon the increafe of the Saracenic empire, had been quite 
loft, was again revived, according to Monfteur Huet’s Pliftp^re du Commerce, &c. of the 
Ancients, by the way of Caffa, on the Black Sea, and Aftracan, acrofs the Cafpian Sea, and fo 
through Perfia to and from India ; the Genoefe and Venetians being then the foie "carriers to 
the reft of Europe. Thefe were feme of the ancient ways by which the Perfians conveyed the 
Indian merchandize to Greece, and other parses of Europe.* 1 

At this time alfo lived the Cherif Edriffi, commonly known by the name of the Nubian 
geographer : he wrote on Indian affairs, as did alfo Benjamin the Jew of Navarre, who travel- 
led into the Eaft about the latter part of this century ; but, according to Bilhop Huet, they 
are neither of them much to be depended on. The latter reports, that in his time, there was 
a great refort of {hipping and merchants at Alexandria from all parts of Europe. The 
* 6 Venetians obferving this, obtained leave of the Pope k> trade thither, notwithftanding their 
44 being infidels, a matter much flood upon in thole times. That, at his being at Conftan- 
44 tlnople, there was alfo a great concourftr^f merchants there, from Spain, Italy, Egypt, 
44 and Afia. That the fpices, and other Indian wares, were then brought thither from Egypt, 
** which came by the Red Sea and the Nile.” This may poffibly have been true, and yet that 
way might be, and certainly was, afterwards dropped, till the Mamelukes revived it by the 
Red Sea, in the year 1300, or, as feme relate, in 1350. At this time, alfo, Indian wares were 
brought up the Euphrates to Bagdat, and from thence by caravans to Syria ; Bagdat being then 
a great trading city in Perfian and Indian merchandize. 

About this time, the Moors of Spain firft introduced the art of chymiftry, or at leaft of 
diftiileiy, which is a branch of it, having learned it from the African Moors, who received 
it from the Egyptians ; but how long before the African Moors had been in poffeffion of this 
curious fcience docs not clearly appear Certain it is, that this art was not known to the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, fmee neither Pliny, nor any other Latin or Greek writer, makes 
mention of it ; yet it is undoubtedly of confidcrablc antiquity. The Egyptians are faid to 
have been ikilful in the gra&ice of it in the time of the Emperor Diocletian, who began his 
reign in the year 287, and being enraged at them, bccaufc they had made an mfurreftion, is 
faid to have burned their writings concerning the diftillmg of gold and filveiv By the great 
nfe of diftilkd fpirituous liquors all over the world, and which, of late years, is fo much in- 
creafed, they are become a very important branch of commerce, as has been obferved in our 
Xntrodudion* 

In the fcventeeiuh year of the reign of King Stephen, the city of Norwich, according to 
Camden's Britannia, was rebuilt, and erefled into what he calls a corporation, being then a 
pretty populous town. Yet, in Alexander Ncvili’s Latin hiftory of Norwich, or rather of its 
bifliops, printed in the year 1575, it appears, that it had but one church fo late m the year 
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i I/O; for, writing of Bifliop William Turhus, who died in that year, he fays, hupus ampere 
combujtafuti ecclcjia NorvlcerJ:^ t* e. in his time the church of Norwich was burned: unlefs 
we fuppofe, as iome poffibly may do, that by the word ccekjia , lie only meant the cathedral 
church; which, however, does not fee in very probable, lln.ee, in other parts of this work, he 
fpeaks often of templum cathedrals . Yet he fays, that the immediate fucccfibr of Bifliop Tur- 
bus, named John of Oxford, compleated an hofpital in Norwich for the fiek, which had been 
begun by Bifhop Hubert, in the reign of King Henry L It is very certain, however, that the 
gicat increafe of Norwich was occaiioned by the revival of our woollen manufacture in the 
fourteenth century, s;wi was perfeftiy re-eftabliflied by the fettling of the perfecuted Walloons 
there in the fuccecding one, who introduced the fine fluff manufactures, which have fo greatly 
increafed and flourilheu' in and near that city even to the prefent time, 

1154 We have feen, under the year 1135, that Henry L King of England, brought the tenants of 
his’demcfne lands to pay him part of his rents in ready money, in {lead of paying all their rents 
in kind, as had been the cuflom till that period. 

His grandfon, King Henry II. carried ^this point further. Gervafc of Tilbury, who flou- 
rifhed in the time of this King, who began his reign in 1154, and died in 1189, obferves, 
“ That the officers of this King’s houfiiokl knew well which counties were to fend in wheat, 
i( which flefh, which provender for horfes, Sea and they reckoned with the fheriffs, who, in 
4£ thofe times, were receivers -general of their refpeftive counties, by reducing thofe matters 
££ into a fum in pence ; viz. -for a meafure of wheat, to make bread for one hundred men, one 
“ fhilling, &c.” [Here the prices of provifions feem to be tranferibed from the account of 1135.] 
(i But yet, as to foldiers pay, or for donatives, and dor other neceifaries, concerning the pleas of 
££ the kingdom, or conventions, asalfo Scarcities and caftlcs, where they did not exercife huf- 
ts ban dry, payments were made in ready money. This King was engaged beyond fea in ap- 
££ peafing of tumults, &c. wherefore ready money became highly neceflary for him to fupply his 
44 occaiions. Hufbandmen, moreover, made loud complaints of their being liar raffed by his 
officers for carrying provifions to far diftant parts of the kingdom, whereby their farms were 
4£ negleded ; all which, induced the King, by advice of his Council, to reduce their rents into 
money.” The riches of our Saxon anceftors, like that of the ancients, confifted princi- 
pally in cattle, as there was fo little gold and filver then in the realm, that it would have been 
impracticable to pay all the rents of the kingdom in money. Dr. Howell, in his Hiitory of the 
World, obflrves, 44 That in the writings of thofe Saxon times, and even in later periods, by 
* i the word pcatnia , was often meant live-flock, or cattle, fometimes expre fifed by viva petunia ; 
44 and from their heads, or capita, we re framed, the words capital, capitals* and c apt t alia > figni- 
46 fying goods moveable or immoveable, and fometimes pledges, and the price and value of 
44 tilings, and what we now term catalla and chattels.” , 

The King, by his marriage with Eleanor, daughter of the Duke of Aquitaine, firft brought 
the Englifh acquainted with the fouthern parts of France on the ocean, as they were before 
with the northern provinces of that kingdom. 

It was from this time that we commenced a considerable traffic with Bourdeaux for wines* 
-our ffiips conftandy frequenting that port, until we were difpoffirffed of it, as will be feen 
hereafter. # 

From the very commencement of King Henry the Second’s reign, he fcans to have had a 
, fixed intention of making himfelf mailer of Ireland* Tins appears from a record in the firft 
volume of Rymer’s Foedera, page 15, fecond edition, wherein there h a licence granted to him 
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by Pope Adrian IV. in the following words, viz. “ Adrianus Papa gratum et acceptum habet , 

“ quod Henricus Secundus, Rex Anglia * mjulam Hibernia ingrcdiatur , ut popnlum legibus fubdat. 

€i Ita tamen , ut annua beato Petro folvatur penfioP We fhall fee how this conquefl was eiFedted^ 
under the year 1172. 

We find by Pet. Baptift. Burgas’s T reatife de Dominio Maris Ligullici, lib. ii. cap. 14. that y 
in all this century, the lea-dominion of Genoa was fo inconteftable on their own coafts, as to 
have licences required of them for navigating thereon. In the year 1 154, thofe of Lucca requeli 
leave to navigate with merchandize in their own Dripping. Two years after, the fame licenfe 
is granted to Azoline of Placentia, to fend a galley whither he pkgfed, with one hundred and 
fifty pounds value of goods yearly. This dominion of the Genoefe in the L;- guide feas, was 
confirmed to them by the Emperor Frederick Barbaroffa in 1162, extending along the co aft 
from Monaco to Porto V eneri. We find the Genoefe again granting licenfe to one Droguo 
dc Coniilio and his brethren, to trade by fea to the value of four hundred pound s*y early, as 
freely as if they were citizens of Genoa. The fame privilege was alfo granted in 1179, to 
another perfon for two hundred pounds annually. 

This power on the fca of Genoa is again confirmed to them in 1191, by the Emperor 
Henry VI. The Genoefe being therefore become fo potent in flapping, and fo rich by their 
commerce, it is no wonder that they obtained fimilar grants and empty honours of the Em- 
perors, who often flood in need of their money and Dripping. 

The city of Hanover, which had been firft founded in the eighth century, *was in this year 
fortified by Henry the Lion, Duke of Saxony, Ac. a “very potent Prince. Some German- 
writers, however, make Hanover much more ancient than the eighth century, being known 
and deferibed by Ptolemy of Alexandria hf*&-c name of Leuphana. Werdenhagen fays, it 
was, for a long time, a member of the Han feat ic league. What it is at this time is well known, 
viz. a neatly fortified and populous city, of a moderate fize. 

I157 Mr. Tallents, in his Chronological Tables, and fome other chronologcrs, fix on the year 
1157 for the date of the firft eftablifbment of the bank of Venice. That politic and jealous 
Date has ever been extremely cautions of Differing matters to be made public which have any 
near relation cither to their policy or commerce. It is, however, agreed by all, that Venice 
was the firft flate in Chriftcrcdom that found out the convenience and advantage of a public 
bank ; and other Italian cities, as Genoa, Florence,. &c. foon followed the example of Venice 
in this particular. Some authors, however, place this eflablifhraent in the year 1176, and 
others Dili later. It is faid that its original fond was two millions of ducats. In one of her 
wars with the I urks, the ftatc became fecurity to pay the money therein lodged, which they 
had been forced to make ufe of in that exigency. The .agio, or premia of this bank,, in pro- 
ccfs of time role fo high as thirty per cent, better than current money, although the fiate, by 
fcveral cdi&$, endeavoured to keep it lower. Its capital was afterwards made double the original 
fum, and the Hate, in another exigency, alfo made free with that increafed capita*. In fuc- 
ceeding rimes the flate enafted that bank money, or the agio of the bank, fhould never exceed 
twenty per cent advance, as it ft ill remains to this day. In this bank are made all payments 
of bills of exchange, and of contra&s between merchants, Ac. as in the bank of Amflerdam, 
which probably borrowed much of its plan from thisrof Venice, by writing off from one account 
in bank to another, l from the payer’s to the receiver’s account, moft frequently without any 
gold or filver paid. Yet it is certain that in all public, as well as private banks, a quan- 
tity offpecie, or ready money, is abfolutcly ncceflary, not only for hidden and unexpc&ed 
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runs or demands, but Iikewife for anfwering fmall or broken fu ms, &c. This moil: ancient 
and eminent bank has ever beni conduced with the greateft juftice and prudence, by which 
means it has fo long preferved its credit unimpeached, and has thereby proved of infinite be- 
nefit to the ftate. Finally, for the adjulting and balancing of all their accounts in bank, they 
flint their books four times in every year, for three weeks each (hutting. 

1158 Canute I L king of Denmark, had, in the year 1077, attempted to convert the people of 
the line province of Livonia to Chriftianity, having now reduced them to be tributary to his 
crown : but this was referred for the German nation to effed, in this fame century, and was 
at hr ft owing to certain Ihips of Bremen accidentally difeovering Livonia ; which, although 
bound no farther eaftlii the Baltic Sea than the famous emporium of Wifbuy, happened, 
however, to be drivenJby tempeft as far as the river Dana in Livonia, which country was till 
then unknown to the Bremeners. For this Joannes Angelins a Werdenhagen’s Refpublica 
Hapfeatica, Vol. L Pars iii. quotes the Chron’con Bremcnfe. Sec alfo Helm old i Chronica Scla- 
vornm, Lubecse, 1659, Cap. ii. Here they contracted friendfhip with the Pagan Livonians, and 
made a kind of treaty of commerce with them, in behalf of the merchants whom they were af- 
terwards to condudt thither. From this fortuitous beginning a progrefs was foonmade ; for, in 
1172, the Lubeckers made a voyage thither, taking a miffionary for the converficnt of thefe 
people to Chriftianity : and more Germans conftantly flocking to fuch a fruitful province, 
the city of Riga, in the year 1198, was founded on the river Duna by a colony of Bremeners, 
which has ever fince been a place of confiderable commerce. The people of Livonia are faid to 
have been fo rude and unpofifhed at this time as to fling away the hees-wax on the dunghill, as 
an excrement, after they had taken out the honey. Werdenhagen obferves, that at Hill their 
commerce was carried on merely by barter, there lacing very probably no money tlicn in Li* 
vonia. The Bremencrs* carried thithcf*alfo more miffionaries, and erefted a chapel, fo that 
Chriftianity was gradually eftablifhed amongft them. The Teutonic or German Knights of the 
Crofs fettled themfelvcs here foon after, by the invitation of Albert, bifhop of Livonia, who 
gave them a third part of the country in propriety, of which, Thuanus obferves, his fucccflbrs 
had reafon to repent. The fettlcmenfc alfo of the Marian knights in Pruffia, brought about 
great changes there ; for the former, in the year 1218, calling in the latter to their affiftance 
againft their Pagan neighbours, the Marian Knights gained dominion there, and kept Riga 
in awe with the fort of Dunamunder, of which, however, Riga fevcral times gained pofleflion. 
Thuanus and Penfionary De Witt juft ly remark, that this colonizing of the Germans in 
Livonia and Pruffia, proved one great cccafion that foreign traffic and navigation took place 
in thofc northern parts, as will be feen in the fequel of this work : it alfo brought about the 
eftabliflunent of the Hans-Republics, or commercial confederacy, which made fo great a figure 
in the three following centuries ; fevcral of which free cities remain to this day in great 
fplendor and opulence. * 

2160 That great and warlike prince, Henry, furnatned the Lion, duke of Saxony and Bavaria, 
having utterly deftroyed the town of Keffin, in the country now called Mecklenburg, out of 
its ruins was built, -or rather walled, the city of Rpftock in its neighbourhood, having till 
now been only a village. Werdenhagen makes this foundation of Roftockk greatnefs to have 
been laid by Pribiflaus and his brother Niclotus, the kft Pagan kings of the Obotriti, Heruli, 
or Heneti ; for by thefe and fundry other appellations and divifions were the countries of 
Holftein, Mecklenburg, and Pomerania denominated by the writers of 'thofc middle ages. 
The Pagan princes of Holftein remained powerful even to this century. There is a charter 
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1160 of the Emperor Lothaire II. dated at Bardewic, in. the year 1137, reciting, that he had built 
a caflle at Segeberg in Hclftcin, on account of the perfecution of Chriftians by the Pagans, 
and near it a church for the propagation of the Chriftian faith. Roftock foon became a con- 
fiderable place for commerce and navigation, and is at prefent a large, populous, commer- 
cial and imperial city, near the entrance of the river Warna on the Baltic Sea, almoft mid- 
way between Lubeck and Straelfund. 

The city of Gravelines in Flanders is founded by Theodoric the XVIIIth, earl of that 
country. 

About this time, it is generally computed, that Egypt, of which the Greek empire had 
long been difpoileffed by the Saracens, was fubdued, and its dominion ufurped by AfTareddin, 
or Saracon, general of Nor rad in, the Saracen fultan of Damafcin. His fon Salad in proved a 
great conqueror, having fubdued Mefopotamia, Damafcus, and all Paleftine. 

However the republic and people of Genoa might, on many occafions, teflify tlieis religious 
zeal againft the Saracens and Moors, by their powerful affiftance of the Chriftians in the pof- 
fellion of the Holy Land, and in driving the Ivjoors out of great part of Spain ; yet we find, 
by their hiftorian, the Chevalier de Mailiy, Liv. I. that they were not fo far unmindful of 
their own interefes, even in thole early times, as to neglcft the making application to Maho- 
metan dates, for the advancement of their commerce : for, in this year, they concluded a 
treaty of commerce with the King of Morocco, for fifteen years, on very, advantageous con- 
ditions. * • 

* • 

This year is alio memorable for the rife of the Walden£es, or Albigenfes : Peter Waldo, a 
merchant of Lyons, gave rife to the former name. He was the firft who openly declared his 
dilTent from the more flagrant errors of the gminilh church, as Tranfubftantiation, Iraage- 
Worfhip, &c. His followers increafed almoli incredibly, tkough perfecuted and cruelly 
hunted from place to place, in this and the next century ; and their opinions fpread into other 
parts of Europe, as well as in the fouth of France, where they were firft divulged. In the 
year 1200, the people of the dioccfe of Albie, in Languedoc, ftoutly refifted their perfecutors 
fent by King Philip Auguftus, from whence they were ftiled Albigenfes. 

Yet in the end, thofe good and brave Chriftians were fubdued, and many of them fled into 
Bohemia and Savoy, and fome few into England, where they paffed by the name of Lollards 
and Wickliffites in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and were'crueliy treated by the re~ 
lentlefs clergy, for being much better Chriftians than themfeives. Whilft thofe people were 
increafing, as before obferved, the Pope and the clergy raifed a moft horrible clamour, and 
fet on foot a new crufade againft them, making the ptinces of Europe their blind inftruments 
for deftroying the heft of people, and depopulating their refpe&ive dominions : on this account 
they raifed luch vaft armies, as it is faid at one time to have confifted of five hundred thou- 
fand men. This crufadtf gave birth to the moft horribly wicked and infernal of all the evil 
devices, which the corruptions in religion ever produced, the holy Inquifition as it is called ; 
by which ail freedom to profefs any difference of religious opinions from the eftablifhed 
one is abolifhed, unlefs people chofe to undergo the tender mercies of mberable dungeons 
and racks, and at length of being roafted to death. But as this fad fubjed is fufficiently 
treated by others, whofc more immediate province it \s f we ihall refer the hiftory of thofe 
Waidenfes, and of the overthrow of fuch princes as had the courage to favour and fupport 
them, to the proper authors. Yet we cannot altogether drop the point of the helliflj inquifi- 
tion, without this natural remark ; that wherever this horrid inftitution is in its full vigour, 

there 
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there commerce can never flourifh in ail extended and unlimited degree, but mu ft ever remain 
depveficd ; for liberty of conic i dice, in fome degree at leaft, is ever requifite for the propaga- 
tion of an extenfive commerce. 

In this year, Benjamin, a Jew of Tudela, in the kingdom of Navarre, began Ills travels 
eaftward, ending them in 1173 ; which travels, though filled with romantic and fome incon- 
fiilent ftories, and deferibing both the countries and people in a very lingular manner, fui table 
to the tafte and humour of thofe times, contain, neverthelefs, fome things which carry more 
than the probable appearance of reality. He fee ms to magnify the vaft number of Jews at 
Conftantinople, and in. Perfia, &c. vifiting almoffc all the Jcwllli fynagogues of the Eaft, and 
at Alexandria in Egypt : He fays, that the port of Conftantinople fwarmed with fhips from 
Italy, Spain, and France, as alfo from England ; traders alfo came thither from Ruffia, Po- 
land, Germany, Sweden, Denmark, Flanders, Africa, Arabia, Greece, from the ports in the 
Indiln Ocean, from AbylTmia, the Turks, Ac. The wealth of Conftantinople was immenfe, 
and its commerce extended throughout all the Eaft, as far as Cape Commorin in India ; from 
whence, he fays, one may travel by land irt forty days to the frontiers of Tzin, the very ex- 
tremity of the Eaft, beyond which he did not continue his journey. This Tzin probably 
occalioned that country afterwards to be named China, not as yet known by that name. He 
is the ftrft traveller fo far eaft of whom we have any account. 

1162 At this time, the Chriftians of Saxony vehemently pufhed on the extermination of the 
Pagan Sclavi out of that country : and in order to re-people their cities and country, the 
Marquis Albertus Urfus brought great numbers from as far as Nimeguen (Trajeftum) and 
the banks of the Rhine, and even from the fea coafts, viz. Hollanders, Zclanders, Brabanters, 
and Flemings : “ whereby,” fays the fyc&ytcr Helmoldus, in his Chronicon Sclavorum, 
Lib. ii. Cap. 89. who livJd in this age, 46 the biftops and clergy of Saxony rejoiced much, 
as the churches were thereby increafed, as well as the tithes. At this time,” adds this fame 
author, u the Hollanders began to inhabit the countries on the fouth bank of the Elbe, and 
alfo many other cities and provinces, even to the (Saltum Boicmlcum) Bohemian Foreft.” 
In many of thofe provinces the Saxons had originally been the inhabitants, but were gradually 
driven out by the Sclavi : and now again the Saxons, fupported by their duke, Henry the 
Lion, who had conquered the countries north of the Elbe, from the double motive of revenge, 
and of zeal for Chriftianity, difpoflefs the Sclavi and Vandals, by degrees, of all thepi evinces 
near the fouth fhorcs of the Baltic Sea, making many of the vanquished people their fervants 
and labourers, and others, whom they did not kill, or drive out of the country, they fold to 
the Danes, Poles, Bohemians, &c. Hence the modern word have and fiavery, though fome- 
what differently written and pronounced in different countries, became an appellation of 
drudgery and bondage all over Europe : It is called flaaf by jhe Germans, efclave by the 
French, efclavo in Spain, fhiavo in Italian, and {lave in Engiifh. “ Slave,” fays Dr. Skinner 
in his Etymologicon, u a natlonc Slctva t feu Slavonic# *, quorum ingots ntmerus, parihn a GVr- 
4i manis, partifn a Vemth y hello dim captus ejl , ct pro fervit Us divatditus” This treatment of 
the Sclavi was began by the Emperor Henry the Fowler, about the year 927, carried on by 
Ills fon Ofcho the Great, and com pleated under Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony and Ba- 
varia, about fix hundred years after*their firft coming into Germany. Thus, by the exter- 
mination of the Sclavi, their depopulated country were re-peopled by Saxons, Netherlander^ 
&c. as already mentioned, who rebuilt the demolilhed towns in a better manner, altering the 
fituation of fome of them, as Lubeck, Wifmar, Ac. fo as to be more convenient for the 
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commerce of the Baltic Sea : fo that they formed or reftored, in this and the next century, 

almoft all the fea pom in this country ; all which was improved and increafed very much In 
a fhort time, by opening a correfpondence with other .Chriftian countries ; whereas, the 
Sclav! and Vandals, being obit mate Pagans, were confitbred by the Chriftians of thofe times 
as little better than dogs, and therefore had very trifling correfpondence with them : indeed there 
is too much ground to believe, that the clergy of thole ignorant and bigoted times ufed mi- 
juftifiable means for exciting the princes and people againft them, in order to accelerate their 
deftruftion as a nation. 

In this year, wc find a charter from Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony, &c. to the city of 
Wilbuy in the ifle of Gothland, for. uniting in peace and friendfhip the Germans and the 
Gothlanders ; which laft people he had now' forgiven, and taken into his favour, granting 
them the fame privileges as had been granted them by his grandfather, the Emperor Lotharius 
II. ; particularly, a paflage through his dominions with their merchandize, toll free" tie in- 
flicts penalties on the Germans for killing a Gothlander; and finally, puts them on a level 
.with his own fuhjccts, provided they in Gothland treat his fubjedts in the fame manner, and 
more frequently refort to his port of Lubeck. Lambecii Mantilla veterum Diplomatum, 
printed at the end of bis Origines Hamburgcnfes. 

25164 Hiftorians remark, that, about this year, the people of Holland firft began to have any con- 
liderablC'Or regular herring fishery ; and ftriclly obferved the feveral flat ions or places on the 
coafts where that filli was to be found in all the different feafons. Yet they had not as yet, 
nor for above two hundred years later, difeovered the true method of pickling herrings ; al- 
though they had now, and probably Ipng before, a method of faking them, though perhaps 
only for preferring them but for a fhort fpacc, %xid not probably with the fine relifh of modem 
pickled herrings.. * * 

$195 The city of Briftol, we have feen, was a place of fome account in the fifth century, when 
the Romans left Britain : yet we find but little mention of it, except in Doomfday Book, and 
by William of Malmfbury, in 1139, till the eleventh year of Henry II. when that King 
granted a charter to his burgeiles of Briftol, “ to be free of tolls, paffage, &c. throughout 
li England, Wales, and Normandy, and that none difturb them therein under forfeiture of 
' li len pounds;” whereby it appears, at that time, to be the King’s .own town, as the ftile 
then was : but when this King, or his fon Richard L gave Briftol to John earl of Morton, 

, .afterwards King John, does not fo clearly appear. However, among the printed charters of 
Briftol, we find that the Earl of Morton “ granted fundrv privileges to all his men and friends, 
** Frenchmen, L c. Normans, Englifhmen, Welch, and Irithmen,” whom he here ftiies, 
** My Burgeiles in Briftol, dwelling within the walls and without : 5,? as the ancient walls 
were of great compafs, as^ now appears by the old gates, and as there were fuhurbs without 
the wails, Briftol muft, at this time, have been a very confiderable city. “ And that they 
<e be not fued, nor be obliged to fuc without theytown, except in pleas for foreign tenements. 
“ They fhali be free from tolls, &c. No foreign merchant fhali buy, within the town of any 
** ft ranger, hides, com, or wool, but only of the burgeiles. No foreigner {hall have any 
« tavern but in his fhip, nor fhali retail cloth but in the fair. No ftrangcr fhali tarry in the 
** town with his merchandize, to fell the fame, 'longer than forty days. Burgeiles, and their 
** widows, may marry thcmfelvcs, their Jons and daughters, without the licence of their 
44 lotis. Shall have all their reafouable guilds as fully as they held them in the times of 
Robert, and William his fon, carls of Gloccfter.” By this charter we may learn fome- 

thing 
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thing of the cufloms and commerce of thofe times; as that the townsmen, here iliied buvgcfles, 
b elide their fubjeftion to their lord-paramount, had alio their particular patrons or fu peri or 
lords, to whom they were in fo me refpc&s iubjeft, and probably paid feme annual acknow- 
ledgment *, fo little was there of real freedom then enjoyed by the town fine n in moil places of 
England : yet it is, however, plain, that Briilol was, at this time, a conquerable port of 
commerce, according to the commerce of thofe days. Hereby alfo we fee how much the 
bnrge/Ies, or townfmen, already ill treated foreigners retorting to them for trade, which fhort- 
fighted mariner of reftraint on fl rangers continued for many years in . England, though with 
forne occalional relaxation by our wifer princes. 

The wars between Genoa and Pifa, on the lcore of emulation and of commerce, and par- 
ticularly for the poffeiSon of the ifies of Sardinia and Corfica, were lb frequent in this cen- 
tury, that it would be aimoil cndlefs to deferibe all their conrlkfts, both by lea and land. We 
find them engaged warmly in 1167, and the neighbouring final ler republic of Lucca in vain 
attempting to mediate between them ; the Qenoefe, in the following year, giving a great de- 
feat on land to the Pifans. • By this interference, however, of the republic of Lucca, it ap- 
pears to have been more powerful than it is at prclcnt. 

1169 The deftrudlion of the two mercantile Pagan cities of Julia and Winet, and the building* 
ofLubeck, Roflock, and other new Chriftian cities on and near the Baltic Ihores, drew the 
difperfed merchants of the two former into the latter, and produced a beginning to an afib- 
ciation of thofe new mercantile cities, as we have already obierved : yet it would be difficult, 
if not impoffible, to fix the precife year of that alTociation, afterwards called the Han feat ic 
League, which was not only intended for prote&ing themfdves from the like calamity, which 
had fallen on the cities deftroyed by the Danes, ifut alfo from pirates, who, about that time, 
in felled the Baltic Sea, and Occafioned great interruptions of commerce. Wcrdcnhagcn fixes 
on the year 1169 for this firft confederacy, 'which confuted of the twelve following towns on 
the Baltic Shore, viz. Lubeck, Wifmar, Bollock, Straclfund, Grvpefwald, Anclani, Stetin, 
Col berg, Stolpe, Dantzick, Elbing, and Koningfb erg; though probably not all of them at 
one and the fame time ; as feme of them do not appear to have been founded till a later 
period. Yet the learned Lambecius, librarian to the Emperor Leopold, is of opinion, that 
the Hans-Lcague did not properly commence till after the league between Lubeck and Ham- 
burg, in the year 1241. Be this as it may, it Lems very extraordinary, that none of the 
German writers fhould have ever difeovered the genuine import and true meaning of the 
word Hans, in Latin, Hanfa, until Lambecius defines it cxa&ly in the lame fenfe as in King 
John of England’s charters to feverai EngHfh towns, particularly to York city, and to 
Dunwich in Suffolk, in the year 1199, viz. a foeiety or corporation, united for their 
joint benefit. Petri Lambecii Oiigincs Hamlmrgenfes, Lib, ii. p. 61. Hamburg!, anno 1706, 
in Folio. See the year 1266. Werdenhagcn, the prolix Imlthiog raphe r of the Haas -Towns, 
was quite igoo.nmt of this, and makes the word Hans to be a compound of three words, viz. 
Am-dcr-See, i. e. on, or by the fea; becaufe, as he alleges, the firft union confided of maritime 
cities only* Aimoft all other later authors, not excepting even Rapin do Thoyras, have 
adopted this opinion of Werdcnhageu, or have other wife quite miftakm its meaning. It: 
was, it teems, a handing rule of this confederacy, that no city fhould be admitted info the 
Hunts League, but fuch as were either fituated on the -fca, or on fome navigable river, com- 
modious for maritime commerce. Another Handing rule was, Hot to admit any city into 
their league, which did not Keep the keys of their own gates, and did not moreover mrcife 
Vox,, L X c h d 
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1169 civil jurifdiftion within themfeives : yet it was admitted, that, m other refpefts, they might 
acknowledge fome foperior lord or prince: And upon this principle, they admitted many 
cities in the Netherlands, to which cities their own princes are hound by, oath to prelerve 
their privileges entire. A glorious inftance of their judgment, as well as their love of 
liberty. 

The Hans -Towns were not lefs prudent in the choice of their proteftor, than in mofl other 
Heps they took for the advancement of their common interefts : lor, as they could not fafely 
deft a pro te ft or, who was not a member of the German empire, fo they thought it equally 
prudent to fix on one, whole government, like their own, was free or republican, and not 
too powerful to be able to overturn their commercial fyftera. ft his naturally inclined them 
to chufe the grand mailer and German knights of the crofs, fettled in PruiTla, for their pro- 
teftor, who, lince the difeovery of Livonia by the fhips of Bremen, as we have already re- 
lated, had made a conqucfl of that fine country, and erected a new republic there, about the 
year 1212, of which the grand mailer was the head : thus the Hans-Towns became poffeffed 
of all the commerce of the fouth fhores of the* Baltic, from* Denmark to the bottom of the 
gulph of Finland, containing countries productive of many excellent and neceffary commo- 
dities for commerce, in confequence of the many large rivers running from them into that 
fea. Thus thefe two different republics, or rather confederacies, remained united for more 
than three centuries, and until the diffoiution of the republic of the German Knights, in the 
year 1 525 : which diffoiution, with other concurring circumftances, proved one great caufe 
of decay to the wealth, power, and union of the Hanseatic cities : for although Denmark, 
Sweden, Poland, and France, and at length Philip II. of Spain, had, at different periods, 
feverally propofed to be protestors of the Hanfeatic league, yet they never would admit of any 
other proteftor but the Grand Mailer and Knights of the Teutonic Order. Now, although 
there may appear fome contradiftion, or anachronifra, with refpeft to what all the German 
writers feem to agree in, viz. that, from the very beginning of the Hans-confederacy, it had 
no other proteftor than the Teutonic Order, yet that is cafily reconciled, by only fuppofing, 
that as foon as the Hans-T owns became confiderable, they made choice of that protection, 
although, perhaps, the beginning might be fomewhat prior to the proper ereftion of the Teu- 
tonic Order; which, however, is confeffed to be very doubtful. Thuanus, Lib. ii. Hill, fui 
Temporis, thinks the Hans-League as old as the year 1200, a little before the reign of the 
Emperor Frederick II. which began in 1211 ; “ crlgo autem foclctath ab anno faluth 1200 
« reperhur , faith ante tempora Frederic} 1 L Werdenhagen, and other German writers, 

have made it a very favourite point, to prove the antiquity of this confederacy, upon which 
the Hanfeatics long and ftrongiy built their unreafonable privileges -in England, viz. their 
charter from our King Henry HI. which will be mentioned in the next century. And this 
111 ay at prefent fuffice for cheir antiquity. 

The Hans-confederacy had an extraordinary general affembly every ten years, at which 
they folemnly renewed their union, admitted new members, and excluded old ones, if re- 
fraftory, 1 Ac. , This league was folemnly renewed in 1284, and confirmed a great many times 
in fuccecding ages. Yet particular cities, for their own private ends, have fometimes dif- 
joined ihemfclves from the league, which oftentimes occafioned fierce difputes. 

The whole confederacy was divided into four claffes, over each of which a certain city pre- 
fided. At the head of the firft, and alfo of the whole union", was Lubcck, of old, very rich 
and potent. To this city were committed the common flock and records of the confederacy, 

and 
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1169 and here they tifaally held their general aftcmblies : This particular ckA eemrined ilu Van* 
dalic and Pomeranian towns. Cologne was head of the fecond daft, which comprehended 
the towns of the countries of Cieves, Overyfiel, Gelcerhad, Mark, and WhttphrJia. BriurA 
wick was at the head of the third clafs, comprehending the cities of Saxony. And Darn rick 
•was the chief of the fourth clafs, over the towns of Proffia and Livonia. Thus united, they 
carried on an immenfc commerce for thofe times, and, by the favour of Princes, eibbIKkci 
. themfelves in many foreign countries. 

There was an early difiin&ion made by the Netherlander^, fee. between the Eafleriings 
or oriental Hans-Towns, lying chiefly on die Baltic Shore;] ; and the\veftern Ifcis-Towm-q 
whereof Cologne was the chief. Thefe laid are laid to have joined in a peculiar league, for 
protecting their commerce again ft the incurfions of the Normans towards the Rhine ; and a,-; 
thofe incurfions happened as early 'as the eighth and ninth centuries, it is probable enough 
thafc thofe weftern cities were thus confederated very confiderably earlier than the general I Ian- 
featic con/edeiacy, and might give birth to the latter. 

The city of Copenhagen,* the prefent capital of Denmark, is of no greater antiquity than 
a" out this time; when, in the reign of King WalJemar I. the Danes began to lay the foun- 
dations of the town, or rather caftie, for a protection to Ihipping againlt the fea pirates, then 
very numerous, and therefore named Kiopmans-Hafen, or the port of merchants. This 
icon drew numbers of people thither, fo that from a few fiihermerPs huts, it quickly inercafed 
to a large town ; and its haven and fituation being very advantageous, it became the capital 
rdidencc of theDanifh court inftead of Rofchild, an inland city in the fame ifle of Zealand. 
It is at prefent a fine large and beautiful city, with a good haven for all the Danifh royal navy, 
as well as for trading Ihips, Ac. 

The foundation of the famous city of Dantzick is alfo generally aferihed to Waldcaiar, 
about this time; who, as well as ionic of his predeceflors and fucccflbrs, had made great con- 
<j uefts on the coafts of Pomerania and Pruffia : it was at firfi only a fort, to guard the river 
Yiiiula, but foon grew up into a city, called at firfi Danefiwic, but fince corrupted into 
"Dantzick. It afterwards fell to the Dukes of Pomerania, one of whom, in the year 127 r, 
pawned it to the Marquis of Brandenburg, who, in 1308, fold it to the Grand Mailer of the 
Teutonic Knights for ten thoufand marks of filver, as he did, three years alter, the reft oi 
Pomcrcllia for the further fum of one hundred thoufand marks . yet there were fierce and 
frequent contentions between Poland and thofe Knights of the Crois, touching the dominion 
of this city and adjacent country. Dantzick has long flourhlied in commerce, though with 
' various fortune, and is happy in its fituation for conveying the commodities of Poland to 
the reft of Europe. It contains infinite ftores of corn, timber, flax, cordage, Ac. and, next 
to Hamburg, is at this time, and has Jong been, the moil mercantile city of all the Hans- 
Towns. * 

About this time, according to Hclraoldus, Lib. ii, Cap. u* there was ufually a great refort 
of Chriftian flaps and vefFels to the ifle of Rugen, near the mouth of the river Oder, on the 
coaft of Pomerania, for catching of hei rings, and he particularly mentions the month of 
November for that fifhin'g feafon. He alfo adds, That, of all the nations of the Sclav!, thofe 
of Rugen remained the iongeft an$l moil obit mate in Pagamfai, even down to this time. 

Mr. Madox, in his Hiftory of the Exchequer, Cap. x, P. $39, acquaints 1 as, that not only 
King Henry IL paid penfious to his old femnts, worn out by age or fickncfs, of one penny 
arid a penny .halfpenny per day ; but that alfo King Henry III. did' the fame, and that in the 
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forty-ninth year of his reign, he direfts the fheriff of EfFex to pay to his porter two-pence 
per day, till the King fhould otherwife provide for him ; which two-pence, having as much 
filvcrasis in our fix-pence, would go as far as, or rather further than, fixteen-pence of out 
modern money in the purchafe of all the neceffaries of life. 

1169 Mackmurg, or Dermot, lord or king of Leinfter in Ireland, being, in the year 1167, cx~ 
to pelled his kingdom for a rape, committed upon the wife of the King of Brefinia, applied to 
1172 King Henry IL of England for fuccour, promifing to him in return the fovereignty of that 
kingdom : Henry refuling to undertake the war himfelf, on account of its expence, gave leave 
to all Englishmen to aftift him. Mackmurg hereupon makes an agreement, under the au- 
thority of King Henry lid’s letters patent, with Richard Strongbow, earl of Pembroke, that 
on condition of his enabling him, at his own expence, to be reftored, he fhali have his 
daughter in marriage, and therewith the fucceftion to his kingdom ; and on two other Lng- 
ltfhmen of note, viz. Robert Fitz-Stephcn, and Maurice Fitz Gerald, he agreed to bellow 
large poffeffions in Leinfter, for their joining to affift him. Fitz-Stephen was -the firft Eng- 
lishman, fince the Norman conqueft, that hadrattempted Ireland ; he landed there in 1170, 
with three hundred and ninety men, and poffefled himfelf of Wexford, on behalf of Mack- 
murg ; and Strongbow followed with twelve hundred more. 

Rut King Henry II. would not lofe fo favourable an opportunity of pofleffing fuch a 
noble country, to which he had looked with a longing eye from the very firft year of his 
reign : for, in the year 1172, he obliged Strongbow to give yp into his hands all the territory 
which he had conquered in Ireland, and went thither himfelf with an army, where the Kings 
or Lords of Connaught, Cork, Meath, V riel, Qffory, Limerick, and feme other petty 
princes, as alfe the bifhops fubmitted tYxemfelves to Henry, and to his fucccffors, and alio 
erefted for him a great palace in Dublin, according to Stow and Mixers. Sir James Ware, in 
his Antiquities and Hiftory of Ireland, Chap. xxii. fays, a That this palace was built of 
fmooth rods, after a wonderful manner, near St. Andrew’s church without that city, where 
“ King Henry, with the princes above-mentioned, celebrated Chriftmas feftivaL” A little 
after, fays Camden, King Henry II. traniplanted an EngJifh colony from Rriftol to the an- 
cient city of Dublin ; which city, then probably drained of inhabitants, he bellowed on the 
laid colony in the following terms, viz. u With all the liberties and free cuftoms which thofe 
** of Briftol enjoyed.” And from that time, fays Camden, “ Dublin flourished more and 
u more; and has, in many doubtful and dangerous conjunflures, (hewn remarkable inftances 
€i of its loyalty to the Kings of England.” Sir James Ware further fays, that they never 
built houfes of brick or ftonc, feme few religious hordes excepted, before the reign of King 
Henry IL when, in imitation of the Englith, they began to make ufe of thofe materials. 

Thus was this truly noble ifland, in appearance eafiiy gained to the Engllfh empire ; an 
Bland, as the late King William III. laid to Marefchal Schombcrg, when he firft landed on 
it, extremely well worth fighting for, not only for its real and intrinfic excellence in point of 
fertility, extent, and revenue ; but more eminently on account of its peculiar importance to 
Great Britain, in point of fituation ; fince, were it to be in the hands of any other foreign 
potentate, or even but barely and abfolntdy independent of Britain, though without an im- 
mediate fubjeftion to any other potentate ; in either Ireland, lying fo near us, is capable 
of doing infinite hurt to our commerce and manufa&uics, our navigation and fifheries* and, 
we had almoft (aid, to our own immediate fafety and independence • but we fhali hereafter 
jfec* that Ireland was not fo eafiiy to be reduced to an entire fubjeaion, as was u firft 

. imagined. 
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imagined. On the contrary, Ireland, as Sir John Davis rightly ohferves, was not to be 
fubdued but by flow fteps and degrees, and by feveral attempts in feveral ages. Sir John Da- 
vis is of opinion, that the old Irifh natives never raifed any corporation towns ; fuch, and c« 
lpecially the fea port towns, having been folely founded by the Eaflerlings, who were a mer- 
cantile people, which the former never were. 

11 70 The Welch hiilorians have handed down to us the following feemingly romantic account 
of the difeovery made, in the courfe of this year, of a country far weft from Europe, by Ma- 
doc, a younger foil of Owen Guyneth, prince of North Wales. This Mndoc, feeing his 
brethren and nephews at war for the fucceffion to their father, and his country involved in mi- 
fery, choft/to feek adventures in feme foreign land. For this end, he embarked in a lliip 
from the north coaft of Ireland, and failing far weft ward, became to a land where he difeovered 
many ft. range things. He however returned to Wales again, where he provided no fewer 
th a ft ten fail of lhips, on board of which he engaged a confiderabic number of both fexes, with 
whom hejagain failed for that ftrange country, from whence neither he, nor any of his com- 
pany ever returned, nor were ever heard 5 f more. Others fay, that he left the people there, 
and returned to Wales, from 'whence he made his third voyage thither, and, after that, was 
never heard of again. 

Some relations of the Spaniards, who fir ft difeovered America three hundred and thirty 
years after, feem, though faintly, to confirm this ftory, by affirming, that on their firft arrival, 
they found the native Indians paid honour to the Crofs. There are Welch writers alfo, 
who have found out an affinity between fevcial words in the native Indian language of the 
Americans, and thofe of the Welch tongue. % 

At the coronation in this year, of the. young King and Cjfeeen of England, in the eighteenth 
year of his father Henry! L Madox, in his JHiftory of the Exchequer, tells us, that the She- 
riffs of London difburied the money, their coronation robes coiling eighty-feven pounds ten 
fhiilings and four pence. There is a great deal mentioned of iilk garments, as, Pr» inbus 
Pannis fends , eight pounds fix lhillings. — For fifteen cloths for the King, twenty-eight 
pounds. And in the fourteenth of King John, we find mention of iundrylllkcn cloths (t't 
Pannis fends) of Spain. 

1172 The Weavers Company of London is, without doubt, of great antiquity, and was proba- 
bly in being, before corporations, in the legal and modern fenfc of that word, exifted. James 
Howell, in his Londinopolis, p* 123, gives us a fketch of the charter of King Henry IT. 
which, being without a date, we have here placed in the middle of that King’s reign ; 
il Granting to the weavers in London their guild, with all the freedom and cuftoms they had 
u in his grandfather’s (King Henry I.) days, yielding yearly for the fame to him two marks 
u of gold.” Stow quotes a charter of this King's, importing, u That if any cloth were 
u found to be made of Spanifh wool, mixed with Englifh wool, the Mayor of London Ihould, 
fee it burnt. Which fhews the antiquity of Englifh woollen cloths king all made of Spanifh 
wool* 

1173 This year gives us the rife, or original, of the famous ceremony praffifed yearly at Venice 
on Afcenfion-day, of the reigning Doge’s wedding the Adikitic Sea with a gold ring, by 

• throwing it into the fame. It feeras, the State of Venice having taken' part with Pope Alex- 
ander ILL againft the Emperor Frederick Barbarofla, who had obliged that Pope to fly to 
Venice for protection, they made the Emperor’s fon, Otho, a prifoner in a fea fight on the 
•coaft: of Iftria* and took the Admiral’s galley, with forty-eight other fhips* Whereupon, that 

* ■ Pope, 
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Pope,' coming to meet the Doge, Sebaftian Zani, at Venice, prefented h : m with a gold ring 
in teftimony of his gratitude, faying, 44 Take this ring, and bind the Adriatic Sea therewith 
44 to thee in wedlock ; which ceremony you and your fuceeflors fhall annually perform, that 
44 lateft pofterity may know you have acquired the dominion of this fea by right of conqueft, 
44 and that as the wife is fubjeft to her hufoand, fo is this fea to your republic/’ Such are 
the grounds of the mighty pretenfions of this republic to the dominion of the Adriatic Sea. 
Yet fo wife a {late as Venice for a while improved this feeming feather to their fubflantial ad- 
vantage ; for they thereupon affumed the title of fovereigns of the Adriatic, and to be its guard 
from pirates and other invaders ; and even to prohibit failing on it to fuch nations as .they dif- 
Jiked, and to demand a tribute of all foreign {hips failing on it : yet fo early as the thirteenth 
century, Ancona difputed the right of Venice to this exclufive power, which is quite obfolete 
in our days. 

1174 So powerful was the Hate of Genoa at this time, that in their treaty with Raymond, count 
ofTouloufe, Marquis of Provence, and Duke of Nai bonne, they oblige that JPrince, accord- 
ing to Baptifta Burgus, lib. ii. cap. 13, to flipulate, 44 To prohibit the merchants of all his 
44 dominions from going, or fending others to fea, on account of trade, without the confcnt 
44 of the Confuls, and majority of the Counfellors of Genoa, under forfeiture to him of all 
44 the profits of their voyage, and of one third of the principal or flock fent out. And in cafe 
44 they fall into the hands of the Genoefe, they fhall forfeit the like to that republic.” 

. &§* In the fame treaty, that Prince gave up to the republic*of Genoa, cities of Marfeilles 
and Monaco, and all the ports between the caflle of Turfeia and Narbonne. 

Thus were thofe two republics of Venice and Genoa, together with that of Pifa, at this 
time become miflreffes of the whole commerce of the Mediterranean coafts, and aifo of molt 
of that of the ocean, till deprived of much 0/ it by the Hans-Tbwns in the next and fucceed- . 
ing centuries ; while ah the great neighbouring monarchies looked on, and feemed eafy and 
contented, now and long after* barely with being fupplied by them, at their own prices, with 
whatever they wanted from other parts, either for delicacy or neceflary con fumption. 

$175 There mull have been feme confiderable trade or wealth at this time in Scotland, for that 
country, according to Speed, who quotes He&or Boetius, to be able to raife fo large a ranforn 
as one hundred thoufand pounds for redeeming their king, William, furnamed the Lion, 
who, having had a difpute with King Henry II. of England concerning -the poffeffion of part 
of the county of Northumberland, was by a ftratagem taker* prifoner. ’The one half 'of this 
fuppofed ranforn, i, e v fifty thoufand poufids, equal now, in quantity of filver, to one hundred 
and fifty thoufand pounds of our money, was paid in ready coin ; the other half was to be 
paid at a future time, for which the counties of 'Northumberland, Cumberland, and Hun- 
tingdon, then in Williams pofleffion, were -given in pawn. We have, in our introduction, 
fully proved, that not only now, but Tor alxnoft two hundred years later, the money or coins 
of England and Scotland were exa&iy* of the fame {lamp, finenefs, and value ; wherefore,, for 
Scotland to have raifed ,fo much at that time, as Archbifhop Nicholfon alfo obferves, in his 
.Scotiih Hifioricai Library, ' that nation muft have had more confiderable riches, in proportion 
to England, than in later times ; as we find, a few years after, how difficult it was even for Eng- 
land to raife but twice as much for King Richard the FiriTs ranfojn. We moreover find even 
♦ this very King William of Scotland paying ten thoufand marks to King Richard L for the re- 
demption of Roxburgh Cattle’ and of Berwick, in the year 1189, which places had been part 
of William’s hefidc the above fum of money, according to Speed’s Hiftoryi mt Ra- 
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pin adds, that Richard now alfo difcharged William and his fucceffors, by authentic charter, 
from the homage, which Henry II. had extorted from him, for the fovereignty of all Scot- 
land. 

xi8o We have feen by Doomfday Book, under the year 1086, that even fo early as, and proba- 
bly fornewhat prior to, the Norman conqueft, the feudal laws or tenures generally fupplied the 
fovereigns of thofc countries wherein they were eftabli fined, u e. Germany, France, Eng- 
land, and Scotland, with armies in time of war, according to their refpe&ive tenures, with- 
out being obliged to lay heavy taxes on their whole people, as in modern times. Yet,, thofc 
feudal lords proved not only troublefome but dangerous, to their fovereigns ; for as they had 
numerous feudatory fub-vaffals, they fometimes united againft their princes, of which our 
King John of England, and his fon Henry III. had fatal experience. It was from fimilar 
confiderations, as well as from the gradual increafe of the people, that the fovereigns of the 
abov£ mentioned countries were induced pretty early, more efpecially in this and the next two 
centuries, «to form a new kind of military power, independent of their ancient vafTalage, by 
granting large' immunities to their belt Ebwns, which were now beginning to recover them- 
felves from the devaluations of the barbarous invaders of the preceding times. Our King 
Henry IL upon his acceflion to the throne, in the year 1154, is faid to have demolifhed one 
thoufand one hundred and fifteen caftles, which thofe feudal vaflals, under -"the denomina- 
tion of Barons, had erefted for their defence and fafety all over England, during the 
wars between King Stephens and this King’s mother, the Emprefs Maud; although the 
Barons re-built their caftles in the two following reigns, — Selden’s Jani Anglorum Facies alte- 
ra, book ii. chap 9, This fcheme, of forming a n^w power and revenue out of towns or ci- 
ties, produced a double advantage to both prince and people : for, while it tended to weaken 
the feudal tenures, it gavb, at the fame tims, as it were, a beginning to the commerce of thofe 
towns ; the inhabitants of which agreed to pay an annual rent or fine to the crown, in con- 
fideration of their being endowed with fundry privileges, which protected them from the for- 
mer arbitrary power of the feudal Lords or Barons. 

Madox, in his Hiftory of the Exchequer, chap. x. fixes the commencement of this new 
conftitution, as it may be termed, to this twenty-fixth year of King Henry II, when, next 
after London, the town of Southampton was the firft to whom fuch new privileges were 
granted ; and we fhali hereafter fee many other towns receive the like privileges from Jthis King 
and his two fons and fucccffers the fame immunities were alfo granted by the Scotifh kings 
to tlieir towns. In Germany, the Emperors had begun this artifice a little fooneri The city 
of Spire, in the year 1166, purchafed the immunity of eleding her own magiftrates, notwith- 
ftanding the oppofition of her Bilhop. In Italy, partly through the Emperor’s favour, and 
partly alfo from the Emperor’s being employed in wars and difputes elfewhere, fomc of the 
cities went much further, by erefting themfelves into independent republics ; and even began, 
like the fmall free ftates of antient Greece, to enter into confederacies for their mutual fafety. 
In France, Louis, furnamed the Younger, who began his reign in the year 1137, and died in 
1180, granted immunities to the town$ of his own demefnes, on condition that their inha- 
bitants fhould, in war,' repair armed under the King’s ftandard. He moreover infranchifed 
great numbers of bondmen, and made them free citizens of thofe towns, which towns he alfo 
privileged to eleft their own rpagiftrates, about the year 1138, whereby lie obtained of them 
confiderable fums for forming his army, ; 

* . * '■ ;%bout 
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About this time, Glafs Windows are faid to have been firft in any kind of common uie m 
England ; -they had been difeovered long before, but were very fcarce in private houfes, and 
ranked even till now as a kind of luxury, and as a mark of great magnificence. Italy bad 
them firft, next France, from whence the fafhion of ufing them came into England, 
j 1 8 1 Stetin, the capital city of Pomerania, now began, according to Werdenhagen, to be very well 
peopled by the Saxon Chriftians, who had driven out the Pagan SclavL This city was made 
a member of the Hans-league about the year 1364, and, after various changes of fortune and 
mailers, is at prefent fubjeft to the King of Pruffia, being a large, rich city, of confi- 
.derable trade, and well frequented by Britiih and other Shipping from various patts of Eu- 
rope. 

:i 182 The Emperor Frederic Barbarofla having taken the city of Lubeck from Henry the Lion, 
duke of Saxony, according to Lambecius, in his Origines Hamburgenfes, Lib. i. that place 
has to this day remained a free imperial city. And the anonymous author of the^Chronicon 
Sclavicum writes, that this Emperor appointed Lubeck to be the head, or* chief, of all the 
maritime cities of Germany, and that its Cojnfuls or chief* Magi ftrates fhould for ever after be 
imperial Counfellors. 

We find by Mezerai, that in this year, King Philip Auguftus of France, having compafled 
his park of Bois de Vincennes with a wall, he flocked it with deer, which our King Henry 1 L 
of England had feat over to him. 

$184 Madox, in his Baronia Anglica, cap. xiv. tells us, that.in the thirtieth of King Henry II. 
thirty-three cows and two bulls coft but eight pounds feven fhillings — and five hundred ilieep 
coil but 'twenty-two pounds ten fhillings, or about ten pence three farthings per Cheep— fixty-fix 
oxen for eighteen pounds three fhillings — for fifteen breeding mares two pounds twelve fhillings 
.and fix pence — for twenty-two hogs, one pound two fhillings— and eleven heifers for two pounds 
fourteen fhillings. By Bifhop Fleetwood’s Chronicon Preciofum, four hens were valued at two 
v pence, or an, halfpenny each : and a ram at eight pence, being in the proportion of about ten 
.to one in living then compared to now ; duly remembering that their fiber penny contained 
' ‘thrice as much filver as ours at this day. 

.1186 Hiftorians think it worth relating^ under this year, that the ftreets of the famous city of 
Paris were not paved with ftone, or, in other words, not paved at all till this period. Many other 
inftances might be produced from hiftorians of what we fhould, in our age, juftly term a great 
want -of elegance in fuch, and aim oft all other refpedts. It is here alfo to be obferved, that 
wheel carriages, at this time were very rare ; kings and queens, as well as great lords and ladies, 
inflead of chariots, rode on horfeback, fo that the ftreets were not, as in our times, conftant- 
ly requiring repair;; and as commerce was at an exceeding low ebb, excepting that of the Ita- 
lian free .cities, and the retail trade which was occafioned by courts, chiefly in ^metropolitan 
cities, .and the local traffic of other large towns, it is no wonder if we find, by many public 
regifters, and more private memoirs, a very great difference between the neatnefs, converii- 
encies, and elegance of cities and houfes of modern times, occafioned by the vaft flow of 
riches introduced by commerce, within the laft two centuries, and the age we are how treat- 
ing of ; which difference did not merely confift in one or a few inftances, but was extended 
to every branch, whether .of buildings, cloathing* drefs, ornaments, furniture, equipages, 
-diet, liquors, travelling, and almoft all other articles whatever. Such are the great effeCts of 
.an extended commerce, navigation, manufactures, &c. compared with the languid times of a 
mere landed intereft, when almoft the whole property of a great country or kingdom crinfifted 
• 5 a the then low funds of land rents ; and when there \yas fcarcely, except in very few coun- 
■ . . tries 
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tries, any medium, or middle rank of men, the clergy excepted, between the landed gentry 
and the mere flavilh peafantry.; the former arbitrary and tyrannical, the latter abjeft, poor, 
and deprefled : yet this was the cafe, not only in this century, but with foroe gradual variation 
for the better, even in the two fucceeding ones, and even in the fifteenth century itfelf, as 
will appear in its due order. This remark may, we hope, in fome degree fave us the trouble 
which, otherwife, would be needful to be taken in the fucceeding periods of this work. 

1187 The ancient cathedral church of St, Paul’s in London 'being burnt down about this time, 
a new one on a much larger fcale was begun, built all on arches or vaults of Hone, which, 
fay our authors, was a wonderful work, before that time unknown to the people of this na- 
tion, and now brought in by the French; the ftones being fetched from Caen in Nor- 
mandy. 

Notwithftanding what we have juft remarked of the poverty of this century in general, yet 
the Grand Chronique de Hollande et Zelande, under this -year, obferves, though perhaps 
with fome ‘exaggeration, “ That the town^and port of Stavern in Friefland was now in its 
“ zenith of riches and commerce ; their merchants being fo opulent, that they gilded the very 
“ feats they fat on, and the pofts of their boufes.” Yet fuch is the inftability of all things 
on earth, that even before the conclufion of this century, a great bank of fand was 
formed in the harbour, which utterly barred fhips of burden from entering into it ; do that 
this once famous emporium, not a little celebrated by the Netherland hiftorians, fell foon to 
decay, and is at prefent in a mean condition, though once the refidence of the kings of Frief- 
land. 

While the Genoefe arid Pifans, both very powerful at fea, carried on cruel war againft 
each other for a great part of this century, their fitter- republic of Venice continued to improve 
her commerce, and enlarge her dominions,* more efpecially eaftward, or in the Levant, as 
already obferved. Yet, in this year, the Emperor Frederic Barbarofla found means to perfuade 
the two former republics to fulpend their quarrels againft each other, and to join their forces to 
the other Chriftian powers againft Saladin, the Saracen Prince of Egypt, who had at this time 
poflefled himfelf of all Judea, with the city of jerufalem; fo that the Chriftians for a while 
recovered feveral places in the Holy Land, but foon loft them again. Afterwards, the forces 
of the Genoefe and Pifans were employed by the Emperor Henry VI. fon and fucceffor of 
Frederic Barbarofla, in the conqueft of Sicily from the Norman princes, who had bellowed 
great privileges in that ifland on the Venetians, then the great rivals of the other two repub- 
lics : yet when the Normans were expelled Sicily, the war between Genoa and Pifa broke out 
afrefh in x 195, and lafted till the year xaia. 

1188 The city of Hamburg was, by this time, grown fo confiderable in trade and wealth, that, 
according to Werdenhagen, Vol. I. Part iii. cap. 3, it was able'in this year to aflift with mo- 
ney, Adolph earl of Holftein, who accompanied the Emperor Frederic Barbarofla in his ex- 
pedition to the Holy Land. In return for which afliftance, he beftowed great privileges on 
Hamburg, which he got the Emperor to confirm : fuch as “ That none fhould ere& any 
u caftle or fort within two miles of that city — that its inhabitants, and their fhips and mer- 
■“ chandizes, fhould be free from tolls on the Elbe — that none of its citizens goods fhould be 
“ liable to be detained or arretted in Holftein,” &c. 

iiSq At this time, that warlike Prince, Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony, Bavaria, and Bnihf- 
wick, was the moft potent of all the German princes ; for, befide the ancient Saxony, which, 

' excepting Holftein, and what the Bifhop of Hamburg poflefled, he almoft entirely eBjoyed ; 
Vox.. I. \ Y • he 
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2189 he was Lord of both Bavarias, and had conquered the countries beyond the Elbe* now named 
Lawenburg and Mecklenburg, from the Pagan Winiti, into whole country Ire had tranfplant- 
ed feyeral colonies of Brabanters, Flemings, and Hollanders, after expelling many of the ha-- 
tives* He had married the daughter of Henry IL king of England ; and it is here almoft 
needlefs to remark, that from him is defcended the prefent Royal Family of Great Britain:,- of 
the illuftrious houfe of Brunfwick-Lunenburgh. This Prince returning., in the year 1189, 
from England, had, during the abfence of the German- princes in Paleftine, made him-- 
felf matter of Lubeck, Staden, and Hamburg ; and upon demanding admittance into the then 
famous city of Bardewic, faid to- have been the greateft in all Germany, the citizens not only 
refufed it, but, as the German writers fay, affronted him in fo grofs* a manner, as to turn 
their bare pofterlors to him from their walls : that Prince hereupon attacked the city, and le- 
velled it to the ground, leaving, however, nine of its churches Handing, according to Arnol- 
dus, who continued the hiftorkal works of Helmoldus. If credit is to be given to the German- 
authors, Bardewic was built nine hundred and ninety years before the Incarnation, by Bardo, 
a Saxon, which was two hundred and thirty-five years before Rome, and termed" of old Vzcus> 
Bardorum . Charlemagne made it a Bifhop’s fee, and it became a place of very great commerce. 
To confirm its pretenfions to this high antiquity, Arnoldus alfo relates, &at, in his time; 
i* e« in the former part of the thirteenth century, there were found the following, verfes, cut 
on a Hone in the ruins of the gate of its cathedral, viz. 

Abraham dam natu$ y mo sc Treviris Tncipit or fits; 

Ci Hinc Annis Bardewic mills > fcss X quotas quinque™ 

ft 

Intimating, 5C the city of Treves to have been co-eval with the birth of the Patriach Abraham* 
and “ that .Bardewic was* built oiie thoufand and fixty-five years after Treves;” which 
finely is no adequate proof that this was the real age of that city,, any more than that the other 
was the right date of the building of Treves. It ftood within one mile of Lunenburg north- 
ward, which city grew up, according to Lindenbrogius T s Rerum Germanicarurrv &c. Scriptores, 
from its ruins. Lunenburg is faid to have been fo named,, from a cattle where the moon was 
worfhipped; and to have been deftroyed by Charlemagne, and not re-built till this period. 
Bardewic is now an obfcure village, confifti ng only of a cattle and fome few houfes. Ham** 
burg is Hkewife faid to have increafed in commerce and magnitude from the ruin of Bardewic* 
as did alfo the city of Lubeck. 

Upon the return of the Emperor Barbarofla and the Earl of Holftein from the Holy Land, 
Lubeck and Hamburg were retaken from Henry the Lion ; who, for oppofing the, Emperor, 
was profcribed and deprived of all his dignities and pofieffions, Brunfwick and Lunenburg 
only excepted ; yet, by the interpofition of his father inlaw, King Henry IL of England, 
he was rettored. The Ton of this great Prince was crowned Emperor at Rome m the year 
1207, by the* name of Otho IV. ■ • >, ■ 

Under this fame year, we find, in Lambecius’s Origines Hamburgenfes, lib. i. a charter of 
privileges granted to the city of Hamburg by the Emperor Frederic Barbarofla, which I take 
tube the very fame charter with that mentioned under the preceding year ri8S ; which Wer~ 

: denhagen, a lefs accurate author than Lambecius, fays, Was granted by Adolph, earl of Hoi- 

Hein, arid only confirmed by that Emperor ; wherein, exclufive of what is already mentioned 
in that place, it was granted, * That none but their citizens Ihoold be permitted to fifh with- 

*. * “ in 
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1189 4C in two miles of their city — that they fhould liave free pafturagc for their cattle, to go out 
66 in the morning, and return at night — liberty to cut wood for firing— to have two thirds of 
“ the fines for fhort raeafures of ale, bread, and fiefh — and liberty to negociate money by ex«* ‘ 
cc change, &c.” Which laft privilege ftiews, that Hamburg muft have been a coniiderable 
place of commerce, fince bills of exchange, or monies remitted by exchange, were very new* 
at this time in Europe, and .were then in ufe only in the molt coniiderable commercial 
cities. 

All which privileges the Emperor therein declares, He grants at the requeft of his well- 
beloved, faithful Count Adolph of Schowenburghf or Holftcin, for the benefit of thcfe 
# * e his citizens:” and which privileges the Count Adolph, in the following year, 1190* 
'confirmed to the faid city by another charter, reciting that now granted by the Emperor. 
From all which it appears, that Hamburg was not then an imperial city, in the proper fenfe 
of that defeription, which is, to be fubjefl: to none other lord but the Emperor, or fupremc 
head of the empire ; whereas, it is plain, that at this time, Hamburg was fubjeft to the 
Earls or Counts of Holftein. m 

This charter is alfo memorable for {hewing the antiquity of the Toll taken of ffaips paffing 
the Elbe at Staden, therein mentioned ; which is alfo a further proof of the importance, 
even fo early, of the maritime commerce of Hamburg. The toll at Staden is continued to 
this day. 

Lambecius farther obfervSs, that thefe privileges granted to Hamburg, were often confirm-* 
ed, and fometimes enlarged ; £a conference of which that city has greatly increafed in com- 
merce and wealth. * 

As this year concluded the reign of King Henry II. of England, we muft obferve, with 
others before us, that although this King* reigned fo long as thirty-five years, yet he never 
once demanded a fubfidy or aid from his people ; fo that the people of that age fcarcely knew 
What a general tax meant; even although he had wars with France, Scotland, and Wales, • 
and had fubdued Ireland, befide the expence which his domeftic troubles probably put him 
to this, however, is elfewhere accounted for in this work, by our kings poffeffing fo great 
a number of manors, in almoft all the counties of England. He is alfo faid, by feveral hif- 
torians, to have left in his.treafury at his death no lefs than nine hundred thoufand pounds 
. In money, L e . two millions feven hundred thoufand pounds of our money ; a fuxn, every 
thing confidered, incredible for that time, when one would think it more than doubtful, 
whether there was half fo much fpecie in the whole kingdom of England. If therefore it 
had been true, the bulk of fo vaft a fum, equal perhaps to more than ten millions now, in 
the procuring of all necefiaries, muft have been raifed from his large provinces on the conti- 
nent, viz. Normandy, Anjou, Aquitaine, &c. But the moft rational and probable account 
is, that he left about one hundred thoufand marks at his death, equal to two hundred thou- 
fand pounds of our money. — (See the year 1135.) Others call the fum nine hundred thou- 
sand livres, which 5 might occafion the miftaking the money for pounds fterling. Yet even 
this feems rather too large a fum for that time, four livres being then equal to one pound fter- 
ling, which made two hundred and twenty-five thoufand pounds fterling, or fix hundred and 
^ : feventy-five 'thoufand pounds of* our modern money. He is alfo faid to fiave left a very 
' great quantity of plate and jewels. - • , \ 

■ ' ' In thofe early times, ftone and brick buildings were very rare, even, in the city of London 

i itfelf, although very neceflary there, where, as yet, there was no nightly watch. To guard 
„ t 1 Y 2 . therefore. 
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1189 therefore againft thieves, as well as againft fire, which laft calamity had frequently happened 
in London, when its houfes were generally built of timber, and covered with reeds and draw, 
it was, in this firft year of King Richard I. decreed, in the mayoralty of Fitz-Ailwine, 
“ That thenceforth no houfes fhould be built within the city but of Hone, to a certain 
u height, and that they fhould be covered with Hate, or with burnt tile.” This, fays Howell 
in his Londinopolis, “ was the very caufe of fuch {tone buildings whereof many have re- 
** mained until our time, (/.<?. about the year 1650,) that for gaining of ground they have 
** been taken down ; and, in place of fome of them, being low, (as but two {lories above 
u the ground) many houfes of four and five {lories high are placed.” 

London alfo, about this time, began to have fome corporations of trades br handicrafts 
within it, as the fadlers and others, according to Madox’s Firma Burgi, and other hifto- 
rians. 

After London and York, it feems, at this time, that Winchefter muft have been a very 
confiderable place : for, in the firft year of King Richard L c 1189, he grants them u a charter 
u of privileges, confirming all former ones ; r and now grants to his faid citizens of the mer- 
“ chant guild, that they lhall not be obliged to be fued out of their own city — {hall be quit 
u of all tolls, laftage,” (which was a liberty, fays Dr. Brady, to carry their goods up and 
“ down in fairs and markets as they pleafed,) “ and pontage, in all his dominions and fea- 
t{ ports, as well in England as beyond fea.” And, after fome other obfolete and almoft for- 
gotten privileges herein mentioned, this King concludes his grant in the following remark- 
able manner, viz. Wherefore we will, and we ftri&ly order, that they and their heirs {hall 
44 have and hold all the aforefaid privileges, hereditarily, of us and our heirs.” In Mr. Ma- 
dox’s Firma Burgi, chap. i. fe£l. ix. we read. That the privileges of Colchefter as a commu- 
nity, are alfo traced back as far as 1189, the firft year of King 'Richard I. who granted the 
burgeffes thereof a Gilda Mercator ia. 

In tlie fame year, or the next following, according to Dr. Brady, King Richard I. grants 
a charter, anno primo regni> to the city of Lincoln, which was alfo a confiderable place at this 
time, containing fimilar immunities to thofe already granted to Winchefter. — And concludes 
with this material addition, viz. 44 Yielding annually one hundred and eighty pounds by 
44 tale, by the hands of the Mayor, (PrefoJttusJ of Lincoln, whom the citizens {hall yearly 
44 cleft out of their own body.” 

Mr. Madox, in his Firma Burgi, chap. I. feft. ix. tells us, that King Henry II. had be- 
fore, in this fame year, granted a Gilda Mercatoria to Wallingford, which, in old times, was 
a confiderable town, and alfo to Andover, Hellion, Dunwich, and Great Yarmouth. 

The city of York muft now have been a very confiderable place, when we find fo many 
Jews in it as fifteen hundred. The Jews of England were in thofe times a conftant refource 
for fupplying the wants of our kings. And although Richard I. being bent on an expedition 
to the Holy Land, had left orders that the Jews fhould not be molefted during his abfence, 
becaufe probably fie had received a fupply from them before he fet out ; yet fuch was the bigot- 
ry and fury of our people againft that wretched nation, inftigated too often by the clergy, and 
by many falfe, or, at lea#, very improbable reports of certain execrable and fecret praftices 
which, they ^exercifed in contempt of Chriftianity, that* they were frequently butchered, and 
much oftener pillaged and hartaffed by our people; At this King’s coronation, fome Jews 
ft riving too eagerly to get into the church to fee the folemnity, the people fell upon, and 
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Z189 In the following year, at Norwich, Stamford, St. Edmund’s Bury, Lincoln, and Lynn, the 
fame violences were committed againft the Jews. But what was done at York is moft extraor- 
dinary, viz. According to Drake’s Hiftory of York, and others, whilft King Richard was in the 
Holy Land, the populace of York fell upon the Jews of that city, and plundered their houfes. 
Whereupon the richeft of them retired into the caftle with their effe&s for fafety; which very • 
precaution proved their deftru&ion : F or the governor having oceafion to go into the city, upon 
his return, the Jews refufed to let him enter the caftle, fufpe&ing that he had made feme agree- 
ment with their enemies in the city for their deftruftion. This fo enraged the fherxfF and 
people, that they befieged the caftle. The Jews within it perceiving that certain death would 
be the confequence of their refiftance, took the horrible refolution to fet fire to all the towers 
of the caftle, and to cut the throats, firft of their wives and children, and then of themfelves, 
which moft of them inftantly performed. The reft furrendering, in hopes of mercy, were 
cruelly butchered by the mob. 

The Jews of York were, kfeems, great ufurers, or dealers in money, as they are generally 
every where at this day. It is almoft nefiHlefs to remark again, that the word ufury in thofe 
times, and long after, meant no more than barely the ufe or intereft taken for the loan of 
money. Thefe people are faid, at this time, to have lived in great fplendour ; fo that their 
wealth was probably their greateft crime. 

Even after this period, we find many Jews living at York in great wealth : a fare proof of 
that city’s having had mors trade and riches than at prefent ; as Jews very feldoim indeed* 
refort but to places of trade and commerce. 

We may here obferve, what others alfo have dqgie before us, that, for the five firft* Kings' 
reigns from the Norman Conqueft, ue, from 1066, to 1189, there is very little. mentioned 
by our hiftorians concerning the naval exploits of England : that what fleets or. fhipping we 
then had, were principally employed either in conveying thofe Princes - to and from the conti- 
nent, to their dominions in France, or elfe in the expeditions to the holy war, unlefs we ex- 
cept the conqueft of Ireland by King Henry II. - 

In Madox’s Hift. Exchequer, chap. x. p. 25.3. u In this firft year of King Richard I. certain 

preparations for his coronation were, Firft, A robe for William, fon of the Duke of 
“ Saxony, twelve fhillings and fixpence ; for eight hundred and feventy hens, two hundred 
u cups, and one thoufand three hundred and fifty fcutellisy or platters, four pounds five 
** fjiilliogs ; and for two thoufand plates, and two hundred cups, one pound five fhil- 
« lings and three-pence; two thoufand hens to be brought and kept at Weftminfter, for 
« the King’s coronation,, and two hundred more cups, eight pounds three fhillings and one 
“ penny ; twelve hundred plates, and five hundred cups, two pounds one fbilling and three- 
«* pence nine hundred hens, three pounds fifteen fhillings ; oi\e thoufand nine hundred hens, 
** and bringing them to London, eight pounds ten fhillings and one penny; one thoufand 
u plates, and two* hundred cups, one pound fix fhillings.” fcS* The number of hens, difhes, 
and cups fhew,, that in thofe early times, all that held of the King as his vafials, partook of his 
coronation dinner. The hens coft one penny each of their money, or three-pence of ours 5 and 
by the cheapnefs of the. cups and platters,, they were probably either of earthen-ware or of 
wood. ’ " . 

Theenthnfiaftic and romantic frenzy of this and the fucceeding age, exciting all tbe Princes 
of Chriftendom to wafte the blood and treafure of their fubjefts, for the recovery of the Holy 
Land out of the hands of the Saracens, did, in an eminent degree, influence curbing 
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Richard L from his firft acceffiou to the throne, to expend all the treafure which his father 
had left behind him, and at leaft as much more, which he obtained by extortion from his 
receivers, fcc. by felling his demefne lands, the caftles to William King of Scotland, the Earl- 
dom of Northumberland to the Bifhop of Durham, and by fundry other iinjuftifiable, wild, and 
extravagant means ; fo that according to Maimbourgh’s Hiftory of the Crufades, he was en- 
abled to equip, in the ports of England, Normandy, Britanny, Poiftdu, and Guienne, one of 
the fineft flee ; th.is had ' er before been put to fea. For when he weighed anchor from Mef- 
fina in Sicily, where he had paTed the winter, in the year 1190-1, he had one hundred and 
fifty great fhips, and fifty-three gall ies, befide barks, tartans, and other fmall veffefs attending 
this navy, with ammunitions and provifions. We have here nothing to do with his warlike 
.exploits in Sicily, Cyprus, and Paleftine ; and fhall only juft obferve, that, by the vaft 
fums employed in this expedition, the treafure of his people was fo greatly exhaufted, as ren- 
dered it extremely difficult, three years after, to raife for his ranfom a fum, perhaps confider- 
abiy lefs than half the expence of his voyage to Paleftine, although the honour of the kingdom 
was fo much concerned in his releafe* 

About this time we 'firft -meet with an exprefs mention of the country of Lapland, properly 
fo called, as lying between the bottom of the Gulph of Bothnia anj|;the North Cape, in the 
frozen ocean. Profeffor Scheffer of Upfal, in his hiftory of that coui^^P&tys, that Saxo-Gram- 
.maticus, who wrote his Hiftoria Danica about the year 1190, was the firft author who men- 
tioned that country and people as known to the Danes, Norwegians, Swedes, and Finlanders 
alone : for Lapland was not known to the reft of Europe* till within about one hundred and 
zfeventy years paft. It is indeed a miferable country, in which intenfe cold and barrennefs have 
jointly fixed their abode to the end of time. Neverthelefs, as the wretched inhabitants fupply 
Sweden and Denmark with a confiderable quantity of furs, peltry, and fifh, and in exchange, 
for they have no money, take off coarfe cloth, tools, tobacco, &c. their forming a correfpon- 
, deuce with thofe adjacent countries, adds fome fmall weight to the fcale of the general com- 
merce of the world. It was little above two hundred years ago, that King Guftavus Erickfon 
reduced a great part of that people into fome fort of order, and brought them under a regular 
tribute to Sweden, of fo many ftpna, furs, or pound-weight of fifh per head or family. The 
Kings of Sweden, however, did not, until the latter part of the thirteenth century, begin to 
think of conquering the Laplanders ; being no longer able to endure that a neighbouring p’eo-? 
pic, aimoft In the heart of the country, and whofe poffeffions extended as far fouth as the Bay 
.of Bothnia, fhould not acknowledge fubje&ion to them. Yet, as they imagined a national 
war againft fuch miferable people would not anfwer the expence of it, they were at firft con- 
tent that private adventurers fhould undertake its conqueft, and make the moft of it for them- 
fellas? King Guftavus Adolphus, and his daughter Queen Chrlftina, ere&ed a few churches 
and fchoois among the Laplanders, and taught them the ufe of letters; but their manner of 
life, as well as their way of correfpondence and commerce with Sweden, even to this day, has 
a near refemblance to the American Indians. -For it feems, that no particular man there, 
tmlefs very lately, has any fixed property of land or farm which he can call his own ; but fuch 
a clan or tribe, has fuch $ compafs of land affigned them by the Swedifh governor, bounded by 
certain rivets, lakes, <and mountains, within which .compafs they may feed their rein-deer, 

1 which are •thpr greateft wealth, as well as fifh, hunt, &c. The Laplanders, as well by tradition, 
as by many words in their ^language, are thought to derive their origin from the Finlanders, 
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1190 from whofe country they are faid either to have been driven out, or elfe to have exiled them- 
felves in the eleventh century, becaufe they would not embrace Chriftianity, as the reft of that 
country had done : fo that, by degrees, they wandered fo far north as their prefent inhofpi table 
abode, where moft of them remain Pagans to this- day. About the year 1280, Magnus II, 
King of Sweden, is faid, by feme authors, to have reduced the Laplanders under his obedience, 
who firetched northward from the Bothnian Gulph ; leaving them, however, their own laws, or 
rather cuftoms, they paying a tribute of flrins of beafts, and alfo Mi, which were their only 
wealth. It was not till the reign of King Charles the IXth of Sweden, that Lapland was found 
to extend to the North Cape, that King having, in the year 1600, fent two mathematicians on 
that difcovery* He alfo erefted fome few Lutheran churches there, lin.ce increafed to, about 
fourteen or more in number, as alfo fchools to teach their children to read and write, Nor- 
way Lapland, to which the North Cape belongs, and which produces great quantities of {lock- 
fifhj'iwas probably peopled from Norway ; and probably that part called Ruffian Lapland, was 
planted from fhofe parts of Ruffia next the White Sea, but at what period of time is not known. 
Neither of the two countries of Lapland were known to the middle and fouth parts of Europe, 
till the Englilh difcovered a way to Ruffia round the North Cape, in the year 1553. 

At the North Cape, on the Hie of Warda, two leagues from the north-call point of Norway 
Lapland, there is a caftle with a fmall Danilh garrifon, and a village of fifhermens cottages, 
named Wardhuys, who are faid to live entirely on ftockfifh, without any bread or beer, but 
what is brought by Engllftf and Dutch fhipping, being near the confines of II uffian Lapland, 
in which laft named province there is a town called Kola, which has a good haven, lying 
famewhat fouth-eaft from the North Cape, to which port the Hollanders have fome trade for 
falraon, &c. but in Swedifh Lapland there are properly no towns, though fome geographers 
include in the limits of their Lapland the towns of Uraa, Torno, &c* at the bottom of the 
Gulph of Bothnia, near which there is faid to be a filver mine, and alfo an iron one. And 
this is properly all that, is neceffaiy to be related of the miferable country of Lapland down to 
modern times. 

Under the year 1097, we have briefly given the rife, motives, &c, of the holy war, in which 
all Chriftendom, more or lefs, interefted themfelves. It was a very romantic fcene to fee 
Emperors* Kings, Princes, Bifhops, Earls, Barons, Knights, &c, in armour, every one ftriv- 
ing to excel in prowefs, fplendour, and gallantry ; fhming in fine equipages, rich banners, 
armorial cognizances, fine cloathing of gold, filver, velvet, purple, coftly tents and pavilions, 
and many other gay expenfive things, exhibiting a fpeftacle that had never been feen before. 
Amongft many other effe&s, it produced three new orders orfocieties of religious knighthood; 
as, firft, the Templars, founded in the year 1113, f Qr the guarding of pilgrims to and from the 
holy temple of Jerufalem. Secondly, the Hofpitalers of St. John of Jerufalem, founded in 
li 14, for taking care of the hofpital erefted at Jerufalem for fick pilgrims, of the origin of 
which we have made fome mention under the year 1096. Thirdly, the Knights Hofpitalers 
of St. Mary of Jerufalem, commonly called the Teutonic Order, or the Marian Knights, or 
tjae German Knights of the Crofs. u In all which three orders, 51 fays Mr* Madox, in, his 
‘ Baronia Anglica, “ceremonies of piety and of romance were Jtrangely mixed together. The 
** holy war made a great impreffion upon the minds of men ; it moved them with knightly 
“ ardour. Even after it was ended, the lords and knights who iadftee^ in it, ftill retained 
1 “ in their breafts the lov^of glory and gallantry ; which humour produced tilting, tourney- 
u ing, and jufting to an extravagant degree.’ 5 ^ 


At 
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1190 At this time, according to Monfieur Huet’s Hiftoire du Commerce et de la Navigation des 
Anciens, Conftantinople ftill retained a great (hare of commerce. He quotes Benjamin the 
Jew of Navarre, who lived about this time, and who tells us, that there were then a great 
concourfe of merchants in it, as well from the north, and from Lombardy and Spain, as from 
Alia and Egypt, who brought thither the wares of India ; and, in this laft refpeft, no city 
• could then compare with Conftantinople, excepting Bagdat ; which lying nearer to India, 
carried on a great trade in Indian merchandize, which was conveyed from thence to Con- 
ftantinople. The Perfians and Arabians having brought cloves into the weftern parts, the 
“Greeks and Latins became very fond of that fpice, which was brought up the Perfian Gulph 
and the Euphrates to Bagdat, and from thence to Conftantinople, with other eaftern commo- 
dities. 

This year was, however, juftly alarming to Conftantinople, and terrible to the Crufade : 
for Syracon and his fon Saladin having overturned the Caliphate of the Saracens in Egypt, in. 
the year 1160, as already related, and erefted their Soldanfhip there, the latter, in 1190, in- 
vaded Judea, and took Jerufalem from the Chriftians of the weft. 

Saladin was the founder of a famous feleft body of troops in Egypt, formed out of the chil- 
dren of captive Chriftians, and of Circaffian Tartars, giving them the name of Mamalukes, 
he. Haves, or rather hired foldiers, though they neverthelefs enjoyed great privileges. Yet, 
in lefs than one hundred years after, thefe Mamalukes found means to fettle one of their own 
•officers on the throne of Egypt, and thenceforth fixed the future Handing ele&ions of Sultans or 
Soidans to be always out of their own number, for about three centuries after. The Mamaluke 
government was ele&ive ; every Mamuluke, whofe number exceeded fixteen thoufand, having 
a vote in the election of their Sultan, of whom there was a -fucceffiou of fixteen in number, 
down to the year 1516. • 0 

The city of Berne in (Switzerland, faid to have been now built ’by Berthold, Duke of 
Zefing, was made a free city by the Emperor Frederic Barbaroffa. 

I.191 Papal infolence, and lay fervility, were now come to fo great a pitch, that Pope Celeftine III. 
at ihe crowning of the Emperor Henry IV. in this year, after he had juft put the crown upon, 
his head vwhilft, kneeling, immediately kicked it off with his foot, which the Cardinals pre- 
fent again replaced on that Emperor’s head. This was defigned to let fuch abjeft Princes 
know, and none but the moft defpicably abjedt could have ftooped to fuch an execrable fub- 
miffion, that his Holinefs was invefted with the foie prerogative of making and unmaking 
Emperors, as well as all other leffer potentates. 

Whiift King Richard L of England was in Paleftine, Earl John, his brother, with the 
Archbifhop of Rouen, and the bilhops, earls, and barons, with the citizens of London, met 
in St. Paul’s cathedral, where the oity of London had a new charter and community granted 
to it, L e. fays Dr. Brady, to be a corporation. Dr. Brady is doubtful, for which, however, 
there feems to be no good reafon, whether this was not the firft community granted to London, 
or whether they had one before, and that it was diliblved by King Henry II. on account of the 
eonftant rebellion of the Londoners againft his mother Maud the Emprefs, and himfelf. Yet 
he owns they had a mayor granted to them in the year preceding this. At this time the houfes 
-in that city were generally built of wood, and thatched ; fo to prevent fires, it was how again 
ordered to be built with ftone, and covered with Hates* Yet' this feennd order was not pum> 
tually obferved, *or even long after this time,* '*■ N " 
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1192 King Richard I. of England was, in this year, in fo bad a fituation in Paleftine, that lie was 
forced to patch up a difhonourable peace with Saiadin. The Venetians, Genoefe, Pifans, and 
Florentines, being gone away with their fleets, “ wifely fhrinking themfelves out of the collar, 5 ’ 
fays honeft Mr. Fuller, in his Holy War, “ when they found their necks wrung with the 
“ hard employment. 52 

1193 ThatthecityofMarfeilI.es, in Provence, has long, and for many centuries prior to this, 
made a very confiderable figure in the commercial world, is undoubtedly true. Monfieur Ruffi, 
in his pompous folio hiftory of that city, printed in the year 1642, relates, that at this time 
•Marfeiiles was very powerful in fhipping, with which it affifted the Chriftians in the holy war, 
and was in return licenced to trade to Tyre, without paying any cuftom, and to have a com- 
mercial conful there. Marfeiiles had alfo the fame immunities, and for the fame rcafoa, in 
the ports of Sicily. 

The ftory of Richard I. King of England, being treacheroufly and unjuftly detained prifoner 
by the Duke of Auftria, in the year 1 193, on his return from the Holy Land, and by him 
delivered tip to the Emperot Henry VI. is fo univerfally known, that it is needlefs to give any 
account of it, further than to remark on what we find in the firft volume of Rymer’s Feeders, 
p. 80, viz. a letter from that King, dated at Haguenau in Germany, where the Imperial Diet 
was then affembled, to his mother Queen Eleanor, and to the judges of England, carneftly 
preffing them, “ to raife the money for his ranfom to the faid fordid Emperor, being 70,000 
“ marks of filver;” and urging, “ that for this end, all the money of the churches may be 
“ borrowed, as alfo of the barons ; alluring them of his grateful remembrance thereof, when- 
“ ever it fhould be in his power. 55 Here is not, however, the leaf! mention of the money of 
merchants or citizens, which fhews the poor ftate of England at this time in point of commerce 
or wealth. Yet, p. 84, in the form of the agreement with that Emperor, in the fame year, 
« the ranfom is faid to he one hundred thoufand marks of Cologne weight, to be paid at 
({ London, when the King was to be rcleafed ; which, however, was not to be till he fhall have 
«« given Koftages to pay fifty thoufand marks more, viz. thirty thoufand to the faid Emperor, 
« and twenty thoufand to his betrayer, Leopold Duke of Auftria ; of which fifty thoufand 
“ marks, however, the Emperor promifes to releafe Richard, provided he performs a promife 
. made in relation to Henry Duke of Saxony. 55 In the fame volume are alfo feveral letters from 
the Pope to the Duke of Auftria, in vain, and perhaps infincerely, exhorting him to reftore 
the money thus extorted from Richard. Some authors make this ranfom to be one hund- 
' red and forty thoufand, others one hundred and feventy thoufand marks , feme again, one 
thoufand five hundred pounds weight of filver, and others only one hundred thoufand marks, 
as before. But this record in the Foedera is fo abfolutely authentic, that whatever account 
differs from it, cannot deferve the leaft credibility. This difference, however, ‘may proceed 
from the then different weight of a mark in Germany and in England ; for marks were not 
then real coins, but a certain denomination of weight or quantity of filver, as at this day in 
England, and moil other nations. Arnoldus, Abbot of Lubeck, who continued the work of 
Helmoldus, lib. Hi. fays, that when in January 1 194, King Richard was dilcharged from his im- 
prifonment, his ranfom was with difficulty raifed throughout England; fo, that even the 
gold and filver cups, &c. made ufe of in the holy Eucharift, were melted down for thatpurpofe ; 
and that over and above, a tax was laid on allperfons, both ecclefiaftical and fecular, of the 
fourth part of their income for one year, and twenty fhiilings on every knight’s fee; alfo one 
year’s wool borrowed of die Ciftertiaas, and the money raifed and given by the clergy of his 
Yol. I. Z dominions 
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**193 dominions in France. Madox, in his Hiftory of the Exchequer, Chap. xv, gives all the par- 
ticular methods of railing it by fcutage, hydage, carucage, gifts, &c. King William of Scot- 
land gcneroufly gave two thoufand marks towards this ranfom, and the city of London gave 
one thoufand marks ; which ranfom, according to Rapin and others was really one hundred 
and fifty thoufand marks, i. e. three hundred thoufand pounds of our money ; which, as he. 
juftly ofaferves, was no inconfiderable fum (Fuller calls it a vaft fum) in thofe days. The 
avaricious Emperor had one hundred thoufand marks, and the Duke of Auftria fifty thoufand 
of it. The great difficulty of railing it at this time, was much heightened by Richard and his 
numerous followers having, in a great meafure,. drained England of its money, for the fupport 
of his expeditions in the Holy Land. Fuller, in his Holy War, fpeaking of their being forced 
to fell all their church plate for King Richard’s ranfom, adds, “ That for fome hundreds 
«« of years after, they were forced to ufe chalices oflatteft, or brafs, in their churches in Eng- 
«« land.” So little was there of riches in thofe times, compared to our days. Yet it is ex- 
tremely difficult to reconcile all this with what Walter of Coventry, .and Roger Hoveden fay r 
? That Hubert, archbifhop of Canterbury, made it appear, tl^at in the two following years this* 
King raifed feven hundred and fifty-three thocPfand three hundred and thirty-two pounds, i. <?.. 
three hundred and feventy-fix thoufand fix hundred and fixty-fix pounds each year, or one 
million one hundred and twenty-nine thoufand nine hundred and ninety-eight pounds of our 
money, though it is allowed to have been a fum very grievous., $ This improbable ac- 
count merits, indeed, but little credit. 

John earl of Morton and Lancafter, afterwards King John, now granted to his burgeftes 
of Lancafter, all the privileges which he had granted to his burgefies of Briftol in the year 
1165; u e* to be a free burgh, and burgefies, &c. as we have related under that year. 
Prefton in Lancashire, fays Dr. Brady, in his Treatife of Burghs, had, before this period, 
been made a burgh I>y King Henry IL and had new privileges granted to it by King 
John. 

1194, Upon the return of Richard from his captivity, he held a Parliament at Nottingham ; whi- 
ther William the Lyon, king of Scotland, came, fays Dr. Drake, in his Hiftoria Anglo- 
Scotica, London 1703, 8vo. p. 23. “ and demanded the counties of Northumberland, Cum- 
• ** berland, Weftmoreland, and Lancafter, as his predeceflbrs had enjoyed the fame. Richard 
put him off, for the prefent, with fair words. Yet, by advice of his council, he granted 
'\Yilliam, by charter, the following honours and benefits for him and his fuccefiors, viz. 
“ That whenever a King of Scotland was to be fumraoned to the court of England, to do- 
«« homage for the lands he held in England, he fhould be, at the river Tweed, received by 
tire Bifhop of Durham and the Sheriff of Northumberland, and they Ihould conduct hiiu 
*< to the tiver Tees, where the Archbifhop and Sheriff of York Ihould receive him; and fo 
“ in like fort the Bifhops^and Sheriffs of the other fhires, till he arrived at Court. On his- 
“ journey he had one hundred fhillings, fifteen pound of our money, per day allowed^him 
“ for charges : at Court thirty fhillings per day; twelve waftels and twelve funnels of the 
** King’s,” two forts of fine bread in ufe then, “ four quarts of the King’s beft wine, and 
fix quarts of ordinary wine; two pound weight of pepper, and four pound weight of cln- 
f 6 namon ; four wax lights; forty great long perches of the King’s beft candles, and twenty- 
<< four of other ordinary ones. And on his return he was to be conduced as before, and 
, l* with the fame allowances.” 
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1194 Whilft the Kings of Scotland enjoyed their lands in England, they found it their intereft, 
once generally in every King’s reign, to perform this homage ; but when they were deprived 
of their lands, they paid it no more. 

It was on the return of King Richard from his captivity in Germany, that the famous Ma- 
rine Laws of Oleron, ’an ifland on the coaft of Aquitaine, then pofTefTed by our Kings, and 
then likewife eminent for flipping and maritime affairs, were firft promulgated by him. We 
do, indeed, find in the firft volume of the fecond edition of Rymer’s Feeders, p. 36. a charter,, 
or declaration of the twentieth year of his father, King Henry II. in 1174? whereby that King 
directs, ift, u That if any Ihip be wrecked on the coafts either of England, Poi&ou, Gaf- 
cony, or the ifle of Oleron, wherein any man fhall be found and fet on fliore alive ; fuch 
<c Ihip, w T ith its lading, fhall remain to its proper owners, without being deemed a wreck. — 
“ 2dly, And if even only any living beaft be found in the fliip, the King’s officers fhall de~ 
“ liver over the Ihip and cargo to four refponfible perfons, in truft for the proprietors, who 
may claim the fame within three months. Rut, 3dly, If neither human^creature nor beaft 
“ be found alive therein, then it is the King’s wreck, and belongs to him alone.” And this 
feems to have paved the way for the famous fea laws of Oleron, promulgated as above, con- 
taining forty-feven heads or chapters, as printed in Dr. Godolphin’s View of the Admiralty 
Jurifdidion, London 1685, and various other authors on maritime affairs. Several of thofe 
heads are now of no ufe nor authority, the fubjed matter of them being obfolete; but the 
reft are very good and equitable rules for owners of fliips, merchants, matters, and mariners, 
in all maritime affairs, and "have for that reafon due credit and authority in all courts where 
Admiralty affairs are cognizable. For the maritime laws of Rhodes, which, during the 
Roman empire, were of the greateft authority, beftig by this time become obfolete, on ac- 
count of the' different ufiiges of merchants, mariners, &c. from what they were in ancient 
times, when commerce was almoft entirely 'confined to the Mediterranean Sea, it was now 
therefoi*e become neceffary to eftablifh new rules or laws fuited to the prefent times, when 
commerce and navigation began to be diffufed into the weftern and northern parts of 
Europe. Camden, however, thinks they were not univerfally promulgated till confiderably 
later, viz. in or about the year 1266, fo as to be univerfally received by all nations without 
the Mediterranean and Baltic Seas. 

It was fomewhat later that the merchants of Wifbuy framed their fo much celebrated fea- 
laws, which foon grew famous in the next century. They became the ftrid rule for deciding 
all maritime controverfies not only.by the Hanfeatic cities, but by all nations bordering on 
both fides of the Baltic Sea ; and they continue to be the general maritime laws of thofe na- 
tions to this day. The fea laws of the ifle of Rhodes, as Morifotus, in his Orbis Maritimus, 
Lib. L Cap. 30, well obferves, were both the firft in efteem, and the earlieft known among 
the Ancients ; but of thofe laws we know nothing at this time?* but what is contained in cer- 
tain fragments handed down to us, together with the titles of the chapters, and what can be 
colleded from particular edi&s of the Emperors Tiberius, Adrian, Antoninus, Pertinax, and 
Septimius-Severus, Scattered up and down the civil law books. 

In this year, the Emperor Henry VI. of the houfe of Swabia, got pofTeffion of Naples and 
Sicily, having driven out the Normans of France, who had been fettled there near two hun- 
» dred years in great profperity and credit. * 

Portfotouth muft have been a town and port of feme account, even in this century ; as we 
1 find a charter of King Richard I. dated the fifth year of his reign,: in Dr. Brady’s appendix to 
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his Treatife on Burghs, wherein, after declaring, “ That he retains in his own hands his 
town of Portefmue, with all that belongs to it; he eftablifhes therein an .annual fair for fifteen 
“ days, to which all the people of England, Normandy, Poiftou, Wales, Scotland, and all 
“ other either his own or foreign people, may freely refort and enjoy all the privileges they 
“ do at the fairs of Winchefter, Hoiland, or elfewhere in his dominions. His 'faid burgeffes 
(( of Portefmue fliall alfo have a weekly market, with all the immunities, &c. which his citi- 
“ zens of Winchefter and Oxford, or elfewhere enjoy. Alfo a freedom from all tolls, pon- 
“ tage, paflage, ftallage, &c. and freedom from fuit and fervice at hundred and county courts, 
“ &c.” ' This fcems to be the firft charter granted to Portsmouth ; wherein it is to be ob- 
ferved there is no mention of a merchant-guild ; and by the King’s faying he retained the 
town in his own hands, it is probable there was no fixed fee-farm rent paid as yet by that 
town ; and that the King’s officers, as in many other towns, made the molt of the rents of 
houfes, and of other duties to the crown ; neither does it appear to have been at this time a 
corporation, t 

*196 According to Meurfius’s Hiftoria Danica, A^ifterdam 1638, p. 8. of Lib. Land other Da- 
nifh hiftorians, Canute V. king of Denmark, muft have been a very potent prince in the 
year 1196, commanding and poffeffing almoft all the fouth coafts of the .Baltic, along the 
German, P ruffian $ and Livonian Shores. 

The Pomeranians having revolted in the courfe of this year, he fent againft them a navy of 
fix hundred and feventy flips, carrying about eighty-two tlioufand men ; and having taken, 
the cities of Wolgaft and Stetin, he repaired their fortifications, and placed ftrong garrifons 
in them. 

1197 So powerful was Canute in flipping', that Speed, in his Hiftory of Great Britain, p. 480. 
fays, that K*ng Philip Auguftus of France, in 1197, married that King's After, purpofely to 
obtain the uie of the Danifh fleet againft England. 

Corn was in this year fo fcarce in England, fays Bifhop Fleetwood, in his Chronicon Fre- 
ciofum, that a quarter of wheat was fold for eighteen fhillings and eight pence, u e . of our 
money two pounds fixteen fhillings, partly proceeding from unkind feafons, but probably 
much more from improvident and ignorant management of the farmers, and the knavery of 
corn-jobbers. 

We find in Selden’s England's Epinomis, amongft the Capitula Placitorum Coronas of 
King Richard I. a plain proof that broad cloth was then made i n England, viz. Cap. xxvii. 
44 Land panni , ubkunque fiunt , jiant de cadem latitudine ; fell, de duabus ulnis intra lifuras , et 
44 cjufdem bonhatis in media et in latcribus i. e. 44 woollen cloth, wherever it be made, fhall 

44 be all of one breadth, viz. of two ells within the lifts, and of the fame goodnefs in the 

* 4 middle as on the edges." For it will hardly be fuppofed that King Richard would, or 

could, preferibe rules of Ais kind to all foreign nations in their making of cloth. Therein 

alfo we find dtre&ions touching the fale of red and black cloths. 

U98 * Madox, in his Hiftory of the Exchequer, Cap, xxiii. p. 643, relates that 44 Hugh de Bofco, 
44 Sheriff of Hantefhire, ftocked the King’s lands ofMienes with twelve oxen, price of each 
44 ox three fhillings, and with one hundred Iheep, at four-pence each fheep. 9 Richard I." 
As filver coins were then thrice the weight of ours, the oxen were nine fhillings each, and 
the fheep one fhilling of our money. Above twenty times as cheap as in our days. 

1199 Notwithftanding all the faults, too juftly it is to be feared, charged on King John, he cer- 
tahxiy had forne right notions for the advancement and profperity of his towns and people 

in 
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1199 in feveral refpe&s. We find him, in this very firft year of his reign, 1199, beginning the 
good purpofc, as a king, which he had before put in pra&ice in his brother’s reign, and 
which he further increafed in the courfe of his own, notwithftanding- his numerous mif- 
fortunes : this was the ere&ing of his demefne-towns into free burghs, which prepared the 
way for the gradual introduftion of commerce into his kingdom. For, whereas till now, the 
King’s colleftors laid on and levied on towns, fundry tolls, taxes, cuftoms, &c. of various 
kinds and names : 

I. Inftead thereof, thofe burghs, now made free, were to pay one annual fum only for each 
refpeftive town or burgh, which was called the fee-farm rent of fuch refpe&ive burgh. That 
fee-farm rent, without doubt, bore feme near proportion to the total amount of thofe duties 
which till now were wont to be levied, though always fomewhat lefs than the total of them ; 
according to Mr. Madox’s Firma Burgi, Dr. Brady’s Treatife of Burghs, &c. So that this 
King obtained the advantage of reducing his revenue, arifing from his towns, to an abfolute 
certainty ; as the faid annual fee-farm rent was the debt of, and raifed by the community or 
corporation, by way of affeflfoent on all. * 

II. Such town had now alfo a Gilda-Mercatoria, or Merchant-Guild, bellowed on it; 
L e. a mercantile fraternity or fociety. 

ill. Whereas, before this time, the crown always appointed a chief officer who ruled them, 
fometimes arbitrarily enough, and raifed the fevcral taxes; King John gave the townfmen 
the privilege of annually elefting the chief officer or ruler of their town out of their own 
body. From which privilege arofe the prefent annual magiftracy of corporations. “ King 

John,” fays Speed, p. 506, “ was either the firft or the chiefeft who appointed thofe noble 
“ forms of civil government in London, and moft Cities and corporate towns of England ; 

endowing them alfo with their greateft franchifes.” So likewife fays Camden, Rapin, &c. 

IV. When this freedom was granted by the royal charter, the townfmen were freed, from 
tolls in harbours, and pontage, or a toll for palling over bridges, &c. 

V. Till now, they could not marry their own children to whom and where they pleafed, 
without the King’s licence, fays Brady, nor could widows marry themfelves : neither could 
the townfmen either give or fell the lands they had purchafed without fuch licence, until this 
new freedom. Which laft article refembles, or is probably the very fame as, the Burgenfes 
Domiri&i, u e. Domefne-Burgeffes, under our Saxon anceftors before the Norman conqueft ; 
who, in every city and town, London perhaps not then excepted, had either the King, or 
forae great Lord, for their patrons or protestors, 

VI. Laftly, there were fome other peculiar privileges bellowed on particular favourite places, 
as London and the Cinque-Ports, which were not communicated to the reft ; becaufe the in- 
habitants of thofe places were always obliged to attend our Kings with their Hupping for a 
limited time, at their own charges, as will be more fully feen hereafter. 

Dunwich in Suffolk was one of the towns which had this freedom now conferred on it; 
and among other claufes in their charter, there is the following one, viz. Concejfimus etiam eis 
Han [am et Gildam Mercator iam ; u e, we grant them a Hanfe, or the liberty to be a fociety, or cor- 
poration, and a merchant- guild. And here we cannot help remarking, that even the learned 
v, Lambecius, already quoted under the year 1169, not being acquainted with our ancient re- 
, cords, is a little miftaken in faying, That the firft time we meet with the Word Hanfe for a 
fociety, is in the charter granted by our King Henry III. to the merchants of Hamburgh, or 
of the fteelyard refiding at London, as will be more fully feen in the next century. ,; 14 
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Dmvwich was probably a very confiderable town in thofe times, fince the annual fee -farm 
rent of it was now fixed at one hundred and twenty pounds, a confiderable fum then ; and 
alfo one mark of lilver, and twenty -four thoufand herrings yearly. Moreover, for the free 
privileges now beftowed on them, the inhabitants made a prefent to King Jehu, in this fame 
year, of three hundred marks of filver, or fix hundred pounds of our money, ten falcons, 
and five girfalcons. And the Dunwich men’s privileges being, for fome reafon, afterwards 
fufpended, they prefented King John, fix years after, with one hundred marks more to have 
them reftored. They like wife gave jbat King two hundred marks more, and five tliouiand 
eels, for having Wreck and Lagan added to their cliarter. So that Dunwich was then a. place 
of great naval trade for thofe times, its fee-farm rent being, according to Dr. Brady on 
Burghs, almoft twice as much as that of any or moil other burghs. 

The earlieft mention we find of a certain yearly allowance of ten per cent, for the ufury or 
intereft of money, in the Englifh Hiftory, is ill Madox’s Formulare Anglicanum, p. 17. in 
this tenth and laft year of King Richard I. wherein mention is made of a mortgage of land for 
fecuring one hundred marks to a Jew, viz. “ pro quibus , ego Ric> de Sandforel reddam el ( Selz . 

Bene did? a PernazJ fingulls ,annis X Marcas de Liter o y quam-diu tenuero prenominatas C. Mar- 
“ cas.” Which ufual rate of intereft in England, held till the reign of King Henry VIII. 
when what had been only by cuftom, was then confirmed by law ; though that now called 
cuftom, was till then a very uncertain one, the Jews of thofe times frequently taking a larger 
intereft. ; / . 

To York city King John now grants his charter, confirming all their former liberties, 
laws, and cuftoms ; their merchant guild, and their hanfes, (hanfas JuasJ in England and 
Normandy, and their laftage, along 7 the coaft of the fea, as they enjoyed them in his father’s 
and brother’s time. They were alfo to be quit of all tolls, &c. throughout England, Nor- 
mandy, Poi&ou, Anjou, and Aquitaine : 511 which file ws that York muft then have been a 
place of foreign trade. For which privileges, it is to be fuppofed that the city of York, being 
before this time a corporation, paid confiderably to the King, as we fhall fee London did 
in this fame year. Mr. Drake, in his Hiftory of York City, intimates, that King John, by a 
fubfequent charter, fixed its fee-farm rent at one, hundred and fixty pounds per annum. It 
would be both tedious and fuperfluous to give our readers a recital of all the confirmations of 
the privileges granted from time to time by our Kings, to this and other cities and towns. 

From the city of London King John, in this year, got, or rather in the language of fome 
hiftorians, extorted, no lefs than three thoufand marks, u e. fix thoufand pounds of our 
money, for the renewal of their charter of liberties. A great fum, undoubtedly, in thofe 
days ; wherefore London, even then, muft have been a wealthy place. This charter recites 
all their former ones, viz. thofe from King Henry Ift and lid, and King Richard I. but none 
farther back *, which feews, as Dr. Brady well obferves, that William the Conqueror’s fliort- 
grant of privileges, under the year 1086, was rather deemed a brief declaration of the rights 
which the Londoners had enjoyed under their Saxon Kings before the conqueft, than as a 
new charter, . Under tfaefe four Kings the charters to London have all the forms of fuch fo- 
lemn deeds, and are generally much the fame in fubftance; except that, in King Henry lid’s 
charter, that city had a confirmation of King Henry Ift’s, being a grant of the fee-farm of the 
county of Middiefex, for which they paid three hundred pounds per annum, or nine hundred 
pounds of our coin, and from which grant the Sheriffs of the city of London, to this day, are 
alfo Sheriffs of Middiefex. In thofe times, and long after, the ftieriffs of counties were 

officers 
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1199 officers of great truft and importance, being the receivers of ail the crown revenue in their 
refpe&ive counties. 

The fubftance of thofe charters to London, which have been often publlfhed, confined 
’ * e In freedom from tolls and duties of various kinds, that are now obfoletc. That the citi- 
cc zens fhould not be fued for debts, he. without their own city. Licence for them to hunt 
u in Middlefex, EfTex, and Surry. No ft ranger fhall have or take a lodging or habitation 
44 within the walls or liberties of the city by force, nor by order of the King’s Marlhal* 
“ &c ” 

Whoever has the curiofity to perufe thofe charters in the original Latin, may confult Dr. 
Brady’s Appendix to his Treatife of Burghs, and other colleftions of the London charters 
and privileges ; and will but too plainly fee how precarious our liberties were under the firft 
Norman kings. 

Staveren in Friefeland, as we have partly remarked under the year 1187, was, in old times 
a rich, large, and potent city, having a great maritime commerce. It is faid the people of 
Staveren were the firft of thefe weftern parts that failed through the Sound into the Baltic Sea ; 
upon which account the Danifh kings of thofe times beftowed certain privileges on them, by 
which they became a raoft flourilhing emporium. In this profperous ftate it continued, 
fays Werdenhagen, to the year 1 199 ; from which time, partly through luxury and pride, and 
partly by the inundations of the Zuyder Zee, which has waihed away a great part of it, it has 
gradually decayed, and is at this time a mean inconfiderable town.. 

The city of Norwich, in this fame year, which was the firft of King John, with London,* 

' York, &c. had a new charter, containing 44 all the liberties, free cuftoms, ufages, &c, which 
44 the city of London now has, or at any time ha<£,” and therefore needlefs to be here re- 
peated , — u the faid citizens of Norwich rendering or paying for the fame one hundred and 
44 eighty pounds yearly, of white money,. a.t*our Exchequer, by the hands of the Mayor (Pre~ 
44 pofitus) of that city ; which chief officer they ffiail annually eleft from among their own 
44 number, being fuch a one as may be proper for us,”* i. e. for colledting the faid fee-farm 
rent of one hundred and eight pounds per annum, 44 and for them.” This fufficiently ffiews 
Norwich to have been at that time a confiderable place. 

King John, in this firft year of his reign, ordained, that a ton of Poi&ou wine lilould be 
‘ fold for no more than one pound, and of Anjou wine, for one pound four fhillings ; and no 
fort of French wine at above one pound five fhillings — unlefs fome very good at one pound fix 
fhillings and eight-pence per ton. Chronicon Preciofum. * 

1200 The Germans of Bremen, he. had feated themfeives fo ftrongly in Livonia, that they were 
able to build a wall round their newly erefled city of Riga, which, from its happy fituation 
for commerce, foon grew very confiderable in wealth and ftrength ; and becoming a powerful 
fhelter for the Chriftians againft the Pagan inhabitants, it was fo « after made an archbifhop- 
v rick. .Next to Dantzick and the now imperial city of Peterfburg, Riga has been long the 
;* greateft emporium of this coaft. 

In this year King John made the men of Hartlepool©, in the bifhoprick of Durham, free 
burgefles, with the fame liberties, &c. as his burgefles of Newcaftle upon Tyne had; but 
there is no mention of tolls, merchant-guild, &c. 44 From thefe inftanees,” fays Dr. Brady, 

** we make a more than probable conjeflure, that all free burghs had their beginning from 
44 charter ; which charter was granted as well for the advantage of the King, Earl, or other 
&4 great man, Lord of the Burgh, as for the profit of the burgefles themfeives.” 

Several 
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izoo Several authors think, that In or about this year was difcovered the ufe of the magnet or 
load-ftone for making iron to point conftantly to the north pole, u e . the ufe of the mariners- 
compafs ; and fome think that it was of French invention, becaufe firft mentioned by one 
Guyot of Provence, a French poet near this time, who calls it marineta : this is Gaflendi's 
conjefture ; and alfo becaufe the north point is by all nations marked on their compafles by a 
fleur-de-lis, the arms of France. Monfieur Huet, bifhop of Avranches, in his tenth chapter 
of The Commerce of the Ancients, is likewife of this opinion ; and that although Marcopolo 
of Venice had travelled as far Eaft as Cathai, or China, and had there learned the know- 
ledge of the compafs; yet Guyot mentions the compafs to have been in ufe amongft the 
French pilots above forty years before Marcopoio’s time. Of which fubjeft more will be faid 
^ hereafter. 

About this time many medicinal fimples, and other drugs, are faid to have been firft brought 
into the weftern parts of Europe from the Eaft, by means of fome people who had been In the 
Holy- War. 

According to Tallent’s chronological tables, furnames firft began to be in ufe in Europe 
about this time ; though poffibly fomewhat later than this period amongft the common people 
in England. Yet it is certain that the Normans at the conqueft brought furnames of their 
>own into England with them. 

Sir James Ware, in his ninth chapter of the Antiquities of Ireland, takes notice u That 
6i fome obferve, that about the year 1000, furnames began to be fixed in F ra q£e* riE ngla n d , 

1 and Scotland, as well as in Ireland; firft indeed among the nobility, and, • by degrees, 

st amongft the lower fort.” 

We may here In general remark, from the German, Danifh, and Swedifh writers, that 
many, or moft part, of the towns, at prefent any way confiderable, at the north endy>f Ger- 
many and of Poland, as alfo fome in Dennfark and Sweden on the Baltic Shores, were either 
originally founded, or at leaft rofe into confideration in this twelfth century. Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, Dantzick, Lubeck, Riga, Roftock, Koningfberg, Stetin, and Wifmar, were all 
founded in this century. 

And in the thirteenth century, in Holftein were founded Kiel,^ Itzehoa, and Tondern ; and 
* in Jutland, Flenfburg, and Haderfleben ; and feveral other towns in thofe parts, at a {till later 
period. 

We final! clofe this century with remarking, from the judicious Brandt's Hiftory of the 
Reformation, in and about the Low Countries, vol. i. that in the eleventh and twelfth, and 
even in fome later centuries, “ The clergy had almoft exhaufted the laity by all kinds of de~ 
u vices to fatisfy their own infatiable defires, but chiefly by eftablifliing new orders of monks ; 
“ fo that between the year 1 100 and 1200, there were founded, in the Netherlands only, 
u fixty-one abbeys ricWy endowed. Whole towns and villages have fprung up from fucli 
u monafteries and their aceefilons, as many names thereof teftify ; and what the clergy got, 

not only the common people, but alfo the lords and princes loft. * 

** For the ecclefiaftical eftates paid neither fcot nor lot. This was very prejudicial to the 
u public. Many of the clergy turned merchants ; which was fo much the more prejudicial to 
u the common people, inafmuch as they, being tax-free, were able to underfell them. The, 
M commonalty thereupon complained grievoufly that the clergy abufed to fecular purpofes the 
M privileges granted them, to enable them the better to mind their fpiritual affairs, and fo 
M : bread out of the months Of thofe who helped to feed them. Thus were the mona- 

; , u fteries 
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1,199 “ fteries turned into fhops and warehoufes, and the manfions of fecular priefts into inns and, 
u tap-houfes. Some towns oppofed fuch pra&ices by fharp edifts ; and Duke Philip, fo late 
as 1445, found himfelf obliged again to provide againft the clergy’s inheriting or purchaflng 
immoveable goods ; whofe remarkable edi& runs thus : 

“ That there being founded in our dominions of Holland and Zealand, in the fpace of 
“ a few years, fo great a number of cloifters of monks and nuns as are by much too many for 
the extent of our faid dominions, which are alfo daily increaling in number: And whereas in 
thofe convents of both f exes, almoft all trades and handicrafts are carried on ; and although 
“ they be ordained and gifted perfons, or Humid be fuch, yet have they hitherto concerned 
<< themfelves with the eftates and inheritances of their anceftors : fo that unlefs timely care be 
“ taken, they are like to get into their hands all the land's and inheritances,* .whereby we and 
“ our fuccelfors fhall lofe our fervices, and our poor fubjedts their trades and* employments, 
* 6 For thefe reafons, we have ordained, that henceforth no ecclefiaftic final! take or receive any 

* 6 inheritances ,of their anceftors, relations, or friends, &c/ J 

* 
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The CHARACTER of the THIRTEENTH CENTURY, 

This century, notwithftanding its darknefs in point of religion and learning, abounds with, 
great and very interesting events in feveral parts of Europe. Although, agreeable to our 
original purpofe, the affairs of the Greek empire come not properly under our direfi cogni- 
zance, yet who can avoid remarking its fad Fate, in having, in this century, had two great and 
fignalt revolutions in the fpace of but fifty-feven years ; the firft, in being conquered by the 
Latins, in the year 1204, as the weftern Chfiftians were then called ; and the fecond, in being 
re-conquered in the year 1261 by the Greeks. 

Von. I. A a 
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Tiie .Latins, however, by being fo well acquainted with Greece and Alia, muft have intro* 
duced, as we know in part they did, various articles of their manufactures and productions to 
be naturalized in the weft* w . 

Genoa, throughout this century, fhone forth in her meridian glory, being the greateft mari- 
time power then on earth, fo as to ftrike terror into all the neighbouring Hates. Even 
Venice, great as fhe was now become, was eciipfed by Genoa, which, towards the conclusion 
of this century, had reduced the republic- of Pifa, till then alfo powerful at fea, to the loweft 
ebb of fortune, never again to rife to greatnefs, and foon to lofe her independence. 

The virtue of Venice fupported her through all difficulties, and gradually enabled her to 
maintain and increafe her commerce and manufactures. • In the mean time, a new maritime 
power of a lingular contexture is growing up, to ftrike terror from a far diftant part of Europe ; 
the mercantile Hanfeatic Confederacy already overawing monarchy itfelf in Norway^ In thofe 
northern parts, Denmark fiill appears formidable by its fudden conquefts on the fouth Ihores 
of the Baltic ; yet fhe foon lofes all again. By the vaft woollen, as well as linen manufac- 
tures of the provinces of Flanders and Brabant, they acquire immenfe wealth 5 their ports are' 
crouded with mercantile fhipping, both of their own and moft* other matins. By the long 
interregnum of the German empire, feveral Italian cities and ftates find ^||to if |feeanS of ftrength- 
ening their liberty and independence, and are, confoquently r the purfue their 

commerce. Early in this century, the Emperors begin to infranchiie feveral German cities ; 
whereupon thofe cities found it nec^flary to enter into a confederacy for their own mutual 
defence againft the tyrannical lords of caftics, &C. whilft the monarchs of France ftiil content 
themfelves with the inland provinces of th&tJarge and fine country, without commerce, maim- 
fa&ures, fea-ports, or Ihipping. 

In England, the foundations of liberty are more deeply laid in the ever-faraous Magna 
Charta ; And although the German merchants of the Steel-yard ftiil engrofled her commerce, 
and had additional liberties and immunities beftowed on them by our Kings 5 yet commercial 
correfpondencies and treaties began m this century to be more frequent ; and, about the middle 
of it, a fociety of our own nation fixft commences a eorrefpondence with the Netherlands* 
as real Englifh merchants. 

By two feveral ftatutes, foreign merchants reforting to England, are more allured of freedom 
md fafety than in former times. The citizens and burgeffes of England are now firft made as 
part of the legislature ; ja/ure prefage of the future increafe of national commerce and wealth. 
England is further febured and ftrengthened by the policy of Edward 1 . in annexing Wales 
to it ; and much happier had it been for both the Britannic kingdoms, had fhe been now 
equally fuceefsful in the uniting of Scotland to her. 

New funds or materials for commerce are gradually fpringing up in different parts of Europe, 
new maritime cities founded, and money becoming, by degrees, more plentiful ; yet notwith- 
standing the finery and gaiety among the Baronage, in troduced by the holy war, which /ended 
jalmoft with the clofe of this century, the wounds of Europe, by tire vaft lofs of both men and 
wealth in its romantic expeditions, were now, and long after, forely felt* 

To 
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1201 To the beginning of this century, the republic of Pifa was very potent as a naval power, fo 
' as even to pretend to the foie fovereignty of her neighbouring feas ; and infilled that her lifter 
Genoa fhould abftain from commerce at fea, or at leaft Ihould navigate thofe feas unarmed; 
threatening them even with the lofs of hands and ears for non-compliance* But lofty Genoa 
foon exerted herfelf fo much with a powerful navy, as in the end proved too hard for the 
Pifans, with whom fhe fcarcely ever after-had a firm peace, until, in the end, fhe had utterly 
ruined the boafted maritime power of the latter. 

We have now the moft undoubted authority for afeertaining the fixed value of a mark Eng- 
lifh at the fame rate as at prefent, viz. thirteen fhiUings and four-pence. It is in the firffc 
volume of Rymer’s Foedera, p. 124, where King John grants a dowry of one tho’ufand marks 
yearly, u e. two thoufand pounds of our money, to the Queen-Dowager Bercngcria, the 
widow of King Richard I. This was the more neccflary to be remarked in this place, becaufe 
fome^authors have been in doubt concerning the real ancient value of ’a mark, which never 
was an Englifh coin, but merely a denomination, or determined quantity of filver bullion by 
weight, as it is at this day in moft foreign ''countries. 

In this year, fays Werdenhagen, on the authority of Bertius, a German hiftorian, the city 
©£ Cologne entered into the league of the Hans -towns. 

F&vipe, in his /Theatre of Honour, &c. obferves, under this year, that when the barons of 
France, in the reign of Philip Auguftus, undertook the conqneft of Conftantinople from the 
Greek Emperors, they wers forced to fhrp themfelves thither from Venice. u It was not,” 
fays this author, u then known or uaderftood in France what benefit, redounded to a nation 
k 6C from maritime ports and naval commerce ; for <jur monarch? contenting themfelves with 
4< their own demefnes, and having no foreign enemies to quarrel with, they had nothing to 
ct do upon the feas*” A very wretched excpfe for their fupinenefs. But the real reafon was, 
that all the fea-ports of the ocean, from Flanders to Gafcony, were in the power of the great 
vaffals, viz. the Count of Flanders, the Count of Vermandois, for Picardy, and the Kings of 
• England/as Dukes of Normandy, the Dukes of Bretagne for that province, the Kings of 
England again for Poiftou and Guienne, and the Counts of Touloufe and Provence held all 
the ports of the Mediterranean ; fo that the French Kings, in thefe times, were properly pof- 
feffed of nothing but an inland country. 

According to Louis Guicciardini’s Defcription of the Low Countries, printed at Antwerp 
in 1582, the city of Antwerp was now firft walled round; from which time, he thinks, that 
both gold and filver were coined in that city.* 

At this time King John grants 44 to his beloved and faithful William Briwer, and his heirs, 
‘ u that Bridgewater fhall be a free town, and have a fixe market, and m annual fair, to hold 
. , u eight days, with tolls, And that his (Briweria) burgefie^ftiould be free burgefes, and 
* ** quit of tolls, &c. enjoying all the liberties ted free ufages of tey town belonging to the 
■ u King, London excepted,” • . 1 , ■ 1 # 

. . The fame year King John erefied Hellion m Cornwall, which was a royal demefne, into a 
free burgh, with a merchant guild, and freedom from tolls, with all the other privileges which, 
his burgefies of the Caftle of Launcefton enjoyed in the time of his father King Henry II. 
“ Yet fo, as none fhould enjoy thofe benefits but burgefles refideat in Helfton.” This laft 
elaufo feems peculiar to this town. 

Ever fince the overthrow of the weftern Roman empire, the government of moft countries 
in Europe had confifted of the prince and baronage, or landed gentry, before cities ted towns 

A a 2 ( grew 
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isoi grew up to any considerable greatnefs, by means of commerce and manufa&ures r Yet the 
power of thofe barons now began to be regarded with a very jealous eye by their princes, both 
in England and in foreign parts. Penfionary De Witt, in his Intereft of Holland, obferves, 
that the ancient Earls of Holland were fo jealous of the growing power of thofe landed gentry* 
that they frequently demolilhed many of their caftles : and that the Earls, by way of over- 
awing thofe gentry, did, at various times, and more efpecially from- the beginning of this- 
century, build feveral cities in Holland, bellowing various immunities on the people who 
Ihould inhabit them. Thofe Earls, it is true, were averfe to the citizens erecting of walls and v 
gates to their cities, for the fame reafon as they drfliked the barons caftles- ; yet, in procefs of 
time, many of thofe cities, by prefents of money to their Earls, obtained leave to fortify the 
fame, and thereby became gradually poffelTed of power and riches ; fo that they raifed great 
jealoufy in their Earls, who aftually deftroyed fame,, and pulled down the gates of others of 
them. 

We have related, in the preceding century, how chymiftry^was firft broughtinto Europe by 
the African Moors ; who, whiift their countrymen held Spain, kept an intimate correfpon- 
dence with that country. The Moors of Spain having before learned die noble and beneficial- 
fciences of aftronomy and geography from thofe of Barbary, began now to cultivate them con- 
fiderably ; fo that they were gradually communicated to other parts- of where, through 

the irruptions of the barbarians, thofe arts had been utterly loft. 

When the Saracens firft ravifhed Egypt from the Greek empire in the feventh century, they 
had even then among them fome favourers of the liberal arts, and particularly of aftronomy ; 
by which means they got tranflated opt of Greek into Arabic, many authors on thofe fubje&s. 
From Egypt thofe arts were tranfplanted along the northern African fhores, and from thence 
into Spain. Yet it was not till the year of our Lord 1230, thatfthe Emperor Frederic II. got 
the works of Ptolemy, the geographer of Alexandria, to be tranflated from Greek into Latin ; 
and foon. after this period, other princes and great men became encouragers of aftronomy and' 
geography. 

In this year Hedon, or Heydon, (at prefent a parliament town) in Yorkfhire, was made a 
free burgh by King Johnf being the fecond year of his reign, by granting to Baldwin Earl of 
Albemarle, and his Countefs, and to their heirs, the free burgage of that town in fee and inhe- 
ritance ; fo as their burgeffes of Hedon might hold freely, &c. as his (the King’s) burgeffes 
of York and Lincoln, with fuch cuftoms and liberties as his father, King Henry II. granted 
it to William Earl of Albemarle by his charter : fo that this is but a confirmation of the for- 
mer charter. 

ticfa By Bifhop Fleetwood’s Chronicon Preciofum, it appears, that wheat became fo dear, by 
continual rains-, In thenar 1202, as to be fold for above twelve fhillings the quarter, or one 
pound fixteen fhillings of our money ; and, on account of very hard frofts, was at the fame 
price in the year 1205. This dearth gives us no rule to adjuft the proportion of the rate of 
living then, to that of our own times. But if, as under the year 1*216, the mean price of 
wheat was three fhillings and ninepence, i . e . eleven fhillings* and threepence of our money, 
per quarter, or that it was rather three fhillings. per quarter, which was equal to nine fhillings 
x>{ our money, then the rate of living muft have been five to one compared with our days : 
this calculation, however, cannot be ex aft, unlefs the rates of all other neceflaries could alfo be 
afcertained ; although wheat, of any one article of common neceffaries, mull be acknowledged 
• to be the beft guide in this cafe. 

In 
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*303 In the firft volume of Rymer’s Foedera, p. 133, we have an authentic teftimony of the anti- 
quity of that commerce which the city of Cologne carried 'on with England, even before the 
general Hanfeatic Confederacy had any dealings with us. We had King John now writing 
to the magiftrate§ of Cologne a very refpe&ful letter cf thanks “ for the honours, benefits, 
€i and affiflance which they had bellowed on his nephew Otho, King of the Romans, 55 after- 
wards the Emperor Otho I Y. u hoping for their further aid to enable Otho to arrive at the 
<e higheft; pitch of honour, 5 ' the Imperial dignity. And, in return for what they had done. 
King John declares, 44 he takes all the citizens of Cologne, with their goods and poffeffions,’* 
meaning in England, 64 under his prote&ion ; granting them free ingrefs and v.grcf$ through 
44 all his dominions with their merchandize; paving the due and ancient-cuftoms, 55 lays he, 
C4 agreed on and confented to by your anceftors and yourfelves, 55 

In this year, war being renewed between Genoa and Pifa, upon the ground of their old 
quarrels, the Pifans furprifed Syracufe in Sicily,- which, the Emperor Frederic BarbarofTa had 
given to the Genoefe for their fervices to him againft Tancred ; but the Genoefe retook it in 
this fame year by a formal fiege* * 

The conqueft of Conftantinople, and the reft of the Greek empire, at this time by the Latins, 
proved a great harveft and increafe to the Venetian ftate, every one plucking a feather out of that 
declining Imperial eagle's wings. Baldwin Earl of Flanders, coining with his attendants to Ve- 
nice in the year 1202^ was there very magnificently received ; and that politic republic, well know- 
ing he w tc* make the moft q£ thofe expeditions, joined him, on this occafion, with three hundred 
Jfhips and fixty gallies for the Holy Land, and advanced him. money. He, in return, employs 
his army to affift the Venetians in reducing Iftriaand Zara to their obedience, which had been 
conquered by the King of Hungary. Baldwin afterwards thought it more eafy to overcome a 
feeble Chriftian empire* than to drive the Saracens from the Holy Land. The combined fleet 
had wintered in Dalmatia, where they were perfuaded by Alexis, the fon of Ifaac, the dethroned 
Emperor of Conftantinople, to unite their forces for the reftoration of his father ; which they 
accordingly performed in 1203, when the vaft fums promifed to the crufading princes and 
Rates, we re, accordingly paid, great part of which fell to the fhare of Venice. Among other 
things, Venice had twelve breaft-plates, and twelve crowns, or diadems of gold,, adorned with 
a vaft number of precious ftones ; all which were lodged in the treafury of St, Mark, But the 
year following the Emperof^lexis was murdered, and Earl Baldwin feized that cruel oppor- 
tunity to get himfelf crowned Emperor of Conftantinople, The Venetians having been 
chiefly inftrumental in this great revolution, obtained the ifle of Crete, or Candia, and alfo 
Negropont, and many others in the AEgean and Ionian feus ; fo that Venice was fcarcely able 
to manage fo great an addition of territory, having alfo in this partition obtained part of Pelo- 
ponnefus, fince named the Morea, with many cities on the coafts of the Hellefpont and of 
Phrygia, It feems Candia was firft allotted to Boniface MarqulTnf Montferrat ; but the Ve- 
netians, knowing its fertility, as well as its happy fituation for commerce, having the Archi- 
pelago on its north fide, and Alexandria on the fouth, from whence they fetched the rich 
merchandize of India, perfuaded the new Emperor Baldwin to give Boniface the kingdom of 
Theffaly in exchange for it, to whom the Venetians gave eighty thoufand marks of filver, over 
and above,, befides other prefents. It is here almofl needlefs to remark, that when the Turks 
afterwards got footing in Greece, they had but too juft a pretence for making war on the 
Venetians; from whom, fays Cardinal Contarini, they took the fair cities of Dvrrachium, 

, bow Durazzo, in Albania, and Croy in Selavonia, and every way bore fo hard on them, that 

■ to 
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began to build large mercantile {hipping, and to trade with tlvm into all parts., both fouth- 
ward and northward* about the beginning of this century ; fo that’ they became very famous 
for their commerce. 

%-£®S The naval wars between Venice and Genoa were extremely violent about this time ; and In 
this year the latter conquered the bland of Candia from the former, which, however, the Ve- 
netians foon recovered again. This fierce contention for the commercial fovereignty of the 
Mediterranean Sea between thefe two republics lafted many years, and was frequently renew- 
•ed. They were both indeed, at this time, and long after, very potent at fea; and in the 
Mediterranean, -more -efpeeially, there were none that could pretend fuccefs fully to contend 
. with either of them ; for though Pifa had formerly been the rival of Genoa, and ftill made a 
good figure, yet it was by this time confiderably declined, and become merely an auxiliary to 
Venice againft Genoa. In the year 121 5, the Venetians were greatly incenfed againft Genoa 
■for fomenting a rebellion in Candia, as well as for fupplanting them in their great -commercial 
privileges in Sicily, now given to Genoa by the Emperor, for having affifted him in conquer- 
i^^iatfair ifle from Tanored. On the o.thdr hand, Genoa faw their commerce in the Le~ 
•Vint declining, by the vaft increafe of that of Venice : fo that this war, which, with many 
intervals, lafted near two hundred years, may he juftly termed a comraerciaL$jar. 
f,2oS The city of London may, in feme meafure, be laid to have been firft made a; free city by 
King John in this year, which was the ninth year of his reign, by his new charter; whereby 
■they now firft had liberty “ to choofe a Mayor out of their own body annually, which office 
till now was for life ; to eleft and remove their fheriffs at pleafure, and their common* 
u council men annually, as at prefect.” This was much for King John’s credit with the 
Londoners ; and .had his conduct In other refpe&s been equally falutary and popular, it would 
have been very ferviceable to him in his wars with his Barons,. * 

In this year King John alfo grants a charter to his burgefles, inhabitants of Gernemue, 
u e. Great Yarmouth in Norfolk, “ He calls them his burgefles,,” fays Dr. Brady., ^ becaufe 
■ u that town was an ancient demefne of the crown, even fo* long as before the tonqueft, and 
u paid tolls, cuftoms, duties, &c. till now, to the King.” — “ That they fhould thenceforth 
** hold their town in fee-farm, u e . fhould,” in lieu of all the various tolls and duties in that 
-charter named, and which he .thereby for ever remitted, “ pay yearly hereafter a fee-farm 
“ tent of fifty-five pounds by -the hands of their Mayor.” In like manner we find, in 
Skene’s Expofition of the Terms of the Sc-otiih Law Book called Regiam Majeflatem, that 
»tJie Bailiffs, or Aldermen of Burghs in Scotland, accounted yearly to the King’s exchequer 
<thdr burgh mattes , or rents, as a part of their King’s annexed property ; which anfwers to 
the Englifh fee-farm rents in towns, as already obfe&vecL ** Hereby alfo they were difcharg« 
** ed from paying tollsat bridges, on rivers, and in all the havens of the kingdom, &c. ftill 
u with a falvo to tlrfT^rivi leges of the city of London — They were alfo to have a merchant 
M guild— might hold their own lands, goods, &c. recover debts, &c. according to the law 
^ and cuftom of the burgh of Gxon.— The burgeffes to choofe their Mayor out of their own 
■ ■** body.” ; 

In this fame year, and in the reign of the Emperor Otho IV. the diet of the German ern- 
r pire finally fixed and fettled the future eleftion of their Emperors in manner following, viz. 
To-be in feven eleftors, of whom three were to be fpiritual ones, being the fame as at prefent, 
•and four of the prefent temporal ones, viz. the Eleftors of Palatine, Saxony, Brandenburg, 
;md Bohemia. It is ajmoft needlefs to add, that in the feveateenth century, though on diffe- 
rent 
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rent occafions, and at different times, thofe of Bavaria and Hanover were added ; fo that the 
Eleftors are at prefent nine in number. 

2209 According to Werdenhagen, the city of Straelfund in Pomerania was founded by Jarimar, 
(Gcrmarus ) Prince of Rugen ; fundry merchants, &c. coming thither to fix their habitations 
upon the ruins of Juiin, which lay oppofite to it on the ifle of Woilin. Yet fo vague and 
various are the accounts of thofe dark ages, that others declare Straelfund to have been founded 
in 1 2 to, by Waldemar II. king of Denmark. 

In the fame year, fays the anonymous author of tile Chronica Slavica, publifhed by Lindenbro- 
gius of Hamburg, already quoted, the city ofLubeck was entirely confirmed by fire, excepting 
only five houfes ; from which accident the fireet in that city, Hill called “ The Street of Five 
Houfes,” took its name. The fame author relates,, that in this year Waldemar, duke of Slef- 
wick, brother to the King of Denmark, took the city of Lubeck, which, according to his 
accouiTt, remained tributary to- Denmark thirty-three years. But we know not well how to 
make this Duke Waldemar brother to King Waldemar II. who lived at the fame time. 

About this time, and even whilft at erne? war with Genda, the fiatc of Venice found means 
to entice the filk weavers of Thebes, Corinth, and Athens, to Venice, as they did likewife 
thofe of Palermo in Sicily : by which means a beginning was made to that noble and rich filk 
manufacture with which Venice, for feveral fucceeding centuries fupplied the greateft part of' 
Europe, and which they ftill carry on in that city, though not in fuch an extenfive manner as 
they formerly did. ■ » 

We have fully proved in our Introduction, that the filver money, or coins of England and- 
Scotland were the fame in name and value, and continued to be fo till about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, when the Scotifh coins began to be dirainifhed, though they ftill preferved 
the Engliih denominatioTi : we alfo find, under this year, in Sir James Ware’s Antiquities and. 
Pliftory of Ireland, chap. xxv. that King John caufed the Irifh money to be coined the fame in- 
all refpeCts as the Englifh, and pence and farthings to be fiamped round ; and ordained that 
the ufe of this money fhould be common or reciprocal to all, both in England and Ireland, 
and that the money of both kingdoms be paid indifferently into his treafury. 

In this fame year. King John extorted fo great a fum as one hundred and forty thoufand 
pounds from the abbies and monafteries ; for which reafon, the writers among them make 
him as black as they can poffibly draw him. 

In the fame year, King John, defigning to raife an army for the defence of Ireland, made 
the Jews in England pay the expence of it. That wretched people were now feized on, all 
over the kingdom, and cruelly treated, till they ranfomed themfelves. Abraham, a Jew of 
Briftol, refufing to ranfom himfelf, King John ordered he fhould lofe a tooth every day till 
he complied, by paying ten thoufand marks ; but, after lofing feven teeth, he paid that great 
ranfom. King John, at this time, raifed in. ail from the Jews 5 %iy thoufand marks, e. 
about one hundred and twenty thoufand pounds of our money. 

1212 All our hiftorians agree, that there had been a bridge of timber acrofs the Thames from 
London to Southwark, even fo early as the times preceding the Norman conqueft. It had been 
rebuilt of timber by King 'William Rufus, but was afterwards accidentally confirmed by fire. 
Stone bridges were not in ufe in England till after the conqueft, Maud, the emprefs, is faid 
to have er-efted the firft arched bridge of ftone over the river Lea into Effex, at the village near 
’‘London, afterwards named Bow, from the circumftance of having a bow, or arched bridge built 
acrofs that river. In the reign of her fon King Henry II. and in tb<? year 1 1 76, it was -deter- 
Von. I, B b . * mined 
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mined to ereft a {tone bridge acrofs tbe Thames, but it was not finifhed till the year 121 2, as* 
it now appears, excepting the late new improvements of it. 

1212 About this time, imperial cities began to be more frequently ere£led, (according to Smith- 
to ins, in his Oppidum Batavorum, feu Noviomagum. Amfteledami, anno 1645, 111 4 t0 * P* 62.) 

1249 particularly by the Emperor Frederick II.; Nimeguen and Aix-la-Chapelle being of that 
number, 

I2IJ In this year King John Incorporated the -town of Newcaftle upon Tyne. “ He grants to 
u the honed men of Newcaftle, and their heirs, his faid town, with alHts appurtenances, to 
£C fee-farm for one hundred pounds yearly ; faying to the King the rents, prizes, and affixes 
C£ in the port thereof. He alfo grants and confirms to them one hundred and ten fhillings 
and fix pence Tent in the faid town, which they have by the faid King’s gift of Efcheat, to 
be divided -amongft fuch of the townfmen who loft their rents by occafion of a ditch, and 
of the new work made under the caftle towards the river. — He alfo grants, thatin nothing 
they fhould be anfwerable to the fiieriff, nor to the conftable, for what belongs to them.— 
‘That they fhould hold the town, with all fine liberties and free cuftom^ Which they enjoyed 
in the time of King Henry IL & c.” ► 4: $ 

About this time, u e. towards the beginning of this century, GengbHcam, or 

Genghis Cam the Great, the firft Emperor, or Prince of the Moguik-fed Tartars., though 
not as yet known by the latter name, over-ran almoft all Alia, from Syria in the weft to Chi- 
na eaftward, and, as it is faid, from the northern ihores of Ruffia to the fouthern Indian 
•ocean. He began his reign in the year 1201, and died in 1226 : yet Voltaire, in his General 
"Hiftory-oPEurope, defcribes’him as engaged in thofe irruptions fo late as 1244, when he re- 
lates that the Chorafmins were driven out of their country by thofe Tartars, See, Monf. Pa- 
ris de la Croix, fenior Secretary and I interpreter -for the oriental languages-to King Louis XIV. 
•of France, has written this Tartar Prince’s hiftory, collefted from feveral oriental authors and 
European travellers *, which work was printed in Englifh in an oftavo volume, in 1722. In 
thefe expeditions Genghis Cam hefieged and took the city of Canbalik, now Peking, in the 
year 1213; whereby he -became mailer of the north part of China, or Cathay ; and his Generals, 
two years after, conquered the reft of that country and of Corea. There were great and po- 
pulous cities in Tartary in thofe times : Cafchgar, the metropolis of Turqueftan, in the 
north latitude of forty-four degrees, had one hundred mofquesin it, Marco Polo, of Venice, 
who was in it, fpeaks of its grandeur. Samarcand Hands in forty degrees of north latitude, in 
the ancient Sogdiana ; the province Itfelf and the river that waters the city, being at this day 
called Sogde, which river falls into the CafpiamSea. Samarcand, the capital of the country 
of Carefin, or Tranfoxiana, the Maracandis of Pliny, &c, was then a great city, being about 
three French leagues in circumference. It had been very famous in the-time of Alexander the 
Great, and had at tWS?6me twelve gates of iron. It had alfo fine leaden pipes bringing water 
onto every ftreet, and into its principal houfes ; alfo fine cafcades, gardens, See. It was 
the feat of empire of “the famous Timurbeck or Tamerlane ; and Samarcand, having been 
enlarged and adorned by two fcteh mighty conquerors, there appear, as it is faid, even at this 
day, great marks of its ancient' grandeur, fo as to be ftill confiderable for the beauty of its pub- 
lic buildings and market places, .as well as on account of its commerce, with great Tartary, 
part of Ruffia, India, andPerfia; from whence are brought all forts of merchandize, and In- 
doftan is fupplied with the beft fruits, both , green and dried.— The fiaeft filk paper in the 
? jvorid*i$ made at Samarcand. • The T.urkifir letter to the French King in .1675, from the King 

of 
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I2T'3 # of Perfia, was written on this fort of paper. In this city Tamerlane c reft eel an Academy oF 
Sciences, which is faid {till to exift. But there is fuch a romantic exaggerating difpofition in 
moft French authors, when treating of matters which are at a great diftance from us, and 
efpecially in writing on oriental countries, that feme allowance muft neceffarily be made in* 
reading their accounts. This city is at prefent fubjeft to an Ufbeck Prince, much inferior to 
his predeceffors in point of power, as indeed are all other princes of Tartary, that country, as 
far as we know of it, being now divided' into- a vaft number of fmali principalities. 

Bochara alfo was a great city of Tartary at this time ; and there was then, as well as fince, 
a confiderable commerce between thefe and other Tartar cities with the Eaft Indies, in jewels, 
cotton cloths, fiiks, &c, The traders travelled then, as they do now, in great companies, cal- 
led Caravans ; but moft of the principal Caravan (eras, or great inns for the caravans,, are of 
two hundred years later date, being firft erefted by Tamerlane. Otrar, which our author 
alfo calls Mirconde, in the ancient Mogoliftan, was at this time a- place- of great trade, and 
goffefled rftany men of great abilities and fkill in traffick. 

Tn this fame year. King Philip Auguftus of France, provoked at the Earl of Flanders hav- 
ing favoured King John of England, whofe kingdom he had thoughts of conquering, fent 
his fleet to the coaft of Flanders, wliilft he marched himfelf with his army to attack that Earl 
by land ; but King John fent out his fleet, commanded by the Earl of Salifbury, who, near 
the port of Sluys, furprized the French fleet in fuch. manner, that the Englifh took three hun- 
dred of thefe fh-ips, funk She hundred, and the French, fet fire to the remainder ; which put 
an end to the towering projefts of the French monarch. 

In this year- alfo, the better to- fpur on. the Germans in Livonia to eradicate Paganifm, 
wliich/was ftilltoo-ftrong for them in that country, Pope Innocent III. militated a new mili- 
tary order in Livonia, termed in Latin, Enfiferes , or Fratrcs Gladiferi , i. e. Sword-bearers ; 
but in the German and- French languages of thofe times, it was called the Order of Port* 
glaives; yet the Pagans in Livonia, proving ftill too powerful for the Chrifti an s there, 
tire latter called in the German Knights of St. Mary of Jerufalem. from Pruffia to aid 
them, in. the year 1228, who foon fwallowed up the other order, and gradually converted all 
Livonia to Chriftianity, for which fervice they paid themfelves very well, by becoming abfo- 
lute matters of fo fine a country. The order of the Knights Port-glaives having unitedrthem- 
feives to the Teutonic order, their name was afterwards loft ; yet Fuller fays, that the German 
Knights of St. Mary did not go from Paleftine into-Pruffia till the year 1239, under Herma- 
nns dfe Saltza, their fourth Matter ; but the varying dates of fuch occurrences are not at pre- 
fent of any material confcquence. 

1:214 The Chevalier de Mailly, in his Hiftory of Genoa, gives us feme account of the annual 
revenue of that republic at this time. He fays, that all he can fe^d in their annals touching 
their revenue is, that the cuftoms of Genoa were let this year for tiurty-fix thoufand florins 
and that the cuftorn on the fale of goods was four cleniers per florin, u e. one fixth part* 
** But/’ fays De Mailly, cs after the Genoefe applied themfelves more. to commerce-' than 
* 4 to arms-, their duties or impofitions were confiderably increafed : and yet the republic was- 
. u much more powerful in thofe days with. a fmailer revenue, than it is now with a greater.’* 
Yet this author, perhaps, had not duly confidered* Firft, That though? the increafe of their 
commerce created an increafe of their, expence, as will ever be the cafe, for its proteftion, yet 
‘ it at the fame time, enabled them more eaflly to bear that expence. Secondly, Their bemg,in 
- , * former times, more powerful, though with lefs commerce, was owing to their having fewer 

* B h 2 rivals 
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rivals on the fea in thofe, than In fucceeding periods. And thirdly, I fufpcfi; that he had not, 
perhaps, clearly confidered the different value of their antient and modern coins, 

12 15 Various had been the fortunes of the noble city of Hamburg till the year 1215 ; from which 
jsera, according to their hiftoriographer the learned Lambecius, in liis Origines Hamburgenfes, 
lib, i, the Hamburgers may date their claim of being a free Imperial city. She was at firft fub- 
jeft'to the Emperors, and 40 her own Archbifhop ; next, to the potent Dukes of Saxony; 
and thirdly, to the Earls of Holftein, then more commonly filled Earls of -Schowenburg. 
From this laft named family it was taken by King Waldemar IL of Denmark; whereupon, 
the Emperor Otho IV. coming with an army before this city, the people with joy received 
him for their immediate lord, and the reftorer of their liberties, by giving their folemn oaths 
to the Emperor and Empire, to whom, without any intermediate fovereign, they vowed per- 
petual fidelity. And upon this principle It was, that, three hundred years after, the diet o-f 
Augfburg, in 1510, by an imperial decree, declared the city of Hamburg to be a free city of the 
empire, to the no fmall mortification of the then Danifh court, which has ever fince kept up 
its pretenfions to the fovereignty, or at leaft, fuperiority over that city. Yet even after this 
time, we fhall find Hamburg difturbed in its freedom by various potentates. 

We cannot think it an improper digreffion in this place to remark, that, in this fame year., 
the council. of Lateran eflablifhed, Firft, Tranfubftantiation as a point of faith. Secondly, 
The neceflity of auricular confeffion. Thirdly, The fovereign fupremacy of the Pope above all 
perfons, whether kings or emperors. Fourthly, The Hoft w£s ordered to fe^feept in a box., 
and to be carried in folemnity to lick perfons, with the ringing of a bell in the fireets through 
which they palled with it. What horrible mifehiefs, what perfections, what obftruftions to 
the peace and commerce of the world have not thofe wild and wickecl tenets occasioned to, 
mankind ! 

King John’s wars with his Barons, brought that monarch at laft, In the year 1215, to fuck 
an accommodation with them, as obliged him- to fign the famous and well known Magna 
€ hart a , or Great Charier of Privileges of the People of England \ or rather indeed of the Ba- 
rons, the Clergy, and the Free Burghs ; for the bulk of the people, i. e* the commonalty, 
yrcre {till in a fcrvile condition ; one article of which, viz. the forty-eighth, is to the follow- 
ing effect : Firft, That all merchants fhall have fafe conduft to go out of, or come into 

* e England, and to flay there. — Secondly, To pafs either by land or water. — Thirdly, To buy 
and fell by the ancient and allowed cuftoms, without any evil-tolts, (an undue and extra- 
“ vagant tax, being fometiraes called Male-tolte, or Male-tent) except in time of war, or 
€C when they fhall happen to be of any nation at war -with us/’ 

My Lord Chief Juftice Coke, in his Comment on Magna Charta, cap. xxx. thinks, that 
by the word MercatorejgNv& folely meant merchant-ftrangers, becaufe there were, at that time, 
fcareely any Englifh who had any concern in foreign trade. This is probably true with regard 
to this forty-eighth article;; but in the charter confirmed by King John’s fon, Henry III. in 
‘Parliament, and ratified by thofe articles which are called the provifions of Oxford in the year 
^ 1258, there -is this fame forty-eighth article, and aifo the following one, which is the forty- 
ninth, viz. " ■ ■ ' • 1 

“ And if ther# fhall be found any fuch, Li. merchants, in our land, in the beginning of a 
' * 6 war, they fhall be attached, without damage to their bodies or goods, until it may be 

** known unto us, or to our Chief Jufticiary, how our merchants, mer cat ores terra? mfir a*, 

' • ' ,, ' ^ ^ - « be 
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2215 “ be treated in the nation at war with us : and if ours be fafe there, they fhall be fafe in our 
•“ land.” 

“ By this laft article it is plain, that, in 1258, there were fome Englilhmen who had fo- 
reign commerce* And it feems probable, as will alfo appear in its place, that in the year 
1248, a fociety of our own people firft commenced a foreign trade with our wool, tin, lead, 
and leather, which before was altogether exported by foreign merchants, ufnaily {tiled mer- 
chant-ftrangers in the law books. 

This claufe, in behalf of foreign merchants, was probably infer ted, becaufe by former or- 
dinances of our kings, merckant-ftrangers were prohibited from coming into England, ex- 
cept in the time of our public fairs ; and even then they were obliged to leave the kingdom in 
forty days, for preventing tiieir interfering with our own retail traders, ever jealous of all fo- 
reigners. 

Irfthe coafufions of thofe wars between King John and his Barons, which ended this year, 
Camden/ in his Remains,* fays, “ There is a tradition that they ftamped leather money : yet 
fays he, u I never law any of them. But we have feen money made by the Hollanders of 

pafteboard, anno 1574. — Amongftthe old Romans there was cor i&m forma publica pcrcujfum 9 
* c or ftampt leather, mentioned by Seneca ; and the like at the liege of Milan by the Emperor 
« Frederick II” 

This firft Magna Charta was figned in Runny-Mead, near the town of Egham in Surry. 
The Norman race of kings having, till now, governed the people of England moftly in an ar- 
bitrary manner, this charter, though immediately infringed by King John, has ever fincc 
been juftly deemed the foundation of the liberties the people of England ; on which Den- 
bain, in Ms Cooper’s Hill, obferves, 

* 

“ Here was that charter feal’d, wherein the crown 
“ All marks of arbitrary power lays down : 

Tyrant and Have, thole names of hate and fear, 

“ The happier ftyle of King and Subject bear.” 

His fon, King Henry III. for the fake of obtaining a large fubfidy to carry on his war againft 
France, was obliged to %n a frefh Magna Charta in the year 1225, which he kept very ill ; 
yet he was again compelled to ratify it in 1258, as above : neither have the people of England 
ever loft light of fo precious a jewel. 

This fame year is, by fome, affigned for the commencement of the-conquells of the foci- 
_ ety, named the German or Teutonic Knights of the Crofs, or of St. -Mary of Jerufalem, in 
the country of Pruffia, in thofe times deemed a part of the Gejtman empire, under pretence 
of converting the Pruffians, who till now were Pagans, to Chriitetsity, as their countrymen 
had before begun -to. do in Livonia. On this fubjeft, the grand Penfionaryde Wit, in his ju- 
dicious Treatife of the Intereft of Holland, parti, chap. ii. very truly obferves of thofe reli- 
gious knights, il That? under the pretence of reducing the Heathens to the Chriftian faith, 
«« they made themfelves matters not only of barren Pomerania and the river Oder, which 
“ the y fuffered t^e conveited princes to enjoy, but of rich Pruffia and Livonia, Mid the rivers 
“ Weyflel, Pregel, and Duina, and confequently of all thofe which fall into the fea out of 

fruitful Poland, Lithuania, and Pruffia : fo that the cities which lay neareft to the fea began 
« .to fetch away their bulky and unwrought goods, and to carry them to the Netherlands, 
11 >. • > . “ Eng- 
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1314 u England, Spain, and France ; and likewife, from thence to and from, to export and import 
« all the goods that were either fuperfluous or wanting, which gave rife to the Hans- 
“ Towns,.” 

Hither the Germans fent many colonies, and with them many fbldiers,. as well as monks, 
for their converfion ; having, in the year 121.2, obtained a grant thereof from the Emperor 
Frederick II. and from Pope Innocent III. all honours, rights, and prerogatives, in thofe 
times, centering in thole two powers, to hold the country as a fief of the empire. The 
converfion of the countries of Pruffia and Livonia to Chriftianity, produced a kind of fecond 
holy war : for through all Germany the banner of the crofs was difplayed;, fo, that princes, 
nobles, bifhops, &c. affembled, and marched, thither, building many cattles : one in particular 
on a ; hill, named Koningfberg, u e. King’s-mount, foon grew up into a great city, now the 
capital of Brandenburg Pruffia. The Pagan P ruffians, however, frequently relapfed and re- 
volted ; which obliged the German Knights often to. call in the forces of the" Germanic 
Princes to their aid. Such were the contefts and confufion which continued ,fo near the clofe 
of this century, when thefe countries were reduced to Chriftianity. After which, thofc)rder. 
was engaged in a violent contention with the crown of Poland, until the fifteenth century*, 
when* Poland obliged, the Matter General of the Order, Albert marquis of Brandenburg, to 
accept of the hereditary inheritance of part of Pruffia, by way of compenfation for yielding- 
the reft, of it to> that kingdom. The Order of the German Knights,.. called Portglaives., enter-, 
ed Pruffia in the year 1239, and took Revel and Eftoaia fronPthe Danes ; but after thirty-five 
years they united themfelves with the Knights of the Crofs, fo that* in their combined ftate* 
they were able to poflefs themfelves of all thofe ■countries. 

Great multitudes of German families being transplanted into thofe countries, the Teutonic 
or German tongue became the general language there. Here they built fixty-two cities and 
towns, as Dantzick, Koningfberg, Maricnburg, Riga, &c. places of fame and confequeace 
to this day, befides above fevehty cattles, and numberlefs other private magnificent edifices* 
Here alfo they introduced arts, fciences, manufaftures, and" naval commerce, where before 
there was nothing but rudenefs and barbarifm*. From thence they commenced a great trade 
for naval ftores, with which, viz. timber, iron, tar, pitch, cordage, &c. thofe countries have 
always abounded, and with which alfo they fupplied, as at prefent, the greateft part of Europe. 
Their vaft plenty of excellent timber enabled them alfo to build many and large Ihips, not 
only for their own ufe, but for thofe alfo of foreign nations. The fucceflbrs of thofe German 
Knights remained matters of the faid countries for three hundred years, though with many 
wars and much envy from their neighbours ; and probably might have held their nominally- 
religious dominion there to this day, had they not been immerfed in luxury, pride, tyranny, 
and other vices, as wSJJm fome meafure be feen hereafter. 
nl6 Notwithftanding^rhat we have related from Lambecius, under the preceding year, con-, 
coming Hamburg’s being made a free imperial city, this drcumftance did not prevent that 
growing pityirom being befieged in this year by King -Waldemar II. of Denmark, when, 
after fix months rofiftance, it was Forced to yield to this tyrannical and enterprising prince, 
who, according to Lambecius, after exercifing his cruel rage and refentment on the citizens, 
fold his whole right and property in Hamburg to Earl Albert of Orlamund for feven hundred 
marks of filver ; which Lambecius,, in his note, values at nineteen thoufand two hundred 
; ,marks, Lubeck money j one of which marks, he fays, i,s, equal to. fxxteen half ounces, or 
eight imperials. * 
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1216 In this fame year died John, king of England, his fever being heightened by eating of 
.peaches, and drinking of new ale, or bracket. Mr. E chard, and moft other hiftorians, agree 
in the word peaches ; yet it being very doubtful whether there were any peaches growing in 
England io early as, or even long after, this time ; and as moreover two hiftorians, Higden 
.and Knighton, wrote pears inftead of peaches, the latter fruit was probably written, or copied* 
•by miftake, inftead of pears. King John is allowed to have been the firft: that coined fterling 
‘money, not, as fome erroneoufly allege, taking its name from the town of Sterling in Scot- 
land, where they fuppofed it was firft coined, but from the Eafterlings, called in by this King 
for reducing his filver coin. to its purity-; fuch money, in moft ancient writings, being filled 
■JEafterling money*. He was alfo the firft King of England that planted Englifh laws and 
officers in Ireland, and -who took the title of Lord of Ireland. He alfo firft regularly 
eftabiifhed the rates of wine, bread, cloth, &c. gave the privileges to the Cinque-ports 
whiclT* they .have fo long enjoyed, though fome of them are now obfolete •; and he 
was the f?rft who appointed thofe excellent forms of civil government in London, and 
moft; other cities and towns, which they at prefent enjoy. He alfo erefled that part 
of the provinces of Leinfter and Munfter in Ireland, which was within the Englifh 
pale, into twelve counties : but the conqutft of Ireland • was far from being complcat, nor 
for above three hundred years after. The petty princes of it, it is true, owned the fuperior 
fovereignty of it to belong to the Kings of England, who had befides planted a fmall 
part of the country with bmglifh people, called the Englifh pale; nevcrthelefs, its vafial princes 
frill governed their people by their ancient barbarous Brehon law, made their own magiftrates 
•and officers, pardoned and punifhed malefactors within their feveral countries, and made war 
and peace with one another without controul, even until the days of Queen Elizabeth. Wc 
'-can therefore write nothing as yet, nor loilg after, of any commerce, manufactures, or inw 
provements, in a country -which was ftiil in a fituationto be denominated barbarous. 

The rates of provisions, in this King’s reign, were generally as follows, viz. wheat, at the 
higheft, fix fhillings, or eighteen fhillings of our money, per quarter, at the loweft one fhilling 
and fix- pence, or four fhillings and fix-pence of our money, per quarter, the medium price 
three fhillings, Rochelle wine twenty fhillings per ton. Anjou wine twenty-four fhillings. 
And the very heft French wines at twenty-fix fhillings and. eight-pence, or eighty fhillings of 
x>m money per: ton. See the year 1202, for the like proportion or difference of living then 
and in -our. days, viz. about five to one. 

Hitherto the Norman kings and people werefo extremely zealous for the founding of reli- 
•gious houfes in England, that from the year 1066 to 1216, containing only a fpace of one 
.hundred and fifty years, there were above five hundred and fifty of them founded, or re- 
founded, which was above -five parts in feven of all the religious IxTufes that were in England 7 
at their diffofotion* three hundred and thirty years after. Some of’ lire caules of this fuperfti- 
tious humour, befide the general bent of thofe ages, were, firft, that fuch as had vowed to 
go to the Holy War, then in fo great eileem, and whofe courage or health afterwards Med 
them, believed the founding of one oftthofe religious houfes to be a fufficient atonement for 
the breach of their vow. Secondly, others, returning fafe home from Palefrine, or having 

- ** ‘Some 1 antiquarians, however, are of opinion that the term Sterling Money was in common nfe in England, 
before her acquaintance with the Eafterlings 5 <m& that it is ‘derived from three tors which m to he 

found on the oldeft coins, both Scotch mid English. 

^ received 
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received fome remarkable deliverance there, thought it their duty to do the like. Thirdly* 
feme alfo really going to the Holy War, being very uncertain of ever returning, hoped to 
bribe or intercft Heaven for their fafety, by lavilhing their eftates the fame way. Laftly, the 
belief of purgatory, and the opinion of the great efficacy of the prayers of the monks and nuns, 
and alfo of the interccffion of faints in Heaven, were confiderable inducements to this kind of 
seal, *, yet our Kings and Parliaments at length faw it very neceffary, effe&ually to reftrain the 
extravagance of it by law. Thefe few remarks concerning our religious houfes, feem to be 
all that is neceffary to be faid on that fubjeft, until we come to their final diffolution. 
xaij We are at length come to the treaties of peace, friendfhip, and commerce between England 
and foreign potentates, as we find therrrin the twenty volumes of Rymer’s Fcedera, where, in 
page 223 of VoL I. under the year 1217, being the fecond of Henry III. then a minor of 
twelve years of age, we have the firft treaty with any potentate, as far as appears, 'either north 
or eaft, from Germany. It is with Haguin, king of Norway, then a confiderable* monarch, 
who, by an abbot, applied to our King for a treaty of pea^e, amity, and confederacy with 
him. Henry, by his Council, confents thereto, and that both countries be free for merchants, 
and others on both fides. » 

In the fame year, according to Bifliop Fleetwood’s Chronicom Bro«%fum, three good 
horfes, two aflfes, and a new cart, were valued, or appraifed, at iten- fhiilings, or 

feven pounds ten ihillings of our money. From- this appraifement, lidwever, we dare not 
venture to form any proportion of the rate of living then to tfiat of our own days- ; neither, 
indeed, can it be done with any reafonable certainty, without taking in the prices of corn* 
butcher’s meat, ale, and cloathing ; though corn is certainly the belt Aandard for fuch cal- 
culations. 

1219 The great zeal which the northern. Chriftkns teftified againft the Pagans of Poland, and its 
neighbourhood, in thefe times, was not entirely fpiritualj it is indeed but too plain, that 
many of them had other views, befide the intereft of religion. That potent and enterprising, 
prince. King Waldemar II. of Denmark, in the year 1219, with a powerful fleet invaded 
Livonia, fought with and vanquifhed the Pagans there, where he is faid to have founded the 
towns of Revel and Narva: he like wife conquered the country of Courland,. and other parts, 
but foon loft all again. 

IZZO We have, in the preceding century, under the years 1140 and 1169, given fome account of 
the beginnings of the Hanfeatic-Confederacy ; yet there are fome authors, who infill that there 
was a kind of commercial confederacy, either in the North, or in Germany, prior even to 
the twelfth century. Others, on the contrary, bring the commencement of the Hans-League 
down fo late as to the year 1220, although that was, moft probably, either a renewal of it, or 
elfe a new aeceffion ofcfowns to the firft Confederacy. In, the coarfe of time, other trading 
towns gladly joinsflTn a confederacy fo well calculated for the prote&ion of their commerce, 
both by fea and land, in thofe ruder ages. They became indeed fo confiderable towards the 
clofe of this century, and for above three centuries after, itkat all the neighbouring powers not 
only fought their ftiendfhip, hut frequently referred their differences to their arbitration, and 
. even fometimes to the Angle city of Lubeck, it being always deemed the principal or firft mem- 
ber of it Their naval power alfo became fo great,, as frequently to turn the balance, and 
adjuft the quarrels between princes and kings;, fo that this league was, for a long time, 
efteemed the guardians of the Germanic tranquillity p 

* ' In 
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In this fame year, according to Ifaacfon’s Chronological Tables, an inundation In Frief. 
land drowned no fewer than one hundred thoufand people ; this number, however, feems 
fomewhat incredible; See the year 1277. 

According to the champion of Genoa, Baptift. Burgus, Lib. ii. Cap. 4. already quoted, the 
Genoefe were now again confirmed in their naval dominion, on the neighbouring Liguftic 
Sea, by the Emperor Frederic II. and, in the year 1239, they again licence the citizens of 
Lucca to navigate and trade by fea ; but even this liberty was to be folely in company with 
the Genoefe fhipping. 

Whether King Waldemar II. of Denmark aflually founded the towns of Revel and Narva, 
as already mentioned, in the year 1223, or felled on, and fortified them, is not very 
material : being, on account of their good harbours and commodious fituation, ever fince 
efteemed famous for their commerce in Polifh and Ruffian merchandize. Both which towns 
are laid to liavs remained under the dominion of Denmark till the year 1347, when King 
Waldemar IV. fold them together with Wefeburg, for nineteen thoufand marks of filver, 
to the Great Mailer of the Teutonic Order of Marian Knights, who annexed them to the reft 
of Livonia, according to Werdenhagen, VoL I. Part iii. Chap. 24. 

According to Bilhop Fleetwood's Chronicon Preciolum, wheat was now fo dear as 
twelve Ihillings per quarter, or one pound fixteen ihillings of our money, being Hill cheaper 
than the modem prices in the years of plenty. 

In the year 1224, King Henry III. of England having renewed a treaty with France, he, 
agreeable to the cuftom of that age, notified the fame to the bailiffs and barons of the Cinque** 
Ports, and other fea ports, as in the Foedera, VqJ. I. p. 272 ; at the fame time commanding 
them to keep all their fhips within their harbours, ready for his fervice, whenever he fhould 
require them ; enjoining them, moreover* not to permit any fhip laden with merchandize to 
fail out of their Labours without his leave ; and to Hop all foreigners and their fhips, till his 
further pleafure fhould be known. The ports and towns therein named were, 


Dover, 

PORTESMUE 

SOREHAM, 

Su HAMPTON, 
Saford, 

De la Pole, 
Exon, 
Bristol, 
Dartmue, 


Portfmouth . 
Shoreham . 
Southampton ♦ 
SeaforcL 
Poole . 


Norwic, Norwich. 
Gernemue, Great 1 a r mouth, 
Orford, — 


Dmnvich. 

Ipfwich. 

Lynn . 

Orewell. 

South Yarmouth , Ijle of J-ptght . 


1225 


Dunewic, 

Gipswic, 

Lenne, 

* Erewell, 

Eremuth, 

Dartmouth . Kingston, — — 

Hull was not as yet founded ; fo that, unlefs it was Kingflon upon Thames, which is not 
probable, we know not what town is meant. 

Venice now acquired, as a gift from Gab its Lord, the Sovereignty of the fine Hie of Ce« 
phalonia In the Ionian Sea, which they hold to this day ; though taken in the year 1479, and 
during twenty years field by the Turks r it abounds with corn, "wine, and fine fruits, has 
many good towns, and fo me fate ports. • 

We have Teen how the Danifh King, in the year 1216, had befieged acid taken the city of 
Hamburg, and then fold his right and property of it? to Earl Albert of Grlamund ; yet that 
city found means now to re-purchafe its liberty and independence of the Earl, as Lam bed us 
relates, for one thoufand five hundred macks of Giver, being tlurty-fix thoufand marks 

' Vol. I. ' C c Lubeck ' 
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1225 Lubeck money ; but Meurfius, in" his Hiftoria Danica, makes this Count Albert to fell his 
right to the citizens for one thoufand five hundred, (Selibris) u e. half, pounds of filver, which, 
he fays, was done in the year 1228. Their more accurate and learned hifloriographer, Lam- 
becius, hereupon remarks, 44 That on this, re-purchafe of their independence, it is almofl in- 
44 credible to think how greatly the city of Hamburg increafed in a very Ihort time.” So 
powerful are the influences of freedom with an induftrious people. 

In the twenty-firft head, or chapter, of that Magna Charta, which was figned by King 
Henry IIL in the year 1225, we have an authentic voucher for the rates of hire for carts with 
horfes for purveyance, viz. 44 No iherifF, or bailiff, of ours, or any other, fhall take the 
“ horfes or carts of any man to make carriage, except he pay the old price limited, L e. for 
44 carriage with two horfes ten-pence a day, and for three horfes fourteen-pence a day.” 

We have a pregnant inftance, from Rymer’s Fcedera, Voh I. p. 282, of the great value of 
money in thofe times. In King Henry IIL of England’s inflruftions to his tw£T envoys, to 
the Emperor Frederick II. and to the Duke of Auftria, he therein tells them, C44 That as their 
44 long flay beyond fea will require great ex pences, John de Woburn, citizen of London, 
44 will remit to you (the Bifhop) fixty marks,” i. e. one hundred and tweo.ly Y pounds of our 
44 money, and to you, Nicholas de Molis, thirty marks,” u e« fixty pojthds of our money. 
By the thirtieth chapter, or head, of King Henry IIPs Magna Charta, paffed this lame year, 
44 all merchant-ftrangers, coming into this realm, are to be well ufed which article, I 
prefume, proceeded from the barbarous treatment of them before, and which had been com- 
plained of by fuch as faw the inconvenience of it. 

In this fame year, or, as fome write, in 1232, the German Knights of Pruffia built the 
city of Thorne, on the Viflula, for the greater convenience of conveying corn, and other 
merchandize, from the inner parts of Folandnd own that river to Dantzick, the great emporium 
of that country. 

1226 The cities of Lubeck and Hamburg, growing continually more wealthy and powerful by 
commerce and llaipping, drew upon them the envy of the neighbouring princes, and more 
efpecially that of the Danes, who frequently excited other powers to oppofe their growing 
greatnefs. For this caufe, and alfo by reafon of the lea-pirates then frequent on the neigh- 
bouring coafls, thofe two cities, in this year, entered into a clofer league for mutual fupport 
and defence, and were foon feconded and joined by other cities. Thuanus likewife obferves, 
44 That, by the number of their towns, their power, and wealth, they increafed fo fall, that 
44 in one hundred years fpace they became molt flourifhing ; and they remained fo to his 
44 time, in the year 1572, having been the envy of thofe very potentates, by whole bounty 
64 they were originally raifed to that height.” 

The city of Lubeck* having how expelled the Danifh garrifon and governor, obtained many 
eminent privilege^ftom the Emperor Frederic II. and particularly, 44 That no fortifications 
^ gi or forts Arnold be ere&ed near them on the river Trave, from its fource to its entrance 
'* 4 into the fea.” The Emperor alfo gave them liberty 44 to coin money in their city, with 
v 44 the imperial image and arms on it, &c, For which they were to pay the Emperor fixty 
44 marks of filver annually,” 

1227 In this eleventh year of Henry IIL king of England, New Sarum, or the prefent city of 
Salisbury, was made a free city by that King’s letters patent, and by him bellowed for ever on 
the Bifhops and Canons, as their proper demefnes ; 44 and,” as Brady relates, 44 that the 
** Bifhop and Ms fucceffors, for the neceffity of himfelf, or his church* might take a reafon- 

' ^ 44 able 
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1227 “ able tallage or aid of his citizens, whenever the Kings of England made a reafo liable tallage 
ec on their own proper demefnes.” This ihews, that fach great lords and church, commu- 
nities, even in thofe early times, were not abfolutc and unbounded fovereigns over fuch 
places ; and that in this, and other inftances, which might eaflly be produced, they found 
themfeives obliged, in the taxes they raifed on their vaffals, to proportion the fame to thofe 
raifed on the King's own vafTals, as, indeed, the very making Saljfbury a free city by the 
King plainly fuppofes : for by this charter, they enjoyed, under the Bifhop and Canons, the 
fame immunities as the King’s citizens of Winchefter. How, when, and by what gradual 
means and fteps, towns, in thofe days, fubjeft to bifliops and to lay-lords, attained to their 
prefent more free and independent Rate of becoming what they call in Scotland, Royal 
Burghs^, or how their prefent freedom was obtained, is not in all refpefts, at this diftance of 
time, fo eafy to trace as fome may imagine* Poffibly feveral of them might purchafe their 
freedom. In others; their fuperior lords, by rebellions and felonies, might, and aftually did, 
forfeit their rights to the crown. There might alfo be certain other ways of their becoming 
free, which it is unneceflary to enlarge upon in this place. Their firfl ftep towards freedom, 
was, as we already obferved, that the kings, and alfo the lords and ecclefiaftical communities, 
in proccfs of time, laid a certain annual rent, called a fee-farm rent, on their rcfpc&ive towns, 
in lieu of and Ids than, firft, the refpeftive arbitrary tolls and cuftoms for goods bought and 
fold in markets and fairs,* Secondly, pontage; a payment for pafling over bridges. Thirdly, 
paffage ; the like for going through gates, &c. Fourthly, paiage, or paiagum ; not now well 
underftood. Fifthly, laftage; or the liberty to carry their goods up and down in fairs and 
markets wherever they pleafed. Sixthly, Railage;' 1 a payment for a flail, or a right to have 
one in fairs and markets. Seventhly, carriage ; not now certainly known what was meant hf 
it, &c. This brought thofe towns to a certainty with refpeft to their ordinary or ufual pay- 
ments to their lords ; and as to the tallage, that was only laid on for extraordinary arid known 
reafons and occafions, This tallage, and the fee-farm rent, were the confidcrations for the 
liberty of buying and felling toll-free, &c. as before recited ; which none could enjoy but 
free burgefles, i. e. the inhabitants of fuch free towns. 

According to Heifs’s Hillory of the Empire, and many other liifcorians, the two parties of 
Guelphs and Ghibelines, already mentioned under the year 1140, who had remained tolerably 
quiet ever fince, their rife, in the reign of the Emperor Conrade 111 . began now to exert them- 
feives with great fury again ft each other, both at Rome and in feveral other parts of Italy* 

1228 The town and port of Great Yarmouth in Norfolk, was by this time 'become very con- 
fiderable, and, according to Dr. Brady’s Appendix to his Treat ife of Burghs, for which he 
quotes manuferipts in the Cottonian library, 1 was much frequented by fhipping in this twelfth 
year of King Henry III. There was iikewife a trade at that town jw divers kinds of mer- 
chandize, both for importation and exportation, and for fifh in particular, 

1229 King Louis IXth of France, ufually Riled St* Louis, marries the daughter of Raymond 
• - count of Touloufe ; by which alliance? the noble and extenfive province of Languedoc became 

for ever re-annexed to the crown* 

The fame title is found in the record of a controvert determined m the Exchequer Court in the thiriy^omh 
year, of Edward I. wherein Great Yarmouth is termed Villa Regia, which .is the literal Eatin for a royal , "burgh, 
a.s being When the King’s 1 demelae burgh j that is to Cay, fubjed to the King aloae. 
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1229 The Biihop of Chichefter decreed, <c That curates in poor churches mould have five 
a marks for their ftipend ; or three pounds fix (hillings and eight pence, or ten pounds of our 

money, but In other churches to have more.” To this Bifiiop Fleetwood, in his Chroni- 
con Pteciofum, fubjoins, viz. This feeins nearly to anfwer the rates of provifions and other 
neceffaries in thofe days, or about five times cheaper than in our days : fo this ftipend in their 
money, might be equal to near fifty pounds in our days, for a curate of a poor church. 

In the eleventh of Henry III. the burgefles of Liverpool in Lancafliire obtained, for a fine 
of ten marks, that their town fhould be a corporation by charter, and a free burgh for ever, 
with a merchant-guild, and other liberties— as we find in Madox’s Hiftory of the Exchequer, 
Chap, xh p. 288, and his Firma Burgi, Chap. i. Se&. 9. 

The naval ftrength of James I. king of Arragon, and count of Barcelona, was now very 
considerable, when he failed from Salo in Catalonia with a fleet of twenty-five large fliips, 
eighteen taridas, (poffibly tartanes) twelve gallies, and one hundred galiots, befide barks and 
. fmall veilels. Which fleet carried fifteen thousand foot and cfne thoufand five hundred horfe, 
befide volunteers from Genoa, Provence, &c. againft the Moors of Majorca, whom he drove 
out of that considerable ifland, which has remained to Spain ever fince ; he alfo conquered the 
lefTer Balearic Ifles of Minorca, Ivica, &c. (Campbell’s Hiftory of the Balearic Ifles, 8vo. 
anno 1716.) YetdeRuffi, in his Hiftoire de la Ville de Marfeille, publifhed in the year 
1642, allures us, that Marfeille affifted that King with a well njanned Squadron of fliips for 
that expedition ; and that the Marfeillians had, for their fhare of the booty, three hundred houfes 
in the city of Majorca, befide houfes and lands in the country. Marfeille was, he adds, at 
this time a free republic, having bought off the fuperiority of their Vifcount. 

The faftions of the Guelphs, who fupported the part of the Pope, and the Ghibelines, who 
fupported that of the Emperor, ran fo high at this time, that brothers frequently fought againft 
brothers, and fathers againft their fons. There was not a city of any confequence in Italy 
which was not inflamed and divided by .thofe two parties. The Pope had gone fo far as to, have 
abfolved the Emperor Frederick lid’s fubjefts from their allegiance to their fovereign, whom 
he had actually excommunicated. Thefe confufions gave birth to fome independent ftates in 
Italy ; Milan, and other cities formerly imperial, fetting up for free ftates, in which they were 
encouraged by the Venetians as well as by the Popes. It is faid by fome, that the Ghibelines, 
when driven out of Italy long softer this time by the Guelphs, and fettled at Amfterdam, were 
the inventors of the mercantile cuftom or pra&ice of re-change, or re-exchange, on bills of 
exchange, on account of the damages and charges they were put to, and the intereft of the., 
money of their bills protefted, which had been given to them for the effc&s they had been 
obliged to leave behind them. 

1230 Brunfwic, though ail inland city, and in the heart of Germany, may poffibly have been at 
this time a place ofibme confiderable commerce ; as, in the firft volume, p, 317, of Rymer’s 
Poedera, we find a grant from our King Henry III' in the year 1230, “ to the men of Branik 
a wic, freely to refort to and difpofe of their merchandize in England, paying the ufuai 
u cuftoms.” 

In this year, being the fourteenth of King Henry III. the mayor, &c. of Oxford, out of 
the ferm of their town, were ordered to buy five hundred ells of ruffet cloth, at about ten 
pence per ell, and one hundred pair of hofe, for the poor. 

1231 The Republic of Genoa now gets poffeffion of the town and port of Ceuta, on the Barbary 
Shore, almoft oppofite to Gibraltar. How they poffeffed themfelves of it, the Chevalier dc 

Mailly, 
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1231 Mailty, their hiftoriographcr, does not acquaint us. But the author of a fmall treatife, in 
22rao, printed at Paris, in the year 1729, intitled, Effai de THiftoire du Commerce de 
Venife, fays, “ That the Genoefe, about this time, took Ceuta from a petty Moorifh King,** 
tc They were, it feems,’ 7 fays de Mailly, “ threatened to be difturbed in their pofTeffion of 
“ this place by the Moorifh cruifers of Murcia in Spain; but the Genoefe fleet made thofe 
ci fhips retreat to their capital city of Carthagena ; and having put into Ceuta, they were there 
S£ regaled with magnificent prefents and all kinds of refrefhments by the Moorifh King of 
cc Seville, 77 So great is the credit, influence and authority which will ever attend on that 
people who are matters at fea. 

“ And fo fuperior was the maritime fkill of the Genoefe in thofe days, 57 fays Petrus Bap- 
tifla Burgus, in his Treatife de Dominio Sereniffimae Genuenfis Reipuhlicae in Mari Ligufo 
tico, in 4to. Romas, 1641, lib, ii. cap, 8, “ that authors have preferred them before all other 
“ natitms-whatever. And indeed,’ 7 adds he, u our city, has fo excelled in maritime fkill at 
“ all times, that no commander of any other ftate can fcarcely be found that has taken fo 
“ many towns, fubdued fo many ifles and barbarous nations, or fo frequently brought home 
£6 the enemies Blips and fpoil triumphantly, as many of our commanders have done. 57 

1232 At this time the people of Scythia firft appeared under the more modem name of Tartars, or„ 
as fome old writers have it, Tatars, their ancient name of Scythians being now forgotten. A 
part of them now invaded the eaftern boundaries of Europe, viz. Lithuania, Poland, Podolia,. 
&c. whilft other hords of them travelled fou.thward .into Alia ; in all which countries they 
committed great violences and depredations-. 

The right reverend prelate, the author of Chroni^on Preciofum, is of opinion, that, at this 
time, good and ftrang horfes might be had for ten fhillings each, or one pound ten fbillings 
of our money. ** t 

There are fome authors who place under this year King Henry the Third’s granting a piece 
of ground, named the Steel-yard, in the city of London, to certain merchants of Flanders, 
and of the Hans-towns of Germany, viz. Lubeck, Hamburg, Bremen, Cologne, &c. for the 
managing of their commerce and merchandize, cuftom-free. Yet others think the firft eftab~ 
iifhment of Jhe German merchants of the Steel-yard confiderably older than this King’s 
reign ; though it is admitted* that for fervic.es which thofe Hanfeaties did to him in his wars 
beyond fea, King Henry III, did greatly enlarge their privileges ; and feveral German writers 
think, that thofe foreign merchants were fixed- at London at leaft as early as the Norman? 
Cqnqueft, 

Whilft barbariftn and ignorance ftill triumphed inChriftendbm weftward, the Arabian 
k Mahometans continued to cultivate the fine fciences, of which hiftory records a Angular In- 
fiance; viz. That Meladin, the Caliph of Babylon, or,, according to others, Sultan of Egypt,, 
lent, in this year, to the German Emperor Frederic IL then in PaleftJ*e, a prefent of a curious, 
tent, valued at one hundred thoufand.crowns, wherein the fun and moon’s motions were feen*. 
as alfo the hours of day and night, &c. This admirable pavilion was faid to look like the 
true and natural Iky, wherein were to be feen the Alining natural globes of fun and moon*, 
which by fecrefc movements turning like thofe glorious luminaries, kept the fame meafures iw 
* their regular motions, furpaffmg all that ever was written of the magnificence of the ancient 
monarchy of Perfia, fays Maimbourg, in hi$ hiftory of the Crufade, and,. I may add*. furpaf- 
fing all probability*. 

^ ’ About: 
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1232 About this time, the Prince of Piedmont dying without iflue, Thomas Earl of Savoy had 
the good fortune to unite that fine country to his own more barren one. And he having alfo 
vanquifhed Guy Earl of Geneva, he reduced that country to be a fief of Savoy. 

1234 King Henry III. confirmed the charter of King John his father to Newcaftle upon Tyne s 
already recited. Wherein he gives “ the faid honeft men, probi homines , upon their fupplica- 
“ tion, licence to dig coals and flones in the common foil without the walls, called the Caftle 

Moor, and to convert them to their own profit, in aid of their fee -farm rent of one hundred 
“ pounds per annum.” 

This is the fir ft mention we meet with of coals dug at Newcaftle : probably, however, the 
coals then dug there, were only, or chiefly at leaft, for their own foie ufe, and that of their 
neighbourhood : for the city of London, in thofe times, had fo many woods and copfes round 
it on all fides; and the carriage thereof, both by land and water, was then fo cheap, that there 
was little need of coals for fuel ; which, indeed, would have been more expenuveTto have then 
been brought from Newcaftle, than the wood and turf fuekfrom their own near neighbour- 
hood. 

In the time of William Earl of Holland and Zealand, we find thofe two provinces fo power- 
ful in fhipping, that the Earl’s fon, Florence, fitted out a fleet of three hundred fhips, at the 
Pope’s ddire, in order to join Henry, fon to Henry Duke of Brabant, and Theodore Earl of 
Cieves, again ft the Stadings, (in Stadingos) who were declared! heretics. Who thefe heretic 
Stadingi were, is not clear to us ; poffibly they might be fome branch of the Waldenfes or 
Albigenfes. — Eyndii, Chronica Zelandiae : Middleburgi, 2635. 

As we fhali, at different periods, exhibit the rates or prices of provifions, and other necef- 
faries, as we go on with our work, we fliall here give a few extrafts from an odavo book, pub- 
lished in 1679, by Thomas Blount, of the Inner Temple, Efq. and we fhali give them here 
altogether, though fomewhat out of our conftant chronological courfe, merely to fave the fre- 
quent quotation of this author. This work is entitled, “ Eragmenta Antiquitatis, or Ancient 

Tenures of Land, and jocular Cuftoms of fome Manors, extradied from Records,” viz. 

Anno iqmo Hen. III. Walter Gately held the manor of Weftcourt, inBedington in Surry, 
yielding pearly to the King one crofs-bow, balijlam> value twelve-pence. 

Anno tertio Edw. I. Ofbert de Lonchamp, knight, held his lands of Ovcnhelle in Kent, 
for perfonally guarding the King forty days into Wales at his own expence, with one horfe of 
five fhillings value, one fack worth fixpence, and one broch for that fack, 

N. B. All perfonal fervices or attendances on our Kings in thofe times, were limited to 
forty days, at their own expence. 

The like the fame year of Laurence de Broke, who for his hamlet of Renham in Middlefex, 
found the King one Soldier, a horfe worth five fhillings, a fack worth fivepence, and a broch 
worth twopence-^this broch was a kind of cup, jug, pot, or hafon) for forty days, at his own 
expence, wherever his army fliall be within the four feas. This was fettled, fays our author, at 
the Stone Crofs, which flood near the May-pole in the Strand, London, where the judges- 
itinerant ufed in old times to fit. 

Robert MauafePs tenure of lands in Peverei paid the fame fervice, and the horfe, fack, and 
broch of the fame prices. 

13010 Edw. I. Henry de Averning’s tenure of the manor of Morton in EfTex, was to find 
a mm, a horfe worth ten fhillings, four horfe-fhoes, a leather fack, and an iron broch. 

■ The 
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1334 The year following, three perfons held thirty acres of land in Carleton in Norfolk, by the 
fervice of bringing the King, whenever he flrail be in England, twenty-four pallies of freih 
herrings, at their firft coming in. 

Another held his manor, in Norfolk, of that King, by annually fupplying him at his Ex- 
chequer with two veffels, called mues, of wine made of pearmains. “ Here,” fays our author, 
“ it is worth obferving, that in King Edward the Firft’s time, pearmain cyder was called 
u wined 7 This therefore feems to account for the mention of vineyards in old times in 
Kent, Suffex, and other parts of England, which has fo often puzzled many people to elu- 
cidate. 

Another perfon, in the twenty-firft of the faid King, held thirty acres of land, valued at 
ten {hillings yearly in the Exchequer, or fourpence per acre, in Cambridgefhire, for furnifhing a 
trufs of hay for the King's neceflary-houfe, or privy, whenever he fliall come into that county. 

Anoffibtnn the thirty-fourth of that King, held a manor in Kent, for providing a man to 
lead three greyhounds, whftx the King ftiaU go into Gaicony, fo long as a pair of lhoes of 
fourpence fhould laft. 

And, that we may not again recur to thefe olcl tenures, we fliall further add, from the fame 
author, that in the firft year of King Edward II. Peter Spileman made fine to the King for 
his lands by Serjeanty, to find one to ferve as a foldier for forty days in England, with a coat 
of mail ; alfo to find ftrav^for the King’s bed, and hay for his horfe. 

This article of ftraw for the King’s bed, we did not fo much wonder at, when wc found 
it in an article in William the Conqueror’s time ; but it is fomewhat more remarkable fo late 
as the days of King Edward the Second. * 

Several others, we fin$, held their lands of the crown in thofc times by very different tenures. 
One, by paying two white capons annually ; another, by carrying the King’s flan dart! when- 
ever he happens to be in the county of Suffex ; another, by carrying a rod or batoon before 
the King on certain occafions : another, by ferving the office of Chamberlain of the Exchequer, 
a very good place at prefent ; another, by building and upholding a bridge ; another, by being 
marechal, ( merctrlcum ) u e. as Mr. Blount tranflates it, of the laundreflcs in the King’s army; 
another, by afting as a ferjeant at arms for the King’s army whilft in England ; one fupplies 
a fervant for the King’s larder ; another, for his wardrobe ; others, to find fervants for this or 
that foreft ; another, a hawk ; one prefents the King a pair of fcarlet hole annually ; others 
arc bound to fupply foldiers with armour for certain days, for the keeping this or that caftlc ; 
one, viz. for the manor of Elfbn in Nottinghamfhire, pays yearly rent of one pound weight 
of cummin feed, two pair of gloves, and a ftecl needle ; another, is to repair the iron-work of 
the King’s plows ; Ela Countefs of Warwick, in the thirteenth year of King Edward I. held 
the manor of Hokenorton in Oxfordshire* in the barony of D’Oyly % > by the ferjeanty of car- 
ving at the King’s table on his birth-dav, and fhe to have the kmfc*uie King then ufes at 
table. Many more inftances of fuch-hke tenures are defer i bed in that, and other authors ; 
but thefe, we apprehend, may be fufficient for the purpofc intended, viz. of giving a more dif- 
tind idea of the times we have now under confideration. 

1235 We have feen under the year 1216, that hiftorians are generally agreed in King John’s 
having been the firft Engiifh King that coined fterliug money, fo called from the Eafterlings, 
its 1 coiners and refiners* In vol l p. 342,' of the Feeders, under the year 1235, we find the 
firft mention of it in that work, and'alfo an authentic account of the then proportion between 

pounds ftcrling and livres toumois of France. King Henry 11 L appears there to have en- 
gaged 
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gaged to pay annually, for five years to come, two hundred pounds fterling, or eight hundred 
li vres tournois, to the matter and brothers of the Temple in London, to be by them remitted 
to the Templars at Paris, for the ufe of the Count de Marche, in confideration of our King’s 
feeping the ifland of Oleron, by virtue of the truce with France. • 

Thus a French livre tournois, contained then only as much filver as fifteen fhillings fter- 
ling do at this time : fo if the French pound, or livre’s weight was equal to the Anglo-Nor- 
man pound, as is probable enough, the French had funk or debafed their coins to one fourth 
part of their original value, long before our money was debafed at all. 

It was proper to make ufe of this diftinftion of pounds fterling here, or of fomething like 
it, when treating of pounds, or livres tournois. But this diftinftion not being obferved with 
rcfpeft to Scotland, evidently proves, that the monies of Scotland were, at this time, and long 
after, of the very fame finenefs, weight, and denomination with thole of England, as has been 
already fufficiently demonftrated under the year 1107. There was, indeed, ^To” :lofe an inti- 
macy in thofe times between the two Britannic monarchies, r and till the fudden death of the 
Scotifh King Alexander III. that it is no wonder they had the fame coins. The Kings of 
Scotland in. this and the preceding century, enjoyed great poffeffions iii England, for which 
they paid homage to the Englifh Kings ; the Scotifh Kings having, for that purpofe, had their 
chair on the right, as the Prince of Wales had on the left-hand, of the King of England’s 
throne in Parliament. 

That the money of both kingdoms was the Tame in this century as in the preceding one*, 
take the following additional proofs, viz. 

I. There is a bond of William, furnamed the Lion, King of Scotland, dated 1209, to King 
John of England, for fifteen thoufand marks, without any fort of delcription or diftinftion 
whether Englifh or Scotifh marks ; which,* had there been any difference, would undoubtedly 
have been made. 

II. In p. 252 of the firfl volume of the Foedera, we have another inconteftable proof of our 
pofition. It is a fettlement of a dowry by King Alexander II. of Scotland, on his Queen Jane, 
filler of King Henry III. of England, in 1221, of one thoufand pounds yearly, wherein there 
is no fort of diftinftion made of the pounds, being only termed one thoufand libratas, or pounds. 

III. In the contraft of marriage between King Alexander III. of Scotland, and Margaret, 
daughter of King Henry III. in the year 1251, Henry obliges himfelf to pay to Alexander a 
portion of five thoufand marks, without any kind of diftinftion whatever. 

IV. In a contraft, p. 472, of the fecond volume of the Foedera, of King Edward I. in the 
year 1290, concerning the intended match between his eldeft fon, afterwards the unfortunate 
Edward the Second, and the infant Scotifh Queen, ufually called the Maid of Norway, the 
foie grand-daugliterand heirefs of the laid King Alexander III. the re-payment of three thou- 
fand marks is therein mentioned, without naming the word fterling, or any other kind of dif- 
tinftion whatever. 

V. King Alexander III. having in the year 1281, obliged himfelf to pay a portion of four- 
teen thoufand marks, or twenty-eight thoufand pounds of our money, a very great fum indeed 
at that time, with his daughter Margaret, betrothed, and afterwards married to Eric King of 
Norway, King Edward L of England, who, ever fince the death of Alexander III. had ftiled 
himfelf fuperior Lord of Scotland, direfts his mandatory letter, in 1293, vo ** P* 616, of the 
Foedera, to the King, John Baliol, to make good the arrears of that fum, naming them, as be- 
fore, barely as marks, without any diftinftion. 
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£23 5 VI. LafUy, in the fame colleftion, vol. ii. p. 695, in the contrail; entered into in the year 
1295, between King Philip the Fair of France, and King John Baiioi of Scotland, for a mar- 
riage between the faid John’s fon, Prince Edward, and the Princefs Joanna, Philip’s niece, Are 
was to have for her dowry fifteen hundred pounds fterling, (librarum Jleriingarum ) one thou- 
pounds whereof was to iffue out of certain lands in Scotland. The words librarum Jlcrling~ 
orum, being only ufed here by way of diftinftion from librarum turonenjium. 

We have, in our Introduftion, obferved, from good authority, that, neither in England 
nor in France, the pound or the mark were ever real coins, but mere denominations of a cer- 
tain quantity of filver by weight: and we may now add, that it was the fame in all, or moil 
other parts of Europe, where the marks and pounds were in general ufe ; as the ffiiiling in 
England was alfo a mere denomination till 1504 : the real coins were fub-ienominations and 
proportional parts of thefe two higher denominations ; i. c. fo many, or a certain number of 
the lowar^denominations being real coins, made up the quantity of filver contained in a 
mark weight, or pound jveight ; the mark weighing eight ounces, and the pound twelve 
ounces troy weight. ’ 

We lhall offer one other inftance of the proportion between a pound fterling and a livre 
tournois, from Rymer’s Fcedera, vol. ii. p. 381, under the year 1288, that we may place them 
here all together. In the King of Arragon’s acknowledgement to our King Edward I. of his 
having received payment of a bond for twenty-three thoufand marks fterling, at thirteen ihil- 
lings and fourpence per rhark, for the enlargement of Charles Prince of Salerno from capti- 
vity, the King of Arragon declares part of that debt to have been paid him in livres tournois, 
at the rate of fifty-four fols tournois per mark, which is eighty-one fols, or four livres and one 
Pol per pound fterling. 

■In the twentieth yea*r of King Henry IIE we find, in the very beginning of our printed 
ftatutes, the following one relating to ufury, which was the well-known and only name then 
for the intereft of money, viz. that “ from henceforth ufury lhall not run againft any perfon 
X1 being within, z. e. under age, from the time of the death of his anceftor, whofe heir he was, 

until his lawful age. So, neverthelefs, that the payment of the principal debt, with the 
xl ufury that was due before the death of this anceftor, lhall not remain.” 

This Ihews, that ufury, or intereft on money, was then in general and lawful practice ; 
although we find no fixed ftandard or rate of intereft enafted by any Jaw, till fo late as the 
■thirty-feventh year of King Henry VIII. in the year 1545 ; till which laft period, every one 
may be fuppofed to get as. much as he could for the ufe of his money ; which feems, indeed, 
partly to be implied by the above aft of Parliament's not naming any prior rate of intereft. — 
Even Pope Alexander IV. in the year 1255, in giving charge to his inquifitors, called fince 
the Court of Inquifition, concerning herefies, See. direfts them e^prefsly not to meddle with 
ufury. And from hiftory we find there were fome, even in this ag^ who affirmed, ufurem 
non effe peuatum mariak, that the taking of ufury was not a mortal fin. 

1236 The Chriftian potentates in Spain, had, by this time, gained confidcrable ground on the 
Mooriffi princes in that country ; particularly we find that Ferdinand HI. King of Caftile, 
had now conquered the Mooriffi kingdom of Corduba, the capital of Andalufia, which the 
Moors had held two hundred and fixty years. Thefe vanquiffied people therefore retreated to 
. Granada, which they erefted into a new kingdom, and, as we lhall hereafter fee, was the laft 
they held, in Spain. Thofe Chriftian princes foon after conquered Valencia from the RIoors ; 
Vol. I. Dd fo 
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1236 fo that by the year 1248, there was only left to the Moors the kingdom of Granada, in which, 
however, that of Murcia was included. 

In Rymer’s Foedera, voL i. p» 363, we have the price of a ton of wine, in King Henry the 
Third’s letter to Joan Countefs of Flanders and Hainault, which was written in this year, con- 
cerning feizures of merchants effedls on both fides. Fie promifes her ct to make good one 
“ hundred and four pounds fterling, in recompence for fifty-two dolia, or tons of wine,” do- 
Hum being always Latin for a. ton in meafure, “ which had been taken from the Flanders 
merchants.” This is at the rate of two-pence, or fixpence of our money, per gallon. 

The merchants of the city of Cologne in Germany, had now the principal management of 
the Steel-yard fociety in London: for, in a' charter of King Henry III. “ he grants thofe 
66 merchants of Cologne, in the twentieth year of his reign, an exemption from two (hillings, 
“ which they were accuftomed to pay out of their Guildhall at London,” called in Latin, 
Glldhalcla teutonic or um\ “ and from all other cuftoms ; as alfo that they x irig fo fr fafely refort 
iC to fairs, and buy and fell every where freelj.” r- 

1237 The city of London now obtained a grant from the lord of the manor of Tyburn, then a 
village, of certain fprings in that manor, near Marybone, in order for the conveying of their 
water by leaden pipes, of fix inches diameter, into the faid city. Which firft grant, as alfo 
another in the year 1354, for the fame purpofe, are both recited in the eleventh volume of 
Rymer’s Fcedera, p. 29, as will be feen more at large under the year 1443. 

The foreign merchants, but chiefly thofe of France, refiding in London, gave one hundred 
pounds towards this expence, in confideration of their being permitted to- land their wo ad, 
and other merchandize, out of their fjfips, being before this time obliged to fell the fame on 
board their veflels in the Thames ; for which privilege they alfo now agree to pay forty marks • 
yearly to the city of London. 

In this year the crown of England was firfl. fuppiied with* a pretence for the future conquefl " 
of Wales ; their old and infirm Prince Llewellin, in order to be fafe from the perfections of 
his undutiful fon Grififyn, having put himfelf under fubje£lion and homage to King Henry IIL 

According to the CliTonicon Preciofum, wheat was now at three fhillings and fourpence 
per quarter, or ten fhillings of our money; barley two (hillings, and oats^ one fhilling per' 
quarter. Alfo, three chaplains doing daily duty in -the church of the Templars at London,, 
had each of them an annual allowance of four marks, or two pounds thirteen fhillings and 
fourpence, which was equal to eight pounds of our money, for their maintenance. If, there- 
fore,. we fuppofe a' quarter of wheat to be worth forty (hillings at prefent ?l and the other necef-- 
fanes bore nearly a proportionable price to wheat, then the expence of living was about, or- 
near, five times cheaper than in our days : thofe chaplains had each an annual fakryequa], 1 - 
in modern money, about forty pounds ; but it mufi be always remembered, that the 
coin at this time, long after, was thrice the weight of ours at prefent,— that the clergy 
were all unmarried* men, — and that luxury was then much lefs predominant than in our times. 

About this time the Ruffians, then a much fmaller and lefs confiderable mation than at pre- 
fent, being vanquifhed by the Crim Tartars, and their Duke or Czar George, flain by them, 
they became tributary to the Tartars, (as we have feen they had formerly been to the Poles} 
who kept them for a long time in fubjeftion ; and as they remained a rude and unpolifhei 
people for feveral fucceeding centuries, having little- communication with the weflern parts of 
Europe, we tan write nothing very memorable and certain concerning their commerce, &c* 
till the Englifh nation, in the year 1553, firft found a new pafiage thither by fea* 
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3:238 Guncelin duke of Mecklenburg, having confidered that the town of Mecklenburg, though 
large, as its name imports, was unfit to be fortified, by reafon of its firetching out into fa 
great and difproportioned a length, began to lay the foundation of a new and more commodi- 
ous city in its neighbourhood on the Baltic Shore, named Wifmar. The Saxons corning in 
fuch numbers to inhabit this new city, it increafed fo fail, that, in a it ort time, the very me- 
mory of -the old town of Mecklenburg was almoft forgotten, though it had given, name 
•to the duteky, which formerly was a principality or kingdom of the Obotriti, a Sclaviaa 
people. 

It feems that the old town of Mecklenburg, though near the fca, not being a fea port, was 
.gradually declining, even before the founding of Wifmar.; whilft the Chrifdam cities built 
on the Baltic lliore, by the induftry of their Saxon inhabitants, and the protection they 
received by their being members of the Hanfeatic confederacy, became daily more confi- 
derable.-^t^ 

Werdenhagen quotes fagne authors who make Wifmar much more ancient than this date* 
though it is certain that it was neither fortified, nor in any other fenfe confiderable* till after 
this time; when, by means of its excellent port, more commodious, fays Werdenhagen* 
than that of any other of the Hans -towns for the reception of the largefi laden fhips, it became 
the ufual rendezvous cr ftation of the Hanfeatic fleets in their naval wars. 

1239 AJ 1 our hiftorians, and many foreign ones, are agreed, that the Hans-towns having been 
ferviceable by their shipping to King Henry 111 . of England, in his wars with France, that 
King bellowed many large privileges on them by charters ; and one in particular in this twen- 
ty-third year of his reign. Before this, he, or perhaps .his father or grandfather, had given 
them the place at London, for their habitations and warehoufes., named the Steelyard ; it be- 
ing fo named from their dealing much in ir,pn and fleeL For there is good ground to believe* 
that the merchants of the free towns of Germany were fettled at London, and perhaps in fomes 
'Other towns of England long before this time, and even much prior to the Hanfeatic league* 
Here they lived a fort of collegiate life for feveral centuries, being walled in and locked up 
with flrong gates every night, carrying ona mofl gainful commerce by engroffing, for a long 
time, the whole foreign trade of the kingdom, both for importation and exportation, in their 
own foreign fhipping ; England, in thofe early times, having very feiv merchants, and fewer 
fhips, of her own. 

The town of Elbing in PrufHa, is faid to have been now founded by the German Knights 
of the Crofs, then Sovereigns there. 

1240 Such was the rapacioufnefs of the Popes, and fuch the ftupid bigotry and ignorance of the 

laity, that as Matthew Paris, an eminent Hiflorian and Monk of England, informs us, it 
was now complained of, “ That there did not remain fo much tr^afure in all England, as had 
44 in three years time been extorted from it by the Popes,** ^ 

Heifs's Hiftory of the German Empire informs us, that fo great was the rage of the two 
famous factions in Italy at this time, that the Guelphs treated the Emperor Frederick IL 
whom the Pope had excommunicated, as a Mahometan, and an enemy of the Chriftian name j 
and Frederick, in return, never forgave a Guelph. Divifions and {laughter, fays our author, 
were hereby occafioned even in private families : neither Guelphs nor Ghibeliacs gave each 
other any quarter. The Emperor having not only banlfhed and imprifoxied many ecclefiaftics, 
but even Cardinals themfelves ; it went fo far, that Pope Innocent I'V\ a£lua!ly took; upon 
him to depofe Frederick in the year 1245. Fuller, in his Holy War, hints at a tradition, that 
■* D d 2 our 
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our Englifh words Elves and Goblins, came from Guelphs and Ghibelines. Even the free 
cities of Italy were divided into thofe two factions with great fiercenefs. At length the 
Guelphs or Pope’s party prevailed fo much, that the Gliibelines of thofe cities were driven out 
of Italy. 

At this time the city of Magdeburg was of great account, being ftili efteemed the capital of 
all Germany. Its Archbiftiop had before granted to its burghers two jugera , or acres of land, 
without the walls for enlarging their city. And now he grants to the community of burgeffes 
of Magdeburg, (the Latin is Unlvcrfitatl Eurgaijium) a charter confirming all their cuftoms, 
privileges, &c. 

As this is the firft time we have met with the word Unlverjiias in fuch charters, it may be 
here proper to remark, that the definition of that word by foreign civilians, anfwers nearly to 
our common law term of body politic or corporate : and fuch towns as had this appellation in 
Germany, &c. might hold lands and rents in common, and do all other aStewj an aggregate 
body. Long after this, in 1323, we find the Jmperor Lewis N . in a charter to this fame city, 
direds it, Confuiibus et Unwerjhati — to the Canfuls and Community. In this fenfe the word 
Univerjitas came to be applied to fuch academies for learning as were incorporated, which our 
great Archbifhop Ufher thinks began about the year 1250. 

In the fame year Lambecius, in his Origines Hamburgenfes, lib. ii. p» 26, acquaints us, 
that the firft league was contraded between Hamburg and Lubeck, “ for guarding the road by 
land between thofe two cities, and the paflages by water, from robbers and pirates at their 
joint expence.” This learned author alfo fubjoins, “ That, from a due contemplation of 
“ the condud, genius, laws, &c. oRhofe two famous cities, from this firft league down to 
the prefent times, it feemed to him, as if Athens and Lacedemon had been revived in Ger- 
<c many; having the higheft reafon to compare Lubeck to Lacedemon, and Hamburg, his 
u native city, to Athens.” And that both the German ones had this honour, in common 
with thofe two Grecian cities, that they waged many glorious and fuccefsful wars, both by fea 
and land, againft potent kings and princes, for the prefervation of their liberty and commerce, 
and frequently at their own individual expence, as well as at the head of the cities and people 
of the Hanfeatic confederacy. From this league Lambecius very rationally thinks that the 
Hans-league took its proper rife, or at leafl its great increafe, and not in 1169, as Werden- 
hagen’s hiftory of it alleges; which hiftory he, in his margin, calls inept a farrago > a foolifh 
medley/ “ Moreover,” fays Lambecius, “ when the other Vandalic and Saxon cities ob- 
“ ferved how greatly Lubeck and Hamburg profpered and increafed in commerce and wealth, 
by means of their joint endeavours to oppofe robberies and all other obftacles, they were 
** glad to petition to be admitted into their confederacy, for the fake of the fame fecurity of 
<c their commerce as well as of their liberty. For the fame reafon other cities in Germany, 
44 and even out oPthe empire, got themfelvcs admitted into this Hans-confederacy, which, he 
44 i$ juftly pofitive, took its name from a German word which fignifies a confederacy or foci- 
c 4 ky, and which, he fays, plainly appears from the diploma granted by Henry III. king of 
u England, in the year 1266, m thefe words, viz. Concedimusmercatoribus de Hamlorch pro 
** nobis et Haredibus noflrh 9 $uod ifji habeant Hanfam fuam ” ( hoc eji, fays he, ut ego interpret 
u tor , Societaiem et Collegium ) u per feipfos t per totum regnum in perpetuum” u e. u Wo 
44 grant to the merchants, of Hamburg, for ourfelves and our heirs, that they fhall have 
their Society or College By or to themfelvcs, throughout all our kingdom for ever.” 

Lambe~ 
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1241 Lambecius fays, that this is the firft time he had met with the word Han fa for a fociety. 
Yet as able a man as' he certainly was, he is miftaken here, in relation to the antiquity of 
this word lianfa or Hanfe. For it is ufed in two of King John’s charters, in the year 1199, 
to York and Dunwich, as we have already obferved ; and it muft therefore have been a 
known and nfual word or term in England at that time for a fociety or corporation. It is at 
leaft, on one hand, very improbable that King Henry III. fhould make ufe of any term in 
his above-named charter to the Hamburg merchants refiding in his kingdom of England, but 
what was properly well-known and generally in ufe in England, and much lefs a mere Ger- 
man word : as, on the other, it feems as improbable that this word fhould be applied for five 
centuries to that mercantile confederacy, if it had not been an ufual appellation for a fociety 
or community in Germany, &c. It feems, however, very ftrange, that neither Helmoldus, 
Arnoldus, nor Werdenhagen, who was the prolix hiftoriographer of the Hans-towns, nor 
any otheriGbrman author before Lambecius, nor even the great Thuanus, when on the fub- 
jeft of the* Hans-towns, fhould be able tq difeover that Hanfa was originally a German word* 
Be this as it may, he is certainly right in allowing it to mean a fociety. 

According to the authority of Matthew Paris, under the year 1241, the univcrfally ufeful 
and ncceffary metal called tin, was till this time fo peculiar a produftion of England, that 
there was none of this metal in all the world, that he could hear of, but in Cornwall and De- 
vonftiire. After this tiqie it came to be difeovered in fome parts of Germany, and particular- 
ly in Bohemia, by means of a Coraifhman who had been banilhed for mifdemeanors r 
44 which bad news,” fays Fuller, book iv, chap. 8. cc Richard Earl of Cornwall, upon his 
, return this year from the holy war, firft heard which afterwards more afiuaged the fvvel- 
“ ling of his bags, than all his voyage to Paleftine had done.*’ 

„ Camden (from Diodorus Siculus, who fiouriihed in Auguftus Cisfar’s reign, and from Ti- 
mseus in Pliny) obferves, that the ancient Britons wrought the tin mines of Cornwall, and 
carried the metal in carts to fome of the adjacent hies at low-water, where foreign merchants 
bought it and tranfported it to Gaul, and then on horfeback to the city of Narbonne, .as a 
common mart. The Saxons feem not to have meddled with thofe tin mines, or at 1110ft to 
have only employed the Saracens ; “ for,” fays he, 4 4 the inhabitants to this day, call a mine 
“ that is given over, aital Sarijin ; that is, the leavings of the Saracens.” But after the Nor- 
mans came in, 'Cornwall, by thofe mines, yielded vaft revenues to its earls and dukes, particu- 
larly to Richard brother to Henry III. “ And no wonder,” continues he, e< fincc Europe 
“ was not then fupplied with tin from any other place.” For as to thofe mines in Spain, the 
incurfions of the Moors had fhut them up; and the veins in Germany, which are only in 
Mifdia and Bohemia, were not difeovered before the year 1240— by a certain Cornilhnian 
who had been banilhed his country. Edmund, Earl Richard’s brother, firft granted the tin- 
ners a charter, with various immunities ; and he alfo firft framed the Stannary Laws. All 
which privileges, rules, and laws, were afterwards confirmed by King Edward III. who firft 
appointed a Lord Warden over them to do juftice in points both of law and equity, and to 
fet over the four companies of tinners each their proper fub-warden for the like purpofes. 
The ancient duty on tin, payable to the Dukes of Cornwall, is two pounds for every thou- 
fend pounds weight. All the tin, when refined, is to be carried to one or other of the four , 
towns appointed for that purpofe ; where twice in the year it is' weighed, fhmped, or coined,. 

; , as they term it, and ‘this impoft muft be paid thereon,, before any of it can be fold of . earned 
'away.” , 

In 
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In tliefe ignorant and bigoted times, the miferable Jews throughout ail Chnftendom met 
-with moft cruel and unchriftian ufage. Many crimes were laid to their charge, of which there 
is too much ground to believe they were quite -innocent. In England, King Henry III. fre- 
quently fqueezed their purfes for the fupport of his extraordinary -expences ; particularly his 
queen’s uncle, Thomas earl of Savoy, coming now into England, Henry received him with 
fuch magnificence, that not being able otherwife to provide money for fo great an expence, he 
compelled the Jews to prefent him with twenty thoufand marks, or forty thoufand pounds of 
our money, on pain of being expelled the kingdom. 

*1242 The town of Plimpton in Devonfhi re, in this twenty-fixth year of King Henry III. had 
free privileges conferred on it by its fuperior Lord, Baldwin de Redverys earl of Devonfhire, 
•by granting his'burgefles of his faid town the entire burgh, with the markets and fairs, .as free- 
ly, See . as the citizens of Exeter held their city of the King. 

’Though Waldemar II. king of Denmark, had conquered Mecklenb urg^^omerania, Hoi- 
ftein, Lubeck, Livonia, &c. yet but two ypars after his d*ath, in the?year 1242, we find, 
even by Meurfius’s Hiftoria Dania?, that Eric IV. and Abel, his fons, by difputing for the 
dominion of the whole, lofe the glory of this really great empire ; -while the lately vanquifhed 
Lubeckers, in the infancy of the Hanfcatic confederacy, having been driven away from fifh- 
ing on the Danifh coafis, haften home and fit out a fquadron of fhips, with which they fail 
and attack Copenhagen, {till fabjeft to the Bifhop of Rofchild, take and fack its caflle, and 
return to Lubeck, laden with booty. So flu&uating was power in thofe early times in the 
Baltic. The Lubeckers again affaultcd and burned a great part of Copenhagen In the year 1248, 
when it was ftill fubjefl: to the Bifhop>of Rofchild, and remained fo till the year 1284, when its 
property was transferred by the Biihop to the crown of Denmark, and has ever lince been its 
capital city, r 

The Emperor Frederic II. being King of Sicily as well as Emperor, was at this time power- 
ful at lea, and in this year fent out feventy fail of (hips to join the Pifans, who had fifty-two 
fail, againfl the Genoefe fleet, confifting of eighty-three gallies, thirteen galeaffes, and three 
large ftorefhips ; which, however, according to the Chevalier de Mailly, defeated the combined 
fleet of the Emperor and Pifa. 

Mr, Madox, in his Hiftory of the Exchequer, chap. x. p. 259, treating of the hofpltality 
and expence of the kings of England, relat es, that King Henry III. in this twenty-fixth year 
'■of'his reign, 64 direfts the Sheriff of Gloucefterfhire to buy for him in that county twenty 
4,4 falmons, (et in Pane poni facias) to be baked in pyes or cruft, and to fend them up to him 
- at London by Clmftmas next. He alfo direfts the Sheriff of Suffex to fend him ten brawns, 

4 4 braones, with the heads, ten peacocks, fifty rabbits, one hundred partridges, and five hun- 
“ dred hens.” In 1244, u * ie diredts the Sheriff of Kent to fend him one hundred fhip loads 
“ , of grey ftone, for the works ere&ing at Weftminfter,” This was probably the new Abbey 
• Church there, though he did not live to finifh the two weftern towers. 

The Mameluke guards of Egypt, at this time, depofed Elmuton, their laft King of the race 
of Affarreddin, and in his ftead defied one of their own officers to be king. Thefe Mameluke 
kings, or faltans, were afterwards in continual war with the Crufaders in Syria tilUhe time of 
Araphus, their fixth fultan, when the Chriftians were totally driven put. 

1243* In tile years 1243 and *^44> lays the Chronicon Preciofum, com was fo plentiful, that 
1244 wheat and peafe were each at two fhiUings, or fix fhillings in our money, per quarter; and 
1246 yet, in 1246, were fo dear as fixteen fhillings, u e . equal to two pounds eight fhillings of our 
■ ■ \ ' money 
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money. If this cheap price of wheat, and other things equally cheap, were to be a permanent 
rule, the rate of living would then be nearly as feven to one, when compared with that of our days. 

Matthew Paris alio fays, that wheat was fo reafonablc and cheap in the year 1243? as t0 
fold for two {hillings per quarter, or fix fhillings of our money. 

1244 King Henry III. by examination, found that the money annually drawn from England by 
the court of Rome, amounted to fixty thoufand marks, or one hundred and twenty thoufand 
pounds of our modern money, equal in point of expence of living to feven hundred and twenty 
thoufand pounds in our days. 

1245 The Normans, as Lambecius calls them, probably Norwegians, did, in the year 1245, fade 
the city of Hamburg, burned the cathedral and its noble college, together with its library, 
which had been firft founded by the Emperor Charlemagne, and improved by fome of his fuc- 
ceflors. He adds, 

, That IJaiaajburg was quickly rebuilt, and daily increafed from the benefits of its maritime 
commerce* * 

, The prefent fine and {lately Abbey Church of Weftminfier ‘was at this time began to be 
built as it now appears, excepting the finely rebuilt north front, and the later fupcrftru&ures 
of the two beautiful new weftern towers on the foundations, of the old ones, and fome other 
cafings where the {lone was worn out. 

1246 The houfes of the city of London till this time, were, like others in thofe days, moilly co- 
vered or thatched with ftraw. For it appears by Stowe and other hiftorians, that an ordinance 
fome years before iffued, was, in 1246, renewed, that all houfes therein fhould be .covered 
with tiles or Hates inflead of ftraw ; more efpeciallyjiich as Hood contiguous in the beft flreets, 
which were then but few, compared to our days.. For what is now the heart of the city, 
about Cheapfide, was, Jt feems, a void place called Crownfield, from the Crown Inn, there ; 
the bulk of the .city lying then more eaftward. 

’ In the thirtieth year of King Henry III. of England, fays Madox, in his Hiftory of the Ex- 
chequer, chap, xx, p. 549, he t6 grants or dedicates to God and St. Edward, and to the 
“ church of Weftminfter, for the re-edifying of that fabric, two thoufand five hundred and 
ninety pounds, which was due to him by Licoricia, the widow of David, a Jew of Oxford.” 

1247 Eyndius, in his Chronica Zelandice, tells us, that William earl of Holland, Zealand, &c. 
who had been eleded Emperor, built many caftles in the Netherlands, and repaired and new 
fortified the cities of Dort and Middleburg, bellowing various privileges on them and other 
towns ; and he now made Middleburg to be the capital city of the Zealand ifies. He is alfo 
faid to have built the palace at the Hague, whither he removed the provincial courts from 
Gravefand. 

1248 , All former expeditions to the Holy Land having in the end proved unfortunate, King Louis 
the IX th of France, filled in their hiftories St. Louis, from a dream, or fome other enthufi- 
aftical impulfe, after four years preparations, fet out for Egypt with a vaft army and fleet, to- 
gether with his three brothers and their wives, partly from Marfeiiles, and partly from •Aigucs- 
Mortes, from which laft town the fea has long fince withdrawn, fo as to be now no fca port 
He loft half his army by ’ficknefs, and the other half was defeated ; St. Louis and two of his 
brothers being made prifoners, and the third brother killed in the engagement 1 Louis was 
ranfomed for two hundred thoufand bezants of gold, which are faid to • have equalled fifty 
thoufand pounds fterling. He remained four years after in Paleftine, and then returned' home 
with an intent' to renew his enterprises againft the infidels* 


Accord* 
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According to Matthew Paris, the Emperor Frederic II. was now conftrained to coin money 
made of flamped leather at the liege of 'Parma ; which, however, he afterwards called in, and 
exchanged for good money. 

Some authors date the rife of the firft commercial fociety of Englifh merchants, ftiled, of 
St. Thomas Becket, from this year, when they are faid to have had privileges granted them 
in the Netherlands by John Duke of Brabant; whither it feems, they had begun to refort 
with our Englifh wool, lead, and tin, and to trade for their fine woollen cloths, &c. From 
which fociety the company filled, The Merchants of the Staple of England, took its rife. 
The traders, called Notable Merchants, by the ftatutes and ordinances of early times, were 
only thofe of the ftaple, who at firft were all foreigners, as appears by Magna Charta, as 
well as by the ftatute of the ftaple, twenty -feventh of Edward III. 1353, which prohibits 
Englifh merchants from carrying ftaple commodities out of the realm. But by an a£t of the 
thirty-fourth of King Edward IIL 1362, they had the fame liberty with -Signers. 

$250 In the ancient regifters of this date at Par^s, it is found, that a workman wliofe daily wages 
now may be forty fols, did not then earn above four deniers per diem : fSfcr livres tournois 
being at that time nearly equal to one pound fterling, which then contained thrice as much 
filver as now, a livre or twenty fols was then confequently worth fifteen ihillings fterling of 
our modem money. So that thofe four deniers, or one-fixtieth part of a livre, were worth 
of our money, one-fixtieth part of fifteen fhillings, or three ^pence of our prefent money : 
while forty modem fols are worth about twenty-one Englilli pence, or about feven tinics the 
daily wages of a French workman five hundred years ago. And yet we frequently meet with 
ignorant afiertions on this fubjeft, both in common converfation as well as books, for want 
‘ of duly confidering the difference between the quantity of filver or bullion then in a livre, or 
in a pound fterling, and what is containedtherein at prefent. .Now if it be again duly confi- 
dered, that in all probability the French workman, five hundred years ago, could actually, 

, /with his four ancient deniers, or three modern pence fterling, purchafe feven times as much 
of the common neceffaries of life as he could now do, then four deniers at that time was as 
.good pay as forty fols, or twenty-one pence fterling are at this day. 

About this time, according to Alexander N evil’s Norvicum, the hofpital of St. Giles in the 
• city of Norwich was built, and amply endowed by Bifhop Walter, who alfo built the chapel 
of the BlefTed Virgin in the cathedral church. Mr. Nevil, by making ufe of the words tern- 
plum cathcdrale , {Lengthens the obfervation, or rather conje&ure, we made under the years 
1152 and 1170, that ‘there was, Iii thofe times, but one church in Norwich, which he calls, 
without other diftinflion, ecclejia Norvicenjis ; though, at this period, very probably, there 
were feveral parifh churches in it/ 

42 51 Throughout all this century, we find the Genoefe keeping up their pretenfions to a fupreme 
..dominion' in* their adjacent Liguftic Sea, according to the vindicator of their fea dominion, 
dBaptifla Burgus, already quoted ; who fays, Lib. L Cap. 14. that, in the 'year 1251, Genoa 
-granted leave to the Florentines to trade, either by fea or land, through the Genoefe territory, 
do. as ’they carried not prohibited goods, nor failed with the enemies of Genoa. He fays, their 
* f then potent dominion extended from Marfeilles weft ward, to Tufcany eaftwarcl : and, befide 
dhe acquifition of the ifles of Sardinia and Corfica, they became powerful in the Eaft by the 
-favour of the Greek Emperors. They were alfo courted by the greateft Princes of Europe, on 
. , account of their vaft naval power* 


It 
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■12,51 It- was doubtlels their almoft perpetual divifions — their giving way- too much to a popular 
government — and their rival nobility perpetually warring or intriguing againft each other, 
which, by degrees, brought them to the low ft.ate they are now in. Yet their hiftorian, the 
Chevalier de Mailly, would dnfinuate, that -their attachment to commerce contributed to bring 
them low. His words, in, his introduftiorj, fpeaking of the height of their power, are, “ mat's 
“ depuis que ces peuples fe furent attachcz au commerce, Icur valour fe relacha ,” See. i. c. “ but 
“ ever fince they gave themfelves up to commerce, their valour diminilhed ; and,” he -fuper- 
adds indeed, that “ they loft by their divifions a part of thofe provinces which they had gained 
“ by their courage.” But had this author been a Iked, .how that ftate could, as he relates, 
have fitted out, at one time, a fleet of -upwards of two hundred .fliips of war, without their 
being greatly attached to commerce ; or how any modern maritime fiate can be powerful on 
the fea, or indeed .preferve its independence, without a very extenfive maritime commerce, it 
would, WQ.jpftnceive, have puzzled him.' to have given a fatisfaftory anlwer. 

The Ropians, it is confqffed, in tire point of fubduing Carthage, arc an exception to this 
general pofition ; but they were then Hill a'people of fuch ftubborn virtue, and of fuchobfti- 
nate zeal for their country’s glory, as are by no means to be compared with any modern 
nation whatever. They had .determined the ruin of Carthage, already ripe for deftru&ion by 
.its violent fafiions, and. kept that point perpetually in view. And .although, in the beginning, 
their. gallics .were very ill conftrufied .; yet, by their determined and matchlefs firmnefs in that 
.favourite point, delenda eft Carthago , they .overcame many terrible difficulties: and, having 
once fubdued the greateft maritime power on earth, it was quite eafy -for them to keep the reft 
in awe, when their empire became an over-match for all other potentates. 

Yet we may further anfwer De Mailly’s remark, by obferving, that the valour of the ancient 
..free ftates of Greece, wus never higher than^when .their commerce was in its moft flourifhing 
condition. The fame we conceive may be laid of the ftates of Venice, of Pifa, and of Flo- 
rence, and even in a great degree of Genoa itfeif, whofe great commerce alone enabled them 
to perform fuch mighty exploits in fupport of the expeditions to the Holy Land. Laftly, to 
come nearer home, when was a certain neighbouring ftate fo brave, and in fuch power and 
ftrength, as when their commerce was in its meridian glory ? And we might even appeal to 
ourfel.ves at home, not only in the -beginning of -the prefent century, and alfo much more in 
our own times, for a fimilar example. It was therefore their violent and faflious difpofition, 
yather than their attachment to commerce, that brought them low. 

We Ixave now a remarkable inftance of the gaiety arid fplendor of King Henry Ill’s -court 
at York, where, upon the marriage of his eldeft daughter Margaret to King Alexander III. of 
Scotland, there appeared on the firft day, fays Matthew Paris, above one thoufand of his 
.military commanders all clad in filk apparel ; and the next day they appeared in other new and 
gay drefles. The wines drank at court, on fuch occafions, were French and Rhenifh, in 
great plenty ; but no mention yet of Spanjih, much lefs of Levant wines. The expeditions 
to the Holy Land are faid to have introduced much of this gaiety into the Weft, not to our 
praife, or credit. . ' 

In this fame thirty-fifth ; year of King Henry III. of England, that King dire&s the Sheriff 
of Surry and SuflTex to provide for his ufe, fo many brawns, fheep, ducks, liens, chickens, 
,and conies,, as would coft.fix pounds twelve fhillings, againft the feaft of St. Edward. Ma- 
dox’s Excbeq. Chap. x. 

yoL. I. E e And 
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And in Chap, xxiii. p. 2,68. of the fame work, King Henry III. “ orders one hundred 
“ fliilliags to Matter Henry, his poet, in payment of his arrears. 55 Alfo in page 674, the 
fame year, 44 he orders the fame poet (Verfificatov) ten pounds.” So that this poet was 
pretty well rewarded, according to the value of money in thofe days. 

125 z Genoa demonftrated the magnitude of her naval force, in a quarrel between her and Venice 
concerning the property of a church in the city of Ptolemais in Syria ; the deciding of which 
difpute occafioned feveral naval engagements between thofe two potent ftates ; in one of the 
laft of which, near to their own ifle of Corfou, the Venetians loft alraoft their whole fleet, 
conflfting of upwards of fixty gallies, with five thoufand men carried prifoners to Genoa. 

King Henry III. again extorted great fums from the Jews in England, for defraying the 
expence of an expedition to Paleftiue. And the very next year he forced. fuch large fums from 
them, that they entreated for permiffion to depart the kingdom 5 which, however, was denied 
them, and they were forced to fupply a larger fum than ever. 

The learned Lambecius, in his Origines Hamburgenfes, JLib. ii. fob 37. acquaints us, that 
commerce now Aourifhed greatly in the towns of Flanders ; and thither, fays he, did our mer- 
chants refort, (meaning thofe of his own city of Hamburg, and* the other Hans-Towns) though 
with more trouble than profit, becaufe of the grievous and excefftve duties and exa£tions laid 
on them there. Which matter being reprefented by the Hamburgers to the general meeting 
of the Hanfeatic League, they fent two deputies from Hamburg in their name to Margaret 
counted of Flanders, to treat of more moderate duties, and ofbther commercial matters. All 
which they fettled to their fatisfaftion, as they did alfo the fame year with Albert duke of 
Saxony. * 

1252 In the thirty-fixth year of the reign of King Henry III. of England, and the year of our 
and Lord 1252, was the famous charter of Romney Marih in Keift firft granted; and in that 

1258 King’s forty-fccond year, being the year of out Lord 1258, were the laws and cuftoms framed 
by the King’s J uftice, Henry de Bathe, for the reparation of the fea banks of that marih, in 
order to preserve them from Inundations. This ancient charter, and the laws and cuftoms 
eftahlifhed in confequence thereof, are fince become the model for all other fea-borders, great 
marfhes and fens, in relation not only to their fea walls, called dykes in Holland, but to their 
fewers, drains, ditches, &c. So that the fubfequent a£ts of Parliament, for draining and 
preferving of other marfhes and fens, &c. down to that of the fifteenth of King Charles II. 
Cap. n, refer to the laws and cuftoms of Romney Marih for the government, &c. of all fuch 
marfhes, fens, fea walls, &c. as the ftandard for ail others. This having fo near a relation 
to our general fubjeft, naturally requires our due notice. 

12 53' William de Rubruquis, a friar, travelled into the eaflern countries of Perfia, Tartary, Sec. 
by order of St Louis King of France ; according to Hakluyt, Selden, &c. concerning which 
remote countries, both he and Carpini, who had been fent out the fame way by Pope Inno- 
cent IV. in the year 1246* relate feme improbable matters, fuitable. to the ignorance of that 
age. . . 

That fine linen was at this time made in England, we have the undoubted authority of 
Madox’s Hiftory of the Exchequer, Cap. x. p. 259. wherein King Henry IIL in the thirty- 
feventh year of his reign, direfts the Sheriffs of Wilts and SufTex to buy for him, each out of 
his refpe£tiye county, one thoufand ells of fine linen, and to fend it to hk wardrobe at Weft- 
" minfter* t ’ 1 , 

About 
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About this time, Alfonfo XL King of Caftile, is faid to have compofed his famous aftro- 
nomical tables he was efteemed a. moll famous mathematician for the age in which he 
lived. 

Koningfberg, L e. King’s Mount, fo named in honour of the King of Bohemia, now the 
capital of the kingdom of Pruffia, was founded by Ottocar king of Bohemia, Otho marquis 
of Brandenburg, and other German Princes, during the time of their wars againft the Pagan 
Pruffians, in conjunftion with the other Teutonic Knights of the Crofs. They alio founded 
Brunfberg there, fo named from Bruno, archbifhop of Prague, who baptized many of the 
Pagan Pruffians ; which people, in the fpace of about fifty-three years, were utterly extir- 
pated, and the country planted with Germans. 

In the firft and fecond volumes of Rymer’s Feeders, we find federal jointures of royal and 
princely houfes, which ferve to inform us of the fcarcity of money in this century. 

The the jointure of Eleanor, daughter of Alfonfo king of Caftile and Leon, in 

1254, contracted to Prince Edward, elded fqjn of King Henry III. being one thoufand pounds 
yearly in lands, which was equal to three thoufand pounds of our money, and five hundred 
marks more when die fhould become Queen. Vol. I. p. 519. 

II. King Edward I. in 1273, fettled a jointure of two thoufand marks yearly, on Joanna 
daughter of Henry king of Navarre, contracted to his foil Prince Henry, viz. one thoufand 
marks out of the cuftoms of Bourdeaux, which fhews that city to have been at this time a 
place of confiderable commerce, and the other one thoufand marks out of certain lands in 
England. Vol. IL p. 18* 

III. Another was, the dowry of King Edward HVs daughter Elizabeth, contracted to John 
earl of Holland and Zealand, and lord of Friefeland, which was eight thoufand livres Tom- 
nois, or about two thoufand pounds fterling? per annum in lands, the manor of the Hague 
being part of the faid lands. Vol. II. p» 18. 

Stockholm, the prefent capital city of Sweden, or rather, according to forae, a caftle of that 
name on a bare ifland, before that city was begun to be built, which was in 1260, was now 
founded by King Birger. This city was not very confiderable till a little more than two cen- 
turies ago. It ftands on fix ifles joined by bridges, and therefore by fome named the northern 
Venice. At firft it was built only on one ifle, purely for fecurity from the Ruffian Sea robbers 
of tliofe times. Yet fo early as the year 1282, 'Puffendorf mentions a convocation of the 
Hates at Stockholm. 

Some authors think that Enkopi ng, fituate forty miles north weft on the fame lake, was 
formerly the royal refidence; and is the ancient Byrca with a modern name, which, as deferib- 
cd by Helmoldus and others, anfwers to the fituation of Enkoping. But with refpeft to 
Birger, this chronology cannot be right, as that King did not begin his reign till the year 
1290. It mull therefore have been Waldemar, and not Birger, who reigned in the 
year - 1255. 

The oiice famous commercial city of Wifbuy, in the ifle of Gothland, in the Baltic Sea, 
muft have been very confiderable in this century ; fince Lambecins, in his Mantiffa veterum 
diplomatum, printed at the end of the fecond book of his Origities Hamburgenfes, gives us 
a diploma, wherein the dominican and francifcan monks of Wilbuy certify their having feen 
and heard the following charters of privileges granted to their faid city, ■ viz.' 1 
* L That of Henry the Lion, .duke of Saxony ; already exhibited under the year 1163. 

■ ' E e 2 ■ ‘ ' IL That' 
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1255 II. That the charters of John and Gerard, earls of Holftein, &c. dated in the year 1255, 
importing, “ That they grant, as well to all the citizens of Wifbuy, as to the other inha- 
“ bitants of the ifle of Gothland, reforting to or palling through their country, all manner of 
“ protection for them and their goods and merchandize, and all other favours and liberties; 

“ which they enjoyed in the time of their beloved father and his predeceffors, in fuch fort as 
were granted to the citizens of Wifbuy by the late illuftrious Henry duke of Brunfwick 
3. e. Henry the Lion, who was alfo duke of Brunfwick. 

The certificate of thole monks is dated at Wifbuy, the 25th of May,. 1368, and was pro- 
bably procured either by the Hans-Towns of Lubeck, Hamburg, &c. or elfe by the citizens 
of Wifbuy, for keeping up their claims to certain privileges there, &c. Lambecius, in his 
Margin, calls Wifbuy, “ emporium antiquities fatis celebre,” a famous emporium of old. 

And that we may not again, during this century,, have occafion to mention this once emi- 
nent place, we fhall here note what Puffendorf, in his Hiflory of Sweden; fays of it, viz. 

“ That in the reign of Magnus I.” who feigned' betweendhe years 1277 and 1291, “ in a 
“ quarrel between the citizens of Wifbuy and the country people of the ifland,, the greateft 
“ part of the latter being killed by the former, King Magnus inflicted fevere punifhments on 
“ the citizens, who had fortified their city without giving him notice : and he made them 
** enter into an engagement in writing to be obedient to his crown.” 

2256 The'firft- commercial treaty we meet with- between any of the Hans-Towns and the Ne- 
therlands, is in Lambecius’s Origines Hamburgenfes, Lib. II. p. 39, under this year; being 
a treaty between the city of Hamburg and Henry duke of Brabant and Lorraine ; “ whereby 
“• Hamburg obtained fundry privileges at the city of Antwerp, with liberty to continue its 
“ commerce in Brabant and Lorraine, even although this Prince fliould be at war with the 
“ Duke of Holftein.” Lambecius laments the vaft expence w'hich this his native city has 
been at in procuring treaties of this kind ; the reafon whereof poffibly is, becaufe they did not 
anfwer the expectation formed concerning them. Here we alfo fee that Antwerp was, an early 
port of commerce. 

The city of Sienna in Tufcany, among feveral others, feized, at this time, the opportunity ' 
of the confufions occafioncd by the interregnum of the German empire, after the death of the 
Emperor William earl of Holland, to affume her independence. For fome of the electors had 
chofen Richard earl of Cornwall, brother to Kang Henry III. of England, who was crowned 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, and is faid to have carried with him fo vaft a fum as feven hundred thou- 
fand pounds in money, or two millions one hundred thoufand pounds of our money, fo great 
was his riches at this time; whilft others chofe Alphonfo, king of Caftile, who declined it. 

At length, however, they agreed in the e left ion of Rodolph count of Hapfburg, in the year 
1273, the root of tire prefent Auftrian family. Sienna, however, had but little reafon to- 
toaft of her aflumed liberty, being in continual agitation from the broils between its principal 
families, until at laft the Emperor Charles V. reduced it to his fubjeCtion in the year 1554. 

The grand Mahometan Caliphat of Bagdat had now a final period put to it, after thofe Ca- 
liphs or Emperors had- fwayed the fceptre at Bagdat for fix hundred years, and until Hulacou 
Cam, the Tartar, grandfon of the great conqueror Ghenghis Cam, flew Muftafem Billah, 
whom others call Abdala, the laft of the Abaffide Caliphs, and abolished the Caliphat of 
. Bagdat, which has been long, but vulgarly, called Babylon, though the true fituatkm of 
Babylon was thirty miles diftant. Bagdat is the place where old Seleucia flood, being firft 
built by Abugepher-Ahnantzor, and by him fo named. This famous Caliphat, or headfhip 
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1256 of Mahometanifm, did not, however, through all the {pace of fix hundred years, preferve its 
original authority, Inftre, and empire entire. For about the year 868, Achmet Ben-Tolon 
took Egypt and Syria from them, and affirmed the title of Caliph of Egypt. The chief emir 
and lieutenants in Africa, alfo revolting from him of Bagdat, affirmed the lofty name of 
Caliphs. The Moors of Spain alfo, in imitation of their brethren of Barbary, on account of 
their great diftance, affirmed a fimilar independence of the grand Caliph of Bagdat ; except 
that they barely owned him for the Chief of the Faithful. 

Although this be not immediately within our province, it may yet help to illuftrate the 
hiftory of thofe times. 

Heifs’s Hiftory of the German Empire, informs us of a league now entered into by fixty 
cities and many princes of the empire, for the fecurity of the high-ways and of commerce, 
during the divifions and diforders of the fhort reign of the Emperor William earl of Holland. 
Thefe confederates abolifhed the tolls which had been unjuftly laid on rivers, re-eftablifhing 
peace for a fhort time; biffc the long interregnum fucceeding, as already-mentioned, there were 
fuch confufions in their general diets, that no Prince cared to accept of the Imperial dignity 
for a confiderable time after. 

1257 Wheat, according to the Chronicon Preciofum, was fo exceffive dear as one pound four 
fhillings per quarter, which is equal to three pounds twelve {hillings of our money, or nine 
fhillings per bufhel. There muft furely have been great negligence in the government in thofe 
times, to fuffer the people to undergo fuch hardlhips fo very frequently in the price of wheat 
So that although one might rationally enough conclude in general, that of all kinds of necef- 
faries, the price of corn is, for one fingle neceilany, ‘ the beft adapted to determine the rate of 
living in old times, qompared with that of modern times; yet thefe great and often hidden 
variations in its price, freqently render it difficult to form an adequate and precife judgment on 
the fubjeft. 

What Mr. Echard obferves, in his Hiftory of England, fcems utterly without probability, 
viz. “ That in this xlift year of King Henry III. he caufed a penny of fine gold to be coined, 
“ of the weight of two fterlings,” L e. two filver pence, “ and commanded that it lliould pafs 
** for twenty {hillings, which was the firft gold we find to have been coined in England/* 
This is taken, fays Echard, from an old manufcript chronicle of London. He alfo fixed the 
weight of filver money thus, viz. u An Englifh penny, called alfo a fterling, round and with- 
“ out clipping, was to weigh thirty-two wheat corns, taken out of the middle of the ear; 

twenty pennies were to make an ounce, and twelve ounces one pound/* Now this regu- 
lation for the weight of our filver coin, we have fcen, was made long before, and could only 
be revived at this time for regulating or preventing abufes. But as all other very authentic 
authors are filent with refpeft to the coining of gold in England fo early as this time, and as 
our curious antiquarian Camden, and many others, conjecture, that it was not till about the 
year 1320 that 'gold began to be coined in any part of Europe, weft of the Greek empire, nor 
in England till twenty-four years later, as will be feen in its place, Mr. Echard is furely mif- 
taken. Eight pounds weight, he adds, was now declared to be a gallon of wine-meafure j and: 
eight gallons a London bufhel, or the eighth part of a quarter. Which weights and meafures 
were’ confirmed by the ftatute of the xiith of King Henry VIL in the year 1497. 

At this time the Chriftians were ftrong in Syria, and carried on .a confiderable commerce* at 
Acres, or Ptolemais, in which place the Genoefe, Venetians, and Pifans, had their pre** 

' cin&s, with 'each a feparate wall, town-houfe, churches, and magiftratcs, living there in perfect 

friendfhip 
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1257 fnendfhip till this year, when the Gcnoefe and Venetians engaged in a quarrel about the pro- 
perty of a ch arch and mo nailery ; but in reality, upon the grounds both ‘of old and latter 
commercial grudges. The French governor of the town took part with the Gcnoefe, which 
obliged the Venetians to retire with their fhips, and to league with the Pifans and Manfred 
King of Sicily : whereupon, lending their joint fleet of fixty gallies thither, they broke the 
chain which fhut up the haven of Ptolemais, and entering therein, took poifeffion of the dif- 
puted church, burnt tliiity- three Genoefe iliips, and demoliihed the town-houfe *, though the 
Genoefe, at length, taking to arms, made a horrible flaughter of the Venetians. In confe- 
quence of this event Genoa fends thither a coniiderable fleet, but are beaten, with the lofs of 
twentyvfive gallics; upon which the Venetians pillage the Genoefe quarter, forcing the people 
entirely to abandon it. This great fuccefs of the Venetians was the occafion of their erefting 
the two columns, Hill remaining, in the fquare of St. Mark at Venice, on each of which is a 
copper-plate, containing a relation of it, Monlieur Maimbourg, in his Hiflt/rybf the Crufadc, 
obferves, 64 That this quarrel brought on a moll cruel war between thofe two potent Hates, 

48 which colitinued for a whole age,” except a few fufpenfions from feeble and fhort-lived 
treaties, 44 to the great prejudice of Cliriftendom, and efpecially to the affairs of the Eaft, 

44 being the principal caufe of the lofs of all the Holy Land the Chriftian Princes of Syria 
being drawn into that quarrel, on one fide or the other, by which means the Saracen Sultans 
gained their point. At the fame time the orders of Knights Templars and of St. John of 
Jerufalem, were at variance with each other. It is no wonder, therefore, that the Crufaders 
loft ground in Paleftine, and were foon afterwards expelled from thence. 

I11 Mr. Madox’s Hiftory of the Exchequer, chap, xxiii. p. 620, under the forty-firft year of 
King Henry III. there is the following account of jewels mentioned as bought for his Queen’s 
ufe. — Eleven rich garlands with emeralds, pearls, fapphires, and granites, of the value of one 
hundred and forty-five pounds four {hillings and fourpence, or four hundred and thirty-five 
pounds thirteen {hillings of our money. 

In this year, King Henry III. at the requeft of his brother Richard Earl of Cornwall, 
lately ele&ed Emperor by part of the Ele&ors, grants to the city of Lubeck, 44 that their 
44 burghers and merchants may freely refort to England with their merchandize to traffic there- 

with.” 

t Spain, fays Captain Stevens, in his tranflation of Soufa’s Hiftory of Spain, the compu- ' 

tation of time by the Chriftian ocra, did not commence till the year 1258 in Arragon ; nor in 
Caftile till 1383 ; nor in Portugal till 1415. 

King Henry III. of England, being unable to carry on a fuccefsful war at the fame time 
againft his barons at home, and the French on the continent, found himfelf obliged to make 
a difhonourable peace with the latter, by which he gave up the entire Duchy of Nor- 
mandy and County of Anjou, to St. Louis King of France, for the payment of three hund- 
red thoufand livres, and Ms being allowed an additional territory in Gafcony, of the value of 

twenty thoufand pounds fbrling yearly 5 which laft Duchy was all that he now retained in 
France. 

Daring the great troubles and diftra£tions in Germany by the interregnum, more efpecially 
between the year 1259 and I2 73 > a great part of the cities and Hates of Italy, which till then 
had been deemed fiefs of the empire, either fet up for republics, or elfe acknowledged parti- 

1 ■ cul&r 



cular perfons for their immediate fovcreigns : And even after Rodolph, Count of Hapffaurg, 
was elected and fettled as Emperor, he, though a wife and potent Prince, was not in a condi- 
tion to reduce them back to obedience, but was obliged to come to a compofition with them, 
by felling them, for a fum of money, the privileges and immunities which they had afFumed, 
and have, with little exception, ever face enjoyed. Heifs, in his Hiftory of the German 
empire, relates, that it coft the city of Lucca but twelve thoufand crowns, in the year 1286, 
and the cities of Florence, Genoa, and Bologna, hut fix thoufand crowns each : on condition, 
however, that they fhould always remain faithful to the empire, as being members thereof; 
which, adds he, they have been very far from performing. 

1260 In this year, King Henry II L at the rcquefl of his brother, Richard Earl of Cornwall, 
granted to the merchants of Almain, or Germany, having a houfc at their Guildhall in 
London, the full confirmation of all the privileges granted to them in former reigns. 

Marco Pdo, a nobleman of Venice, now began to travel fo far eaftward into Alla as from 
Syria to Perfia, and thcnct into the country, which from his time, down to the beginning of 
the fixteenth century, has been named Cathay. His book is entitled Dc Regionibus Ch ientis . 
Our firft geographers, or rather map-makers, then marked it on their maps as a country on 
the eaft of Tartary, and betwixt it and China, even many years after the latter had been dis- 
covered by the Europeans, and known by the name of China. We are fince arrived at a cer- 
tainty, that this fame Cathay is no other than the north part of China, and that the vaft and 
opulent city of Cambalu, or as forae more rightly named it, Khan-balik, i c. the imperial 
city, conquered by Genghis-Kam in 1213, as already obferved, is no other than Pekin, the 
prefent capital city of the vaft empire of China *(See particularly Monfi Pctis de la Croix’s 
Hiftory of Gcnghis-Kam the Great, Englifti tranflation, o&avo, p. 443, anno 1722.) indeed 
the modern accounts of the fituation, ftrufbure, &e. cf Pekin, anfwer to his defcription of 
Can-baiik, or Cambalu. He relates, that there was then a vaft trade in the ifland of Java for 
fpiecs," but the trade on the coaft of Malabar was very indifferent ; yet, upon the whole, there 
were then vaft numbers of Ihips trading to and fro In the Indian feas ; which feas he was the 
firft who had deferibed with any exaftnefs before the Portuguefe found the way thither. Hak- 
luyt’s fecond volume, p. 39 to 53, mentions one Friar Odoric, who travelled to Cambalu in 
Cathay; by whofe defcription likewife it could be no other than Pekin in China. 

The Kings of Norway, from which country Iceland was firft peopled, did not think it 
worth their while to claim the fovereignty of that inhofpitabie and barren ifle till this period, 
when it was done by the Norwegian King Haquin. From this time, therefore, it has been 
fubjefi to the crowns of Norway and Denmark, being of feme benefit, as its furrounding fca 
fupplies the beft of cod-filh ; while brimf one is obtained from a mine near the foot of Mount 
Hecla, a volcano, or burning mountain in the ifland. It alfo produces tallow, hides, coarfe 
butter, - whale-oil, and fea-horfes teeth. 

1261 The city of Hamburg Hill continued to extend its traffic. Lambecius quotes a diploma, or 
charter of Byrgerus, then Stadtholder or King of Sweden, granting to that city the fame 
privileges of referring' to his ports with their fhips and merchandize, and with the fame im- 
munities, from toils, &c. as the city of Lubetk then enjoyed in Sweden. He adds,, that Ham- 
burg now alfo concluded a league with the F rifons* 

, Our 1 learned and Ingenious countryman, Roger Bacon, a Francifcan : Friar of Oxford, 
flour ilhed about this time. His great fkill in mathematics acquired .him thc^ character of a 
' * magician in an ignorant age 5 fo that he was font for to Rome by the General of his Order, 

where 
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$261 where he was imprifoned ; but having cleared himfelf of fuch an Idle and Impotent charge, he 
returned to England. He died in 1284, leaving feveral works, according to Collier, whereof 
forae are {till in manufeript at Oxford. He is faid by fome to have invented the reading- 
glaffes called fpedlacles. 

In this year, the Genoefe, having aflifted the Greek Emperor to retake Conftantinople by 
furprize from the Latins, after they had held it fifty-feven years, were conftantly extending 
their, commerce and Influence in the eaft, chiefly by the favour of the Greek Emperors. The 
Venetians, as Mezerai obferves, who had a great intereft in this lofs, blocked up Conftanti- 
nople with a great fleet ; yet the Genoefe relieved the city, in oppofition to the intreaties of 
all theweftem Chriftian Princes, and even the Pope’s excommunications. In this year, the 
Emperor Michael Paleologus, not only in gratitude, confirmed their former immunities in 
his dominions, but alfo bellowed on them the city and port of Smyrna, with its jurifdiftions, 
in return for the great affiftance they gave him in recovering his empire ; -and, which was yet 
more, he gave them the fuburb of Pera at Cqjiftantinople, and the ifland of Seio, or Chios, in 
-the Archipelago, to which they brought a colony of their own people, who foon erefted {lately 
churches and magnificent palaces there, which our author, Petrus Baptifta Burgus, lib. ii. 
cap. 10, fays, remain to this day. This colony made a long and ftout reliftance againft the 
fury of the Tutks, in the middle ef the fifteenth century. 

The Genoefe even carried their arms into the ancient Taarica Cherfonefus, now called 
Crimea, or Crioa Tartarv, where they founded feveral cities and caftles ; and, amongft others, 
Azoph, n'ear the mouth of the river Don, now a famous barrier between the two empires of 
the Ruffians and Turks ; and alfo Jambold, in the Crimea ; and, above all, they reftored, or 
rebuilt, the ancient city of Theodofia, by them named Caffa, once the moft famous empo- 
rium in the Euxine fea, eminent for its haven, commerce, andf library. To that place the 
Genoefe tranfported a colony of their own nation, whofe offspring Hill inhabit it; and al- 
though it fell into the hands of the Turks in the year 1474, yet it is faid, that at this day, are 
to be feen the remains of their fine churches and palaces ; and the people of Caffa boaft of 
their. defcent from the Genoefe, as many of their names evidently teftify at this time, Whilft 
Genoa held Caffa, they firft Introduced the bringing of fpices, &c, from the Eaft Indies to 
Sinope and Trebifond on the Euxine or Black Sea, and thence by fea to Europe ; by which 
they grew fo famous in the eaft, that- the Genoefe coins were current at Calicut, on the coaft 
.of Malabar, 

The Moors in Spain finding themfelves too weak for the Chriftian Princes of that country, 
call in their brethren of Africa to their aid ; by whofe affiftance they firft took fome places in 
.Caflile, which, however, were retaken by the Caftilianstwo years after. 

2262 In a fea- fight between the Genoefe and Venetians near -Sicily, the Genoefe gained a com- 
plete viftory, not a fingle veffel efcaping but the ad miraHhip* of Venice. We find, that in 
this fea-fight, both fleets had each of them, befide their gallies, three great fhips, which feem 
to have refembled our modern {flips of war. De Mailly obferves, that their ufual way of 
fighting at fea in thofe times was, firft, fly running their fhips violently againft thofe, .of their 
opponents, when the weaker of the two run , a probable rifque of being funk, if the aftivity 
of her manoeuvres did not fruftrate the attempt : Secondly, by throwing darts, javelins, arrows, 
ftones, &c. at each oilier ; thirdly, by grappling each other, they fought hand to hand with 
/words, fpears, &c. 


At 
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2262 At this time the Hanfeatic merchants firft began to refort to the city of Bruges in Flanders, 
and foon after to make it one of their four great comptoirs ; from which circumftance, Bruges 
• greatly increafed in riches and commerce : for the bulky commodities of the nations within tlie 
Baltic fea, fuchas naval {lores of all kinds, and iron, copper, com, flax, hemp, timber, &c, begin- 
ning to be well known to the more fouthern parts of Europe, by means of the numerous {hip- 
ping of the Hans-towns, became an object of demand in the other parts of Europe. But the 
direft voyage, in one and the fame fummer, between the Baltic and Mediterranean feas, and 
hack again, being thought in thofe times hazardous and difficult, the mariner’s compafs not being 
*us yet known, a middle, or half-way ftation or port became very defirable, to which traders of 
both fcas fhould bring their refpedtlve merchandize in fummer, viz. the naval {lores, &c, of the 
northern parts, and the fpices, drugs, fruits, cotton, &c. of the Levant, and of Spain and 
Italy, by the fhips of Venice, Florence, Pifa, Genoa, &c. alio the wool, lead, and tin of Eng- 
land, and thewines and fruits of France, &c. there to be lodged as a market, for the recipro- 
cal fupply^of the reft of Europe. Of all ports whatever, the ports of Flanders were the beft 
dinted for fuclr a half-way ftation or entre-part ; more efpecialiy, as the long-eftablifhed ma- 
nufactures, both of woollen and linen, equally neceffary to all nations,' were now flounihing 
there in the higheft perfeftion. To Bruges, therefore, moll nations fent their merchandize, 
and brought from thence the produce of other nations which they had need of: fo that this 
famous city foon became-, as it were, the general magazine of merchandize for all Europe ; 
•and the country of Flaftders in general, as well as Bruges, in particular, became, from this 
circumftance, extremely rich and populous. Yet the Hanfeatic writers complain loudly of 
the petulance and infolence of the inhabitants of Bruges towards their people, and refolu- 
tions were even afterwards taken, in the general meetings of the deputies of the Hans-towns, 
to break off all commerce with Flanders, although in the end matters were accommodated ; and 
this commercial route was continued for about three hundred years after this time ; though 
afterwards Antwerp became the grand emporium, inftead of Bruges. It muft, however, be 
acknowledged, that Bruges and Ghent, then the two beft cities in Flanders, were, in former 
times, remarkable for a feditious and infolent difpofition, their great wealth, and aim oft un- 
bounded liberty, prompting them too naturally to it But thefe cities have been long fincc 
jeffeftually humbled, their trade, wealth, and liberty being entirely vanifhed* 

Ireland {till remained in an unconquered and unimproved ftate, with refpeft to the greateft: 
■part of it ; becaufe, though its petty fovereigns acknowledged themfelves to be vaffals of the 
Englifh crown, and took out charters from our Kings for their own precarious dominion, yet 
the Kings of England did not take effectual meafures for entirely reducing the whole ifland to 
their abfolute fubje&ion, and to be under the laws and government of England. On the 
•contrary, they fupinely contented themfelves with the bare, formal fubmiffion of thefe Princes ; 
iof which, our records in the Tower of London, and in Bermmgham’s Tower in Dublin, 
preferve many inftances: as the grant of King John to the King of Connaught; and that of 
King Henry III,, to the King of Thoraond ; to whom, In the fixth year of his reign, ’ 
Henry « grants the country of Thomond for his (Henry’s) own life, ,pr firmam cm~ 

, i « turn si. t right i mar car urn f tenendum de nobis ufqut ad artaiem nojlram , at the farm of one 
«« hundred and thirty mark?, to be held of us for, or during our life.” Thus O'Neal, King 
•of Ulfter, at one time was to pay tire fame King four hundred cows ; and another time, one 
hundred pounds, for his wars in Gafcony, in the thirty-fixth and forty-fecond years of Ilia 
, reign. (See jSir John Davis’s Difcourfe pf the true Caufes why Ireland was never 1 ' entirely 
You L 1 * F f fubdued 
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fubdued -until the beginning of the reign of King James I. re-printed in London', 171a.) 1 % 
was, without doubt, a great error, that author remarks, in King Henry II. in his firft con- 
quefts in' Ireland, to make fuch enormous grants of lands to the firft adventurers, even much 
more than they were able to plant and cultivate : Earl Strongbow, for inftance, having had 
for his fhare the whole kingdom of Lekifter, Dublin excepted. In fhort, Henry granted the' 
whole kingdom to only ten perfons, although they were not able to get poffeffion of one third 
part thereof. This, though attended with ftrong objections, was done in confideration of 
their having undertaken the expedition at their own foie expcnce. 

After the Norwegians had, for a long time, kept poficffion of the weftern files of Scotland, 
they were, in this year, expelled the fame by Alexander III. King of Scotland, who had 
married Margaret, the daughter of King Henry III. of England. 

“ Donald VIII. called Donald Bane, having, 011 the death of his brother, King Mal- 
“ colm III. furnamed Canmore, ufurped the crown from his nephews, JEdgar, Alexander, 
11 and David, about the year 1093,” according to Skene’s Regiam Majeftatenj, and other hii- 
torians, “ for his help and fapply, gave all tlie files of Scotland,” Camden fays only the Ork- 
ney idles, “ in the year 1099, to the King of Norway Donald Bane being himfelf, at llis 
brother’s death, tributary lord and pofleffor of the Scotfih weftern files, “ where-through, and 
“ for other occafions, many bloody and cruel battles followed, until the battle of Larges, on 
** the 3d of’Auguft, 1263, in the time of King Alexander III, and of Acho, King of 
Norway; and the Scots being victorious, King Magnus IVf of Norway, fon of the -faid 
“ Acho, made peace and concord with the faid King Alexander IT. in the year 1266, and' 
“ renounced and difeharged all right and title, which he, or his fucceflors had, or might have, 
“ or pretend, to the files of Scotland, including the file of Man ; the King of Scotland pay- 
“ ing for the fame yearly, to the faid Magnus, and his fucceflors, r an annuity of one hundred 
“ marks, fterling money. Which .contract or agreement was confirmed by Haquin V. King 
“ of Norway, and King Robert I. of Scotland, in the year 1312. But at laft,” continues 
Skene, in his old language, “ the faid annual, with all the arrearages and bye-runs thereof, 
“ was difeharged and renounced, Jimplicher ,” i. e. abfolutely, “ in the contract of marriage 
“ betwixt King James III. and Margaret, only daughter of Chriftian I. King of Norway, 
“ Denmark, and Sweden, on the eighth of September, 1468 ; which difeharge is not only 
“ ratified, but alfo renewed thereafter, by the faid King Chriftian, the 12th of May, 1469: 
“ and likewife, ijhe faid King James, on the 24th of February, 1483, commanded his 
“ ambaffadors ferit to the Pope, to dclire a confirmation of the faid perpetual renunciation 
“ and difeharge of the contribution of the ifles.” As thefe weftern and northern ifles of 
, , Scotland will hereafter probably be found to be of greater importance to the Britifh empire 
than was formerly forefeen, eipecially if our herring and whale ffiheries go on profperouflv,. 
■we thought that fo authentic, fhort, and clear an account of thole numerous files, from that 
learned and judicious author’s very words, would be acceptable to our readers. Many of thofe 
ifles breed great numbers of fmall black cattle, and produce confiderable quantities of <r ra in 
butter, cheefe, &c. Their ports are of great ufe to our general navigation, not only in time 
of war, but likewife in our trade to Norway, Ruffia, Hndfon’s Bay, and in the' Iceland and 

Greenland ffiheries, as well as in our own herring, &c. ffiheries. King Magnus, in thofe 

times called St. Magnus, is Laid to have built the cathedral church of Kirkwall, * in Orkney, 
which remains entire to this time. J 

■ We 
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'£266 We are now arrived at the period, if we may call a difputed or uncertain time a proper 
» period, when K,ing Henry III. of England, in return for the fcrvices which the fleets of the 
TIans-towns had done him in his wars with France, bellowed thofe extraordinary immunities 
on their merchants at the Steel-yard in London, which they enjoyed for three hundred years 
after, to their great emolument and wealth. Thuanus, lib. 51, thinks it was in the year 1250 ; 
hut, as Werdenhagen, the hiftorian of the Hans-towns, contends for the year 1266, and is, in 
appearance, fupported by the much abler proof of the learned and judicious Lambecius, in his 
Origines Hamburgc nfe s , although he has not given us the charter in queftion, we lhall there- 
fore take it for granted, that this was the precife time. Lambecius has, however, given us 
the year in another charter, purely for illuftrating the genuine import of the word Hanfa , as 
fignifying a focictv, of which we have treated already, under the year 1169. It is as follows: 

Henry, .by the .grace of God, King of England, Lord of Ireland, and Duke of Aquitaine, 
«« to all his officers and faithful fubjeflts, greeting. Being willing, at the -requeft of the noble 
Duke, Albert of Brunftvick, to fhew particular favour to the merchants of that. Prince at 
* 4 Hamburg ; we do hereby grant to the faid merchants, for us and our heirs, that they may 
<i or fhall have, or enjoy their fociety (Han fan fu am ) or fpecial privileges to themfdvcs, 

• throughout our whole kingdom, in perpetuity : but fo, however, as the faid merchants (hall 
■ pay to us and our heirs the ufual cuftomsor duties which lhall be due on that account. In 
teftimony whereof, w^ have caufed thefc our letters to be made patent to the faid merchants. 

* * i Witnefs.myfelf, at Kenel worth, the ninth of November, in the fifty-firfi year of our reignd* 
Here is not a Angle word of any fervices done to that King in his wars, nor any mention 
of one per cent, nor of any. other particular fum fo* cuftom of goods, nor of any town but 
Hamburg : yet Werdephagen, and others fay, that the Hanfeatic lhips, on their return from 
.a fuccefsful enterprise of King Henry the Third againft France, were almoft all loft in a tern- 
peft ; whereupon* the Hanfeatics demanded the value thereof; but this, fays Werdenhagen, 
amounting, by their account, to a much greater fum than that Prince was then well able to 
^ pay, and the Hanfeatics feeing that they had little hopes of a fpeedy reimburfeincnt,-they made 
,the following agreement with that King, viz. 44 That they would .entirely remit all this debt to 
the- ‘King, on condition that he and his fucceifors would grant free liberty to the Taller- 
“ lings to import and export all merchandize whatever, at no higher a duty or cuftom than 
one per cent, -which was the then rate paid 5” others fay, one and a quarter per cent ’Thu- 
anus, fpeaking of the Hanfeatic privileges in England, adds, “ whofe ftrift fidelity and cer- 
44 tain affiftance the fucceeding Kings experienced ; and King Edward I. after having, • by fuch 
affiftance, been fuccefsful in warring againft us, (j. France) was .the firft who, by a par- 
4 * ricular diploma, confirmed tQ the Hanfeatic college in London” (i.^ f the Steel-yard uier- 
chants, in 1.280) 44 the privilege of not having any new or additional toll, cuftom, tribute, or 
other impofition whatever, laid on their merchants ; which King Richard the Second, 
.«* 'Hoary 'the- Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth, alfo religioufly obferved,” That there was feme fuck 
-treaty between .King; Henry I IT and the Hanfeatics, feeras, we conceive, to be out of all ques- 
tion, being fo tonfidently afferted by all the Germans, and even implied by our Kings, 'in 
their feverab fucceflive confirmations of the privileges of the Hans-towns, down to King Ed^ 
ward VI. but it muft have been a.feparate.or another treaty from that above-named. And 
although ’the regifter of it„ is not at profent to be found, neither in our records or kiliories, 
poffibly it may ftill exift in the archives of Lubeck or. Hamburg, And, although .-neither 
' ’ ■ jthc war with France about Poidlou, ' in the year 1242, nor the feveral inffirro&ions in Gaf- 

F f 2 . cony. 
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2266 cony, correfpond with the two above fuppofed dates of this grant ; yet the fervices performed’ 
by the Hanfeatic fleet might have been in the one or other of thefe exigencies, although the' 
charter in queftion might be granted long after. Which is all that, we conceive, can be faid 
with probability on fuch a remote and uncertain point. 

In a charter of King Edward IL. quoted alfo by Lambecius, they are called merchants of 
Germany, and their houfe in London is called in Latin Gllhalda Tcutonicorum , u e, the' 
Guildhall of the Germans : but Lambecius thinks that the name of Steel-yard, or, as he calls 
it, Staelhof, which we give to their hqufe in Thames ~ftreet r London, is only a contraction* 
of Stapelhoff, firft foftened to Stafelhoff, i. <?. a place for keeping their merchandize, by way 
of a general warehoufe ; he does not therefore confine it to fteel alone, as we and Werden- 
hagen thought that name imported : and, indeed, his fenfe of it feems more probable than the 
other, as fteel, including iron, was but one of the many commodities they imported, though 
certainly a principal one. m . 

The advocates of the Hans-towns further allege, that King Edward IIL had alfo received 1 
affiftance from them in his war with France, about the year* 1327 ; as had alfo feme others of’ 
our Kings ; and that their privileges, as before obferved, were confirmed by them, till, in & 
war between the Englifh and Danes, fome Englifh Chips were taken in the Sound ; when, the 
Englifh, by way of reprifal, took and rifled fixty German Chips, which brought on a war 
between England and the Hans-towns, that was afterwards accommodated by the iiiterpofitioa 
of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, in the year 1474 : from this time, they enjoyed, for 
about eighty years, what they called their ancient privileges, under King Richard the Third, 
King Henry the Seventh and Eighth; and Edward the Sixth. On the other hand, the Steel- 
yard merchants, or Hanfeatics refiding in London, were bound* if London ftiould, at any- 
time, be befieged by an enemy, to bear one 'third part of the expence of guarding and defend- 
ing the gate called Bifhopfgate ; and were alfo obliged to keep that gate, from time to time,, 
in repair ; which, it feems, after much difpute, they were forced to agree to, in the tenth 
year of King Edward L at the expence of two hundred and ten- marks, or four hundred and 
twenty pounds of our money, according to James Howell’s Londinopolis,- p. 98. The grant 
* of King Henry III. already mentioned, is confidered by Werdenhagen, as containing two of 
the moft ancient and authentic vouchers of the antiquity of the Hanfeatic League, viz. Firft,. 
the great ftrength of ftiipping with which they were then able to affift King Henry III. and 
for which thofe privileges were firft granted, and from time to time confirmed* And, fecondly* 
the King’s mentioning, in that grant, the privileges granted to them by his progenitors ; 
though, in this laft refpeft, Werdenhagen feems to be miftaken, according to moft authors, if 
he means the proper Hanfeatic League ; but is right, if he means the German, merchants in ge- 
neral fettled in England. He alfo affirms, that, by this very pant. King Henry III* mentions 
* . the Hans-towns as being feventy-two in number.. 

' There was ufually a diftinfiion made very early between the Eafterlings, or new oriental 
Hans-towns, which lay within the coafts, or very near the Baltic fea, and the more ancient 
occidental ones, of which the city of Cologne was the head, lying chiefly on* and near the 
Rhine and Wefer. Thefe laft had joined with Cologne, in a peculiar league,, long before 
the time of the Hanfeatic Confederacy, in defence of their commerce and liberties, againft the 
frequent incurfions of the Normans towards the Rhine, in the eighth and ninth, centuries.— 
fome of thofe cities and towns, befide Cologne and its neighbouring cities*, were Munfter an<i 
Dortmund, in Weftphalla j Nimeguen, Tie!, Deventer, &c» in and near the Netherlands; 
,, * ' md 
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1266 and it was to thefe occidental cities that privileges were granted in England long before the 
Hans-league exifted; which fufficiently explains what Henry III. mentions of privileges 
granted to the German merchants by his progenitors. Afterwards, when the weftern cities, 
laft mentioned, faw that the new cities on and near the fouth Ihores of the Baltic, and' for that 
- reafon called Eafterlings, had made their firft Hanfeatic league, and, by that means, had fuc- 
cefsfully carried on a trade with Norway, Denmark, Sweden, &c. they clearly perceived it 
to be their intereft to join in that league for their mutual prote&ion : fo that, although the 
Hans-towns, on and near the Baltic, and the rivers Elbe, Oder, Viftula, andDuna, were 
thofe alone which conftituted the firft Hanfeatic league, yet even thofe towns did not engage- 
in it at once as we have already obferved ; neither afterwards did all the occidental cities enter 
' into it at one and the fame time, but juft as they judged it fuitable to their intereft. 

Thus we have endeavoured, with all poflible concifenefs, to explain the original of this 
once- moft eminent mercantile confederacy, which is not to be paralleled in either ancient or 

' modern ftory, and of its*ancient privilege in England. . 

We now approach the time, when the cities and burghs of England began firft to be re- 
urefente’d in Parliament by feme of their own body ; but more certainly to the period, when 
' every county in England fent firft four, and afterwards but two, landed gentlemen, called 
Kniahts to reprefent the body of free landholders. Mr. Petty, a lawyer, long fince wrote 
' ,„d publ’ilhed .labour* treadle, to prove that the Commons, as that word Is now under- 
n d fat in Parliament even farther back than the forty-nmth year of King Henry III. m> 
Which he may poffibly be right with regard to reprefentatives of the landed intereft, though if 
is very doubtful as to cities and burghs, the great* part of which, even long after this time 
were podr and inconfiderable. Dr. Brady anfwered Mr. Petty s book, and obferv es, That 
« the probable reafon for that King’s fummoning two burgefles from each burgh, was for 
“ hin/to come at their taxes by a fhorter way, and” he is confident “ that although, for 
that reafon, cities and burghs were now written to, and did fend up reprefentatives, yet 
' « the firft regular fummons for citizens and, burgefles, hy writs direaed to the Sheriffs, or 
.. o Ae Mayors, &c. of towns, was not till the twenty-third of Edward I. m the year ^ 9 * 
for which he gives feme reafons. Yet Rymer’s Fcedera, voL n. p. * 49 , not then publifhed 
has fince proved it to have been twelve years foonenviz. m 1283 j when King Edwaidl. 
takoned to bis Parliament at Shrewfbury, wo KS®.«s for each county and two reprtfen 
f nr t r, e city of London, and alfo for the following twenty towns only, vie. Winchrf- 
taove for the at, ot London Canterbury, Carlilie, Norwich, 

ter, Newcaftle upon Tyne, York, _ Cokheller, Yarmouth, Here- 
: fed' Stowfcu “’and Worcefte'r. This fir Jbr a. iealt, early inflanee of a third 
It to Parfikrent, gave the firft confiderable blow toTeudal tenures tngland and did 
Sioubredjy P»e til. way fo, the greater feourity of freedom and commerce rn ernes mid towns 

as well as in the open c0 " ntr J' H n \ h firft famous and eminent ftatute was 

. rate of living or maintenance in , ‘.That he had' feen certain ordinances of his 
The King, m the preamble, ■»>»”*. T » ^ wtat ■ fold for 

twelve pence, thelwaftef bread of a farthing ihoold weigh fix pounds, fixteen ftilhngs^j. r. 
n fix pounds, nine ounces, and twelve pennyweights, according to Troy wught. 
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ia66 the ftatute goes onto ena&, That bread cocket of the fame com fhall weigh more than 
“ waftel, and bread made into fimnel fhall weigh lefs than waftel,” &c. of no nfe now to 
repeat, becaufe out of pra&ice. Waftel was of the fine fort of flour, yet fimnel feems to have 
been 'finer than waftel, from which name of fimnel* the cakes fitill made in fome counties took 
•■their name. And the ftatute further adds thus, 66 That when a baker, in every quarter of 
“ wheat, (as it is proved by the King’s bakers) may gain four pence, and the bran, and two 
cs loaves for advantage, or over and above, for three, fervants one penny halfpenny, for two 
46 lads an halfpenny, in fait an halfpenny, for -kneading an halfpenny, for candle one far- 
4t thing, for wood two-pence; in ail, fays the ftatute, twelve pence three farthings, or 
64 threeihillings and two pence farthing of modem money, it may he fufiicienh” — Yet, by 
the book of affize now in ufe, publifhed by proclamation towards the latter end of Queen E- 
lizabeth’s reign, bakers, in corporation towns, in regard they paid fcot and lot' there, are al- 
lowed fix fhlllings in every quarter of the middle priced wheat, for their charge in baking ; 
but country bakers only four ihillings. So fiiat when the middle price off wheat is thirty 
{hillings the quarter, you are to add fix fliilhngs for affize of town bakers, and then look into 
the table -of affize for thirty-fix Ihillings, iiwhick cafe the penny loaf ought to weigh nine 
- ounces, eight penny weights. . , 

The above .ftatute proceeds,— <c When a quarter of wheat is fold for three {hillings, or three 
4C ihillings and four pence, (ten ihillings of our money) a quarter of barley for twenty pence, 
■ a or two ihillings, and a quarter of oats for fixteen pence, then brewers in cities ought and 
44 may, well afford to fell two gallons of beer or ale for a penny, and out of cities three or four. 
" gallons for a penny.” — So that a gallon of ale was fold for a penny halfpenny of our money 
in cities, which, if as ftrong as our modern common brewers beer, which new fells at ten 
► pence per gallon, makes a difference of eight pence halfpenny per gallon, or in the propor- 
tion of fix and two-thirds to one in living ; or, all other things being fuppofed to be pro- 
portionably cheap in price, the neceffaries of life are fix or feven times as dear now as they 
were in King Henry Illd’s time : a certain author of reputation .has, however, by miftake, 
made the proportion twice as great. Yet probably, in years of greater plenty, the difference 
of living then and now might be as ten ic to one. This ftatute concludes thus, We have 
u caufed, at the requeft of the bakers of our town of Coventry, that the ordinances aforefald* 
il by tenor of thefeprefents, fhall be exemplified.” Which fhews Coventry to have.beenaplace 
-of confideration then, as, indeed, it had been even long before the Norman conqueft, having 
been the ufual refidence of the Kings, and afterwards of the Dukes of Mercia. 

in this century, piracies at fea, and on the coafts of Europe, were very frequent, againfi 
which the Emperors and Popes iffued out many edidts. And in this fame year xa66, Lambe- 
cius^ fo often quoted, In his notes on p. 56 of lib. ii. obferves, that the people of that part 
Germany lying betwixt the mouth of the Elbe and the Rhine, were much given to 
faameful pra&ice. “ Thefe were, m the older times, called the Saxon pirates,” ,( taking Sax- 
ony in the extenfive limits of it). 44 The Hamburgers,” fays he, had many and great con- 
" flifts with thofe pirates,, on account of the prefervation of their commerce ; and it was on 
** that account that Embden, at this time the capital of ,Ea-ft Eriefland, the caftle of Rkffauttle, 
" and fome other places, were afterwards brought under the dominion of Hamburg.” 
ia&7 In the firft volume of the Foedera, fecond edition, p; S39, there Is the title of a record Pr* 

» ■ 1 Burgenfibus et Mercatoribus Ducts Brunjmch dc Lubeck . Anno 1 367. 

King, 
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1267 King Henry III. at the requeft of the Duke of Brunfwick, grants to the burgefles and mer- 
chants of Lubeck, L 44 That neither they, nor their effe&s in our dominions, fhaii be ar- 
46 relied, but in certain cafes ; faving, however, the cuftomary duties to the King.” 

II. He grants, quantum ad nos pertinet, 44 as far as is in our power, that they may have and 
enjoy their corporate and joint privileges, (habcant Hanfam fnam) yielding five findings for 
44 the fame ; in like fort as the burghers and merchants of Cologne enjoy the fame, and have 
44 in time pafl held and paid for the fame. 

“ III. Thefe privileges to continue as long as the faid Lubeckers fhall remain under the 
44 dominion and proteflion of the faid Duke of Brunfwick.” 

This is the fecond inftance of Lubeck’s obtaining privileges of commerce in England; be- 
ing granted, at this time, apparently as a compliment to the Duke of Brunfwick. 

Under this fame year we muft remark, that Gerard Malynes, a Netherlander, who was 
employed in England by King James I. (and who wrote the firfl voluminous book call- 
ed Lex Mercatoria) in a treatife called, ^The Center of the Circle of Commerce, in the 
year 1623, in anfwer to Mr. Miffelden’s Circle of Commerce, obferves, 46 That the Mer- 
44 cliants of the Staple were the firfl and ancientefl commercial fociety in England ; fo named,, 
44 from their exporting the ftaple wares of the kingdom, long before the Company of Mcr- 
44 chant- Adventurers exifled. Thofe ftaple wares were then only the rough materials for ma- 
44 nufa&ure, viz. wool and fkins, lead and tin.” [The words ftaple wares, or merchandize, 
meaning then, a^d even to this day, fuch as are the natural and ufual produft or manufafikure 
of any city or country.] 44 That fociety was put under fundry regulations for the benefit of 
44 the public, and was the means of bringing in co^xfiderable wealth, as well before as after the 
44 making of woollen cloth here, and were privileged by many fucceeding kings, viz; in this 
44 year. 5 1 mo Hen. Ilf. nrao Edw. II. an no 1319. 141110 Rich. II. anno 1391. 1 1 mo Hen* 

44 IV. anno 1410. And 9110 Hen. V. anno 1422. — See the year 1248, 

The grower of wool contented himfelf, at firft, with the fale of it at his own door, or at 
44 the next town. Thence arofe a lbrt of mra, who bought it of him, and begot a traffick 
44 between them and the foreign cloth-makers ; who, from their being eftablifhed for fale of 
44 their wools in fome certain city commodious for intercourfe, were firfl named Staplers; 
44 but I conceive, long before this time.” It is well known, that although the* Netherlands* 
had, at this time, a moft flonriflung manufa&ure for woollen cloth* beyond any other part 
of Europe, yet they had not wool of their own, either in quantity or quality, fufficient to * 
fupply their vafi manufadlure ; from England therefore came their principal fupply of wool. 
There is every reafon to believe that they had our wool fent over to them as early as the* tenth 
century,, though there are no records of it ; but in the eleventh and twelfth centuries we cer- 
tainly know they were fupplied from England with that article ; and mow, in this thirteenth 
century, we fee, in thefe ftaplers, a kind of corporation eftablifhed, for the bufujefs of collefi>. 

’ . ing our wool in the inland counties, and bringing k to the moft convenient fea ports, for its 
paying, the King’s cuftotn, or fubfidy, previous to its exportation to the Netherlands. WitE 
this plain commerce- England long fupplied all her wants from foreign parts, and our mer- 
chants brought home annually a conftderable balance of gold and filver; It is true, we can- 
’ not exhibit any particular balance for this century, yet what will be feen under the reign 0$ 
this 1 King’s great grandfon, Edward III. even before he had erefled a woollen cloth nianu * 
h&xixb in England, will be a demonftration of the benefits of our commerce at that time, as ' 
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1267 well as of our national frugality, refpe&ing the then little confumption of foreign wares and 
luxurious dainties. 

Malyn.es gives us a report, made in the twenty-fifth of Queen Elizabeth, 1583* by the Lord 
Chief Juftice, the Matter of the Rolls, and the Lord Chief Baron, to whom the examination 
was referred by the Lord Treafurer Burleigh, of the Company of Staplers claim to a right of 
exporting our woollen cloth at all times, as being one of the ftapie commodities of the king- 
dom, equally with, and perhaps prior to, the Merchant Adventurers Company, which it 
would be of no material confequence to recapitulate. It is fuflicient briefly to obferve, that 
after we began to make and export woollen cloth, the Merchant Adventurer’s Company, 
though of lefs antiquity, gradually gained the attendant over the Stapler’s Company, although 
in the charters both of Queen Elizabeth and King James I. to the Merchant Adventurer’s 
Company, there is a refervation to the Company of the Mayor, Conftables, and Fellowfhip 
of the Merchants of the Staple of England, (that being their proper legal^defignation) of full 
liberty to trade into the limits of thofe charters. And when at length it was judged expedient 
to enaft a total prohibition of the exportation of our wool, it is no wonder that the Staplers 
Company dwindled to nothing. At this day they are only a mere name, without any virtual 
.exiftencc,; neverthelefs they keep up the form and fliew of a corporation, by continuing an- 
nually to cleft the officers of their Company, as direfted by their ancient charters ; thofe who 
;dealinwGol, ftill called wool-ftaplers, keeping up this nominal corporation, and holding at 
this time, in their corporate capacity, a fmall fam of money in the public funds, the intereft 
whereof ferves to defray the expence of their meetings and eleftioas. But they never had a 
hall, or particular houfe or office of Jheir own, within the city of London, like other trading 
; companies ; although the Inn of Chancery near Holborn bars is fo denominated, from their 
warehouses being anciently fituated there, as Avas alfo an office and warehoufe of theirs, which 
fince the ereftion of the new bridge at Weftminfter, has loft its very place, as well as ancient 
name of Wool-ftapie, at the upper end of Canon, commonly called Channel Rbw. 

We fee the great privileges at this time granted by charter to the city of Leipfick, (Liptzk) 
in Saxony, by Theodoric Marquis of Landfperg, viz. “ freedom for merchants of all na~ 
is tions to refort and traffiefc thither, even though he Ihould be at enmity with the fovereigns 
6f thofe merchants,” This feeras to have given rife to the famous fair of Leipfick, whi- 
ther, to this day, merchants, even from as far as Conftantinopie, refort. Pclfcri Originum 
JJpfienfim> lib, ii. p. 215. Francofqrti. 8vo. iyoo,. 

The hiftoriographers of the cityof London have, from their archives, found, 
that in, 1268, for half a year only, there was paid to the crown, for cuftoms on 
all foreign merchandize, the fum only of — — - — £. 75 6 10 

And for tolls in the fiefh, fifh, and com markets, and alfo at the city gates, 

*&aA in Smithfield, -&c. ^ — ■ — — — — 289 6 4J 

Total for half a year, (being- 1093/, 19*. 7 I'd*, of the prefent money) , £. 364 ,13 2 .J 

"Or, on an average, 2187/.' iq$, 3 d, yearly paid to the crown from the Londoners for cuftoms, 
tolls, &c. of our modem money. 

.1269 In the firft volume of the Foedera, p. 857, we find a fecond treaty of amity and commerce, 
between Henry III. of England and Magnus king of Norway, by which it was ftipulated. 
That the merchants of either kingdom might freely refort to each kingdom, to buy and fell 
•• u ih$ir merchandize; but not to carry away their goods bought till paid for. Such alfo as 

* u fhould 
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“ fhould happen to be fhipwrecked, might freely fave and carry away what belonged to them 


“ out of fuch wreck, and fhould be affifted therein by the magiftrates, &c. of each rdpeftive 
(i kingdom.” 

Weftmi after new abbey church, which had been begun to be rebuilt in the yenr 1245, was 
now compleated, being but twenty-four years in building, and efteemed then the fineft church 
in the weftern parts of Europe ; yet there are other authors who fay, that the building of it 
employed fixtv years. 

tzjo Wheat, according to the Chronicon Preciofum, was now fo exceeding dear as four pounds 
fixteen fhillings per quarter, or fourteen pounds eight fhillings of our money, a monfirous 
, price, if the bifhep’s authorities may be depended on, being one pound fixteen fhillings of 
our money for a {ingle buflieL 1 Nay, he fays, it was fo me time in this fame year at fix pounds 
eight fhillings per quarter, or nineteen pounds four fhillings of our money, being two pounds 
eight fhillmgs^per buflieL So great, fays the good Bifhop, was the famine in this year. 

St. Louis, or Louis IX. king of France, refolved on a fecond crufade, twelve years after 
the former, although .his former expedition to the Eaft had been fo unfortunate; on which 
account the Genoefe fent ten thoufand troops to that King’s rendezvous at Aiguefmortes. But 
before he fet fail for Paleftine, he determined to attack the Moors of Tunis, who extremely 
incommoded Sicily, his brother’s kingdom ; at which the Genoefe grew very uneafy, left the 
Tunefian's, with whom they had a great deal of commerce, fhould feize on all their effefts 
there; yet out of refpeS: to St. Louis, they complied. This King, as is well known, died 
of a contagious diforder before Tunis, and his fon, Philip the Hardy, returned home with 
the army, without taking that place, though he obliged the King of Tunis to releafe all 
Chriftian prifoners, and to pay fifty thoufand ounces of gold, or one h undred and eighty-three 
thoufand feven hundred and fifty pounds 0$ our flerlihg money, at three pounds thirteen {hil- 
lings and fix-pence per ounce, for the charge of the war, and as much more in two years time ; 
to hold alfo his kingdom of. the crown of France by a certain tribute, and to permit the Chrif- 
tian religion to be preached in his country. Edward, Prince of Wales, arrived before Tunis 
with a powerful army juft as the French were embarking : he was extremely concerned for the 
peace they had made with the Moors ; yet, as there was now no remedy, he agreed to It, and 
was even fo generous as to. refufe the half of the fifty thoufand ounces of gold, which the new 
French King offered him : fo Prince Edward withdrew to Sicily, where he wintered with his 
army, and departed from thence In the fpring to Syria. We have fhortened this '{lory as 
much as poffible, becauft we cannot help expreffing fome doubt concerning the truth of part of 
it ; yet as it is handed down to us by cotemporary authors, fuch as they were, we could not 
altogether omit fo remarkable an event. 

Nevlll, the Norwich hiftorian, acquaints us, that, in the time of their Bifhop, Regard© 
Skerwyng, a great riot happened, in the fair time, between the citizens and the monks of the 
priory, by which diflurbance both city and priory were fet on fire, and almoft totally deftroy- 
eel, and much merchandize copfumed ; yet, on this fad occafion, there Is mention made 
of but one church : u for when King Henry TIL went thither himfdf, to fettle matters in 
« difpute, between them/’ Ullcque miferabilim urbh ac Templi defiagratiomm mifpexifet* u and 
u f aw the miferable burning of the city and church, or temple, the King could hardly retrain 
; his tears:” yet poffibly, by the word tempium, might peculiarly be meant only the cathe- 
dral church, 'and that, agreeable to our conjecture, under the year 1250, there might bffeverai 
' < parifh churches m this city, though perhaps not deftroy^d at this, time* * 4 King Edward L 
„• ■ ^ Yoh I # ’ * r G g * fucceeding 
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5270 44 fucceedlng two years after, in 1272, and having, on his return in that year from the Holy- 
44 Land, ftopped at Rome, the monks obtained of the Pope, that the quarrel between them 
44 and the citizens fhould be decided by the King. He thereupon decreed, that towards the 
- u rebuilding of the church, and of other parts of the city, defiroyed either by the dames or 
44 by the fury of the people, the citizens fhould pay three tlioafand marks,” or fix thouiand 
pounds of our money, 44 in the fpace of fix years, by five hundred marks,” or one thoufand 
pounds of our money, 44 yearly *, and fhould alfo caufe a golden box to be made, at their own 

44 expence, weighing feven pounds,” which, at forty-four pounds ten {hillings per pound of 
gold,, is, - in modern value, three hundred and eleven pounds ten {hillings, 44 for holding the 

45 Eucharift. And laftly, in commemoration of this barbarous riot, the King condemned the 
u city in an annual payment of forty {hillings to the crown, which,” lays Ncvill, who wrote 
in the latter part of Queen Elizabeth's reign, 44 continues to this time.” 

J271 Although Lnbeck, at this period, was become a place of confide r able commerce, yet, in 
thofe early times, buildings of brick or {tone were not as^yet very common in cities fo far 
north but in this year, this city being half confumcd by fire, the Senate decreed, that for 
the future their houfes fhould be built with bricks, and not with clay, as they had before been: 
according to*Lindcnbrogius, in his Chronica Sclavica. ’ .:>■£/* 

The city of Kiel, the capital of Holftein, fays Werdenhagen, was endowed with many pri- 
vileges by Gerard, earl of Holftein and Schawenbnrg. 

1272 Alexander III. king of Scotland, that he might teftify the fffiie zeal, as the reft of Chris- 
tendom had done, for the Holy- War, fent the earls of Athol and Carrick thither with one 
thoufand men, and one thoufand marks of filyer. 

In this laft year of King Henry III. of England, and firft of King Edward I. according to 
Madox’s Hiftory of the Exchequer, Chap xviii. p. 528, wc find a wine-gauger not only in 
the port of London, but alfo at Briftol, Southampton, and Portfmouth : at London the new 
gauge duty amounted to fifteen pounds fixteen {hillings and feven-pence, which, at one penny 
per dolium, or ton, made three thoufand feven hundred and ninety-nine tons. At South- 
ampton, and Portfmouth, thirteen pounds two {hillings and three pence, for three thoufand 
one hundred and forty-feven tons. At Sandwich, feven pounds eighteen {hillings and four- 
pence, for one-.- thoufand nine hundred tons. 

The, principal cuftoms for importation feem to have been on wines ; as our Kings, in thofe 
times,, ufed large quantities of French and Rhenifh wines : indeed, there is, as .yet, fcarce any 
mention made of Spanifh, Portuguefe, or Italian wines. 

127J* This year is remarkable for the ele&ion of Rodolph, earl of. Hapfburg-, and landgrave of 
Alface, to the imperial throne of Germany, from whom .the prefent illuftrious houfe of Auftria 
is lineally defeended,; Which houfe, with- a- few fhort interruptions, has been at the head of 
the German Empire ever ftnee. . This Rodolph foon after vanquiflied Ottocar, king of Bo- 
hemia,, and took from him, the country, of Auftria, of which Ottocar had .before robbed the 
houfe of Bavaria : yet Rodolph had an averfion to. going into Italy,. from anbbfervation, that 
former Emperors had been generally unfortunate in tlieir journies thither. This averfion is 
faid to have made him the more readily comply with the offers of feveral of the cities of Italy, 

, to pu rebate, or confirm, their freedom or independence. 

In this year, fays Lindenbrogjus, in his Chronica Sclavica, the citizens of Lubeck,„but on 
what ground he does not relate, befieged, took,, and pillaged .the. city-* of Straelfund in Fome- 
«* ' : .* • xania. 
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1273 rania, killing multitudes of its ■ inhabitants, and carrying away the rich citizens captives to 
Lubeck. 

At the coronation feaft of King Edward I. we have a view of the grandeur of it, from the 
fecond volume of Rymer’s Fcedera, p. 118, “ he direfts his mandates to the following 
fheriffs,*’ who, in their refpeftive counties, it is well known, were, in thofe times, the re- 
ceivers of the crown revenues, “ viz. thofe of Glocefter, Bedford and Bucks, Oxford, Kent, 
Surry and Suffex, Warwick and Leicefler, Somerfet and Dorfet, and Effex, to fend up to 
London, each a certain number of bacon-hogs, amounting in all to two hundred and feven- 
ty-eight,” for fo we here tranflate the word bacones , agreeable to the bell edition of CoweFs 
Law Diftionary or Interpreter ; though flitches of bacon feem to us a more natural interpre- 
tation, more efpeciaily as hogs follow immediately after, “ four hundred and fifty hogs, four 
“ hundred and forty oxen, four hundred and thirty iheep, twenty-two thoufand fix hundred 
44 hens and qapons, and thirteen fat goats.” What the King fent for from other counties 
does not appear; but from thofe enormous quantities of proviflons, we may guefs how large 
the number of guefts at this feaft muft have been : indeed, they were ail who held in capite of 
the crown, who had no reafonable excufe for their abfence, 

12^4 There had been, in thefe times, continual difputes between King Edward I. of England 
and the Countefs of Flanders, on account of mercantile interefts. She had forcibly feized on 
many fliips and much merchandize, of England and Ireland, according to the fecond volumes 
of the Fcedera, p. 32—3. Her fifliermen likewife had killed many Englifh fifhermen ; and 
in return, the Englifh had committed much the fame kind of offence againft the Flemings. 
All differences therefore were now accommodate^ by a treaty between Edward and Guy earl 
of Flanders, which is the firft commercial one we meet with between England and Flanders. 
This quarrel had its *birth in Henry IIFs«time, and was come to fo great a height, that our 
wool, and all other merchandize, was prohibited to be exported to Flanders ; which, confider- 
ing that country’s vaft woollen manufaflure, muft have very much dift relied them. And we 
find more mifunderftandings of this fort, in the year 1278, wherein mutual feizures, captures* 
&c. of Blips and merchandize are mentioned. 

King Edward I. when Prince of Wales, had, in Palcftine, borrowed of the Templars there 
twenty-four thoufand nine hundred and feventy-four livres Tpurnois : therefore, in this year wc 
find, in the fecond volume of the Foeclera, p. 34, a difeharge given to this King for that lum by 
the" mafter of the Templars in London, and alio for five thoufand three hundred and thirty-three 
livres, fix fols, eight d^nkvs y fuper cujlibus> dampnis , et intcrcjfe , that is for cofts, (as cujlibus can. 
mean nothing elfe, though not inCowel’s Interpreter of Law Terms) damages and intereft, which 
Edward had bound himfelf to make good. This is the firft mention we find in the Feeders* 
of the word mterejfe , which we tranflate intereft, otherwife called ufura, or ufury, on the loan 
of money, after Dr. Cowel’s Law Diaionary ; from which word, without doubt, the modem 
Englifh word intereft came into ufe, and gradually banifhed the word ufury, as it became 
afterwards applicable to extravagant and illegal intereft only. Cowel gives us an infiance of 
this meaning of the word, under the fiftieth year of Henry III. viz. “ Sadi Mer cat ores Smen- 
u Jis trahuni Elyenfem epifeopum in cattfam coram magijlro Alexandra de Fereniya? judice a doming 
f a P a delegate , fuper irecentis ntarcis de Soric? et centum marcis de intercffle. Although, under 
the words, damages, forfeitures, or delays, we find it in effect before this time* ■ We again 
, meet with the fame word, in the year 1283, Vol. IL p. 388, of the Fcedera, when Charles* 
- / prince of Salerno, gives a bond to King Edward L for tea thoufand marks fterling, formerly 
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lent him to redeem him* from captivity, to be paid at a fiated time, cum dampnis , expends, et 
inter effe 

By thefe records, we alfo find this King’s fon, Edward II. borrowing many fums of money, 
at different times, of the Lombard merchants, chiefly thofe of Florence and Lucca, who had 
great commercial dealings here. But neither the word inierejfe> nor indeed, but very feldora, 
dampmm , or expen fum> is to be found in that King’s obligations to them : he only directs 
his Barons of the Exchequer, then the managers of the crown revenue, to pay the principal 
fums at the times fpecified. Thofe foreigners, poffibly for prudential reafons, added before- 
hand, by the King’s tacit confent, the intereft to the principal fum really advanced by them ; 
the church, in thofe days, at leaft many of the clergy, pretending that ufury, or any intereft 
allowed for money, was a finful pra&ice. Or poffibly, thofe Italians refiding here, being fuch 
great gainers by their other general dealings with both King and people, might be glad to pre* 
ferve the royal prote&ion, by lending the crown money without any intereft, though the firft 
conje&ure appears to be the moft confiftent \yith probability. * 

At the coronation of Edward Ift. Alexander IIL king of Scotland, attended to perform 
homage for his many large poffeffions- in England, and was allowed the fame travelling ex* 
peaces, honours, &c. as we have feen, under the year 1x94, were granted to King William 
the Lion, his grandfather. 

2275 In the fecond volume, p. 45, of the Fcedera, we find King Edward I. had been under 
engagements to aid his brother-in-law, Alfonfo, king of Caflile, againft the Moors of that 
country; but being himfelf alfo under certain engagements for the Holy War, he now gives 
leave to his fubjedts to afiift him, and alfo promifes the future affiftance of the fliips of Eng- 
land and Gafcony. And, five years after, he granted leave for that King to build fliips and 
gallies at Bayonne*. This circumftance proves how very fmall a naval force the Spanifh Chrif- 
tian Kings pofieffed at this period. 

Lewellyn, prince of Wales, having, through fear of treachery, refufed to come to King 
Edward Ift’s coronation to do him homage, his grandfather, old Lewellyn, having voluntarily 
fubmitted himfelf a valTal to King Henry IIL Edward therefore determined to reduce him to 
fubjeQion; and, probably, his fecret intention was, as foon after happened, to annex Wales 
to his crown. For this Welch war, he took of every knights-fee fifty marks, and confider- 
■ able fums of all his cities and burghs, by way of loan, London advancing no lefs than eight 
thoufand marks ; i, e . fixteen thoufand pounds of our modern money : thus furnifhed, he 
, proceeded with his army to Wales, by the way of Flint, where he built a caftle for fecurity, 
and made a great progrefs in this and the following year. 

By a ftatute this year, which was the third of Edward I. Cap. iv. concerning ftiipwrecks, it 
was decreed, “ That where a man, a dog, or a cat, efcape alive out of the fhip, neither fuch 
** fhip, nor barge, nor any thing within them, fhall be adjudged a wreck'; but the goods fhall 
be faved, and kept by the fheriff for the benefit of the owners, otherwife they fhall remain 
u to the King, kc, And by the aft of the 17th of Edward IL whales, and great fiurgeons, 
“ taken in the fea, &c. were to be the King’s, except in certain privileged places.” 

In the fecond volume of Rymer’s Foedera, p. 1065, we find a letter 114 this year from 
Albert, duke of Brunfwick, to King Edward I. in behalf of the merchants of Bremen, which 
was then fubjeft to that Prince, requefting, that they might be again permitted fafely to refort 
to London for their commercial affairs, as in the time of his royal ancejftors $ the Bremeners 

■'.feeing 
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being at this time at variance with the Londoners, becaufe, as related two years after, in a 
letter from the magiftrates of Bremen to King Edward, Herman, a Bremcner, refidingat 
London, had rnn beyond fea, without paying his proportion of an imposition laid by the 
King on the city of London. This, in fome meafure, proves Bremen to have been then a 
considerable place ; and it alfo Shews that it was, in thofe times, a general rule in England, 
that the aggregate body of every particular nation of foreigners, refiding here, were obliged to 
anfwer for the mifdemeanors of every individual perfon of their number. 

- Gold is faid to have been now firft coined at Venice ; and as the free, cities of Italy were, in 
thofe times, always prior to the more weftern parts of Europe in point of commerce and im- 
provements, this is another circumflantia! proof of Mr. Echard’s miftake, in imagining gold 
to have been coined in England fo early as the year 1257. 

1277 Lewellyn, prince of Wales, was unable to withfiand the power, of King Edward I. who, 
with a' great ayny, had, in this year, cut a very broad way through a great forefl, which open- 
ed a paffage into the heart of Wales ; fo tjjat he drove the Welch to their ufual retreat on the 

, mountains of Snowdon, whilft, with his fleet, he gained poflefTien of the ifle of Anglefey ; 
the Prince, therefore, was forced to confent to King Edward’s terms, which were as follow : 
for the obtaining of a peace, he was to promife, or agree, to pay down fifty thoufand pounds 
fielding, u e . one hundred and fifty thoufand pounds of our modem money, (a vaft fum, and 
probably impoffible to be then raifed at once in Wales) for the expences of the war; and to 
hold for the future the ifle of Anglefey of the crown of England in fee-farm, at the yearly tri- 
bute of one thoufand marks. Edward, however, afterwards remitted both thefe payments. 

According to Blaew and others, the bay, or inlet, called the Dollert Sea, lying between 
the modern province of Groningen and the principality of Eaft Friefeland,' was now firft 
formed by an inundation, which utterly and irrecoverably overwhelmed thirty-three villages* 
hefides farm houfes in tlie open country. It was probably occafioned by an earthquake. 

1278 We do not find in the Foedera any charter of King Edward I. in this year to the Cinque- 
Ports ; yet Hakluyt makes mention of one in this year, wherein, after reciting former charters 
of privileges, even as far back as King Edward tire Confeffor’s time, it was ftipulated, iL 1 hat 
46 whenever the King goes beyond-fea, the Cinque Ports ought to attend him with fifty* fevea 
44 fhips, each having twenty armed foldlers, and. to maintain them at tlieir own coft for the 

fpace of fifteen days.” For which fervice, thofe five ports had various privileges bellowed 
on them by the crown ; fuch as freedom from many old and cuftomary taxes and duties in. 
buying and felling every where j in the eleftion of their own officers, &c. &c, many of which 
are now become obfolete. 

• ’ The exorbitant riches and power of the clergy and convents in England, had been long 
complained of as a great grievance. The bljnd zeal of the laity, in bellowing their eflatcs to 

' what they called pious ufes, was become highly neceflary to be refirained ; other wife, in pro- 
* cefs of time, all the lands of the kingdom would fall into the hands of the ecclefiailics, the 

■ church never dying nor alienating, and at the fame time conffontly acquiring additional pof- 
^ feffions. Even in the firft Magna Chart* which the barons had obliged King John to fign, 

■ • • Ifiere was a claufe inferted, exprefsly prohibiting all perfons from alienating their lands to the 

„ church. By the Parliament at Weflminiler, therefore, in this fourth year of King Edward I. 

■ ■ * the juftly celebrated and excellent Mortmain aft was made, f6 whereby all perfons were 

<4 reftrained fro In giving, by will, their eftates to thofe fo called religious pur- 

,■ - ** pofes, and to focieties that never die* without a licence from the crown.” ■ It was called 

tho 
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the Mortmain Aft, becaufe it retrained eftates from falling into hands where they lay dead 
for ever, and did not circulate, as other property *_oes, for the benefit of the occafions and 
commerce of the people ; or, as Mr. Rapin well exprelTes it, from falling into dead hands ; 
that is, hands of no fervice to the King and the public, without hopes of ever changing their 
owners. Had the church gone on am ailing eftates, as they had done till this period, general 
commerce and raanufaftures would have been abfolutely prevented, and the body of the laity, v 
in leather jackets and rags, would have only ferved to till the lands ot the church, u e . of the 
whole kingdom, excepting perhaps the demefne lands of the crown ; though it is not improbable, 
that many of our Kings might have been led away, as fome actually were, by this blind zeal, 
as well as their fubjefts. 

1278 In the feventh year of King Edward I. according to Madox’s Hiftory of the Exchequer, 
chap, xxiii. p, 633, <c the Lucca merchants redding at London, were the keepers of the ’Cam- 
“ bium, or Mint of London So little were our own people, in thofe times, acquainted 
with the art of coining money. r ^ 

The coin of England being, at this time, in an impaired and adulterated fiate, occafidned' 
by the troubles of the laft long and feeble reign, and it being known that the Jews were the 
principal authors of this grievance, King Edward L caufed them all to be feized, on one and 
the fame day, that the guilty might not efcape ; two hundred and eighty of ’ whom, of both 
fexes in London, were convifted of clipping the good, and of coining and uttering of falfe 
money, and were all put to death, as Were alfo great numbers in other parts of England ; the 
* moiety of whofe effefts was given to the houfe for converted Jews, now the Rolls -office, in 
Chancery-lane, London., 

2280 Contrary to their ufual cuflom, the Genoefe and Pifans had been a confiderable time In 
peace, till this year, when they took oppoSte.fides, in the war between Charles of Anjou, and 
Peter of Arragon, for the Kingdom of Sicily. This afforded a pretext for reviving the ancient 
conteft for the poffeflion of Corfica. De Mailly fays, that the Genoefe now put to fea twenty ' 
three gallies, and twelve fhips ; but nothing was done, except the invafion of Corfica by the 
Pifans, with twenty-two gallies, whilft the Genoefe returned to guard their own coafts in 
harveft-time. 

In this fame year, Magnus V. King of Norway, whom others call Olaus III. fo dark is 
the chronology of Norway, according to the Hanfeatic hiftorian, Werdenhagen, vol. L 
pars iii. cap. 14. “ ; being inftigated by certain evil advifers, to fufpend the great privileges’* 
perhaps too great for his kingdom’s intereft, “ which the Hans-towns had obtained of for- 
u mer Kings in the ports of Norway, they, on this provocation, blocked up with their 
“ fleets all the ports of that kingdom, fo as nothing could be brought into his country by 
“ fea. The Norwegians, accuftomed to the corn and ale of Germany, in exchange for their 
'K own dried fiffi, and threatening a general fedition fox the want thereof, King Magnus 
obtained the interceffion of Eric, King of Sweden, whereby the Hanfcatics had not only 
si their. former privileges in Norway reftored, but alfo received a great fura of money, in 
"** compenfation of damages ; which good agreement continued for many years after.” But 
* this cbronology.is fomewhatxrroneous, fmee we find no Swedlfh King of that name alive in 
,1280, Magnus IL being the then reigning King of Sweden; which miftakes are but. tod 
common with Werdenhagen, * , ■ ^ 1 - . 

In- this year, being the eighth of Kxng^Edward L the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
the Barons thereof, had each of them a yearly flipend of forty pounds, and one of the Re- 
‘ ' membrancers 
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12S0 membrancers bad the fame allowance for liimfclf and clerks.— Madox’s Hiftorv of the Ex- 
chequer, chap. >;xi. p. 587. 

King Edward I. by his charter, voL ii. p. 161, of the Feeder a, now promifes “ to pre- 
“ ferve ail the liberties and free cuftoms of the merchants of Germany, having their houfe in 
64 London, commonly called the Guildhall of the Germans,” u e. the Steel-yard, “ which 
they or their progenitors enjoyed there. Neither,” adds this King, 6< will wc withhold, 
« £ nor fuffer the fame to be withheld from them.” All which the faid King’s ion and fucccf- 
for again confirms to them, in the year 1 31 1, as in voL iii. p.268, of the Foedera. Yet it 
is fomewhat extraordinary, that we fhould not find, throughout all that vail collc&ion of 
public records, any fpecific account in what their privileges and free .cuftoms, fo often men- 
tioned in general, did particularly confift ; although, there, is no rcafon to doubt, but they 
were then well known to fo penetrating, a Prince as King Edward L who probably had a 
valuable confideration for this renewal of them. 

* 

Stowe, in his Survey of London, fays, that two years after this, the city of London ob- 
• liged the company of the Steel-yard to pay two hundred and ten marks for the repair of 
Bifhopfgatc, and to engage to keep it in repair for the future The merchants then refiding 
in the.,Steel-yard, were thofe of Cologne, Triers, Hamburg, Hunnondale, and M under* 

1281 We have an authentic account of the, grandeur of Hamburg, even fo early as this year, 
under which Lambecius, in his Origincs Hamburgcnfes, lib. ii. p. 72, acquaints us, 
“ that a memorable fire happened ,in that city, by which the greateft part of it was burned 
down.” He fays, “ it then greatly flouriflicd in riches, in high credit and reputa- 
e< tion, and in no inconsiderable power, being adorned with churches, fchools, and other 
private and public edifices.” . 

1282- Peter III. King of % Arragon, being at this time oppofed in his fucceffion to. Sicily, cby 
Charles, brother to St. Louis, the French King, the French were then fo difliked in' Sicily, 
that, on Eafter Sunday evening, in the year 1282, they were all cruelly mafTacrcd/ This fad 
event is called, by way of diftm&ion, the Sicilian Vefpers, the bell ringing -out for evening 
prayers, being the fignal for the m a fiacre to begin. As may naturally be fup po fed, very fharp 
engagements enfued between the Arragonefe fleet and that of France, confiding of hired fhips 
from Genoa and Pifa, but generally to the di fad vantage, of the French, who thereupon, aban- 
doned Sicily, but ftill continued to keep poffeilion of Naples. ! 

Pifa’s maritime ftrength is now acknowledged,' even by Baptifta Burgus, the hi fieri ographer 
of its antagonift, to be fo great, at this time,' as to confift of one hundred gallics* The Pifans 
happened, at this time,. to have taken part with the Emperor Frederick II. agamft the Pope ; 
but they were, however,, fo compleatly beaten, in a fea-fight by the Genoefe, that they loft 
forty, feme fay forty-nine, or- fifty, of their gallics, and had twelve choufand, or, according to 
others, fi x teen thou fend men killed or taken prifoners in this engagement; by which, and 
another equally unfortunate in the following year, the. Pifans were fo extremely reduced, as 
never more to be able to difpute, the, dominion of the fea with Genoa. They are faid even to 
have loft, foon after*, the very /pint or inclination to maritime affairs, according to’ our 
Genoefe author, who. quotes Petrarch and others for his vouchers ; fo that, in the year 1290, 
they were difpoffeficd by the. Genoefe, in conjun&ion with the power oft Lucca, of Leghorn 
. and the ifle of Elba, and were afterwards attacked in their famous port of Sienna, where they 
, were utterly vanquifhed, and that city pillaged"; they were alfo compelled in the year *299, to 
' pay' to .Genoa, .a large fum. of money for the charges of the war, , that is, for being: tpmy' un- 
done* 

' ; . > ... , t 
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done. They were alfo obliged to give up all they held In Corfica and Sardinia ; and to 
render their fubje&ion complete, they bound themfelves, like Carthage of old, not to appear* 
for eleven years to come, with any armed veflel on the feas. Such was the final iffue of the 
long contention between the unfortunate republic of Pifa and that of Genoa, for what may be 
called a monopoly of the fea, and of commerce, though not altogether effe&ed till fome years 
later than this period. 

1^83 The herring fifhery continued to be fo famous on the coafts of Schonen, that Lambecius 
exhibits a grant, in the year 1283, from Eric VI. king of Denmark, never before publifhed, 
to the city of Hamburg, of a piece of ground, whereon to ere£t their booths ( tabernas fuas } 
during the annual herring fair on that coaft. That King alfo grants the Hamburgers all the 
favours and privileges at this fair, which the other maritime cities of the north coaft of Ger- 
many, or fouth fhores of the Baltic Sea, had enjoyed from himfeff or his anceftors. Although 
this may be the firft time we find any mention of a herring fair at Schonen, like that after- 
wards at Yarmouth, yet we have feen, underwrite year 1204, that there was then a great her- 
ring filhery on this coaft ; but it is plain that this fair was held on the fea fhore, near the 
Ihips. 

Notwithstanding what we have before related of the fall of Pifa’s maritime ftrength, under 
the year 1282, yet as the completion of it was fome years later, we muft now relate what hap- 
pened when, in the next year, Pifa lent out a fleet of fixty galiles againft Genoa. u The 
** Genoefe,” according to De Mailly, u in the fpace of three days only, equipt feventy gallies 
to encounter them, which , 91 fays he, u is the more furprizing, as, at this day, they could 
hardly fit out ten gallies in the fpa$,e of a month.” The Effai de PHiftoire du Commerce 
de Venife, printed at Paris, In 1729, fays the fame thing ; and adds, that, on another occa- 
fion, they built fifty-eight gallies, and eight other veffels, called phaiefes, in one day, viz. 
from, or between, three in the morning and fun-let. The reader, however, is left to judge 
for faimfelf concerning the ftrufture and fize of thefe veffels, and the probability of this ac- 
count. In the fame year alfo, the Genoefe fitted out thirty more Ihips, gallies, and galeaffes 
againft the Pifans ; and over and above thefe equipments, there were divers others in the fame 
year; fo that*, according to De Mailly, the Genoefe fitted out, in the fpace of one year, up- 
wards of two hundred fhips and gallies ; a thing which Teems ahiioft incredible, and which it 
was impoffible to have done, and efpecially to have manned fuch a fleet, without a 1110ft ex- 
tenfive maritime commerce. Our bufinefs is not to relate all their fea fkirmifhes, &c. yet wc 
cannot avoid remarking the magnitude of eight of their galeaffes, fitted out in 1284, along 
with ninety of their gallies. Thefe eight veffels had each one hundred and fixty feats of oars, 
and were called pamphiles, according to De Mailly, who adds, that in a fea fight this year 
near Leghorn, between the Genoefe and Pifans, the former having one hundred and ten gal- 
lies, befides the above-named eight enormous galeaffes, fought with arrows, ftones, and arti- 
ficial fire, (feu d y artifice )* What this laft-named inftrument of death was, we cannot now 
pretenff to determine. The fight was a nioft defperate one indeed, and almoft beyond deferip- 
tion; in the end* however, the Pifans were utterly vanquished, and Leghorn burned ; and, 
to' render Its' haven ufelefs, the Genoefe funk divers large ihips, .filled with ftones, at its 
entrance : the Genoefe took twenty-eight of their gallies, and funk feven, while the reft with 
difficulty efcaped to Pifa. In this engagement five thoufand Pifans were killed, and nine thou** 
fand carried captives to Genoa, from whence arofe a joke then current, that there were more 
Pifans at Genoa than at Pifa* Morifoti Orbis maritimus, Lib. in Cap. 23* We mult not 

forget 
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1283 forget to remark, that, in this great naval combat, each Genoefe galley had its fhalop, or boat, 
in order to give notice to the Admiral, from time to time, of the condition of the fleet. We 
may here further obferve, from the numbers flain in thefe ancient fea fights, how bloody fuch 
• engagements were, although fire-artillery was not as yet invented. Arid we may alfo remark 
■the great riches and power of both republics at this time, when their meridian glory feems to 
•have (hone forth. Genoa was, in conference of its victories, much courted by its neigh- 
bours of Venice, Florence, and Lucca; yet fuch is the inftability of all worldly power and 
-grandeur, this proud ftate was foon to undergo a gradual declenilon. For, although fire made 
a confiderable figure at fea In the two next fucceeding- centuries, yet her naval power gradually 
decreafed from about this time forward, not from the application of the Genoefe to commerce, 
which naturally increafes naval power beyond all other means whatever, but from her in- 
' tcfline factions and divifions : though De Mailly very prepofteroufly fupports a different 
opinion. 

We have already related, that in this year writs were firft iflued by the crown to cities and 
■towns, to Tend reprefentatives to Parliament, and that their number was but twenty-one in all, 
of which the names have been already given. By that lift it fhould feem, that either the follow- 
ing counties had then no towns of confideration enough to have reprefentatives in Parliament 
in King Edward’s opinion, or rather, as has been obferved by our hiftorians and antiquaries, 
that the other' confiderable towns might then be held in fee of the great barons, and of the 
church, and paid no f#e-farm rent to the crown. The . counties were Weftmoreland, Lan- 
cafhire, Derby, Durham, Stafford, Warwick, Leicefter, Rutland, Suffolk, Hertford, Bedford, 
Cambridge, Pluntingdon, Buckingham, Oxford, Wilts, Somerfet, Glocefter, Dorfet, Suffex, 
Surry, and Berkfhire. In which counties are now, Qefide mod of the common county towns, the 
large and populous cities and towns of Liverpool, Manchefter, Birmingham, Ipfwich, Devizes, 
Saliibury, Taunton, Froome, Bridgwater, and feveral other good cloathing towns in the Weft, 
Lyme, Poole, Reading, Southwark, alfo the now populous manufacturing towns of Leeds, 
Halifax, Sheffield, &c. in Yorkihire, and the city of Weftminfter; the greateft number of 
which places were then probably little better than villages, and fome of the woollen and iron 
manufacturing mid trading towns had no exiftence at all in particular, the prefent opulent 
commercial town of Hull did not as yet exift; fo happy a change have commerce and manu- 
factures gradually brought about to this nation. Some of the towns, ^ich formerly fent re- 
prefentatives to Parliament, difeontinued that practice, - particularly WelSChefter, which place, 
upon application in the reign of King Henry Vill. was reftored again, to that privilege. Other 
towns, which, in following times, were made Parliament-burghs; finking afterwards to de- 
cay, petitioned the crown to be excufed from the expence of three fliillings and four-pence 
per day for the maintenance of each member of Parliament; fo different are our times from 
thofe» and v there are fome places, for they cannot be called towns, at prefent, reprdented by 
two Members each, which are almoft without exiftence, being under the fixe of a mere village. 
Dr. Brady, in his Treatife of Burghs, obferves, that fheriffs in their writs for elections to. 
Parliament, frequently omitted one or more burghs in a county, of which he gives us many 
inftances ; and at other general elections again lent writs to thofc very burghs. This, he 
thinks, was purely from favour, where thofe burghs were irn'all and poor; and this, fays he, 
for aught I can find, was without the direction of the King or his Council, He adds, that 
there wfcre many fuch omiffions for three hundred years after this time, grounded on fuch rea- 
sons ; fome of which burghs lent burgeffes but once or twice before the years 1640 and 1641. 
Von. I. H h He 
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1283 He is alfo pofitive, that fuch. places as paid a fee-farm rent to the King, always fen£ 
members to Parliament, although perhaps they might not be burghs, u e. corporations, in a 
legal fenfe ; of which there are many at prefent, who have no higher officer of juflice in them 
than a co tillable, 

Laftly, This Parliament was undoubtedly the fir ft that gave an aid towards the nation’s de- 
fence in the manner done in our time, by all the three prefent denominations of knights, citi- 
zens, and burgefles — as well as by lords fpiritual and temporal ; but the repreientatives oft 
cities and towns fate in a chamber feparated from the barons and knights* 

In this year, being the eleventh of Edward L was the firft ftatute drafted for the 1 more eafily 
and effectually recovering of 'the debts due to merchants, and therefore called the firft Statute- 
Merchant, or the ftatute of ACton-Burnell in Shropfhire. Two years after, there was a 
fecond Statute-Merchant at Winchefter, for enabling, merchants, as well in fairs and markets- 
as in towns and cities, effectually to recover their debts. “ The want of which good regu- 
“ lation,” fays the preamble to this a ft, “ has occafioned many merchants to fall into 
64 poverty, and alfo liindred foreign merchants from coming into this realm' 1 with their mer- 
chandize ; to the great damage of merchants, and of all the realm,” In this a£t there is 
only mention of three cities of England, before the mayors- of which, debtors to foreign 
merchants were to be fummoned, viz. London, York, anABriftol, which is a fufficient proof 
that they were then the moffc eminent in the kingdom. This is the firft Inftance, from the 
Norman conqneft downward, of a legal encouragement given to foreign merchants, called in 
our ads of parliament merchant-ftrangcrs, who, excepting always thofe at the Steelyard, till 
now met with many difeouragements from the ill humours of our people againft foreigners : 
fo little was the true intereft of the jfublic then underflood, Thofe foreigners were chiefly 
Lombards and other merchants of Italy, viz. of Genoa, Florence, jLucca,, Pifa, and 
Venice, who then fupplied all the reft of Chriftendom weftward with Indian and Arabian 
fpices and drugs ; alfo with their own fine manufactures of filk and fluffs, and with the* wines 
and fruits of Italy. Thofe Italian merchants, commonly filled Lombards, who reforted to 
England, became alfo great lenders of money, both to our Kings and to many great Lords ; 
yet our people were ever grudging them their being permitted to buy and fell freely, and to- 
hire houfes for tliemfelves. They were- accufed of ufing falfe weights and meafures, &c. 
the truth of which is now uncertain. By fuch infinuations, the Parliaments, at different 
times, were inftigated to make very impolitic ftatutes againft them, which were fometimes 
foftened, and at length repealed : yet the Commons, at this time, granted the fiftieth part of 
their moveables to King Edward I, on condition of expelling them the kingdom. In 1289, 
however, they were recalled by tlVe King and Lords : in confequence of which, the city of 
London earneftly petitioned the King to have the merchant-ft rangers lent away again: to 
which the anfwer was, “ the King is of opinion, that merchant -fbangers are ufeful and be- 
“ neficial to the great men of the kingdom, and is therefore againft expelling them.” Upon 
which we fhall only remark. That many have blamed the city of London for fo often and fo 
violently oppofing foreigners ; fince, though it may fuit with the narrow fyftem of their free- 
doms and refpective companies, which are far from being now judged beneficial to commerce, 
fuch oppofition has by many been judged detrimental to the general commerce of the kingdom. 
Our own traders in London, and other cities and towns, were alfo extremely jealous of thofe 
foreign merchants ; as if they were hinderers of their commerce, and they were generally the princi- 
pal inflruments of procuring fuch fevere laws and proclamations againft them 5 fa that they were 

even 
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♦even for fome time, reftrained from afting diredly for themfclves, and were therefore obliged 
to employ their Englifh landlords as their agents and brokers for the recovery of their debts, 
&c. not being permitted to be houfekeepers in towns, nor to reflde but for a frnall limited 
■time in England* They were, in Ihort, for the molt part, treated in England, in old times, 
at beft but as a fort of neceffary evils. We are here further to remark, that the word mer- 
chant, in thofe times, implied, as in Scotland and other parts it generally continues to do, all 
kinds of dealers or traders whether by wholcfale or retail. 

1254 In the fecond volume of the Fcedera, p. 272, we find a letter from Eric king of Norway, to 
King Edward L concerning the renewal of an alliance between them; wherein he complains 
of great injuries and Ioffes fuftained by his merchants from the bailiffs, &c. of certain Englifh 
ports, and efpecially from thofe of Lynn-Regis. This fliews that there was then a coafider- 
able commerce between England and Norway, and that Lynn was early a port of commerce. 

, It alfo in part confirms what we had juft before obferved, of our harfh treatment of merchant- 
ftrangers in EiTgland. 

In the febond volume alfo, p. 284, theib is a letter, in this ftune year, to King Edward I. 
from Florence earl of Holland and Zealand, acquainting him, “ That refolving to coin new 
64 money , /mvi denarii) he had fent over to England to purchafe filver for his mint; and that 
“ having procured nine. hundred and fixty pounds fterling,” about two thoufand eight hun- 
dred and eighty pounds of our money, “ about Bedford,” a place one would not greatly fuf- 
pe£b then to abound with money, as being an inland town of no particular eminence, <c his 
“ officers were -robbed of it, as they were bringing it in a waggon towards the fea coaft. The 
Sheriff of the county, however, purfuing the robbers, recovered the money, but detained 
<£ it for the King, until he fhould receive further* orders. Wherefore he now requefts the 
King to diredt refthution thereof to his order.” Which was undoubtedly granted, 

A little before this time, we find a contract of marriage had been entered into between Ed- 
ward’s eldeft fan Alphonfus, and this Earl of Holland’s daughter; by which the latter agrees 
to give one hundred thoufand black livres tournois with her; but the Prince died before the 
confummation. Yet King Edward, in the contract of marriage, in the year 1285, between 
his own daughter and this Earl’s fon John, gives but fifty-thoufand livres with her. 

In this year, or rather about the clofe of the preceding one, the principality of Wales was 
abfolutely united and annexed to the kingdom of England. Lewellyn, its Prince, had revolt- 
ed in the year 1281, and gained fome advantages in chat year by his invafion of England ; but 
the next year, and following one, he felt a fad reverfe of fortune, and was flam in battle in 
the year 1283. After which, David, brother of Lewellyn, and the laft of thl^princeJy line, 
had the misfortune to be made a prifoner by the Englifh, and Edward moft cruelly hanged 
/ ' him up,* that he might thereby get rid. of the whole race. Thus am end was put to the inde- 
pendence of Wales, which he immediately united to England, and of which the people of 
Wales have had no juft ground to repent to the prefen t time. 

1255 , Either the people of London muft at this time have been of a very bfrdifpofitnon, or elfe 
badly governed,. , Form a flatutc, thirteenth Edward I. never yet' printed in Englifh, after 
reciting the murders, robberies, and riots committed not only in the night, but even in the 
day-time, in the city of London, it enjoins, that " none be found in the ftreets,. either with 
“ fpear or buckler, after the curfeu bell of the parfon of Sr. Marti n’s 4 e-Grand rings out, ex- ‘ 

cept they be great lords, and other perfcns of note : alfo, that mo tavern, either for wine 
** or ale, be kept open after that bell rings out, on forfeiture of forty pence.” '"r’kVri ; 

H h z ( There 
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1285 There are other afts of Parliament of this fame year againft the inereafe of robberies, mur- 
ders, and burning of houfes, which alfo directs, “ Forthe greater fecurky of the country, 
4< that walled towns {hall keep their gates fhut from fmi-fet to fun-riling ; and none fhall 
<fi , lodge all night in their fuburbs, without his holt fhall anfwer for him. And all towns 
“ lhall be kept, as in times paft, with a watch all night at each gate, with a number of men,. 
u from Afcenfion Day to- Michaelmas.” How much* more quiet and happy is the prefent 
Hate of things amongft us, owing to trade, induftry, and liberty fecurely eftablilhed ? 

This year proved extremely fatal to Scotland, by the' death of its King Alexander III. leav- 
ing only an infant grandaughter, filled the Maid of Norway, who died foon after. Where- 
upon that kingdom was miferably affii&ed by the contentions about the fucceffion to its 
- crown ; and cruel wars were occaiioned, with feme few interruptions, between the two lifter 
kingdoms, during the greater part of the two fucceeding centuries in the courfe of which,, 
France made Scotland her dupe for gaining advantages in her wars with England. Happy had 
it been for both the Britannic kingdoms, if the Scotifh riationjiad, in the beginning, peace- 
ably fubmitted to King Edward for then Scotland would long ago have' ,been much bet- 
ter improved and cultivated than it is at prefent r or elfe, that Edward had made a permanent 
conqueft of it, as he flrenuoufly endeavoured ; In which cafe, England would have laved the 
lofs of much treafure, and of To many brave men as were from time tp time deftroyed in the 
Scotifh wars. 

This year produced the firft law relating to highways, or roads^ leading from one market 
town to another, which indeed was principally intended for the prevention of robberies. It 
direfts, thirteenth of Edward I. cap. 5. “ Thofe ways to be enlarged where bufhes, woods, or 
** dykes,” L c . ditches,, <fi be, .where {hen may lurk ; fo-that there be neither dyke, tree, nor 
** buih within two hundred feet on each fide thofe roads, great trees excepted. If the lord of 
** the foil negleft to do as above, and robberies enfue, he lliall be anfwerable for the felony, &e. 
ic In the King’s demefne lands and roads the like rule fhall hold, and no park {hall be lefa 
u than two hundred'feet from the highways.” 

We have {hewn, under the year 1237, that the* city of London had very early adopted the 
convenience of fweet water by pipes into it. And now we find by James Howell’s Londino- 
polis, and others, “ that the great conduit in the ftreet called Cheapfide, was cafteilated with 
a ftone, and.cifterned with lead, as that author expreffes it, being fupplied with fweet water 
“ conveyed in pipes of lead under-ground from Paddington;” u c+ from the ip rings in the 
manor of Tyburn, as already mentioned, under the year 1237. So- that they feem to have 
" been near fifty years in thus bringing that elegant fchexne to* full perfe&ion. That conduit? 
was again rebuilt and enlarged in the year 1479. 

1286 By Bifhop Fleetwood’s Chronicon Preciofum,. whejft was- now fo cheap as two fliiIUnp:s and 
, - eightpence, or eight {hillings of our money, per quarter, being about five* times as cheap as in 

our times ; and the fame year was again fo dear as fixteen (hillings, or two pounds eight (hil- 
lings per quarter. The good Biftiop, with feeming reafon, elfewhere aferibes- fuch great an<T 
fudden alterations in the price of corn, more to the want of (kill and diligence" in the farmers 
than to the inclemency of the heavens. Poffibly too, there might, even in thofe times, have 
' been knavifh tricks praftjfed in tins bufinefs- for private gain ; and .moreover, it is much to be 
; queftioned, whether the government was fufficiently diligent to prevent fuch fudden variations. 

, All which confiderations make it difficult to. form an exaft computation of the expence 1 of liv- 
mg then,' compared to our own timesV ■ 

* , # 
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1286 Towards the clofe of this century, Morifotus, in his Orbis Maritiraus, and Favine, in his 
Theatre of Honour, both Frenchmen, agree, that the Kings of France can be faid, with pro- 
priety, to have firft: appointed the office of Admiral of that kingdom ; which near about this 
time alfo firft began to be held for life. Indeed there feemed little or no occafion then for the 
monarch of France to have luch an officer, though once barely mentioned under the year 558,. 
when the kingdom was ufed to be divided among the royal male children, and not, as at prefent, 

■ defcending folely to the eldeft fon : “ So that at length only the innermoft provinces remained. 

“ to the eldeft branch with the title of King ; the other branches, and the Norman Kings of 
“ England, pofleffing all the maritime provinces ; and whenever our Kings,” fays Morifotus, 

“ went on any expedition to Syria, Africa, &c. they were forced to make ufe of foreign fleets 
“ and mariners, until they brought about the re-union of their difmembered provinces 
which, however, was confiderably later than this century. 

According to the uncertain author of the Chronica Sclavica, publiffied by Lindenbrogius 
of Hamburg “'The Gerrgan Knights of the Crofs now purchafed of the Marquis of Branden- 
“ burg and Mifnia, for a large fum of mbney, the fruitful and then populous country of 
“ Pruffia, becaufe it was contiguous to their own dominions of Livonia: the Marquis had 
“ before taken it from the Poles with a powerful army.” By- which purchafe can only 
be underftood fome part of that country, probably the eafternmoft parts of it, next to Cour- 
land ; fince this order of Knights of the Crofs had themfelves conquered and poflefled a great 
part of Pruffia fometimt prior to this tranfaftion. 

1289 In thofe early days, commerce was not fo perfeftly well underftood as to be made in any degree 
fubfervient to the political interefts of princes and ftates. Of this we have an inftance under 
the year 1289, being the feventeenth year of King Ffdward I. when an aft of Parliament palled, 
relating to the kingdom of Ireland, the fourth feflion whereof gives “ leave for all kinds of 
“ merchandize to be exported from Ireland, except to the King’s enemies.” Certainly then, 
as well as now, there were fome Irifh commodities that interfered with thofe of the fame kind 
in England, and particularly wool and leather. Even much later than this time, we find ano - 
ther law to the like effect, in the thirty-fourth year of King Edward III. being the year of 
our Lord 1360, cap. 17. “ giving leave for all kinds of merchandize,” without any exception, 

“ to be exported from and imported into Ireland, as well by aliens as denizens.” And alfo, 
cap. 18, of the- fame year, it is enafted, “ That all perfons who have lands and poffeffions in 
Ireland, might freely import thither, and alfo export from that kingdom, their own com- 
' “ modities.” Which liberty would, in our days, be deemed unfafe-and dangerous. 

Although the Poles were never much addi&cd to commerce, yet near the clofe of this cen- 
■ tury, when they were grievoufly harrafied by the Tartars, they had the good fortune to difeo- 
ver the falt-pits of Cracow, which difeovery has helped to enrich them. > r et thofe proud, 

' lazy, and indolent people, have fuffered foreigners, and more efpecially Jews, to engrofs the 
management not only of their fait, but alfo much of their corn-trade, in which article Poland 
fo greatly abounds. , 

*290 The titpe was now come for the utter baniffiment of the Jews from England, after they had 
lived there even before the Norman Conqueft. The Englifh nation had long delired to get 
rid of that people ; but the prefen ts they made to the Kings, and, to their minifters, had till 
now diverted the ftorm from them ; fo that it was computed they paid to the crown, in the 
. fhort fpace of feven years, viz. from the fiftieth year of King Henry III, to the fecohd year 
©f the prefent King Edward I. no- lefs than four hundred and twenty thoufand pounds, or b he 
f ' , million 
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1290 million, two hundred and .fixty thoufand pounds of our modern money. No wonder, 
then, that the court protefle cl them fo long, fince they fleeced them at pleaiure ; being a kind 
of bank for them, from whence they fqueezed out money, whenever the King or minifters 
were in a flate of neceffity x which our Kings could .always do, as they were in. thofe times 
abfoiute lards of their eftates and perfons ; having had for that purpofe a place at W eftmin- 
fter, called .the Exchequer of the Jews, where ali matters relating to that people were regif- 
tered : they had alfo a jufticiary appointed by the King. Yet their infatiable thirft of gain, 
by their exorbitant ufury, and, as it is alledged, by their debaling and diminiihlng the coin, 
and other unlawful praftices, brought on their banifhment. Sir Edward Coke thinks that 
they were .not, ftrl&ly {peaking, legally banilhed ; but that the aft of Parliament made In the 
’eighteenth year of Edward I. at Welt ml after, called dc Judaifma , having banilhed their 
ufury, as he phrafes it, they thereupon chofe to baniih tliemfelves into foreign parts, where 
they might live by their ufury ; and that they, for that end, petitioned the King, that 
a day might be fixed for their departing the realm with his fafe conduit/* Yet others think 
they were all forcibly expelled, being In.nunSber fixteen thoufand five hundred and eleven, 
men, women, and children. The King feized on ali their immoveable eftates ; and the 
crew of a veffel which .carried many of them from the river Thames, not only feized on ali 
they had left, but moft cruelly threw thofe miferable people into the fea, for which many of 
them were hanged by the King’s order. * By their money tr anfaft i on^fpey were become very 
rich in England, more efpecially in the great towns, as London, Briftol, York, Lincoln, 
Oxford, &c. They were accufed of, and fometimes cruelly treated, for crimes which it is 
probable they never committed : inch as their crucifying of Ghriftian children every year, 
Sec, &c. which perfecutions were occsSioned by the violence of a bigotted clergy, the igno- 
rance of the laity, and their hatred of the Jews. They had been expelled France in the year 
1*43* and were again baniflied from thence In 1307* They were numerous in Spain till 
1492, when they were expelled from thence ; though It Is thought they are ftill numer- 
ous there under the name of new Chriftjans 4 and alfo in Portugal, from which kingdom they 
had alfo been driven ; as alfo from Naples and Sicily, in the year 1 539, Of all parts of Eu- 
rope, they are moft numerous in Turkey, at Salonichi, the ancient Thefiakmica, In Greece/ 
- being laid to have twenty-four fynagogues in that one place only. As they are not permitted 
In moft Chriftian countries to be proprietors of lands of inheritance, k is natural enough for 
them to enter into commerce and money-dealings, in which they are certainly very expert. — - 
They are, in our days, faid to keep up a regular .correfpondence. with thofe of their own nation 
throughout ali the world ; by which they are fuppofed to obtain great and early Intelligence 
in their commercial interefts, fo as to be too often an over-match for others : and, on this, 
and other accounts, they have frequently been admitted into the cabinets of Princes, 

The Emperor Rodolph I. having, in this laft year of his reign, granted, or at leaft much 
enlarged, , the freedom of feveral cities of Italy, for certain fums of money, as related under 
the year 1239, that fame freedom or independence, as will ever be the cafe, infpired them with 
a fpirit of commerce .and improvements of various kinds ; and as a 31 , or moft part, of the Im- 
perial authority over Florence, Genoa, Pifa, Sienna, Lucca, kc , was now given up, thefe 
became alfo at this time free ftates ; fo that there were in Italy, as Rapin obferves, almoft as 
many fovereignties as cities. 

At this time, thofe cities already mentioned, together with Piftoia, Venice, Milan, Bo- 
Jojjna, &Q. were become by far the wealthieft, moft improved, as well as moft beautiful cities 
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in Europe, by means of their foreign commerce, which enabled them gradually to fhake of? 
that ruft and barbarifm that had overfpread Italy, as well as the reft of Europe, fince the fall 
of the weftern empire. 

In this year, being the eighteenth of King Edward I. the Parliament gave a fifteenth of all 
their moveable goods to the King ; which, on the city of London, amounted to no more than 
two thoufand fix hundred and eighty pounds thirteen {hillings and eightpence, or eight thou- 
fand five hundred and eighty -two pounds- one , (hilling of our money.. By which circurnftance 
it appears* that no true eftimate can be* made of London’s wealth at that time from this tax : 
for it is now become imprafticable to afeertain the manner of their laying the tax of fifteenths, 
and alfo that of tenths,, though iinpofed, the laft time, fo lately as in the former part of the 
reign of King James the Firft. For many, it feems, in old times, compounded with the 
King's colleftors for a round fum, and many others had exemptions, &c. Yet, after all, it 
appears to be very extraordinary, that none of the records, nor books of accounts, remaining 
in the King’s Exchequer, Jhovid clear up this fimple point, which, has hitherto puzzled ft> 
many underftanding perfons to afeertain. * 

The Genoefe, being now in the higheft credit for their naval and mercantile f kill and pow er, 
made an effort, in. the year 1291, to obtain that difeovery of a new world weftwarcl, which 
their countryman Columbus fuecefsfully effected two centuries later. Both Baptiila Burgus 
and De Mail'ly fa^that they fent out two gallies for this important purpofe, under Thcodo- 
fius Doria and UgolinVivaldo, who were dire £ted to fail far weft ward, without the Straits 
of Gibraltar, in queft of new countries ; but they were never heard of more. 

We are now arrived at the conclufion of what is called* the Holy War, by the lofs of the 
city of Acres, or Ptolemais, the laft place which the Crufaders held on the continent of Alia ; 
the* Soidana of Egypt having before difpofFefTed them- of all the reft r by which an end was put 
' to the wild, deftru&ive, and romantic expedition of the Crufade ; which had coft Europe, in 
one hundred and ninety-four years, viz. from its commencement to this year, about two 
millions of men, befides immenfc fums of money. : fo that Europe, for a long time after*, fadly 
.felt both depopulation and impoverilhment ; as alfo a very great fcarcity of gold and filver, 
which had been carried to, and left in the eaft, for defraying the vaft expence of fo many 
princes, biftiops, lords, clergy, and gentlemen, with their troops and equipages. 44 TB 5 t 
44 extravagant humour of the Holy War,” fays the judicious Puffendorf, 44 had continued 
“ about two. hundred years ; but the Popes drew the greateft advantage from it, by affirming 
4< to themfelves not only to command, but to proteft the undertakers of thofe expeditions ; 
** and as they iffued out frequent indulgences, what was thereby given* for this war, was both 
cplle&ed and diftributed by their legates. When the Kings and Princes of ChrHiendomt 
went thither themfelves, the general confequences to their dominions^were oppreffive and 1 
ruinous.-; their people being not only grievoufly fleeced of their treafure, in order to pre- 
* 4 pare for thofe adventures, but the countries alfo deprived <jf a great part of their beft people,. 
44 to fnppiy the the armies for that war.” He adds, 44 The grand miftake of the Chriftians*. 
44 was their not firft of all attempting the conqueft of Egypt before that of Syria/” 

Mr. Fuller, with equal honefty and judgment, concludes his account in the following 
words: u The Holy War was, for continuance, the longeft,— for money fperat, the coftlieft, 
44 , — for bloodlhed^ the crueleft, — for pretences, the rooft pious,- and for the true intent, the 
44 moft politic, the,, world ever faw, as the- popes and moil of the clergy improved their eftates 
* 4 by this war ; for tire fecular princes who went this voyage, fold ar mortgaged moil of their 
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i6 means, (i. lands) and the clergy were generally tlieir chapmen. They ufually advifed 
“ the princes, as this aftion was for Chrlft and: his 'church, rather to make over their eftates 
“ to fpiritual men, of whom they might again < redeem them, and from whom they might be 
“ fure to find the faireft dealing, than to laymen. Thus Godfrey duke of Bouillon fold 
** his dukedom to the Bifhop of. Liege, and ins caftles of Sartenfy and Moufa to the Bifhop 
66 of Verdun, who alfo purchafed the city of Verdun, of his brother Baldwin. By fuch fales 
“ as thefe, the third part of the beft fiefs in France came to be poffeffed by the clergy, who 
u had the confclence to buy earth cheap and to fell Heaven dear. So that this war laid the 
4i foundation of their temporal greatnefs.’ 5 

After thefe reflections, we may add, that this Holy War, draining the coin of the weftern 
princes, put them upon the temporary and very ill-judged expedients, of either x ailing the no- 
minal above the iatrinfic value of their ancient Giver coins, or, which is the fame, the coin- 
ing of money with the old denomination, but of a fmaller intrinfic value ; or elfe, of debafing 
the coin, by adding more allay than it ought to have ; though Jthe firft method was 111 oft ge- 
nerally purfued. This began to be firft praCfifed in France and England, and next in Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, and Spain : but the free cities of Italy, particularly Venice, Genoa, 
Florence, and Pifa, who had hitherto engrofled all the commerce to the eaft, and almoft all 
of the weft alfo, did not adopt this definitive fcheme. 

In France, King Philip the Fair funk at once the intrinfic value of his fols and deniers to 
two-thirds of their nominal value ; and what he had done in this Tefpeft to the people’s lofs, 
was revenged by them, on the miferable Jews, whom the blinded people imagined’ to be the 
real authors of that alteration, and who were thereupon plundered and expelled France, in the 
year 1306, as they had been, fixteen years before, banifhed from England on fimilar accu- 
fations. Though the coins of England did not begin to be legally dimifrilhed till about 
half a century later than this time. ' 

Thus the Holy war brought .poverty, depopulation, and deceit into the countries of the 
weft; deprefled the -laity, and exalted the Pope and clergy above all reafonable bounds. A 
fpirife of expenfive gaiety and romantic chivalry was alfo introduced by itiato the weft ; and as 
the old flock of. nobles in Germany, France, and England, was by that deftruftive war very 
much dimifhed, it occafioned abundance of new families to be ennobled in thofe countries for 
the fupplying of that defect. 

On the other hand, from fo many evils fome benefits fprung up. The Holy War made 
the nations of the weft acquainted with the manufactures and productions of the eaft, and with 
the ports of the Levant. Even the Danes, as well as the Frifons and Englifh, fays Maim- 
bourg in his Hiftory of the Crufade, had their fleets fo that war. Although in fucceeding 
times, efpeciall^ in the more northern parts of Europe, the tefort* to the eaft fell into difufe, 
which was chiefly occafioned by the Turks overpowering the Greek empire. Several cities of 
Europe alfo, by advancing m^ney for fupplying the equipment of their lords-paramount to the 
Holy War,, had gained fuch immunities as enabled them greatly to improve their commerce, 
by which the , old feudal conftitution gradually loft ground in moft parts ; and the plants, 
fruits, drugs, &c; of the eaft were brought into the weft, and fome of them were naturalized 
in Italy* and from thence, by degrees, introduced into France, Germany, Spain, England, 
and the Netherlands. 

The Holy Land being thus loft, becaufe fufficient fuccours were not feat,— the three mili- 
tary or knightly Orders, of Templars, Hofpitalors, and Tuetonics, were now obliged to fhift 
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1291 for themfclves elfewhere, the fea being open to them, and many Venetian, Genoefe, and other 
gallies being then in the port of Ptolemais. 

1. The Templars got firft into Greece, from whence, though a ChrifUan land, they out- 
rageoufly carried off a great deal of rich booty, and then fettled in the weflern countries, where 
they enjoyed many noble manors, more efpecially in France; till, from their luxury and other 
vices, and perhaps yet more from their wealth, they were in the next century totally fupprefled 
there, and foon after all over Europe. 

2. The Knights Hofpitalers of St. John of Jerufalem, retired firft into Cyprus. Henry, 
then king of that ‘ifle, had, it feems, come to the fuccour of Acres, or Ptolemais, with an ar- 
my of thirty thoufand men and a good fleet. On that town being loft, he efcaped with part 
of the inhabitants in two Genoefe gallies, and in Cyprus built the city of Famagotta, in the 
year 1293, after the model of Acres -deftined afterwards to fuffer the fame fate of being de- 
ft royed by th^ infidels — which new city was fo advantageoufly fituated, that it was quickly 
peopled by Genoefe, Venetians, and othqf weftern people, and foon drew to itfelf the whole 
commerce of the Levant. But the Knights Hofpitalers growing tired of Cyprus, and being 
mindful of their vows, they, in the year 1310, attacked the ifle of Rhodes, and drove from 
thence the Saracen inhabitants. De Mailly, in his Hiftory of Genoa, fays, it was at the in- 
fligation of Pope Clement V. that King Philip the Fair, of France, took it from the Saracens, 
who had before ravifhed it from the Greek empire. They fixed themfelves there with honour 
and renown, fworn foes to the Mahometan name, till the Turks prevailing fo much in the 
eaft, drove them from it in the fifteenth century, when the Emperor Charles V. gave them 
the ifles of Malta, which they have nobly fortified^and made good againft all the power of the 
Mahometans to this day. 

3. The Tuetonic/or German Order of crofted Knights of St. Mary of Jerufalem, are faid, 
throughout the Holy War, to have behaved extremely well ; yet, wifely forefecing its declcn- 
fion, they determined to abandon what could not long be held : at the fame time, Con- 
radc duke of Mazovia offered them the country of Pruffia, or at leaft a good part of it, provid- 
ed they wouid*undertake its defence againft the Pagans; (Mr. Fuller calls them Infidels, I 
conceive improperly) in confequence of which raoft of this order went thither, with their 
Matter at their head, feme fay in the year 1228, though the majority of opinions are in favour 
of 1239 > having, however, a competent number ftill in Paleftine, who did good fervice there to 
the very laft. But though the Pruflians were made Chriftians by thofe German knights, it 
appears they became very tyrannical to that people; who thereupon applying for redrefs to 
King Cafimir of Poland, that King obliged the Matter and Knights of that Order to acknow- 
ledge the fuperiority of the Kings of Poland over them ; whereas till that time the Matter had 
confidered himfelf an independent or free prince of the empire. ThissftAowever, occaiioned 
many difputes between the Poles and this order in Pruffia, until, as will be feen in its place, 
Albert of Brandenburg, the laft Grand Matter, got himfdl" created Duke of Pruffia, in the 
year 13:25. 

‘1292 Money was ftill paid By weight, more efpecially, I prefumc, in great funis, throughout 
Germany. Peiferus, in his Origines Lipfienfes, mentions a contract in this year between 
Albert duke of Saxony and the Bifhop of Merfburg ; wherein the Duke agrees to pay the 
money, cum ponders u e, by weight, with qulncunces ujura \ which, whether it then meant 
"five or twenty per cent, we cannot with any certainty determine* In either cafe it iuppofes 
vfura, or jntereft, to be then efteeraed lawful, more efpecially as it was paid to a biihop* 

Vol, I. I Treaties 
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izgz Treaties of commerce, and for adjufting all differences and difputes between England and* 
Flanders, were now become very frequent ; there are feveral of that kind in the fecond volume 
of the Feeders, commerce being now become of greater confequence to both nations. In p. 
563, of that volume, there is one dated 1292, whereby, “ the fhips and merchandize of the Fie- 
* c mings, which had been detained in England on account of former differences, were now 
“ agreed to be reftored.” The free cities of Flanders generally favoured England, on which 
nation they fo much depended for their wool, as without that article they could not carry on 
their vaft cloth manufacture ; but the Earls of Flanders were often obliged to keep . meafures 
with France, and this occafioned frequent quarrels between the two nations, Thefe free ci« v 
ties alfo, as Ghent, Bruges, &c. not only claimed the abfolute right of choofing and difplac- 
ing their own magift rates, but even fometimes pretended to exclude the Earls of Flanders from 
having any concern whatever in their refpedive governments : and to fupport themfelves in 
thefe high immunities, they were alfo frequently obliged to favour England againft France, 
which, oftentimes was another caufe of difference between ourdSLings and the„ Earl of Flan- 
ders, and of the latteFs moll frequently fiding with France, of which crown, indeed, Flan- 
ders was, in thofe times, efteemed a fief. Thefe few remarks will help to explain or account 
for moft of the future difputes between England and Flanders. 

1293 A war breaking out between England and France, we learn in our hiftories, that in the year 
1293, one hundred fhips of the Cinque Ports, fought, defeated, and toolc two hundred French 
fhips laden with wine. Yet, in revenge, the French foon after landing at Dover, fet fire to, 
and aim oft totally burned that town. 

Very great indeed, were the expences, preparations, and alliances which King Edward I. 
made for this war againft King Philip the Fair, for the recovery of his dominions in 
France. * * 

To the Emperor Adolph, he engaged to pay three hundred thoufand black livres tournofs, 
which Matthew of Weftminfter makes to amount to one hundred thoufand pounds fterling, 
though it certainly did not exceed feventy-fiv~e thoufand pounds. — To the Earl of Flanders, now 
provoked at the French King for favouring the cities of Flanders, fifteen tlftmfand pounds fter- 
ling, for the fortifying his caftles againft France. — To Amadeus, earl of Savoy, twenty-two 
thoufand pounds fterling, for railing of forces on that fide. Thefe were to be yearly pensions 
fo long as his war with France lafted. His other allies, who had alfo penfions, were Albert 
duke of Auftria ; the Archbifhop of Cologne, the Bifhop of Liege, and feveral other Ger- 
man princes ; the Dukes of Brabant and Gueldres ; the Earls of Holland, Bar, Monfbeliard, 

, Juliers, and Luxemburg. To the principal nobles of Burgundy, named in the Feeders, 
p. 778, in the year 1297, thirty thoufand fmall black livres tournois. Edward alfo gave pen** 
fions to the minifters and fervants of his allies : to the ecclefiaftics alfo about them, be gave 
rich bllhoprics,, deanries, &c. and to others, much in the fame manner as has been In ufe in 
our late wars againft France, Ir&the prefent age* 

1294 King Edward I. being now engaged in a fea war with Caftile, as appears in vol. H, p, 667, of 
the Foedera, Dionyfius king of Portugal,' writes to him, “ befeeching him to make peace with 
** the King of Caftile, fince not only the parties at war fuffered much in their perfdns, goo d$* 

£i and fhips, but even likewife thofe of other nations carrying their goods in the fhips of either 

of the hoftile powers.” 

King Edward I. having, in this year, feized on all the revenues of the Priories-alien, " to- 
wards the expence of his wars, he left the Monks an allowance or maintenance of eighteen 
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1294 pence per week* L e. two pence halfpenny and two-fevenths of a farthing per day, or very near 
eight pence of our modern money, and was equal to near three fhillings and four pence per 
day, if living was then but only five times as cheap as in our days ; always remembering that 
their coins were thrice the value of ours of the fame denomination. Thus, for iliuftration* 
their allowance of eighteen pence per week, was really four fhillings and fix pence of filver 
bullion, or feven pence five-fevenths per day. Now, if wheat was then, for inftance, two, 
Ihillings and fix pence per quarter, and all other necefiaries nearly as cheap, L e . feven Ihil- 
lings and fix pence per quarter of modem money, which is about five times cheaper than the 
modern price of wheat, &c. it follows, that thofe Monks, with their eighteen pence per week, 
or with four ihillings and fix pence in filver bullion of our money, could afford to live five 
times as well as one in our days could do with the fame money : fo that their four fhillings 
-and fix pence per week of our bullion, would then go as far in living as five times as much, or 
one pound two fhillings and fix pence would do at the prefent period.’ 

Hiftorlans make mention of certain filver mines to have been funk this year in Devonfhire ; 
hut the quantity of filver feems to have been inconfiderable, yielding only feven hundred and 
.four pounds weight ; and nothing is now to be found of that metal there. 

£$95 In the fecond volume, p. 679, of the Feedera, we find, that the rules relating to the carry- 
ing of contraband merchandize to an enemy’s country, were exaftly the fame then as at pre- 
dent. The Emperor Adolph, whom the Feedera generally calls Rex Romanorum, ? or King 
of the Romans, and fometimes 'King of Germany, having complained of the flopping of the 
Jtkfterling Hans fhips in the Englifh ports, laden with naval fiores and corn, till they fhould 
give fecurity not to fail with fuch cargoes' to the ports of France; King Edward carries his point 
by convincing him that they were contraband goods. 

in the fame volume, p. 675, we find King Edward I. had one thoufand foot foldiers of the 
Eari of Guelderland now in his pay, againft France, for half a year, for which he allowed that 
Earl one hundred thoufand black livres tournois ; and two thoufand horfemem of John duke 
of Brabant, for the fame term, at one hundred and fixty thoufand livres yearly. 

In p, 688, of the fame volume of the Feedera, we now meet with the firft inftance, in this 
' -grand colle&ion of records, of any thing like either a licence or a proteftion from the Englifh 
crown, for foreigners to fifh on our coafts. King Edward dire&s his precept to the Cuflos of 
the feas about Yarmouth, and to the Bailiffs of that town, “ That whereas many fifhets from 
M Holland, Zealand, and Frieiland” (with which countries he was in frieudfhip) u were com- 
<c ing thither to fifh, they fhould caufe proclamation to be made, once or twice in every week, 
4t that none do any injury to the faid Dutch fifhers ; but, on the contrary, rather to do them 
u all fervice and affifianee.” It -is dated the 28th of September, and this licence was to laft till 
ihe feaft of St. Martin following. 

In this fame year and volume, p. 691, we likewife meet with the firft Letter of Marque and 
Keprifak. ** A merchant of Bayonne in Gafcony, where King Edward L then was/* £he 
French having fetprifed all the reft of that province, ** had gone with a fhip to the coaft of 
** Africa,” *\ e. the Barbary coaft, <e where he laded a quantity of almohds, raifins, and figs*. 

and oh his voyage back for England, he and his fhip and cargo were feized on by fame arm- 
At ed force frqm Lifbon, as he lay at anchor on the Portuguefe coaft/ and carried into Lifbon* 
u where the captors paid the King of Portugal a tenth fhare, the fhip mi cargo being valued 
■ u at feven hundred pounds fterling, (or two thoufand one hundred pounds of our money) 

1 ^ .although peace then fubfifted between England and Portugal; Our King hereupon/ grants 
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1295 “ this merchant Letters of Marque (Lkentla Marcandl) againft the fubjefts of Portugal, 
tc wherever he can feize their effects, and efpecially againft thofe of Lifbon, for five years, 
tf< or, until he fliall reimburfe himfelf all his Ioffes, and no longer ; and to account to the 
6i King for any furplus he might take over and above his real damage and expences.” 

About this time, i. e, fuh finem feculi decimi tertii , Lambecius, in lib. ii. of his Origines 
Hamburgenfes, tells us, that the city of Hamburgh obtained of the Earl of Holftein, its full 
enjoyment of liberty as an imperial city, by aboiifhing for ever the jurifdiftion of that Earl’s 
Advocate therein. Through all this century, the Hans-towns had carried on a great com- 
merce, and ftrengthened their league at different times by talcing in additional towns. Yet 
theic proceedings did not fail to create them much envy from the neighbouring princes, with 
whom they had many difputes, and to whom they now began to appear formidable. In the 
year preceding this, they had commenced a naval war againft Oiaus III. king of Nor- 
way ; in which war the Hans-towns proved fuccefsful ; of whom, according to Lambecius, 
the chief were Lubeck and Hamburg. It fee/ns Oiaus had fu.fpended, and was determined to 
quite abolilh, all the Hans-towns privileges in his kingdom : whereupon the Hanfeatics 
blocked up all the ports of Norway, as had been before done by them in the year 1280 ; (if 
this be not the very fame faft related under that year by Werdenhagen, a confufed author, for 
whom we dare not always anfwer) fo that Norway could import nothing from beyond fea ; 
and that country being barren, Oiaus was foon brought to terms, becaufe of the great fcarcity 
of provisions, and other needful things which Norway wanted from abroad. By the inter- 
pofition of his friend Eric king of Sweden, he reftored them to all their privileges, and was 
alfo obliged to pay them a great fum of money for the damages they infifted on. This inter- 
pofition of Eric, confirms us in our fufpicion of Werdenhagcn’s former date, as it agrees bet- 
ter with the chronology. ^ ^ 

In this year, for defraying King Edward Ill’s vaft expeuce in his war againft France, the 
Parliament gave a feventb of all moveables in his demefne cities and burghs, and alfo of the 
King’s tenants of his demefne lands ; an eleventh of the earls, barons, and knights ; alfo the 
clergy gave a tenth ; for which purpofe, we meet, for. the firft time, with the King’s futn- 
mons or mandate, direfted to the Archbilhop, to caufe his clergy to affemble in convocation, 
and, for that purpofe, to order eieftions to be made in every diocefc by the clergy and- the 
chapters, in the manner it is arranged at prefent. 

The power, wealth, and fplendour of the republic of Genoa, feem at this time to have 
been in their very zenith. It is almoft impoftihle to believe their liiftorians, who declare, that 
in this year, the Genoefc being, at war with Venice,, fitted out in one month’s fpace, two hun- 
# dredgaliies, which- DeMaiily might jufiiy call the ftneft fieet which that republic had ever, 
feen fince its foundation ; and that on one hundred and fixty of the largeft of thofe gallies they’ 

, embarked at leaft forty-five thoufancl men, all of them being their own fubjefts : which .being, 
on an .average, near three ihundred men. on each galley, demonfkates the large capacity of thofe 
veftels. Theroftic^rs of this fleet,, to difplay their magnificence, caufed eight thoufand coats 
to be embroidered, feme with gold and fome with filk. 

. Pope Boniface V III. apprehenfive of the confcquenccs of a- war which already occafioned ’ 
all Italy to tremble, , tried, in vain,- to foftea the irritated minds of both republics. Yet it fo 
happened., . that their fleets could not meet this year, though that of Genoa, failed to Sicily, See. 
in queft of that of V enice ; and the former returning home, the two fa ft ions of Guelphs-and 
Ghibclincs oppofed each other during the, following winter, with greater fury than ever-; daily 
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murders happening in the ftreets, while houfes were pillaged, and palaces were burned, See* 
It was a natural confequence, therefore, of its interior divifions that fucli aftate Ihould fooner 
or later come to ruin. Their panegyrift Burgus confirms in general the above account of' 
their army and navy, under the year 1296; and he adds, thatfuch was their expedition, that* 
the news of their failing was known before that of their preparations for it. 

1296 This year feems to have given rife to a famous mercantile fociety, which fubfifts to this day. 
with credit and fplendour both in England and Germany, viz. the Company of Merchant- - 
Adventurers of England. It is faid to have arifen from the Guild of Mercers of the city of 
London ; being a fort of Englifli merchants who firft began to attempt the commencement of 
a woollen manufacture in England, towards the clofe of King Edward Ill’s reign; and that 
in the year 1296, they obtained privileges of John duke of Brabant, and fiapied themfelves at 
Antwerp, joining in fociety with them all other Englilh merchants referring thither. This 
is the account which the Merchant-Adventurers Company gave of their own origin, in 1638, 
to the Grand Committee for Trade of the Boufe of Commons, on their defence againffc the 
accufations of the feparate traders, then called, by that Company, Interlopers. Yet it is cer- 
tain that this fociety had not the name of Merchants Adventurers as a Company, till the reign 
of Henry VII. 

The Italians, ufually in our hiftories filled Lombards, befide their mercantile and money 
dealings in England, v^ere frequently agents fertile court of Rome. In the fecond volume, 
p. 705, of the Foedera, in the year 1296, “ Pope Boniface VIII. recommends to. King Ed- 
“ ward Ill’s protection certain merchants of Lucca of the fociety of Rcifardi,” (dc Socletdu 
Rsifar dorum ) “ who” fays this Pope, 46 were coming into England on the fcorc of their pri- 
iC vate commerce,” We meet with feveral fuch recommendatory letters in the, i oedera from 
the Popes to our Kings in behalf of fuch Italian merchants, moft of which were found to have 
engaged in feme fecret fervice or other for the Holy Sec. 

This year gave birth to the ftrong and eminent mercantile town and port of Hull in York- 
jlii re, founded by King Edward I. That prince, returning from an expedition into Scotland, 
chanced to hunt on the very fpot whereon Hull now firm els-, containing then only afewihep- 
herds cottages ; and he was fo taken with the advantageous fituation of the ground, equally 
"commodious for {Length and navigation, being, on two fades inclofed between the river fTuU 
and the eftuary or mouth of the great river Humber, that he immediately gave directions for 
its being fortified. At the fame time he brought together fo great a number of people to fet 
about the building of houfes within his. in tended walls, that it immediately became a town, 
and in three years from its foundation, he incorporated the fame by the name of KingVXown : 
upon Hull, in the year 1299.- la a few years more it grew into a place of confidcrable com- 
merce, chiefly to the ports in the Baltic and for the North Sea fifhery. This account of the 
origin of Hull is invariably agreed to by all our hiftorians. Mr. Madox, in his Hillory of the 
Exchequer, chap. xi. p.292, fays, “ That Hull was made a free burgh, and had a grant of 
“ an annual fair, to Wl thirty days, in the twenty-fixth year of King Edward L” This well 
built and. fortified tpwn is at this time in a flouriflmig : condition, having many very, good ihips 
and wealthy merchants,, and, in general, a very profperom commerce. 

''Under this year, the Annales Flaodrias. (Francofurti, 1580) relates, That 'Guy Earl , of , 
« Flanders obtained leave of King Edward I. iff England, for the merchants of Bruges freely , 
44 to purchafe wool throughout England, and aifo to exercife all other kinds of mercantile • 
^ dealings as amply as the Lombards, were permitted to do.*’ ' By which' it appears, thft the 
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u Lombards, that is, the free cities of Italy, as Genoa, Venice, PIfa, Florence, and Lucca, 
1597 had much commercial liberty in England, even prior to thofe of the Netherlands. And in 
corroboration thereof, we have obferved, under the year 1293, that King Edward I. had gain- 
ed over to his alliance, Guy Earl of Flanders, for a certain lubfidy, in his war againft France. 
In return for which, we find, in volume fecond, p. 740, of the Foedera, that in 1297, King 
Edward 66 grants to the Flemings a community of merchandize and commerce 'with . Eng- 
“ land 4 and particularly free liberty to buy and tranfport from his territories in England, 
** Scotland, Ireland, and France, wool and all other merchandize ; and there, to enjoy the' 
*«< fame privileges as do the merchants of Lombardy, or any other merchants, Englifh or fo- 
66 reign.” 

King Edward 1 . being engaged in fuch an expenfive war againft France, and having fuch 
large febfidtes to pay for his auxiliary troops, was obliged to lay heavy burdens on his Englifh 
people, to raife the fupplies granted. In his Parliament held at St. Edmund’s Bury in this 
year, he obtained, Firft, An aid of one-eighth part of all moveables in cities and towns. Se- 
condly, He raifed the cuftom on wool from twenty fhillings to forty -(hillings per fack. 
Thirdly, A twelfth part of the moveables of all the reft of the kingdom. And fourthly, The 
clergy, though very unwilling, werelikewife obliged to contribute largely to this great exigen- 
cy. Yet after all, mofl of King Edward’s allies having deferred him, notwithftanding they 
,had taken his money, King Philip of France, fupported by his^allies, the Kings of Caftile 
and Arragon, and the Queen of Navarre, overpowered the Earl of Flanders, and befieged and 
took Lifie ; whereupon Edward was obliged to make a truce with Philip, which was obferved 
for the two fucceeding years. 0 

In volume fecond, p. 759, of the Foedera, we alfo findLhe firft mention of the' office of 
Admiral of the Englifh feas. It is an ordinance made in this year at Bruges, iti the prefence 
of Guy Earl of Flanders, and Walter Bifhop of Chefter, High Treafurer of England, con- 
cerning the conduft of the Chips of England and of Flanders ; wherein William de Ley bourne, 

. then alfo prefent, is ftiled, Amiral de la Mer du dit Roy d* Anglct err e* 

That convention ftipulated, Firft, “ That the Chips of the King’s fubjeds on the one part, 

^ and of the EarFon the other, fhali for the future carry in their enfigns or flags, the arms of 
“ their refpedive princes, and fhould, moreover, have letters teftimonial always on board 
« from their* refpe£tive ports, certifying their belonging to the faid ports. < 

TL iC That murders, robberies, on either fide, fhould be condignly punifhed. 

III. u Yet, that no delay of fuch punifhment fhould occafion any breach of amity between 
44 the faid two princes.” 

Ilia record, in the fame volume, of the year *1294, William de Leybourne, commanding a 
fleet to convoy Prince Edmund, this King’s brother, to Gafcony, he is only ftiled, Captain 
of the §eamen and Mariners of the Kingdom and Territories of the King. (Capitanms Nau- 
tarum et Mar mellow m de Regno et Poteflaie Regis.) So that it may reafonably be; concluded* 

, that this is the firft time .the name of Admiral was given to the chief commander of the Eng- 
lifh navy. 

Dr. Godolphin, in his View of the Admiral Jfirifdi&ion, printed In 8vo^ anno 1685, chap. 
iiL obferves, 46 That the name Admirallius, came firft from the Eaftern or Greek Empire into 
Italy and Sicily, thence into France,” where, in the year 1286, -we firft find that name, “ and 
* 6 from thence it came into England ; and this, as the learned Sir Henry Spelman doth fop- 
** pofe, was after the time of the Holy War. — And that William fie Labourite was the firft 
, i - * 1 *, 44 with 

t 
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1297 * e with us that had the ftiie of Admiral, who at the affembly at Bruges in the fifteenth, (or 
46 rather the twenty-fifth) of Edward I. was filled Jdmlr alius Marls Regis ; and that foon 
<c after, the faid office became tripartite.” — The Foedera was not publifhed 'When the Do ft or 
wrote. 

In the Foedera, vol, ii. p. 781 to 786, the Earl of Flanders prefented a declaration in this 
fame year to King Edward I. at Lifle, “ That he will endeavour, to the utmoft of his power, 
that the barons, gentlemen, and commons of the good towns of Flanders, fhall approve of, 
44 and confirm the treaties now made with England againft France, &c. and the Earl obliged 
“ his fons likewife to ratify the fame.” This conditional promife fhews, that the Earls of 
FlandSrs, as we have elfewhere obferved, were far from having a defpotic power over thole 
good towns of Flanders ; to whofe communities, likewife, King Edward L wrote this fame 
year, viz, to the communities of Douay, Ghent, Lifle, Ypres, Newport, Gravelin, Dour- 
bourgh, (probably by miftake written for Bourbourg) Caffel, Dudam, and Popperinguen ; 
and in an eXpecial manner to Bruges, “ alluring them, as well as the Earl and Countefs of 
“ Flanders, that he was hafling over to their aid.” It is almoft unncceflary to remark in this 
place, that fome of thefe towns are now become very inconfiderable. 

It may be neither unprofitable nor foreign to our general fubjeft, to give our readers a brief 
view of the martial power of our kings in thofe times, from the vaft number of their military 
tenures, as we have it from fuch an authentic voucher as the Foedera, voL ii. p. 766. King 
Edward L going over at this time to defend Flanders from the French, directs his precepts to 
the feveral fherifFs of counties, telling them, u That, whereas for the fafety and utility of his 
u kingdom he had refolved to pafs the feas; he enjoins them to fummon the archbifhops, 
** bifhops, abbots, priors, and other ecclefiaflical perfons, and even widows and other wo- 
men, who hold in capitfot him by knight's fervlce, ferjeanty, or wardfhip, to have in 
ft readinefs all their faid fervice due to him, of men, horfes, and arms, at London, to pafs 
“ the feas with him, under the penalty of, &c. M Letters alfo were now dirc&cd by the King 
himfelf to all the bifhops, and to Edmund Earl of Cornwall, and to other great lords of the 
kingdom. Edward’s plan was to attack Philip in two places at once ; on the fide of Flanders, 
and on that of Gafcony ; but a truce being made in the fame year, as already mentioned, 
King Edward for the fatisfaftion of his merchants, direfted letters of information thereof, ifor 
only to the Barons of the Cinque Ports, but to the towns and ports of Yarmouth, Lynn, Ipf- 
wich, Dunwicb, Hull, Bofton, Newcaflle, Portfmouth, Southampton, Lyme, Poolfe, and 
Briflol. Thefe therefore muft then have been, as indeed the greater part of them flill are, the 
moil confiderabie ports of England for commerce and fhipping ; fince the King,, on the occa- 
sion of this truce, writes to the communities of no other towns of the kingdom, but only, in 
general, to the fherifFs, jufticiaries, &c. of England, Wales, and Ireland : though London 
is always prefumed to be excepted, as it was the King’s capital refidence. 

In this year the Pope made a donation, (as ufual, of what did not belong to him) of the 
kingdom of Sardinia to James King of Arragon ; and in confequence of which, the Pifans 
who were now greatly on the decline, were foon afterwards expelled from thence by that mo- 
narch* ^ ' • 

' In confequence of the truce with France, an Englifh aft of Parliament pafled in this fame 
year, purporting, “ That the commonalty finding themfelves forely aggrieved by the toll of 
“ forty fhilBngs on each fack of wool, the King, at their requeft, mow releafed them from 
. ** that tax, and grants for himfelf and his heirs, that neither he nor -they fhall take, fuch 

** things 
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1297 “ things (L e. tolls) without their common afloat and good will : faying to us and our heirs 
“ the cuftoms of wool, lid ns, and leather, granted before by the commonalty aforefaid.” It 
is fuperfluous here to remark how precarious the liberties of the bulk of the common people, 
of England were in thofe times, which this and many other circumflances plainly demon- 
Urate : and as that toll on wool was laid on without the confent of Parliament, fo likewife, 
according to Dr.. Brady, did this King, for viftualling of his army and fhips, take wheat, oats, 
malt, fait fifing pork, beef, and mutton, both from clergy and laity, withoutjpaying for them. - 
Which great oppreffion cauling much unealinefs, he was forced to retradt his proceedings, in 
order" to give fatisfa&ion to the Parliament and people. In this and feveral fucceeding reigns, 
the purveyors of provilions and provender for the King’s houfe, ftables, and journies, pro- 
ceeded very frequently in an arbitrary manner, by taking fuch things as they wanted by force 
from the people at their own rates or prices : and when complaints againft fuch unjuft pro- 
ceedings became very loud, the kings found it their interefl, efpecially when fupplies were 
wanting,^ to /often the Parliament and people, by permitting'an enquiry to he made into fuch 
‘grievances, as well as by the renewing of Magna Charta. 

We are obliged to Dr. Brady’s Appendix, No. 26, for a Latin record which gives us the 
demand of the whole maritime fervice of the Cinque Ports, and even more, in this year. 
King Edward I. direfts his precept, To the Barons and good Men of the Port of Haft mgs, 

Ci that, on account of certain and urgent affairs, relating to us and our faithful fubjefts, you 
“ get ready and fend to our port of London, your whole fervice of Hupping, well fupplied 
Ci with arms, &c. fo -as our fervice be by no means retarded. 

1. <c Haftings, twenty-one fhips, and in each twenty men and above. Its members were, 

“ Seaford, Pevenfey, Hodeney, Winchelfea, Rye, Thane, Beckfburrie, Grange, Northey, 

** and Bulwerhitli. . „ 

u Romney, five .fhips, and in each twenty -one men as before ; members, Promheil, 

Lede, Eaftwefton, Dengemerys, and old Romney. 

3. u Hithe, fhips and men as Romney ; member, Weft Hithe. 

4. u Dover, fhips and men as Romney and Hithe ; members, Folkftone, Feverfham, and 
ci St. Margaret’s; not for the land, but for the goods and chattels. 

* 5. u Sandwich, fhips and men as Romney and Hithe ; members, Fordwich, Reculver, 

* 6 Serre, and Deal; not for the foil, but for the goods. 

“ We alfo defire of you, that over and above the before named fervice which you are bound 
“ to us, you do fend to us all your other fhipping, as well of forty tons, as of upwards of forty 
ti tons, of wine,” (quadraglnta doth vinl) — meaning tons by wine meafure — 44 well furniflied 
u as aforefaid ; which laft demand, however, above your wonted fervice, fhali not be drawn 
** into confequence hereafter,” 

The like precepts, dated at Plymton the fame day, were directed to the ports of Feverfham, 
Sahdwich, Hythe, Winchelfea, Romney, Dover, and Rye. 

1298 We find the animofity between the two fifter republics of Venice and Genoa, frill continu- 
ing extremely fierce. In this year, the fleets of both thefe powers met in the Adriatic, near 
Corfou ; the Venetians confifting of ninety-feven gallies, and the Genoefe of but feventy- 
•three; and, if the Genoefe hiffcorians are to be credited, this was fo bloody a fight, and’ fo 
glorious for their country, that Venice loft eighty-five of their gallies, of which the greater 
part were burned *, the Admiral of Venice and feven thoufand of his men being made prifo- 
pers. This victory, as well as that over the Pifans a few years before, is annually celebrated, 

accord- 
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1298 according to De Maiily, even to this day at Genoa. “ To fuch a degree was the hatred of 
* c thofe two republics arrived againft each other/’ fays the author of the Effai de PHiftoire dtt 
Commerce du Venife, u that neither of them confidered any evil as a misfortune or difafter 
4< if the other did but fhare it along with them.” 

The Foedera, vol. ii. p. 8x3, gives us a commiffion of King Edward I. direfted to the 
fheriffs of counties, who had* in thofe days, much .more bufinefs and authority than in the 
prefent times* to enquire into the arbitrary proceedings of the King’s "“purveyors, and other 
illegal a&s of the King’s officers. This commiffion was a' kind of douceur , in order to ob- 
tain frefh fupplies from his people in Parliament. 

The city and republic of Florence was now in a very profperous condition, as appears from 
the authentic hiftory written by their own famous Machiavel ; whofe remarkable words are, 
“ At this time all the faftions in Florence became united. They therefore, in this year, firffc 
<c built their palace or fenate-houfe ; and our city was in as great and profperous aftate as it had 
at any time been. Theuiumber of citizens fit to bear arms were thirty thoufand, and in their 
territory in the adjacent country, feventy thoufand more : all the province of Tufcany fub- 
** milling to us, either as fubjefts or as friends.” This was indeed a happy time for a people 
fo faftious* and who were feldom long without inteftine broils, as well as foreign wars. 

This account of the city of Florence, fo early as 1298* fhews it to have then been one of 
the largeft in Europe ; for thirty thoufand men fit to bear arms, muft, we conceive, imply 
that it had one hundred and fifty thoufand inhabitants, including old men, as well as women 
and children ; a greater number by far than Florence, at prefent, can boaft 

1299 The Genoefe were become fo fuperior at fea to the republic of Venice, that In their treaty 
of peace with that ftate, in this year, according to^Baptifta Burgus, in his treatife de Domi- 

. nio Genuenfium in Mari ISguftico, lib. ii. ^cap. 13. “ the Venetians are prohibited to navi- 
“ gate in the great fea between Conftantinople and Syria with armed gallies, for the fpace of 
“ thirteen years to come.” A more evident mark of the fuperiority of one Independent ftate 
over another than this, can fcarcely be infbmced. 

Meurfius, in his Hiftoria Danica, is the fecond author we have met with at fo early a 
period, who makes any mention of Stockholm* the prefent capital city of Sweden : he relates, 
that the nuptials of Birger, King of Sweden, and Margaret, filler to Eric VII. furnameMte 
Pious, King of Denmark, were now celebrated at that place. 

In the minority of this King Birger, the Swedes are laid to have conquered CareKa, and to 
have converted that province to Christianity ; where they built the fortrefs^f Wybourg, for 
putting a flop to the incurfions of the Ruffians into Finland and Sweden. 

About the clofe of this century, according to Voltaire's General Hiftory of Europe, was 
invented the fine earthen-ware of Faenza in Italy ; which, in thofe times, ferved the purpofes 
of people of tafte, probably as well as the fine porcelain does thofe of the prefent time. All 
the arts abfolutely requifite for the immediate comfort of life, might, more or lefs, remain 
known even after the fall of the weftern empire ; yet, in fucceeding ages, it was long before 
the nations could altogether fhake off their original xuft. 

The Chronicon Preciofum, and alfo Mr. Echard, in his Hiftory of England, have given 
ns, in this year, being the twenty-feventh of Edward I. the rates or prices of the following 
* provifions t— A fat cock, three halfpence; agoofe, fourpence; a fat capon, twopence half- 
penny; two pullets for three halfpence ; a mallard, three halfpence; a pheafant, fourpence ; a 
heron, fixpence ; a plover, one penny; afwart, three fluffing* ; a crane, twelvepcnce; two 
Von. I. K k woodcocks* 
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1299 woodcocks, three halfpence ; a fat Iamb, from Chriftmas to Shrove -tide, one {hilling and four- 
pence ; and all the year after, fourpence : laftly, wheat was fold for twenty-pence the quarter, 
and in- fome places for fixteen -pence, or four {hillings of our money: which prices were at 
this time fet by the common-council of the city of London. The following falaries of judges 
are remarkable this year, viz. Firft, Chief Juliice of the King’s Bench, fifty marks. Secondly, 
ditto of the Common Pleas-, one hundred marks. Thirdly, Chief Baron, forty pounds.— 

And each of the other judges of the three benches had twenty pounds falary. All which, 
though Hill about thrice our money, were nevcrthelefs furprizingly fmall. As the price of 
wheat -was exceflively low, lamb alfo very low, though poultry not quite fo cheap, we may 
fairly put the proportion of living then to that of the prefent times, as, at leaft, as fix 
to one. 

It Is generally thought, that about this time the moffi excellent invention of fpeftacles, or 
reading-glafles, for helping the fight of perfons in years, or of weak fcy'es, was firft difeo- 
vered, to the very great folace and comfort of ftudious and contemplative perfons, as well as 
of artificers in many trades. Ducange will have their invention to have been earlier by one 
hundred , and fifty years. Yet the generality of authors agree in’ this year 1299, or 1X1 I 3 °°? 
as the period of their invention, by Alexander Spina, a monk of Pifa. Dr. Blott, in his 
Natural Hiftory of Oxfordfhire, and fome others infift, that Roger Bacon, a Ffatictfcan friar v 

of Oxford,, who died in the year 1284, invented fpeftacles. Mr. , 3 V 00 ton alfo, in his Reflec- 
tions on Ancient and Modern Learning, obferves, that his having been faid to be their inven- 
tor, agrees very well with the time in which he lived. Be this as it may. Friar Bacon is by % 

, all allowed to, have had fome knowledge of the ufe of glafs, in the magnifying and diminifhing 
ofobjefts. 

Pancirollus quotes Plautus, to prove that- the ancients had the ufe of fpeftacles, when he 
fays, Fitrum ccch> necejjb eft confplcllio utu And Baptifta Porta mentions Ptolemy’s magnify- ’ 

Ihg glafles for viewing fhips at a great diftance, and for reading,’ at a confiderable fpace, the 
ftnalleft cha rafters. Yet it is by no means certain, nor indeed fcarcely probable, that the 
ancients knew this moft comfortable art: even the words faber ocularius> found on fome fepul- 
chral marbles, is no abfo, lute proof of it. Neither has Pliny, in his Chapter of Inventions, 

~ ^ made any mention of it : at leaft, if the ancients knew it, it was afterwards loft ; which is by 
no means probable in regajrd to fo neceflary an inftrument as fpeftacles to almoft all kinds of 
people. . * 

We can fcarcely put too high a value on fo excellent and ufeful an invention as is this of 
fpeftacles. Its great bleffing to mankind will be clearly difee riled, by only confidering, that 
at the time of life men ufualiy begin to have djm eyes, their judgments are generally in the 
higheft maturity. The afliftance,, therefore, of glailes, enables them to be much longer ufeful 
to the public, and comfortable to therafelves. One cannot. Indeed, help reflefting 'with a 
kind of pity on the condition of bookiih and contemplative men before this invention; moft 
of whom rauft have loft the ufe of their eyes before their judgment or their relifh either for 
reading or bufmefs was impaired'. We {hall only add, on this convenient Invention, that as it 
was, without doubt, greatly inftrumental to the revival and improvement both of fpeculative 
and prafticai knowledge, it afforded alfo, in fome refpefts, a proportionable aid to the incrcafe , 
of commerce. 

'In this fame year we find at* Englifh ftatute, in-Mr; Hawkins's edition of them, taken from, 
the records in the Tower, of the twenty Teventh of Edward I. entitled, D$ falfd'Moneta, 
which prohibits* tire currencies of certain bafe monies called pollards- and crockards, which had 

been 
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1299 been Imported from foreign countries. It alfo contains very excellent regulations for prevent. 
- ing their future importation and currency. 

It is related by fome authors, that windmills were invented about this time. 

All the Spanifh hiftorians agree, that in the laft year of this century, the city of Biiboa, the 
capital of Bifcay in Spain, was re-founded or new-built by Didacus Lopez, then lord or 
prince of that country, fuppofed to be the Flaviobriga of Ptolemy. Morifotus calls him Can- 
tabria Dominus . Some authors will have Biiboa to be the neareft of all the Spaniih ports to 
Madrid, though that may poffibly be difputed, and, on that prefumption, moil convenient 
for conveying thither the merchandize of the more northern countries of Europe. Biiboa is 
like wife the ilaple port for the iron and wool of Spain, there being much iron in that pro- 
vince, and a great manufacture of it, particularly for military weapons, in the neighbourhood 
of that city. From this famous port there were very early voyages made towards Greenland, 
on account of the whale-fifhery, &c. Biiboa, therefore, is long fince become the greateft and 
moil eminent city of the with fide of Spain, and has a great and conftant re fort of foreign 
fiiips thither, as well as much fhipping of its own, and an extended commerce. 

Until the clofe of this century, or before the year 1300, according to Penfionary De Witt’s 
Intereft of Holland, part ii. chap. 1. “ There was but little commerce in the province of Hoi* 
u land, and its cities were few and fmalL” And, in part iii. chap. 3. he obferves, That 
66 moil of the ancient cities of Holland were opprefied, fo long as they had their particular 
“ lords, who ufed to rellrain and overawe them, as well as the open country, by forts and caf- 
“ ties ; and would not fuffer them to be walled and fortified for the fecurity of the Inhabitants; 
“ as appears by Haerlem, Delft, Leyden, Amfterdam, Gouda, Gorcura, &c. But thofe 
« cities afterwards enjoying more freedom under their indigent, unarmed earls, when they 
« made ufe of them tt> overpower the ancient Holland nobility and gentry, who likewife op- 
<< prefled their own fmall cities, they,” tliatis, the cities of Holland, “ did, about the year 
•< 1300, begin to gain the Flemifh and Brabant manufactures, which forfook their former 
places of abode : but they loft moil of them again about the. year 1450, or foon after, when 
' “ our Earls,” u e. the Dukes of Burgundy, “ were able, by- their forces, to fubdue all thofe 
« cities/' In the next century we fhall fee mpre on this fubjeCL 
Mr, Petyt, In his Vindication of the Ancient Rights of the Commons of England, underpins 
year mentions a league made with France, by King Alexander III. of Scotland, and now rati- 
fied by the Scotifh Parliament, (by that King, ct per pr&iatos, et nobiles* et univerjitates* et com- 
munitates civitatum , et vlllarum) u “ by the prelates, nobles, corporations, atid communities 
« of the cities and towns of Scotland.” Yet it is not very probable that many cities and 
towns even of England, and ftill fewer of Scotland, really merited, at that time, to be con- 
ftantly reprefented in Parliament. Although, for this ratification, it might be judged proper 
to have fuch reprefentatives, and poffibly the French King might defire it to be fo, for the 
greater fecurity! . . 

Dr. William Robertfon, in his Uiftory of Scotland, obferves, that « many caufts contri- 
buted to bring government earlier to perfeaioti In England than in Scotland ; as the rigour 
* ,« of the feudal inftitutlons abated fooner, and its defefts were fupplied with greater facility in 
« the one kingdom than in the other. England led the way in all thofe changes, . and bur- 
** geffes and knights of fhires appeared in the Parliaments of that nation, before they were 
« heard of in burs. Burgeffes were firft admitted into the Scotifli Parliament by King Robert 

K k 2 ** Bruc e. 
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u Bruce, in the year 1326 ; and in the preamble to the laws of King Robert III.” who began 
his reign in 1390, “ they are ranked among the conffiituent members of that aflembly.” 

We fhall, at the clofe of this bufy century 5 briefly relate what we learn concerning an im- 
portant revolution in Afia, viz. tire conquefts of the Mahometans, commonly Ailed the Moors, 
in the Eaft Indies. 

44 It was about the year 1300,” fays the Englifh tranflation of a book, entitled, Portuguefe 
Alia, vol. i. p. 164, &c. 44 that the Mahometan Moors firfl began to conquer India with a 
44 great power from the north, conquering all the Gentiles as far as the kingdom of Canara, 

44 The Moors of Barbary are but few in number in India: and though the conquerors of 
« India now fpoken of, were, and their fuccelfors ftill are, called Moors, yet they were chiefly 
44 compofed of Arabians, Turks, Perfians, Tartars, &c. of the Mahometan religion.” They 
were found by the Portuguefe, at the clofe of the fifteenth century, to have been fettled 
as far as Malacca, and in the-ifle of Sumatra, and were even got to the gemote Molucca ifles, 
a little before the Portuguefe arrived there, 1$. the year 1 500 ; Though lefs numerous eaftward, 
than they were to the weft ward of Cape Comorin, The Portuguefe even found Moors at 
Canton in China. So that when men fpeak of the Moors in India in our days, we are not to 
think otherwife of them than merely as the Mahometan pofterity of thefe conquerors : which 
was necefTary to be obferved in this place, becaufe it has appeared very ftrange to many who 
read only modem accounts of India, how fuch numbers of Moors could go fc far from Barbary, 
(the ancient Mauritania, from which name the word Maur, which we write Moor, is derived) 
the proper country of the Moors. Thofe invaders found numbers of their own religion on 
the Indian coafts, who, it is faid, l^ad been there ever fince the year 900, and Were become 
great traders in all the ports of India, as we have already, in part remarked, under the year 933, 
As thefe conquerors had come from countries nearer to Europe, "they might probably be the 
means of making the Europeans more inquifitive about the ftate of India. For in the two 
following centuries, and till the year 1500, they tranfmitted the rich merchandize of India 
for the ufe of the Europeans, by the way of the Red Sea and the Nile, down to Alexandria ; 
as well as, though lefs frequently, from the Ferfian Gulph up the Euphrates, and from thence 
by caravans to Aleppo. The Moors alfo, in thofe times, are faid to have managed all the 
' commerce of India eaftward, to the Spice Iflands, China, See. as well as weftward towards 
Europe. This method of conveyance was in this year revived by the Soldan of Cairo, who 
dire&ed the Indian merchandize to be landed on the Arabian fhore, and carried over 4 and to 
Mecca, and from thence to Egypt, Lybia, Africa, &c. 

We find fo early 2s in this year, which was the twenty-eighth of Edward I. 44 that veflels 
44 of gold were, by a£t of Parliament, to be marked, after being allayed by the company 
of goldfmiths of London : and that no goldfmith fhall thenceforth make any veflel, jewel, 
44 or any thing of gold' or filver, except it be of good and true allay. That is to fay, gold of 
44 a certain touch, and filver of the fterling allay at leaft, or of better. No filver veflel fhall 
44 depart out of the hands of the workers, until allayed and marked by the wardens of the 
44 craft 5 and that they work no worfe gold than of the touch of Paris. Gravers, or cutters 
41 of Clones and feals, fhall give every one their juft weight of filver and gold. AH the good 
44 towns of England where any goldfmiths dwell, fhall govern themfelves by this ftatute, in 
14 Eke manner as thofe of London, And one of the trade fhall come to London from every 
6i good town, for all the reft of the trade there, to be afeertained of their touchy” . * 


from 
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From all which it appears, that wealth and luxury began to fhew themfelves in England 
much more now than in earlier times; 

The Venetians, in this thirteenth* century, according to Voltaire, &c- were the only people 
that had the fecret of making chryftal looking-glaffes. 

He alfo thinks there were fome clocks in Italy, particularly at Bologna. 

u The other parts of Europe, at this time,” fays that author, in his General BIftory of 
Europe, 44 were far from haying fuch cities as Venice, Genoa, Bologna, Sienna, Pifa, and 
“ Florence. And in the towns of France, Germany, and England, they had fcarce any. 
44 but thatched houfes ; and the fame might be faid of the poorer towns in Italy. 

44 And although thefe countries were over-run with woods, they had not as yet learned to 
44 guard againfl the cold by the means of chimnies, the kitchen excepted an invention fa 
44 ufeful and ornamental to our modern apartments. The cuftom then was, for the whole 
44 family to lit ^in the middle of a fmoaky hall, round a large fiove, the funnel of which puffed 
44 through ^the cieling.” ■» 

Lafflamma,” fays Voltaire, 44 who wrote in the fourteenth century, complains, that 
44 frugality and fimplicity had given way to luxury. He therefore regrets the times of the 
44 Emperor Frederic Barbaroffa, of the twelfth century, and of the Emperor Frederic II. of 
44 the thirteenth century, when in Milan, the capital of Lombardy, they eat flefh-meat but 
u three times in a week. Wine* was then very fcarce : they had no idea of wax-candies, and 
44 even thofe of tallow were deemed luxury ; fo that even the better fort of people ufed fplin— 
41 ters of wood Inftead of candles. They wore woollen Ihirts ; and r the moll confiderable 
44 -citizens gave not above one hundred livres for their daughters portions. But now,” fays 
Lafflamma, 44 we wear linen ; the women drefs inlfilk gowns, fome of which are embroidered 
44 with gold and lilvet, aifthiiey have two thoufand livres for their portions, and have their 
44 ears adorned with gold pendants. Table linen was very fcarce in England ; wine was fold 
44 only by apothecaries as a cordial ; private houfes were all of wood in Paris, as well as in 
44 London : it was reckoned a kind of luxury to ride in a two-wheeled cart in the ill-paved 4 
** and dirty ftreets of Paris, it being forbidden to .citizens wives by King Philip the Fair. — 
4 ‘* Let no one prefume*” fays an edia of Charles VI; “ to treat with more than a fouptand 
44 and two difties,” The ufe of filver knives and forks, Spoons, and cups, was a greatjpiece 
44 of luxury. Money was exceeding fcarce in many parts of Italy, and much more in F ranee, 
44 in the twelfth, thirteenth, and Fourteenth centuries* The Florentines andLombards^who 
u were then the only people that carried on any trade in France and England, together with 
44 the. Jews their brokers, ufually, extorted twenty percent* for the intereft of money. Great 
44 ufury is the infallible fign of public poverty !— Yet it was quite otherwife with the great 
trading cities of Italy, where alone the people. enjoyed convenience and opulence, whilft the 
44 people of the northern parts of Europe, and alfo of Spain,, had only barbarous fcudaLcuf- 
u toms* unGert^ji* . tumultuous, and fuperftitious witchcrafts, &C.” 


F©triu 
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Emperors of Germany. 
Albert I. to 1306 
Henry VII. to 1312 
•An. Interregnum 
.Louis V. to 1345 
CHARLEsIV.tO I377 
Wencesl aus to 1 399 
Rupert to 1400 
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ufually of Spain) . 


Ferdinand 
IV, to 
Alphonso 
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„ Cruel) to 

Henry II. to 1379 

John I. to 1390 

Henry III. to 1400 
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1312 

•■1350 
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Kings of England . 
Edward I, to 1307 

II. to 1327 

III. to 1377 

Richard II. to 1399 
Henry IV, to 1400 
and beyond . 


Kings of Scotland. 
JOHNBALIOL,tO 1306 

Robert L 1 
(Bruce) to J 
David II. to 
Edward Ba 
liol refign- 
ed to 

Robert II. toJ 
Robert III. to r 1400 
and beyond . 


1329 
1370 


Kings of Denmark. 
Eric VII. to 1319 
Christopher 

II. to i '334 

III. to ] *375 
Ol AusV.(who 1 

p annexed Nor- ^1387 
way) to J 
Margaret y 
(Queen of all ( 
thethreenor- ^1400 
them King- I 
Boms) to J 
md beyond . 


Kings of Frances 
Philip IV. ' 

(the Fair) to 
Louis X. to 
Philip V. to 
Charles IV. 

Jthe Fair) to 
Pxulv VI. 

(called the 
Courtier) to 
John, to 
Charles V. T o 
(the Wife) toFS 80 
Charles VI. to 1400 
and beyond . . 


} 1314 

' I3l6 
1322 

•} 1327 

1350 
1364 


The CHARACTER op the FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


The thara&er of this century is of much greater importance to mankind than any, or per- 
haps than all the preceding ones, confidered in a purely mercantile fenfe. Great improve- 
, meats are effefted in naval commerce throughout the greatefl: part of Europe, and in the di- 
menfions of ihippmg, moreefpecially in Italy, Spain, the Hans- towns, and the Netherlands ; 
u by which, gradual approaches were making towards conflituting the remarkable difference which 
has fince fo eminently appeared between nations, in proportion to their greater or leffer culti- 
vation of foreign commerce, and of manufactures, fifheries, mines, and other commercial 
improvements. Yet Mr. Rymer, in the Dedication to the late Queen Anne of his third vo- 
lume of the Feeder a, tells her very truly, <fi That tiiefe were times of great ftruggle and di for- 
der all Europe over, and the darkeft period of times.’ 1 And the fuppofed Royal Author of 
the Memoirs of the Houfe of Brandenburgh fpeaks much to the fame effe£t, fit. “ That ig- 
** norance was at its highefi pitch in this and the next fucceeding century/ 1 The lands of 
.England, it is true, ftill continued to be extremely cheap, of which fome very memorable in- 

■ ffances 
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3300 fiances are exhibited, chiefly owing to there being as yet but very few purchafers : yet the rate 
of living, and the prices of molt of the neceffaries of life were confiderably rifen fince the be- 
ginning of the preceding century. The great King Edward HI. of England, attentively ob- 
ferving the vaft benefits accruing to the Netherlands from their extenflve woollen manufac- 
ture, the principal material of* which they owed chiefly, if not folely, to his own kingdom ; 
viewing alfo the beauty, populoufnefs, opulence, and ftrength of their cities, the neatnefs and , 
wealth even of their villages, whilft thofe of his kingdom were moftly poor, ill-built, fmall, 
and thin of people; and reflefting that the province of Flanders in particular was thereby be- 
come fo opulent and potent, as to be a dangerous neighbour to England, more efpecially when 
in alliance with France; he determined to attempt the removal of every obftacle in order to - 
attain the fame benefits and advantages to himfelf and his people. 

Had this Prkice folely confined himfelf to the purfuit of the woollen manufacture, that 1 
great point would have been fooner and more effectually accomplifhcd ; but his earneft purfuit 
of the conqueft of France occasioned no fmall fufpenfion of the other point, by its depriving 
his kingdom of much wealth and people. Yet although that towering projeCt proved abortive, , 
and that, in the end, he lived long enough to fee all his extenfive conquefU in France ravifhed 
from him, the fingle town of Calais only excepted, (and a truly happy fight it was, or ought 
to have been, for the Englilh nation, had they then as clearly perceived, as we at prefent do, 
the infinite mifehief which would have been the inevitable confequencc of his fuccefs ;) he, 
however, lived long enough, to fee his more falutary fcherae of the woollen manufacture 
generally eftablilhed throughout England, though Qnce, by regular degrees, much improved. 
He alfo enaCled more and better laws for the advancement of commeice than all his prede- 
ceffors had done. The filverl coins of the two lifter-nations .of England and Scotland having 
been the fame in weight, value, figure, and denomination, from time immemorial, down to 
the middle of this century, they for that natural reafon mutually and freely circulated in both 
kingdoms to that period; but the Scots beginning now firft to leffen the intrinfic value of their 
coin, but {till preferring the old denominations, England was at length obliged totally to 
prohibit their paffmg in payment. The iivre, or pound of France, which originally weighed 
twelve ounces of filver, or a pound Troy, was, in this century, funk to the fixth part of that 
- weight, or to the fixth part of a pound fterling. Although gold coins had been early in ufc 
among tlie ancient Afiatics, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, yet, from the overthrow of , 
the weftern Roman empire, until near the clofe of the laft, or the beginning of this fourteenth : 
century, we do not find any gold coins in ufe, even in the free Hates of Italy, who, without 
doubt, had them the firft of any part of Europe, weft of the Greek empire. In England, the 
firft gold coins were not {truck till the year Y 344. In the fame, country, foreign merchants 
were frill hardly and impoliticly treated, by means of the exclufive charters granted to London 
and other cities and towns. The ports of the eaftern coaft of England had, by this time, en- * 

* -gaged in a confiderable trade with the Hans-Towns of Germany, and alfo with thofe of Pruffia 
and Livonia, tire voyages t<x which places being the moft diftant that were undertaken by the ■ 
Englilh, before they reforted to the countries within the, Mediterranean Sea. Next after Lon- 
don, the city of Briftol made the greateft figure of any place in England, in -commerce tod 
- {hipping, during this century, and probably long before, as well as it has done ever fince ; 
which appears* in a great meafure, from its affording the highefi loans of money to- the crown 
of any other place,' London excepted. This century, moreover* furnilhes us. with the moft 
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130a diftinft account of the full quota of the maritime fervice of the Cinque Ports to the crown in 
time of war. Many improvements are made in Europe, and particularly in England ; clocks 
are firft brought thither, and law-pleadings firft ordained to he in the Englifh language, &c. 
The iflands of the Madeira, and of the Canaries, are fully difcovered and fettled, and were 
foon after planted with vines and fugar-canes : thefe iftands are fiace known to have greatly 
affiftedj;he commerce of the feveral trading nations of Europe, both by their product and com- 
modious fituation : fo that, if it were neceffary for us to afcertain a period to the times called 
the middle-ages, we might, poffibly, with fome reafon, fix on the latter end of the reign of 
the great King Edward III. .Scotland, we find, had commerce with the Netherlands from 
the very commencement of. this century, and probably much further back. The invention of 
the gilling and pickling herrings, at the clofe of this century, as ftill in ufe, has proved a 
great addition to the commerce of Europe, and more particularly to the Hollanders ; and the 
inundation of the Texel happening very near that period, afforded me^ns for Amfterdam to 
take its firft great commercial flight, by engfoffing the greatefFpart of the fiftxing, and of the 
Baltic trades. '.Although the Hans-T owns ftill enjoyed, throughout all this century, a great 
and fiourifhing commerce, yet the NetherJand cities, and more efpecially the great and wealthy 
city* of Bruges, began now to eclipfe the Hanfeatic ones both in commerce and opulence. In 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, their famous Queen Margaret is faid to have made fuch 
regulations, as laid the foundations for future commerce : it was in her reign that we firft 
meet .with any .mention in hiftory of the copper mines of Sweden ; which country, indeed, came 
very ‘late into any degree of foreign commerce., Spain, by which name liiftorians, in thofe 
times, generally meant the monarchy of Caftile, though it is fometimes made to comprehend 
both modern Spain and Portugal, had fome foreign commerce, carried on by large fhip/, 
called carricks, long befoife France, or indeed any other nation of the Weft, except the free 
cities of Italy and the Hans-Towns. To conclude, this century made various greafimprove- 
meats in commerce, manufafhires, and navigation, and has therefore required a more con- 
siderable place in our work than any preceding century. We may alfo remark, that, during 
the contefts in the courfe of this century between the Anti-Popes, as alfo in the ftruggles be- 
tween the pretenders to the imperial throne, Italy was in a continual flame with civil broils, 
^ fo that in feveral parts of it, according to Petavius and others, many princes and great men 
affumed to themfelves the rule and government of cities ; many of whom Pope Benedift XIL 
legitimated as Princes of the fame, that they might be ready and willing to help and defend 
Iiim againft Lewis of Bavaria the Emperor, ele&ed by one party of the German Princes, 
whilft his -HoMnefs favoured the pretenfions of Frederic of Auftria to the Imperial throne. 

1301 We have feen and traced the antiquity of the famous woollen manufa&ure of the Nether- 
lands, as far back as the year 960. It continued increafing for above four hundred years after, 
and was much taken off by France, Germany, and England. Yet, as all things are liable to 
abufe, it happened, about this time, that the halls of thofe Netberland cities, who had at firft 
made reftri&ive laws, under pretence of preventing deceit by the debating of thofe manufac- 
tures, (exaftly anfwerable to our own mechanical companies in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land) but which were, in reality, principally intended for fixing and confining them to the 
cities alone, forced, at length, much of this weaving trade out of the cities, where thofe halls 
excrcifed their reftraints, into the villages. The wars between France and Flanders drove it 
back from thofe villages to Tienea and Louvain* in Brabant. u The Brabanters,” fays the 

great 
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I 3 01 § rea ^ Penfionary De Witt, in®his judicious book entitled the Intcreft of Holland, u nothing 
“ wifer than the Flemings, ran into the like rellraining laws of the halls, of laying hmpofts 
the manufafture ; which imprudent methods had before occasioned many tumults and 
uproars amongft the weavers in Flanders : for, in the year 1300, in a tumult at Ghent, two 
“ magiftrates and eleven other citizens were {lain. In the year following above one thoufand 
five hundred perfons were flain at Bruges on the fame account. And in a fimilar riot, and 
“ on ^ ie f amc fcore, all the magiftrates of Ypres were killed. Some time after this, alfo, at: 
Ci Louvain, in a great tumult of the cloth-weavers and their adherents, fevcral magiftrates 
“ were ‘ m the Council-Houfe, and many of the offenders fled to England, whither they 
“ firft carried the art of drapery. Many other cloth- weavers, with their followers, as well 
u Erabanters as Flemings, difperfed themfelves into the countries beyond the Meufe, and 
into Holland, and, amongft other places, many of them fixed at Leyden.” Tilde cloth- 
workers, which jare faicl to have taken refuge in England, feem to be the fame with thole 
mentioned in the Foedera, under the year 1> i35r, who had licences from King Edward III. 
and privileges granted by him for fettling in England. From this great author we alfo learn, 
46 That the cities of Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres, in Flanders ; and BrufTels, Tienen, and 
iC Louvain, in Brabant; foon loft much of their trade and manufa&ures, partly by the ill- 
46 judged me afures already related, and partly from their earls and dukes becoming fo power- 
“ ful as to make war againft thofe and the other great trading cities of the Netherlands, whole 
u cloth-trade, fifhery,* and traffic were, on that account, gradually driven out of the land: 
u whereas,” fays Mr. De Witt, (who, however, mufl ftill be confidered as a ftaunch repub- 
lican, and ever glad of an opportunity to exprefs his averfion to the monarchy and power of 
a Stadtholder or Angle governor) u it is manifeft, Sy the prefent manufactures, fifheries, and 
46 foreign traffic of the united Netherland ^provinces, that 'commerce thrives heft in free go- 
u vernnients ; for when our earls or dukes were fo weak and ill-armed, that they were forced 
to fubmit to thofe cities that fiourifhed by traffic, and could not oppofc the true intcreft of 
“ the merchants, commerce then fiourifhed.” 

At the beginning of this century, the city of Bruges was arrived to fuch a pitch of grandeur 
and wealth, by its vaft commerce, that Philip the Fair, king of France, being here in the 
year 1301, with his Queen Jane, they were both aftonifhed, fays Louis Guicciardini, m his 
djfficription of the Low Countries, at the magnificence and riches of that city. It feems the 
ladies of Bruges put her Majefty out of all patience, to fee how fplendidly they were decked 
with jewels and rich attire ; fo that flic broke out into this paffionate fpeech ; u I had. thought 
u that I was the only Queen here, but I find here are .above fix hundred hefide myfelf Queens 
“ in this city.” * * 

In this fame year, groats, or grofTes of filver, are faid to have been firft coined in Bohemia, 
. then a powerful kingdom. 

130a Moft authors fix on the year 1302 for the date of the incomparable invention, or difeovery* 
of the mariner’s compafs, or magnetic needle, for the dire&ion of fhips at fca. The inventor 
was Flavio de Gioia, a native of Amalfi, an ancient commercial city in the kingdom of 
Naples ; in commemoration of which, this verfe of one Anthony of Palermo is recorded’ by 
the Neapolitan hiftorians, viz. 

u Prim a dedit nantis ufum magnHis AmaJphhP 

By which it is underftood, that as the poles of the magnet, or loadflqnc, anfwcred, to the 
Vol. I* LI • poles 
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1302 poles of the world, it could alfo communicate that wonderful property to an iron needle, 
placed on a chart, marking the points of the world. 

The power of the magnet to attraft iron was known to the Ancients, and is mentioned by 
Plato, Ariftotle, and Pliny ; but its dire&ive power, to caufe a piece of iron touched with it 
to point north and fouth, is undoubtedly of a later date. 

Goropius, according to Morifotus, infills that the inventors of this wonderful pyxis nautica , 
•or compafs, to be cither Danes or Germans, becaufe the thirty-two points on it are written 
and pronounced in the Dutch or Teutonic language, by all nations ufing the fea; though this 
may, perhaps, only prove the improvement of the compafs by the Teutonic people. For it 
is agreed by every one, that, at the firft, there were only the four Cardinal points, or at molt 
eight points named on the compafs, which eight winds had been fo named by Charlemagne, 
as has been obferved under the year 790 ; and that Emperor {till ufing the Teutonic tongue, 
(though with fomc alteration from its original dialed) from thence thoih of Bruges might na- 
turally continue the other twenty-four points in the fame language, as the-bringing them to 
thirty-two points is ufually aferibed (fays V erftegan, he.) to the people of Bruges in Flanders, 
where the Teutonic dialed is ftill in ufe. Others, continues Morifotus, aferibe the difeovery 
of the compafs to Marco Polo of Venice, who, on his return from China about the year 1260, 
communicated that fecret to the Italians. Some indeed have formerly thought, that what is 
called verforia by Plautus was the magnetic needle, and was confecpently known to the An- 
cients ; but the learned feem now to be of opinion, that this verforia was nothing more than 
a rope which turned the fail. 

There are alfo two other Frenchman, Mezerai and Monf. Huet, bifhop of Avranches, who 
will only allow Flavio de Gioia the honour of having rendered the compafs more perfed and 
pradicable; and declare it to be a more ancient difeovery, as they find mention of it, or of 
fomething refemhling it, in feveral authors prior to this period. Bifhop Huet feem s pofitive, 
that it was in ufe among the French pilots above forty years before Marco Polo’s time, as ap- 
pears,. fays he, from fo me verfes of Guyot de Provins, a French' poet, mentioned by Fauchct, 
who lived about the year 1200. Notwithftanding all which, the general confent of authors 
give it Flavio de Gioia of Amalfi, who, according to Abraham Orteli us and others, ufed it 
"only for the eight principal winds or points, till it was improved, as we have already related, 

. ^by the people of Bruges, to thirty-two points. Neither, indeed, does this excellent invention 
feem to have been generally known and ufed even long after Flavio’ s time, as appears too 
* plainly, from the P ortuguefe 5 creeping along the Chores, even fo late as their firft difeoveries 
on the weft coafts of Africa in the fifteenth century : yet the Portuguefe ought to have the 
honour and juftice done them to acknowledge, that the ufe of .the aftrolabe, the tables of de- 
' dination, with other aftronomical and arithmetical rules, applicable to navigation, were their 
inventions ; and it is highly probable alfo, that the fea-charts, made by the brother of Colum- 
bus in England, were their invention. It is true, the Engliih pretend not to the invention 
of tile compafs, as feveral other nations have done, yet they arc faid to be the contrivers of 
the 010ft convenient method of fufpending the box which contains the magnetic needle, fo as 
to keep it always horizontal. The variation of that needle, or its declination from the true 
north point, was difeovered by Sebaftian Cabot, in the year 1500 ; and 'the inclination^ * or 
dipping, of that needle, when hung fo as to play vertically to a point beneath the horizon,, 
was firft difeovered by Robert ’Norman, an Englifhman, in 1576, as have been many other 
leffer improvements in the inftrutnents for navigation by our nation? neither ought we by 
, ; ‘ , any 
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1302 any means to forget Lord Napier’s difcovery of Logarithms, fo ufefui In our arithmetical 
operations for nautical as well as other purpofes. Laftly, the variation of the variation, or the 
different declinations of that needle at different times in the fame place, was firft difcovercd by 
our countryman Gellibrand, about the year 1634; though fome attribute the merit of this 
difcovery to Gaffendi a French mathematician. So much fee me cl neecffary to be faid on this 
Incomparable invention, and on fome of the other nautical improvements, which, as It were, 
fprung naturally from it. Endlefs are the encomiums juftly bellowed by ail maritime nations 
on the mariners compafs, for the benefit of navigation and commerce, - 

The invention of this moft excellent and ufefui Jnflrument, let every maritime nation upon 
improvements or difeoveries, by which means, things "utterly unknown before, were con- 
tinually adding to the more perfeft accomplifhmcnt of it. Nothing can make the contrail 
flronger, than to view and compare the timorous coafting of the old navigators, who fclclom 
had the courage to venture out of fight of the ffiore, vrith the exa&ncfs which, in thefc times, 
a fhip, for initance, can fail from the Lizard Point in Cornwall, and dirc&ly make or arrive 
at one of the final! ifles of the Azores in the Atlantic Ocean, far diftant from any land : though 
in the darkeft weather, deprived of the comfort and ufe of the heavenly luminaries, and of 
every other mark from Heaven, earth, or fca, for his guide, the modern navigator fecurely 
fails on, generally knowing with great ex aftnefs by his reckoning where he is, and how far 
diftant from his intended port. In fhort, a voyage which, before this invention, was ufed to 
laft three years, can itow be performed, with -greater fafety, in as many months. 

By the help of this noble Inftrument it was that the Spaniards made their difeoveries of a 
new weftern world, the Portuguefe the way by fea to India and China, and the Englifh and 
Dutch the feveral ufefui difeoveries towards the N 3 rth Pole ; all which, but for the compafs, 
would have probably ftilb remained unknown ; and all the wealth acquired from fuch difeo- 
veries, and moft of the knowledge obtained in confequence thereof, would never have been 
poffclfed. 

During the two laft centuries, and moft part of 'this fourteenth century, the republic of 
Genoa had flourifhed as well in military fkill at land, as in commerce and naval power ; fo 
* that Petrus Baptifta Burgus, in his book De Dominio ferenlffmia? Genueofis Republic® in 
Mari Liguftico,, printed at Rome, in the year 1641, lib. ii. cap. 8, affirms, “ That of, fuch 
“ credit were the Genoefe foldiery, and principally their archers, that the Princes both of 
« France and Italy did not efteem their armies to be compleat, without, they had, a body of 
«< Genoefe archers therein : fo that the Genoefe troops were wont to be retained in the fer- 
vice of foreign potentates, in the fame manner as the Swifs are in modern times, and ia 
u high pay.” 

Under this year, we have an authentic voucher, in the fccond volume of Kymeris Foedera, 
p. 91 1, of the precife number of fhips with which all the Cinque Ports were obliged to fupply 
our English Kings in their wars. It is a precept of King Edward L then at war with Scot- 
land, direfted to , the cuftos or warden, and the barons and bailiffs of the Cinque Ports, to 
fend out their fhips for that fervice, a ftotum firvhium navlum quod nobis dehem) fays, the King, 

' which whole quota, was jfiftyTeven fhips, well furnifhed for war. Ncverthelefs, for the 
« prefent, ^ the King contents himfelf with their fending only twenty-five fhips to rendezvous 
« at Berwick; provided, however, that thefc twenty-five fhal! cany ia them as many failors, 
« &c. as the whole fifty-feven fliips arc bound to have.” Yet he does not therein fpetify that 
number of failorc, &c. 
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1302 In the fame year, we have a ftatute in the thirty-firft of King Edward I. for afcertaining the 
former ftandard of Englifh coins, and of meafures of capacity. 

“ L An Englifh penny, ftill the largeft coin in England, which is alfo called a fterling, 
4€ round and without clipping, fhall weigh thirty -two grains of wheat well dried, and gathered 
cc out of the middle of the ear. II. And twenty of thofe pence, or twenty penny weights, 
<c ftiall make an ounce. III. And twelve of thofe ounces fhall make a pound.” Thus the 
money, by this new ftatute, was ftill to be thrice the weight of our modern money. By this 
ftatute alfo, eight pounds weight made a gallon of wine, and eight gallons of wine meafure 
made a bufhel of London, which is the eighth part of a quarter. 

Edward I. now puhliftied his charter, or declaration, of his prote&ion and privileges grant- 
ed to foreign merchants ; and alfo afeertained the culloms or duties which thofe foreign mer- 
chants, in return for this charter, were to pay on merchandize exported and imported. 
Upon the grounds of this famous charter, ftiled Charta Mercatoria, all hiftorians agree, that 
this King was the firft who eftablifhed the great cuftoms on merchandize. yet 'this charter is 
not in the Fcedera under this King’s reign ; but in vol. IV. p. 361, under the year 1328, the 
fecond year of King Edward III. we have a recital of it, as confirmed by that Prince, viz. 

** The merchants of Almaine, France, Spain, Portugal, Navarre, Lombardy, Florence, 
Provence, Catalonia, his own dutcliy of Aquitaine, Touloufe, Flanders, Brabant, and of 
** all other foreign parts, who ihal'l come to traffic in England, fhall and may fifthly come will 
their merchandize into his cities, towns, and ports, and fell the fame, by wholefale only, 
u as well to natives as to foreigners. And the merchandize called merceries,” which is fomc- 
what difficult to deferibe, being in thofe days, probably, many fmall wares, toys, haberdafhery, 
&c, “ as alfo fpices, they may Iikewife fell by retail. They may alfo carry beyond fea the 
goods they may want in England, paying -the ufual tTuftoms'; excepting wines however, 
which* being once imported, fhall not be re-exported without the King’s fpecial licence. 

, ** He commands all his officers in fairs, , cities, and towns, to do fpeedy or fummary juftice 
** to the faid foreign merchants, agreeable to the law-merchant or cuftoms of merchants : par- 
u tieularly, firft, that on any trial between them and Englifhmen, the jury fhall be one half 
“ foreigners, where fuch can be had. Secondly, that a proper perfon fhall be appointed in 
"~ u London, to be jufticiary for foreign merchants. Thirdly, that there fhall be but one 
“ weight and meafure throughout the kingdom. In confideration of all which, and of the 
16 King’s freeing them from prizage, and all other burdens, the faid foreign merchants fhall 
u pay a cuftorn of two fhillings for every ton of wine which they fhall import, over and above 
€i the old cuftom ; and for every fack of wool which they fhall export forty pence, over and 
“ above the old cuftom of half a mark ; and the like for three hundred woolfels. Item, two 
“ fhilfmgs for every piece of fcarlet cloth dyed in grain ; and one fluffing and fix-pence for 
“ every other dyed cloth, in the dying of which grain fhall be mixed; alfo twelve-pence for 
“ every cloth dyed without any grain, and the like fum for every quintal of wax. They'fhall 
41 Iikewife pay three-pence per pound, ad valorem, for fuch merchandize imported, and alfo 
“ when re-exported, as cannot well be reduced to a certain cuftom in the above manner; fuch 
u as filk, farcenets, lawns, corn, horfes, and other live cattle, and many other kinds of mer- 
46 chandize both imported and exported, over and above the old cuftoms on fuch kinds of 
“ merchandize.” In vol. III. p. 269, of the Fcedera, we find Philip the Fair, king of France* 
writing, in the year 1311, to King Edward II. to have the French merchants releafed from 
this three-peace per pound : but Edward replied, that as a full Englifb Parliament had granted 

that 
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1302 that cuftom to his father, by both Englifh and foreign merchants, on account of the many fpe- 
cial liberties and immunities which he bellowed on them in perpetuity, he mull therefore confult 
his Parliament before he can give any determinate anfwer. This charter is declared to be 
perpetual ; and it is therein alfo declared, “ That the faid foreign merchants fhould hereafter 

be liable to no execution, flop, or loan, either on themfelves or on their goods.” 

From this famous Charta Mercatoria we learn, that there were known and eftablifhed cuf~ 

*’ toms or duties long before this time, both on importation and exportation, although the par- 
ticulars of them all cannot now be fpecified. The feas of Europe, in thofe ruder times, being 
frequently infefted by pirates, it became necefFary,* for the proteftion of commerce, to have 
fhips ready to guard the feas ; in return for which, we fhall find the molt ancient tribute paid 
! to our Englilli Kings, was the duties on importation of merchandize, under the two deno- 
minations of prifage and cuftoms. The former, u e. prifage, was paid in kind, by taking a 
determined patf of the goods for the King’s ufe, at a price to be fet by the King, and called 
the King’s price, whicli was always lower* than the current price; for infiance, one ton of 
wine in ten, and fo of other merchandize. But by this charter, prifage was remitted to mer~ 
chant-flrangers, and inftead thereof a duty was laid of three-pence in the pound, called the 
petty cuflom, on all home commodities exported, over and above the great cuftoms ; and alfo 
on all goods imported, excepting wines, upon which we have feen there was two fhillings per 
ton laid, fince named the butlerage duty. 

Cuftom w r as a duty or fubfidy, on our native commodities exported, as wool, leather, lead, 
and tin ; and being the moll ancient, they were then called the great cuftoms ; but, fince thofe 
early times, the alterations and additions in the ^uftoms are almoft infinite, fo that it now 
takes up great part of a man’s time to make himfclf a perfeft mafter of them ; being one of the 
many evils refulting from our national impdens, and a grievous load on our general commerce 
and man u failures. 

Notwithstanding thefe duties, which King Edward L now obliged foreign merchants to 
pay, yet he did not abolifh the feemlngly cruel hardlhips which they had long been laid under 
in England, of one foreigner’s being liablefor the debt, and even punifhable for the crime of 
another. The monopolizing privileges of London, and of other cities and towns, making 
them continually jealous of foreigners, as interfering with them, our people acculed “the 
foreigners coming to trade amongft us, of underfelling our own merchants, and of, being 
fpies on the fecrets of our commerce, for the benefit of their own refpeSfive countries. 

On the other hand, we fhall here obferve how much more wifely the earls and people of 
Flanders then afted towards foreigners, by the following in fiance. The Scotilh nation 
had* traded, in very early times, to Flanders, Brabant, and other parts of the Netherlands ; 
but King Edward |l. being at war with the Scots and their King, Robert Brace, and pre- 
tending to the fovereignty of Scotland, as his father bad alfo done, he folicited Robert, earl 
of Flanders, to break off all trade and correfpondence with that nation r to which requeft the 
Earl of Flanders made the following authentic anfwer^ as it is in Rymer’s Foedera, vol. III. 
p. 771, “ our country of Flanders is common to all the world, where every perfon finds free 
“ admiffion. Neither can we with-hold this privilege from perfons concerned in Commerce, 
“ without bringing ruin and deftruftion on ®ur country. If the Scots "tooth into our ports, 
“ and our fubjedts go to theirs, it is not thereby our intention, nor that of our fubjedts, to 
“ encourage them in their error, but merely to carry on our traffic, without taking part with. 
« them.” By thefe very methods of affording protection and encouragement to # nations 

to 
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to come and trade, and to fettle amongft them ; the-Netherland provinces, and more efpecially 
Flanders and Brabant, were then become, what Holland, by the fame means has fince been, 
the mofl populous countries of any in Europe, having their cities filled with moll eminent 
traders, and their whole country with the bell manufa£turers, and moll curious artizans, being 
the center of all the commerce of the wellern world without the Straits of Gibraltar. 

1 303 We have already, under the year 1254, &c. from the Feeders, given the quantum of three 
royal or princely .dowries ; by which may be partly guefied the fcarcity of money in that age. 
Another inftance in this century wc fhall give under the year 1303, from vol. ii. p. 928 of the 
Foedera, on a peace being made between England and France, and Guienne reftored to King 
Edward L It is the contraft of marriage between Prince Edward, eldeft fon of King Edward I. 
and Ifabella, daughter of the French King, Philip the Fair ; by which it appears, that her 
dowry was eighteen thoufancl livres tournois yearly, equal to about four thoufand pounds fter- 
ling, or twelve thoufand pounds of our modern money. King Edwardjiimfelf had formerly 
married King Philip the Fair’s filler, Margaret, whofe dowry die fettled at ^fifteen thoufand 
livres; and on this marriage of his fon, he augmented his Queen’s jointure to twenty thou- 
fand livres yearly. 

In this year, Foedera, vol. ii. p. 930, &c. King Edward the Firflfs Exchequer at Weftmin- 
ftcr was privately broke into, and robbed of the large fum of one hundred thoufand pounds 
ftcrling. The abbot and monks of Welhni niter, within whofe limits or jurifdiftion the Ex- 
chequer was, were, on this account, imprifoned in the Tower of 'London, and were indicted 
for this robbery, though afterwards acquitted. Whereupon the chief of the ipciety of Lom- 
bard merchants of Florence, named the Frefcobaldi, who had lived till then in great favour 
with King Edward, and who was a great manager of his cuftoras, having fled into Italy with 
much of this King’s treafure, was there fecyred by King Edward’S dircdlion, probably upon 
account of this robbery ; which is all we can fay about it. '' L*/ 

The Emperor Albert I. though- in other refpefts a wife Prince, according to Hef : S^lS||ll|ory 
of the German Empire, fuffered his officers tq treat the Swifs with fo much rigohr at this 
time, that the fmail cantons of Switz, Ury, and Underwaiden took up arms, and expelling 
Ills officers, they entered into a confederacy for their mutual defence for ten years ; and after- 
awards, by perpetuating the fame, they Ihewed the way to the other cantons, and to the Gri- 
fons, with what they called their other confederates, to efiablifh their liberty and independence 
in a foederai union, remaining firm to this day, by the name of the Helvetic Confederacy, or 
Republic of Switzerland ; though, in faft, made up of many independent republics, clofely 
allied/ The Swifs having affifted tlic Emperor Louis the Godly, in the ninth century, againft 
the Saracens, when they invaded Italy, he fuffered them, on that account, to enjoy their 
barren and mountainous country in.their own way, remaining there in obfeurity and poverty 
for, near four hundred years, till the revolt abovd-mentioned ; which fome, however, relate as 
having happened in 1307, by means of the well-known flory of William Teh’s refufing to 
falute the Auftrian governor’s hat, placed on a pole in the market-place ; which revolt the 
Emperors were not well able to fugprefs, at a time that the Guelph and Ghibeline factions 
were at their height* 

^304 We now meet with the firft infiance of the maritime ftrength of the Hollanders, in a naval 
engagement between William Earl of Holland, fon of John I L who rendered himfelf very 
, famous by this great viftory over Guido Dampier, Admiral of Flanders, before the port of 
Zlrickzee^in which* fays Morlfotus* in his Orbis AJaritimus, lib. ii. cap. 13. ten thoufand 
V. ' " " Flemings 
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1304 Flemings were killed in fight, or drowned, befides vaft numbers made prifoners with their 
fhips- The fame Prince had feveral other fea fights with the Flemings and their auxiliaries. 
At another time,, continues Morifotus, Earl William’s fleet, commanded by Grimaldi, a 
Genoefe admiral, fought Dampier near the faid town of Zirickzee ; when, to prevent their 
fhips from being feparated by the tide, &c. they joined them together with iron chains or 
hooks ; whereas the Flemings fattened theirs only with ropes ; the Hollanders therefore cutting 
j*the ropes in the night-time, the Flemifh fhips were thrown into diforder, and dafhed againft 
each other, and their Admiral Dampier was taken, with the lofs of eleven hundred men, be- 
fide fhips. ' Morifotus adds, that neither before, nor fi nee the Admiral Grimaldi, do we find 
any admiral of Holland mentioned, through the negligence of hiftorians, wiio have totally 
omitted the famous a£ts and exploits of cither Hollanders or Flemings, until the year 1491, 
when we again read of Beverius, an admiral of Zealand. 

In the Feeder, vol. ii. p. 943, we may fee the liigheft complement of men for the belt 
fhips, mfedrin this year for war, in England. King Edward I. now doubly allied to King 
Philip the Fair of France, lends him, perhaps not- very wifely, “ for an expedition againft: the 
“ Flemings, twenty fhips, to be affemblcd at Sandwich, and to be picked out from amongft 
“ the beft and largeft of thole of the feveral ports of London, Sandwich, Winchelfea, Rom- 
“ hale (Romney), Hithe, Rye, Feverfham, Raftings, Southampton, and Portfmouth ; each 
6t of which fhips were to be manned with at leaft forty flout men, and well furnifhed with all 
ec other requifites for war.” The fmall complement of men for each of thofe fhips, fufficiently 
demonftrates the meannefs of fhips for war in thofe days. Though fdme allege, that the har- 
bour of Sandwich was more deep and capacious in $hofe days than at prefent. At this period, 
and for two hundred years after, the Kings of England had no fhips of war that were properly 
their own ; for we have feen,* in ifehe preceding century, that the Cinque Ports, for fondry 
peculiar privileges by them enjoyed, were bound to be always ready with a Rated number of 
their fhips for the ufe of our Kings : but the fhips here mentioned, feem to have been, hired 
from other ports, as well as from the Cinque Ports, for this 1 pedal occafion, and were, with- 
out doubt, the beft and largeft that could be procured in England, as the record itfelf exprefsly 
dire&ed. 

Yet farther to oblige the French King, King Edward I. as appears by the fame volume of 
the Feeder a, p. 944, “ commands all his fuhjefts who were merchants refiding in Flanders, 
44 to withdraw from thence, and to hold no correfpondence there, becaufe,” fays the King, 
44 the faid people of Flanders are the enemies of his friend, the King of France ; who, on his 
“ part, promifes to do the like with refpeft to the Scots, and others of King Edward’s ene- 
mies.” Indeed, his fcheme for the conqueft of Scotland was the true fource of Edward’s 
friendfhip with the French King at this time* Hereupon, Philip, fon to the Earl of Flan- 
ders, and the five good towns thereof, jointly requeft King Edward to revoke the faid order; 
but he anfwered them, that he mutt keep his treaty with King Philip, ’though he fuipended 
the execution of' it till the Midfummer following. King Edward was a penetrating Prince, 

1 and well knew how great a lofs it would be to his own revenue,' and to his iubje£h, ftriftly to 
comply with what the King of France exposed ; but the reftitution of Guienne, and the prb- 
jj life of Philip the Fait hot to give affiftance to Scotland, were the motives for his agreeing 
to a treaty fo diametrically opposite to his own and his people’s in every other rcfpeflh 

The wool of England was now taken off by, the Flemings in foch vaft quantities, by the great 

f ■ increafc 
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increafe of their woollen manufadlures, that a large balance in money was annually brought 
to us. 

In this fame ye.ar tliere feems to have been fome correfpondence between the fhips of Eng- 
land and the ports of Denmark: for, 44 King Edward L having complained to Eric VII. 
64 King of Denmark,, that certain Danifh fubje&s had feized on the fhip and wines of one 
€< John of Yarmouth ; Eric, In anfwer, tells Edward, that juflice fhall be done therein ; and 
ct farther promifes, not only jaftice, but favour likewife, to any Englifh fubjedts who ikin' 
154 refort to his dominions.” — Foedera, vol. ii. p. 249. 

We have before obferved, that the Lombard fociety of the Frefcobaldi, being Florentine 
merchants refid ing in England, had great dealings with King Edward L being not only great 
merchants, and exchangers of money, bat were aifo that King’s receivers of cuftoms on wool 
and leather. They were alfo employed in coining of our money ; but were accufcd of being 
likewife great clippers or di minifliers of it, although ftrongly recommended to our Kings by 
the Popes, as may be fuppofed, for their owp ends. In the fccond volume of the Foedera, 
p. 9S3> we find that King Edward I. applies to them, 44 to fupply his fon, the Prince of Wales, 
u with, two thou land marks fieri ing, for the purchafe of horfes, See. and to bear his other ex- 
44 peaces for his journey to France ; and alfo to advance Mary Queen of France, .Edward’s 
44 mother, five hundred pounds flerling, in part of one thoufand pounds, which he had pro- 
44 mifed her by way of gift.” Thefe drafts on them were probably made, in confequence of 
their being the King’s receivers of liis cuftoms ; yet we hear no more of the hundred thoufand 
pounds of which the Exchequer was robbed the preceding year ; that matter being probably 
made up, though we do not learn in what manner. 

In the fame year, Andronicus Paleologus, the Greek Emperor, granted to the Genoefe the 
ground where Pera now Hands, a mile diftanf from ConftantfiioplC, on which the Genoefe 
built that fuburb, wherein the Chriflians have ufually refided ever fince the Turks conquered 
that empire : yet this was forced to be delivered up to the Turks, on their taking of Con- 
Hantinople. 

In tbofe times, we again find that the people of the Low Countries, particularly thofe of 
Flanders and Brabant, had the fame fpirit for a free and univerfal Commerce, which the Hob 
tenders have £0 fuccefsfully teftified in later times. In the Foedera, vol. ii. p # 963, under the 
year 1305, we find Robert, Earl of Flanders, in a letter to our King Edward I. 44 acknow- 
44 ledging the receipt of the licence which that King had granted to his (Robert’s) fubje£t$, 
u to refort and trade to England, provided they do not fupply his enemies, 'the Scots, with 
u arms and provifions. And he tells Edward, that he has prohibited his fubje&s ffom giving 
44 any aid whatever to the Scots, in their war againft his Majefty,” Yet he fubjoins, like a 
true Netherlander, 44 But as our country has ever been fupported by commerce, and is there - 
44 fore ever free for all merchants to fefort to it, we cannot, neither ought we, in the leafl to, 
44 prohibit the faid Scots from coming, merely for commerce, to our country, as ufual, with 
44 their merchandize, which we are bound to defend from all oppreffion. and wrong. He there- 
64 fore requefts the King to make his licence abfolute, and without any reftriftions.” We 
lhall add, that Earl Robert, in the year 1319, as appears in vol. iii. p. 770 of the Foedera, gave 
the fame anfwer to King Edward II. 44 That he could not hinder the Scots from trading into 
46 Flanders, nor his merchants from trading to Scotland, as has been cuftomary, fince the 
u contrary would bring ruin and defolatlom on his country.” And a fimilar anfwer did ’this 

potent 
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1305 potent and bluftering King Edward L receive the fame year from the cities of Bi-uges and 
Ypres. — Foedera, voL iii. p. 771. 

Neither was Brabant In a lefs fiourifhing condition, in point of commerce and maiiu failures, 
at this time, under their Duke John III. and more efpecially the cities of Antwerp and Lou- 
vain ; the latter of which cities carried on fuch an I m me life woollen trade in the beginning of 
this fourteenth century, that they reckoned upwards of four thou land woollen -drapers, clo- 
" ^iers, or matter-weavers I11 that city, and above one hundred and fifty thoufand journeymen- 

Tbveavers. Though furely the prefent file of this city never could contain fo many people as 
there muft have been in it by this computation ; we muft tlicrefore fuppofe, that, at ieaft, the 
journeymen-weavers did not all live within the city, but perhaps the moft part in the adjacent 
villages. Louvain is indeed ftill a great city, its walls being about fix miles in compafs, 
though there is now much wafte ground within them, which formerly might be built on ; it 
has ftill twelve principal ftreets, and above one hundred Idler ones. 

The city of Wilna, or Vilna, the capital of Lithuania, is faid to have been now built on 
the river Vilna, by Gedimus, Lord of Volbinia. 

The hiftoriographers of the city of London relate, that about the clofe of the reign of King 
Edward I. the trades of that city, which required much fuel, fir ft began to ufe fca-coal, fuch 
as dyers, brewers, &c. againft which pra&ice, fcveral of the nobility, gentry, and others, com- 
plained to the King, as being a public nuifance, when he granted a commiffion of enquiry into 
.the fame : in confequ^nce of which, he iffued a fevere proclamation again the ufe of lea-coals, 
under the penalty of fines, &c, Thofe trades., however, finding the fcarcity and price of wood- 
fuel daily increafing, found it their intereft to make ufe of fea-coal; and notwithftanding this 
.prohibition, they foon after were under the necefiky of being fupplied with that fuel from 
Newcaftle upon Tyne, wjjich has proved a very great benefit to both places. 

In the fecond volume of the Foedera, p, 101&, the Bifhop of St. Andrew’s, the chief pre- 
- late of Scotland, being a prifoner in Winchefter caftle, for fupporting his own King, Robert 
Bruce, we have his daily allowance for the maintenance of himfeif and his fervants, viz. 

/. 5. d. 

For the Bifliop’s own daily expence - - - * 006 

- — one man-fervant to attend him ** - o o % 

. — one boy to attend him likewife - • - - o o ij, 

— a chaplain to fay daily mafs,to him - » - - o a ij. 

Total o 1 o 

Thus, for one (hilling, (ftill equal to three of ours) was the daily expence of that bifhop, 
with his chaplain and two fervants, defrayed. And the bifhop of Glafgow had the very fame 
1 . allowances in his captivity, reckoning neccfiaries about fix times as cheap as in the days we 

live'in. Even King Robert Brace’s Queen, Elisabeth, a prifoner in England, in the year 
1314, was allowed b.ut twenty (hillings per week, or three pounds of our money, for the fuf- 
tenance of herfelf and family, as appears in vol, iii. p. 468, of the Fcedera, 

We have already feen that Yarmouth, in Norfolk, was, in the preceding century, a port of 
commerce ; and by a charter in the year 1306,, and the thirty-fifth of King Edward L we find 
mention made of the herring-fifhery of that port, .and of that of Little Yarmouth and Gorlfton 
adjoining, as having been long praffcifed there. , uodfemper , rctroaiHt temporlbus, nuvts ingre- 

dientes portum ilium in feifona pifeatioms allecis difcarcari fokbant, &cj ." '-The difpute XUi high 
Fol. I. M m at 
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1,305 at this time between Great Yarmouth and the men of Little Yarmouth and Gorlfton, the 
latter claiming a privilege, time out of mind, to have fhips load and unload in their harbours ; 
but the former prevailed, as being a free burgh, which paid to the crown an annual fee-farm 
rent, whereas the two latter were no burghs. Great complaints too are here made againffi their 
foreftalling each other in the fale of merchandize imported, and againft brokers, (abrocatores) 
or buyers up. of goods for others, &c. From all which it appears, there was a confiderablc 
trade here at this time. 

£307 King Edward I. dying in this year, leaves the following legacies, viz. To his fon Thomas* 
ten thoufand marks yearly ; to his fon Edmond, ieven thoufand marks yearly ; to Eleanor* 
his daughter, for her portion, ten thoufand marks, and live thoufand more to buy her appa- 
rel. This laft fum mu ft have been furely meant as a principal fum, of which fhe was to have 
the annual intereft for her apparel. From thefe legacies we may fee already, that money was 
beginning to be more plentiful than in former times, fince one of thofe marks contained as 
much fiiver as two of our modern pounds. * 

As we are not able to fix the exadt year of King Edward the FirfPs reign, we have therefore 
fuppofed it to be in the laft, according to a treatife in folio, printed in the year 1689, entitled, 
The happy future State of England, p. 114, 4 6 that a manufeript in the Bodleian library at 
** Oxford,, makes above eight thoufand nine hundred parifhes in England, exclulive of many 
u chapelries, fince grown up into parfonages.” Flow far this may be the fadfc we cannot de- 
termine ; but fuppofing it true, we may fairly venture to affert, that moft, if not all, of thofe 
parifhes are fince greatly increafed in number of inhabitants, as the Lord Chief Juftice Hale, 
in his Primitive Origination of Mankind, and many good authors, have clearly demonftrated. 

In this fame year we find, by the reconcl volume, p. 1042, of the Foedera, that the Pope 
having collected much money in England by the tenths, kc* King -Edward L lays his injunc- 
tion on the Pope’s Nuncio, “ That neither the Englifh coin, nor fiiver in mafs nor in bul- 
“Tion,. fhall be carried out of the kingdom to the Pope ; but that the fums fo raifed, fhall be 
46 delivered to merchants in England, to be remitted to the Pope by way of exchange, ( per 
viam cambii)” Now, as this could mean nothing elfe but bills of exchange, Gerard Malynes, 
in his Center of the Circle of Commerce, printed in the year 1623, chap. 4, muft be miftaken 
ij^afferting, that merchandizing exchange, that is bills of exchange, was not as yet known. 
Malynes, in that work, tells us, that King Edward I. eftahlifhed an officer, called the royal 
exchanger of foreign monies imported, for Englifh coin ; yet neither in Rymer’s Foedera, nor 
in the Statute-book, do we find any mention of that office, until the year 1331. This order 
of King Edward, however fhews, that in thofe days they were not well acquainted with the 
nature of exchanges ; fince, in effedt, it will turn out the fame to a nation, whether it cx- 
* ports the money in fpecie,.or remits it by bills of exchange ; fince, in either cafe, it fo far con- 
tributes to turn- the balance again fuch a country. This is now well underftood by every one 
who is but flenderly verfed in the theory of commerce. Wherefore, though there be laws frill 
: in Force, prohibiting the exportation of our coin, yet if there be a general balance due by us 
to any one foreign country, and which continues for any length of time, that balance muft 
undoubtedly be made good, either by our own coin carried fecretly abroad, or elfe melted down., 

J into bullion ; (and,: it Is to be feared* too often falfely attefted to be foreign- bullion), or elfe;: 
we rpttft pay the demands by the fale of our merchandize in feme other foreign country, „ 
whither we muft otherwife have carried our money. By paying that debt by merchandize, wc * 
fo far prevent the produce thereof from being returned to us* in either foreign coin or bullion, . 

tv >, . . ox 
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1307 or elfe by bills of exchange, which is the fame thing ; and do fo far therefore leffen the balance 
in our favour with that foreign country : yet this point was not then, nor indeed for almoft 
three centuries later, rightly underftood. 

There being various complaints of mutual grievances between England on one fide, and 
William, Earl of Holland, Zealand, and Hainault, and Lord of Friefeland, on the other, our 
King Edward II. juft come to the crown, “grants,” as appears in Fcedera, voh iil p, xq s 
^ a prote&ion to certain merchants, fent from the faid Earl for fettling thofc difpufces.” He 
alfo, in the year following, grants two others of the fame tenor ; in one of which our King 
complains of the bad treatment which fome merchants of York and Lincoln had met with 
from the Hollanders ; and, in the year 1309, we find that earl again fending his envoys into 
England on the fame errand. 

At a Parliament held at Northampton in the firft year of King Edward II. there was 
granted to that 3 £ing a twentieth part of the moveables of barons, knights, and other freemen ; 
excepting thereout their armour, war-horfes^ robes, jewels, and veffels of gold and filver. And 
the citizens, burgeffes, and tenants of ancient demefnes of the crown, as alfo the clergy, gave a 
fifteenth part of their moveables. 

1308 In thefe times we again find, that Great Yarmouth, in Norfolk, was a place of great traffic, 

as well by means of their herring-fifhery, as by reafon of their other foreign commerce. In 
vol. iii. p. 70, of the Jfoedera, King Edward II. now complains to King Philip the Fair of 
France, of a pirate of Normandy, who had feized a Yarmouth fhip failing from Rouen,, 
freighted with woollen and linen cloth, iron, canvas, cables, gold, and filver, to the value of 
four hundred pounds fterling. » 

Till this year we meet with no treaties of commerce between England and Portugal in the 
Fcedera; but now, in vol. iii. p. 107, we find a letter from DIonyfius King of Portugal, to 
our King Edward II, defiring that Edward would ratify and ftrengthen the agreement and cor- 
refpondence already on foot between the merchants of both nations. To this Edward cor- 
dially aflents, and grants his fafe conduft to all merchants of Portugal reforting to England, 
they paying the ufual cuftoms, &c. 

In this fame year alfo, as we find in vol. iii. p. 1 12, of the Fcedera, King EdwardJK. in 
anfwer to a letter from Ferdinand King of Caftile, agrees, “ That peace be eftablifhed be- 
<fi tween England and Spain, depredations to ceafe, and a mutual free correfpondence %o be 
“ eftablifhed between their fubjefts.” Yet, foon after this agreement, we find frequent com- 
plaints of depredations of the Spaniards on King Edward’s fubjeds of Bayonne, in Gafcony'; 
and alfo in the year 1316, on thofc of Southampton, and deputies appointed to adjnft the fame* 

Thomas, Blount, Efq, in his Fragmenta Antiquitatis, printed in 1679, gives a fample of the 
grandeur and pride of Englifh prelates in thefe times, from a record dated the fecond year of 
Edward II. “ Hugh Courtney, Efq, fon and heir of Sir Hugh Courtney, held the manor of 
“ Slapton in Devonfhire, of the Bifhop of Exeter, by the fervice of being fteward at the In- 
“ ftallatipn feaft of every bifhop of that fee. And that, at the firft coming of every bifhop, 
“ he and his heirs fhali meet him at the eaft gate of the city, when he alights from his faorfe, 
*'* and fhali go a little before him on the right-hand, to keep off the prefs of people, and fhali 
u attend him into the choir of the cathedral at his inftaliation ; at the Feaft ' whereof, he fhali 
u ferve in the firft mefs to the bifhop’s table ; in confideration whereof, he fhali have for hk 
f ' 6 fee, four filver difhes of thole which he fhali fo place at the firft mefs, two falt-fellers, one 

cup whereout the bifhop fhali drink at that meal, one wine-pot, one fpoon, and two bafons, 

M m % ' wherein 
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“ wherein the bilhop ftiall then waft, all to be of filver : provided the faid Hugh, or his heirs*,, 

“ being of full age, do attend this fervice in perfon, if not hindered by ficknefs, or the King’s* 

“ writ, &c. In which cafe, he was to appoint fome worfhipful knight as his deputy, who 
“ ft all fwear that his lord is fick, &c.” Although this does not direftiy relate to com- 
merce, yet it well illuftrates the felicity of our freedom from fuch ecclefiaftical haughtinefs 
and tyranny, which ever was, and ever will be, the greatefl obftruffeion to commerce andjxi- - 
duftry. 

In the third volume, p. 131, of the Foedera, we find’ King Edward- I-I. complaining' to the 
Earls of Namur and Flanders, and to the magiftrates of Bruges, of certain failors, whofe 
fhips were in the port of Swyn, called Eafterlings, who had done great damage to his people 
of Scotland,, and elfewhere, both by fea and land. We have alfo another complaint of that 
King- to the Earl of Flanders, againfl fome of his people, who had robbed a ftip belonging 
to Weymouth. There were alfo various other mutual complaints, at Afferent times, of both 
our merchants and theirs of the Netherlands, in this King’s reign ; for which caufe perfons 
were named on both fides to fettle the differences which arofe. And in the fame volume, 
p. 154, we find fknilar complaints of our merchants to Haquin, King of Nox*way, in the fame 
year, whofe fubjeSs had violently feized on feveral Englift ftips on his coafts. 

As in the preceding year we gave a fample of the grandeur and pride of biftops inftallations^ 
with the foie view of demonftrating the happinefs of our prefent freedom ; we now, from 
one who was well known to be a good bifhop, viz. Dr. Fleetwood, in his ufeful and judicious 
Chronicon Preciofum, fo often already quoted, exhibit another inftance, yet more flagrant, 
of the pride and prodigality of the Prior of St. Auftin’s in Canterbury, for the feaft on his 
inftallation day ; by which, at the fame time, the rates orprices 0/ fundry forts of provifions 
will be amply feen ; though the bifhop obfSrves, that the prices were then reckoned very high. 
Wheat, feven fhillings and twopence per quarter ; malt, fix ftillings ; oats, four ftillings ; 
eleven tons of wine, at two pounds three fhillings and fevenpence halfpenny per ton ; five 
u hundred pounds weight of almonds, at'three halfpence per pound ; three hundred pounds 
** weight of wax, at Sixpence halfpenny per pound ; thirty oxen, at eighteen ftillings each ; 
Jf one hundred hogs, at three ftillings and twopence farthing each ; two hundred Iheep, at 
three fhillings each ; one thoufand' geefe, at threepence three-farthings each; five hundred 
** capons and hens, at threepence each ; four hundred and feventy-five pullets, at three half- 
“ pence each; two hundred pigs, at fixpence each ; twenty-four fwans, at five ftillings and 
tenpence each ; fix hundred rabbits, at fixpence each ; one thoufand earthen pots coft fifteen 
ftillings in all ; nine thoufand fix hundred eggs, at about nine for a penny; faffron and 
pepper coft one pound fourteen ftillings-; for fpices, (pro fpeciebus) twenty-eight pounds ; 
u three hundred ells of canvas, or flax, four pounds; fixteen fhields, (/cutis de) or collars,. 
u of brawn-, at four fhillings and three ^halfpence each ; de fcopis et gachis , to the value of eight 
4< pounds four fhillings.” * u Scopa/ fays- the bifhop, w is a broom or beefom ; but what 
** gacMs figmfies I know not.’ 3 ' What the “ fourteen hundred fciphis coft,” which the 'bifhop 
thinks were wooden cans, or perhaps black jugs, is not fet down, any more than the “ three 
“ thoufand three hundred diflies, platters, or trenchards : fift, cheefe; milk, onions, &c. to 
*• the value of two pounds ten ftillings,^ All which, including mufic, the cooks, &c. came 
to two hundred and eighty-fovea- pounds feven ftillings, or eight hundred and fixty-two pounds 
one fhilling of our money, for the entertainment of fix thoufand gnefts. The bifhop thinks 
** there mull be a miflake in the rabbits, which could not then be fo dear; and that the com, 
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1309 “ beef, mutton, and fwans, are at high rates for thofe times : yet the fix thoufand guefts Were 
“ fumptuoufly entertained for not quite elevenpence halfpenny each of their money, or pro- 
“ bably about a fixth part of what it would have coil in our days.” Thus far the bifhop. — 
Now, as almoft every thing bought for this feaft was higher than the cuilomary prices in thofe 
times, we apprehend we may fairly put them, on an average, at one third part of the prefent 

- expence of thofe things ; and then it will follow, that this Prior of St. Auftin’s was at an ex- 
^ pence for this inftallation dinner, equal to two' thoufand five hundred and eighty-fix pounds, 
to be laid out in our days for fuch a feaft. 

1310 But nothing, on this fubjeft, can come up to the pride and infolence of Pope Clement V. 

in the year following, in his obliging, or even permitting, Dandolo, the reigning Doge of 
Venice, in order to obtain a. reconciliation between his holinefs and that republic, with whom 
his infallibility was grievoufiy offended, fhatnefully to fubmit to be tied with a chain, like 
a dog, tindery that Pope's table, as hiftorians relate, who have juftly added to his name the 
furname of dog. * % 

This year is memorable for the utter fubverfion of the famous military-religious order of 
Knights Templars all over Chriftendom, who had made fo great a figure in the late Holy War, 
King Philip the Fair of France, having been greatly Serviceable to Pope Clement V, obtained 
of him a grant of their lands in France. In 1309, the whole Order was arrefted and impri- 
foned at once all oyer France ; which, befide other reafons,* plainly fliews it was a concerted 
‘point; and that the greateft crime of the Templars, in Philip’s eyes, was, that they were pof- 
feffed of nine thoufand manors in France : 


For wealth is crime enough to him that’s poor.” 

* % DENHAM* 


Moft heinous crimes, as well as herefies, were, however, laid to their charge, in ortlcr to 
colour the great cruelty, as well as injmlice, which that King exercifed on them in France ; 
for in 1312, their Great Matter, and fifty-nine Knights, feme of whom were of princely fa- 
milies, were cruelly burned alive at Paris; and, as it is related, the Grand Mailer, and many 
of the Knights, when tied to the fatal Hake, folemnly cited the faid King ol I rancc^and alfo 
the Pope, to anfwer, within one year and a day, at ChrifCs tribunal, for their unjuft murder ; 
and, to make the flory more authentic, they are both faid to have died within that fpace, The 
Pope iflued his bulls ail over Chriftendom, for exciting them to follow the example of France ;* 
which England, Spain, and Italy complied with, though with none of the bloodfhcd that 
happened in France. King Philip, however, is faid to have been difappointed of his expecta- 
tions ; for the Council of Vienne beftowed the lands of the Templars, amounting to nineteen 
thoufand manors all over Europe, on the Knights Hofpitalers of St. John of Jerufalem. To 
fay the truth, the Templars, fmee the Holy War was at an end, had really nothing at all to 
do bjat eat and drink; whereas, the other two knightly religious orders, viz. thofe of the Hof- 
pitalers and T uetonic Knights, were ft ill thought ufeful, the former at Khodes, and the lat- 
ter in Pruffia and Livonia. This was probably alfa one of their great crimes* 

In England, the Pope’s influence prevailed over the conviaion of King 'Edward lid’s 
neiindi for that irrefolute prince, in Imitation of Philip the Fair* fcqueftcred their goods and 
poffeffions, although he, had juft before, as appears in the Feeders ; vpl ii*. ■ written to. 
the Kings of Portugal, Caftile* Arragon, and Sicily, exhorting them not too lightly to credit 
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the reports fpread abroad, of the horrid impieties and other crimes of the Templars. In 1310* 
King Edward had removed their perfons from .the Tower of London to the four Gates ol that 
city, (fo the words are) and to a private houfe, becaufe thofe gate-houfes could not hold them 
all ; and in England, in the year 1311, they were allowed fmall penfions during their lives, 
being, according to the Chronicon Preciofum, in general four pence per day, or one ftiilling 
of modern money* 

Their great matter, William de la More, had two fhillings per day, or fix fhillings ofi^uT 
money. To feveral of their chaplains the King allowed, as the Knights had done, threepence 
per day for their diet, and twenty fhillings' yearly for their ilipend, which is, by the year, five 
pounds eleven fhillings and three pence. To other fervants, two pence; and to inferior ones, 
one penny per day, and five ihillings to fome, ten fhillings to others, for their flipend or li- 
very ; they being fiill to do the fame fervice they had done to the Knights, whilfl the lands 
were in their polfeffion ; which allowances demonflrate the rates of living, or what money 
thofe perfons could live for in thofe times. T e hus, for mftance, r five pounds # eleven fhillings 
and three pence, or fixteen pounds thirteen fhillings and nine pence of our money, was the 
chaplain’s allowance by the year ; and moil neceffaries being then about five times as cheap as 
at prefent, the laid fixteen' pounds thirteen fhillings and nine pence, was equal to, or would 
go as far as eighty-three pounds eight fhillings and nine pence in our days. We fliall con- 
clude this fubjeft with obferving, that by an aft of Parliament of the feventeenth of King Ed- 
ward II. in the year of our Lord 1323, the eflates of the Templars were veiled in the Knights 
Plofpitalers of St. John of Jerufalem, Cfi 'as being a corporation inftituted,” fays that aft, “ for 
“ the fame purpofes as was that of the^Templars.” 

That Englifh fhips at this time reforted to the ports of the Baltic fea, even to the further 
end of it, we learn from the third volume, p. r 2i5, of the Fcedera, wherein King Edward II 
complains to Haquin, King of Norway, “ That an Englifh (hip, from Grimfby in Lincoln- 
* £ fhire, laden with com and other provifions in Eaftland,’ 7 u e. the coaft of Poland and Livo- 
nia, cc which had been driven by a florin into a port of Norway near Malftrand, was there 
4t violently made a prize of. 5> And, in the year 1313, we find another complaint to Haquin, 
of the feizure of a fhip of Lynn in the port of Bergen, (vol. iiL p, 400.) “ which had been 
* fi -#.fhing on the Norway coafl for herrings ; but Haquin accufes them of murdering his Bai- 
“ liff, and ten other perfons tnere. On the other hand, Edward complains to Haquin, that 

his people of Tonnefbergh had, in revenge of that fuppofed murder, feized on three Englifh 
“ merchant fhips there, laden with herrings, &c. n Ladings of herrings carried to any diflance 
niufl, undoubtedly, have been faked : and although foe art of pickling :them was not, ac- 
cording to all accounts, is yet found out in the manner now praftifed, yet it is plain, from 
this- and- many other infiances, that faked herrings, either wet, or elfe dried, called red. her- 
rings, were, in thofe times, a faleable commodity in foreign parts.. And as the herrings 
catched "fo far north as the coaft of Norway, could not, in all probability, be made into red 
herrings, thofe being always made from the fifh newly catched near our own ports, itfeems 
probable enough that felted wet herrings were then an article of commerce. 

, In the Fcedera, vol. lib p. 222, we find King Edward II. preparing for an expedition from 
Ireland, againft Scotlanfo He fummoned, on this occafion, the fea-port towns of England to 
fond opt all their fervice of fhips due to him ; which fervice we conceive to be difficult to know 
this diftaace of time, excepting only that of the Cinque Ports, which was always fixed. 

, * ' , ’ Thofe 
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1310 Thofe other towns, now named in this fummons, were probably the principal trading fea- 
ports then in England, viz. 

I* From the Thames mouth wefiward.] Sandwich, Dover, Shoreham, Rye, Winchelfea, 
Romenhale, (L e. Romney) Hythe, Portfmouth, Ermuth, (/. e. Yarmouth, in the Me of 
' Wight) Lapole, (/. e, Poole) Wareham, Weymouth, Melcombe, Lyme, all in Dorfctfhire, 
(Sidmuth, in Dcvonflure) Exmouth, Exeter, Dartmouth, Plymouth, Brlftol, Bridgwater* 
II. From the Thames mouth northward.] Harwich, Coleheftcr, Gippefwic, (/. e. IpD 
wich) Donewic, (L e . Dunwich) Orford, Great Yarmouth, Little Yarmouth, (Snyterlce, 
N.N,) Burnham, Holkham, Lean, (/. e. Lynn) Bofion, Grim (by, Raven nefs, Hull, Scar- 
borough, Hartlepoole, Newcaftle upon Tyne, and Newbiggin in Northumberland, 

It is here to be remarked, that the following, which are now good port towns, are not 
mentioned, viz. Chichefler ; Southampton, though then a place of great commerce ; Fal- 
mouth, then no town, nor any other port in Cornwall : Barnftaple ; Gloucefter, though 
now a port ; CBefter, Liverpool, and Laiujaftcr. It may alfo be obferved,* that Sidmuth and 
S.nyterlee are now obfeure places. The firft, Sidmuth, is, it feems, at this time, a poor 
village in Devonshire ; the Iafi may poffibly be Snitterby in Lincolnfliire. Neither is Lon- 
don mentioned therein ; for which oraiffions there was then, without doubt, feme good rca- 
fon, at prefent unknown, or but guefled at. The fhips claimed from London were, probably, 
already in the fervice ; and the reft might not be bound by their refpe&ive tenures, to fupply . 
Shipping for the King*s fervice on this occafion. 

The chief commander of this expedition is ftiled, u Captain and Governor of our Fleet. 5 * 
But in the following year John de Ergade is ftiled, Adnurallum a Capitanenm Flota? nojlra Na~ 
vium , &c. u e . Admiral and Captain of our Fleet of Ships againft Scotland. There was as 
yet no Vice Admirals 1 n of - * Rear Admirals in England ; thofe names not being introduced till 
a much later period ; for though there was, as we have feen,- before this time, the name and 
office of Admiral of the Seas of England, yet our fleets for war were altogether compofed of 
the Ihips of merchants, now and long after. — Foedera, voh ill* p. 265. 

Upon the lofs of Ptolemas, in the year 12-91, the Knights Hofpitalers of St. John of Jeru- 
falem retired to Cyprus, but being ill-treated there, they went and befieged the ifle of Rhodes ; 
which, after two years fiege, they gained from the Turks, with five other neighbouring ifles, 
and here they fortified themfelves, and fiourifhed many years. 

'1311 The old opinion concerning the unlawfulnefs or finfulnefs of either giving or taking of * 
ufury, or intereft, for money lent, was revived in this century, .although we have feen it was 
generally pra&ifed in preceding ones, and even by a Biihop in the year 1292. At the Coun- 
cil of Vienne, in 1311, in the papacy of Pope Clement V, that Pope, who was fo inftrumcn- * 
tal in the cruel butchery of the Knights Templars, on the profpeft of filling his own coffers, . 
and thofe of his patron, King Philip the Fair, with their, vaft eftates, is now fo fqucamifli as 
to pafs the following decree, viz* « If any fhail obftinately perfift in the error of presuming 
u to affirm that ufury is not fin, we decree that he fhail be punithed as an heretic. 1 * Where- • 
upon, the inquifitors were very bufy in many parts. At Florence, however, on account* of a , 
great diforder that happened in that republic in the year 1 335, a law was made to reftmin the ■ 

. power of the inquifitors, as was alfo done in Caftile, and feveral other parts. . But; Ac- prudent, 
republic of Venice would never admit of thofe inquifitors, nor. that- anjr kind of ufury, nor 
even the occupations of commerce and artizans, &c. fhould be called in queftion by eedefi- 
nifties. 

1312 In 
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13.12 In Skene’s Exposition of the old Scotifh law book, called Reg iam Majeftatem, we have a 
treaty between Robert L (Bruce) of Scotland, and Haquin V* King of Norway, in the year 
1312, by which that made between King Alexander III. of Scotland, and King Magnus IV*. 
of Norway, Is confirmed, and the ifles of Scotland refigned to Alexander in lull propriety, 
on condition of Alexander’s paying a perpetual .annuity of one hundred marks fterling to Mag- 
nus and Iris fucceffors. • ^ 

According to Heifs’s Hlftory of the German Empire, there had not been any German^rn*-^ 
peror In Italy from the year 1250, to this year 1312 ; 44 whereby” fays this author, 44 the 
64 rights of the empire in Italy were almoft entirely loft or buried in oblivion. Every noble- 
man fet himfelf up for a fovereign, and the two parties of the Guelphs and the Ghibelines 
« had never at any time been fo inveterate as now againft each other. Wherefore the Empe- 
“ peror Henry VII. in the year 1312, went thither with an army, attended by the Dukes of 
44 Auftria and Bavaria, the Elector of Treves, the Earls of Savoy and Flanders, the Bifhop of 
44 Liege, &c. And though he met with opgpfition from the Guelph fa&ion, he* neverthelefs 
44 made Milan and other Lombard cities receive him as their fovereign, and pay him confide r- 
44 .able fums of money. , Padua paid one hundred thoufand crowns. Venice a considerable 
44 fum,” (though, with this author’s leave, the Venetians would never acknowledge any 
German Emperor as their fovereign.) 44 That ftate, however, prefented him with an imperial 
44 crown of gold, embelllfhed with diamonds, &c. He, on this occafion, appointed Governors 
44 at Verona, Parma, Milan, and Mantua, and was magnificently received and entertained by 
44 Genoa: and having been invited by the Collonna’s, and other pewerfulfriends, to advance 
** towards Rome, he took that city fword in hand, and caufed himfelf to be crowned there 
44 by three cardinals (the Pope being abfent.) 44 And, in fhort, though much againft the 
44 pleafure of the Pope and Cardinals, he triumphed over tlTe Gftielphs, and; reduced all the 
44 city under his power, by means of the Governors he left there.” All tliis y it is true, was 
by force, yet it ferved afterwards ;to keep up the imperial authority in Italy. 

•1313 In further fupport of what we have obferved in our Introduction, concerning the various 
and very remarkable removes of the Herring Filhery, we fhall here give the following para- 
graph from an oftavo-book, printed at London in the year 1701, intitled, An Account of LI- 
VOnia and Conjland, in feventeen Letters, viz. letter xv, 44 Several authors agree, that the 
44 great herring filhery was at firft on the Livonian and Courland Chores, where they conti- 
* 44 nued till -the year 1313 ; thence they drew to the Danifh coafts,” '(/. e. as we have f$en t 

* chiefly on the coaft of Schonen, then belonging to Denmark) 44 where there has been fuch 
44 fhoals, and plenty of them, that they have been catchcd with hands. Thefe fifh, it feems, 

44 love change of places ; for from thence they removed to Norway, Not content there, they 
44 advanced further, and fettled on the Britifh, coafts, where they have ever fince continued; 

having, however, left their refemblance, in miniature, ftill in the Baltic Sea, which is a 
44 final! fifh they call Stremling.” Poflibly-the fame as our Sprats, though fome think the 
latter to be no other than young herrings. This author, feems to have omitted the coafts of 
Pomerania and the ifle of Rugen, where they were found in great plenty in the twelfth centu- 
ry. On this fubjedt we may obferve, that although the grand llioals of herrings had their 
principal rendezvous on the feveral coafts above-named, yet there was always great ftore of that 
fiftx to be had on the Britifh coaft, prior to the times above-named, as is partly evident from 
£tnr own biftoriea. 

The 
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1312 The great demand for Englifh wool in Brabant, Artois, and Flanders, obliged King Ed- 
ward II, in this year, to ordain the ftaple for it to be fixed at one certain place or port in the 
Netherlands, for the better afcertaining his cultom thereon : which ftaple port was to be ap- 
pointed by the Mayor and Commonalty of the Merchants of the Staple; and was at this time 
found fixed at Antwerp; but how long before we cannot fay. 

The ports of export for our wool were Weymouth, Southampton, Bofton, Yarmouth, 

; jHull, Lynn, Ipfwich, and Ncw r caftle, from which ports alone, by an injimftion of King Ed- 
ward II. in the year 1320, and from none other was our wool to be exported, either by our 
own or foreign merchants. 

During the reign- of King Edward II. we meet with various complaints, in the third volume 
of the Foedera, of that King to the Earl of Flanders, concerning his Flemings fupplying King 
Robert Bruce’s party in Scotland with ammunition, provifions, See. particularly in this year 
1313, when thirteen fliips went at once from Flanders to Scotland for that purpofe. In this fame 
year, Edward, account of the depredations of the Flemings, or rather poffibly in refent- 
meat for their fupplying of Scotland, feized on all the Flemifh ihips in the port of Lon- 
don. On the other hand, the Earl of Flanders complains of Englifh depredations, in all pro- 
bability, not without forne ground. Which mutual complaints were very frequent, and peace 
was often to be fettled by mutual adjuftments of grievances ; which, we find in the Foedera, 
were followed by frefh declarations, from Edward, of liberty and protection to the perfons, 
fliips, and goods of the Flemilh merchants referring to England. 

In the third volume alfc of the Foedera, p, 429 to 432, we find King Edward II, neccffitat- 
ed more than once to borrow money, as it was called, of his bifhops, abbots, and other weal- 
thy ecclefiaftics ; particularly, in this fame year, benlg prefied for money to carry on his war 
in Scotland againft Kvig Robert Bruce, he demanded of every bifhop from one hundred to 
five hundred marks ; from abbots, and from feme deans and chapters, five hundred, three 
hundred, two hundred, or one hundred marks each ; and from four or five of them forty or 
fifty marks each. And the fame in the year 1315, which in all amounted to a large fum. 

In p. 449, of the fame volume of the Foedera, King Edward II. again complains to Haquin 
King of Norway, of his fuffering feveral Englifh merchants to be imprifoned, and their goods 
to be feized, to the value of three hundred and ten pounds fterling, at the infligation of cer- 
tain Eaftland merchants, u who,” fays our King, jC< by all poffible ways ftrive to obftrucl 
6C the advantages of the faid Englifh merchants.” Thofe Eafterlings were the Hans-towns 
on the fouth fhores of the Baltic Sea, who in thofe times were in great naval power, front 
Lubeck up to Narva, and feem, on many occafions, to have afted fo arbitrarily, as if none 
but themfelves had a right to trade to the adjacent countries of Norway, Denmark, Poland, 
and Sweden. 

Another complaint, this year alfc, was of three Englifh Ihips flopped in the port of Tonnef- 
bergh, laden with herrings, &c. to a great value, till they fhould pay forty pounds fter- 
ling each fhip, on account of a murder committed fey others. Thofe Ihips belonged to 
Wainfleet. 

In the fame third volume, p. 458, King Edward II. grants to the city of Dort his protec- 
tion, with certain privileges, for its merchants referring with their fhips to England. But 
as it was at the requeft of Humphry de Bohun, Earl of -Hereford and Effcx, who had married 
Elizabeth 'Countefs of Holland, the After of Edward, thofe immunities were to endure no 
longer than the life of that Countefs. 

You L :N a Stowe’s 
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Stowe’s Survey of London, gives us an inftance of the fplendor of our great Englifh no- 
bility at this time, in their grand retinues, houfe-keeping, cloathing, and equipages. It is 
from the account of the Cofferer, u e. Paymafter or Steward, of Thomas Earl of Leiceiter, 


viz. 


I. Paid for account of the pantry, buttery, and kitchen 

*^2. Three hundred and fixty-nine pipes of red wine, and two pf white wine 

3. Grocery of all forts, - 

4. One thoufand feven hundred and four pounds wax, vermilion, and tur- 
pentine - - - - - 

5. Charge of the Earl’s great horfes, and of fervants wages « 

6. Linen for the Earl, his Chaplains, and his table 

*7, One hundred and twenty-nine dozen of fkins of parchment, and for ink 

*8, Two fcarlet cloths for the Earl , one of ruffet for the Bifhop of Anjou ; 
feventy pieces of blue for the Knights ; twenty* eight ditto/or the Enquires ; 
fifteen pieces for the Clerks ; fifteen for the Officers ; nineteen for "the 
Grooms ; five pieces for the Archers ; four for the Minltrels and Carpen- 
ters, - - - 

9, Seven furs of powdered ermine ; feven hoods of purple ; three hundred 
and ninety-five furs of budge, for the liveries of Barons, Knights, and 
Clerks ; and one hundred and twenty-three furs of lamb for the Efquires, 

10. One hundred and fixty-eight yards of ruffet cloth, and twenty-four coats 
for poor men, with money on Maunday Thurfday, 

II. Sixty-eight faffron-coloured clbths for the Barons and Knights in fummer; 
twelve red cloths for the Clerks ; twenty-fix cloths fgr t&e Efquires ; one 
for the officers, and four ray cloths for carpets in the hall, 

12, One hundred pieces of green filk for the Knights ; fourteen budge furs 

for fi^rcoats ; thirteen hoods of budge for clerks, and feventy-furs of lamb 
for liveries in fummer, - 

13, Saddles for the fummer liveries, - 

14. Fees paid to Earls, Barons, Knights, and Efquires, 

15. Twenty-four Giver difhes, twenty-four ditto faucets, twenty-four cups, 
one pair of Pater-noflers, and one fiiver coffin, all bought this year, filver 
being at one fliilling and eight-pence per ounce, 

16, The Countefs’s difburfements, ~ 

17. Two thoufand three hundred and nineteen pounds of tallow candles, and 
one thoufand eight hundred and feventy pounds of Paris candles 
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18. Six barrels of fturgeon, fix thoufand dried fiih of all forts, and many other 
' items, amounting to - ~ - ~ ^3 4 6 


Total expence forthe year 1313 7309 o o 

or twenty-one thoufand nine hundred twenty-feven pounds of our money. — The rate of 
living being at this time about five times as cheap as in our days, that Earl’s expences for the 

faid 
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1313 fakl year was equal to the expence of one hundred and nine thoufand fix* hundred and thirty- 
five pounds of our filver money, theirs being flill thrice the weight of our modern money* 

This EaiTs vaft eftate, both in England and Anjou, was, we fee, in a great degree, laid 
out in the equipages of the Barons, Knights, and Efquires, who were his retainers and vaf- 
fals by Knights -fees, being bound to do him military fervice in the King’s war, by virtue of 
the number of fees which he himfelf owed to our Kings on that account. And by this foie 
^ article now before us, may probably be formed a more clear and adequate idea of the feudal 
tenures or holdings of thefe times, than by a multitude of words otherwife exp relied. Here is 
a number of Earls, as well as of Barons, Knights, and Efquires, holding of, and liable to be 
called out with their men and arms to attend on one great Earl, who by virtue of his holding 
fo many Knights-fees of the* King, was bound to .appear in his armies with a proportionable 
number of armed horfe and foot, whom, we fee, by the Cofferer’s account, he is obliged to 
fupply, except thofc of the degree of Earls, with cloathing and accoutrements. So that, in 
this view, he appears with the fplendour of a fovereign prince, though merely a valid of the 
crown. This is, indeed, the proper idea w 8 ought to form of a great Lord, who under the feudal 
fyftem holds a great numbcr.of Knights-fees under the crown, many of which are held under 
himfelf by his fub-vaffals or tenants, who confcquently were bound to attend him in the fame' 
manner as he was bound to attend the King. 

With refpeft to the prices or rates of feme things in this account, they arc well worth oh~ 
ferving. % The three hundred and feventy-one pipes of wine coft but three hundred and 
fourteen pounds twelve {hillings and fix pence of our money, or fixteen {hillings and eleven 
pence halfpenny per pipe ; which, however, he might probably have had at the firft hand, as 
he had an eftate in Anjotu * The Ikins of parchment coft but two pence farthing per {kin. 
Linen-rag paper w%s yiqX as jet invented ; and although there was a kind of paper made of cot- 
ton, yet the molt important bufinefs was generally written on parchment in thofe times. 

The cloths, filk, & c. being intermixed with feveral other things, cannot be juftly calculated ; 
yet we may naturally fuppofe that they were very cheap, compared with the fame things in our 
age. 

1314 In this year died Philip the Fair, King of France, in wliofe reign we are to remark, that the 
communities or corporations of cities and towns firft began to exift as a feparate eftate in that 
kingdom ; by which regulation the people were not only delivered from their cruel fubjeflion 
to the Barons, but were ere&ed into a ! third Eftate in the affemblies of the States General that 
kingdom ; in which they were clofely followed by England ; who before, had only two eflatcs 
or honourable orders, the Nobles and the Clergy. The confequence whereof, in France, as 
well as in England, was, that thefe cities and towns gradually railed their drooping heads : 
more efpecially fuch as had been eminent in the time of the Roman government, began to 
clear away their rubbifh, and wear a new face ; villages alfo grew up into good towns, in 
confequence of that independence which they now enjoyed, and to which they had been 
{{rangers. The fame Prince firft eftabliftied the court of Parliament in France, which not a 
little contributed to leffen the feudal conftitution ; although neither the monarchs of prance 
were able, as yet, to go to war without the feudal fervice of their vaffals, as not having 1 the 

■ means of keeping numerous {landing forces, which were not yet known in Europe, nor even 
of railing troops occafionally, without the affiftance of their feudal vafials. 

In volume third, p. 482, of the Fcedera, Lewis the, Tenth, King pf. France, complain® to 
■our Edward II. “ That whereas the Englilh wool merchants* who had before kept their ftaplc 
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u at Antwerp, had been permitted by him to fettle their ftapie at St, Omers, under his pro- 
“ te&ion, hoping that thereby great benefit would have accrued to his kingdom ; nevertheiefs, 
u the faid Englifh merchants at St. Omers do omit going with their wool to the fairs at 
* 4 Lifle, to the great prejudice of his people, although they conflantly frequented thofe .fairs 
“ when they held their ftapie at Antwerp, and although St. Omers be nearer to Lifle than 
44 Antwerp is.” It cannot be doubted but thofe ftaplers had fubftantial reafons for this appa- 
rent inconfiftency, though we are not now fo well able to difcover them, the Foedera being filent 
on this point. From hence, however, we may learn the antiquity of otir ftapie at Antwerp, 
and alfo the great importance of our wool, in thofe times, both to France and the Nether*** 
lands. 

In volume third, p. 49P, of the Fcederar, Robert Earl of Flanders writes a refpedlful letter 
to our King Edward II. acquainting him of a peace being concluded between him and the 
King of France, and requefting him, 44 That, as it is now agreed, between his Flemings and 
* £ the Mayor and Conftables of the Staple of England, that the ftapie fo* their wool be fixed 
u at Bruges, where he engages the Englifh Shall enjoy all poffible privileges*, his Flanders- 
ix merchants trading to England may be allowed the like privileges.” Yet one would think 
that the ftapie was again removed, either in part or elfe totally, to Antwerp in the year following 
King Edward II. twice complaining to King Philip Y. ©f France, of certain fhips of Calais 
having feized fome Englifh fhips laden chiefly with wool, and bound for Antwerp ; one o£ 
which fhips our King values at two thoufand marks. ,> 

In volume third, p. 510, of the Foedera, we learn which were, in general, the moft impor ant 
towns in Ireland at this time; for King Edward II, directing his orders to the Prelates, Peers, 
and communities of that kingdom, to give intire credit to his Minifters therein named, the 
only towns by him mentioned are Dublin,. Cork, Waterford* Rgfs, Drogheda, Tryrnra, 
and Kilkenny. 

The Englifh Parliament having petitioned King Edward II. and his Council, in relation 
to the intolerable dearnefs of provisions, it was thereupon enafted, “ That the beft ox, not 
46 fed with grain, fhould be fold for fifteen (hillings, and no more ; and if fed with corn, for 
u twenty-four fhillings, at moft. The beft: fat cow for twelve {hillings. A fat hog of two, 
u years old, for three {hillings and four, pence;. A fat wether unfhom,. for twenty pence ; if 
{horn, fourteen pence. A fat goofe for two pence halfpenny. A capon, two pence. A 
u r, fat hen for one penny, and twenty-four eggs for one penny. Two chickens for one penny* 
u Four pidgeons for one penny. And thofe who would not fell them at thefe rates, fhould 
44 forfeit them to the King.” Although we may here obferve fome difference between the 
value put on fome kinds of provifions then and in our days,, yet, upon an average, the differ- 
ence of living then and now feems to be nearly as five or fix is to one ; always remembering that 
their money contained thrice, as much filver as our money or coin of. the fame denomination 
does. .Thus, for example, if a goofe then coft two peace halfpenny, u e. feven pence half- 
penny of our money, or according to the proportion of fix to, one, it would now coft: three 
and ninepence. 

Alfo the Parliament now granted an aid to that King for his war againft Scotland, viz. of 
every town, except cities and burghs, (probably Parliament-towns) and excepting' the King’s 
domains, who Were obliged to aid the King by their tenures, one flout footman, armed with 
a fword,. bow and arrows, a fling, knee, &c. at the charge of i each xefpe&ive town,. Tor fixty 
days, at four peace per day. 

In 
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1316 In volume third of the F cedera, we find Phillip V. king of F ranee, being in this year at war 

with Flanders, preffingour King Edward II. to prohibit the Flemings from trading with Eng- 
land. Edward gave Philip fair promifes : neverthclefs, the trade between England and the 
Netherlands went on Hill, as being equally necefiary for both nations. For, as on the one 
hand, the Flemings could not fupport their immenfe woollen manufacture without the wool 
of England ; fo, on the other hand, the cuftoms thereby accruing to the Englifh kings, and 

- the general returns of cloth, and of various other ufeful wares, as well as of a confiderable ba- 
lance of money from Flanders, were rightly judged to be very beneficial to England : and in 
this fituation the trade in general remained in fucceeding times, as long at Icaft as the com- 
merce of both countries continued in the condition of the one fupplying wool, and the other 
receiving back cloth made of that wool. We may here add, that from the great number of 
records or deeds in the F cedera, about thefe times, between England on the one fide, and 
Flanders, Brabant, and Holland on the other fide, as well as from the hiftorians of both coun- 
tries, it appears,* that we. then carried on a greater trade with the Netherland provinces, than 
with all the’world befide. 

In the fame volume, p. 543, we find King Louis X. of France, earneftly requefting our' 
King Edward II. to fuffer a ftaple to be opened for Englilh wool in France, (that of St. 
Omer’s, before-mentioned, being dropped ) any where between Calais and the mouth of the 
river Seine. Whereupon Edward orders the magiftrates of Shrewfbury to depute two or three 
of the wool-merchants of their town to attend him at his Parliament at Lincoln, there to be 
confulted jointly with other merchants, concerning the expediency of Louis’s propofal. Of 
' which bufinefs, however, we can find no farther documents or information. 

The Chronicon Preciofum, in this year, gives u? the very high prices of certain provifions, 
Viz. by great rains wheat*rofe,to two pounds per quarter, or fix pounds of our money ; peafe 
and beans to one pound ; malt to thirteen {hillings and four-pence ; and good ale rofe to two 
fhillings and three-pence, and even to four-pence per gallon, or one fnilling of our modern 
money. 

1316 The commerce, power, and wealth of the new Vandalic cities of Wifmar, Roftock, Strael- 
fund, and Gripefwald, on the fouth fir ore of the Baltic, were, according to Werdenliagen’s 
Traftatus de Rebus-publicis Hanfeaticis, vol. I. pars III. cap. xxiii, now become mt»ch in . 
creafed ; and, ftill increafing in their trade to the countries on both fides the Baltic Shores, 
they oecafioned much envy in the crown of Denmark, and feme others of the neighbouring 
Princes. 

By Mcurfius’s Hiftoria Danica, we alfo find,' that the towns of Harderwick in Guelderland, 
and Deventer in Overyffel, had commercial privileges conferred on them by Eric VIII, King 
of Denmark, in order to encourage their inhabitants to refort to the fairs at Schonen. And 
two years after, he acquaints us, that the fame Danifh King granted fimilar privileges to Sta- 
vern in Friefeland, then and formerly a city of great commerce, ( tunc cmmerciis fiermtem) as 
that author expreffes liimfelf. 

By the third volume of the Fcedera, p. $5 2 to 556, we find grievous complaints of many 
feizures of fhips and merchandize; on both fides, between England and Norway; the two 
refpeftive Kings whereof, Edward and Baqmn, appointed plenipotentiaries to adjuft their 
differences. It appears, that the principal ports of England which carried On the trade to 
Norway at this time, were Berwick, Hull, and Lynn; the laft of which towns made frefh 
complaints againff the Norwegians, in the year 1319. 

Upon 
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1316 Upon the humble application of the city of Bourdeaux to King Edward II. lie granted them 
a charter, by which that city was formally annexed to the imperial .crown and kingdom of 
England — 44 So as never to be aliened from thence, excepting only to the elded foil of the 
44 King.” In the fucceeding years of this reign, we find feveral other towns in Guienne an- 
nexed to England in the very fame ftile and terms, p. 560, of the fame volume of the Foedera. 
And here we cannot but obferve how vain are all fuch unalienable charters, where there is fo 
great a reparation of territory ! For in one hundred and thirty-feven years later than this ^Inie,* 
England will be # deprived of every foot of ground, in that fine province, for ever. 

In p. 564 of the fame volume of the Foedera, we find there -were ffaips from Italy, Sicily, 
and Spain, trading to England. For King Edward IL now complains to the Council of 
France, there being then no King, that their having lately been a very great dearth of corn 
and other provifions in England, he had fent to Genoa, Sicily, Spain, &c. to fetch a fupply 
of thofe neceflary commodities. But that a commander of certain Calais (hips had taken a 
great fhip of Genoa in the Downs, laden with corn, honey, partljffor his own ufe. 

In p. 565 of the fame work, the King alfo complains to the republic of Genoa, of one of 
their merchants fupplying King Robert Bruce of Scotland with armour. Edward tells them, 
44 That- there had been a long friendfhip of old between his progenitors, Kings of England, 
• u -and their predecefTors.” Yet this does not appear by any thing in the Foedera till the pre- 
fent sera. 

1317 By De Mailly’s Hiflory of Genoa, voL L p. 134, we find tlfat city traded to the Low 
Countries in this year; but how much earlier we cannot fay. 

In this fame year, -according to the Chronicon Preciofum, (from Stowe) wheat was fo high 
as four pounds per quarter, or twelv£ pounds of our money: yet a very early and good harveft 
brought it down to fix (hillings and eight-pence per quartern Surely fuch a great alteration, 
in the fame year, muft have been owing to fomething more than the mere variation of the 
weather. If the mean or mod: ufual and moderate price of wheat, and two or three other 
necefTaries of life, fuch as oxen, (heep, and poultry, could be juflly afeertained at certain 
periods, we could then exaftly fix the proportion or rate of the expence of living, between 
that period and our own times. But as this is quite uncertain, we muft be content with 
- making the moft rational computations and conje&ures which the materials handed down to 
us will admit. Thus, for inftance, when we read in any record, that two-pence per day was 
r the allowance of -a labouring man, and that the moderate price of wheat was at this time four 
(hillings per quarter, with the other necefTaries in the fame proportion, we are to confider, 
fifft, that the faid two,-pence weighed fix-pence of our money, and that the faid four (hillings 
was a&ually twelve ihiilings of our money ; and that if the mean price of wheat in our days 
be about Thirty-fix (hillings per quarter, then living was aQually but, thrice as cheap as in our 
t <lay$, his pay being but equal in point of living to eighteen-pence in our money, confidering 
* 'the then rate of necefTaries. This is carefully to be remembered, as has been already and 

frequently obferved. 

At '’this ite, Mr, Gent, in his Hiflory of Kingfton upon Hull, chap, in acquaints us, 
** That this riew town had, in this year, arrived to fo conliderable an increafe, though found- 
44 ed but twenty years before, that the ftreets were well paved, &c. And that King Edward 
* 6 IL hearing how much it was already improved, granted it a charter, impowering the rich 
44 inhabitants for the future to build their houfes of lime and (tone,— -to ereSt ftrong caftles 
f* and towers,— -to make a wall and moat, as intended by his royal father the founder/ 5 We 
4 , know 
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1317 know not well how to reconcile this panegyrical account of Hull with wliat Mr. Drake, the 
hiftoriographer of York city, fays, and for' ‘which he quotes Lcland’s Itinerary, viz. 44 That 
44 Hull, even In the reign of King Edward III. was hut a poor fiiher-town , (and in another 
“ place he calls it but a village) that Its firft increafe was owing to the cod fifhery to Iceland, 

. 6i and a great trade in ftock fifh, whereby it waxed very rich. That In the fifth year of King 

Edward III. in the year 1331, it was incorporated, their firft mayor being William de la 

. ^ “ Pole, then- one of the greateft merchants in England, and a Gentleman of the Bedchamber, 

“ whom that King calls dileftus mere at or et vakFnis npjlcr , u c. our beloved merchant and fer- 
Ci vant. He was father to Michael de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk. 

In vol. III. p. 647, of the Foedera, King Edward II. grants permiffion to the fubje&s of 
John Duke of Brabant, Lorraine, and Luxemburg, at his requeft, freely to traffic in England 
with their fliips and merchandize, and to enjoy their wonted privileges. He makes the fame 
declaration of permiffion to the fubje&s of the Duke of Bretagne ; which is the firft inftance 
in the FcederaT-elating^o commerce with Bretagne; though in the fucceeding part of this 
reign we find feveral complaints of deprecations on both fides, followed by as many truces. 
Complaints alfo of depredations committed by French fhips, now became more frequent. 

In page 678 of the fame volume, King Edward II. at the requeft of Alpha 11 fus 111 . King 
of Spain, as he is always termed in this third volume of the Fuedcra, becaufe he reigned over 
the two Cafliles, the largeft or principal territory of it, grants fafety and freedom to the mer- 
chants of Bilboa and other towns of Bifcay ; and particularly, 4 4 that neither they nor their goods 
44 fhall be arrefted nor flopped for the debt of any other Spaniard for whom they fhall not be 
44 perfonally bound.” This was a common cuftom in England in thofe times, when the im- 
portance of the abfolute freedom of commerce was not fo well underflood. Lx fucceeding 
periods, therefore, „ an axtielp was ufually inferted in the treaties made between other nations 
and England for preventing fo unjuft a practice ; unlefs in the cafe where ail of any foreign 
nation refiding in England, had bound themfelves to anfvver for each other. 

13x8 In the Foedera, vol. III. p. 744-5? we find King Edward If. zealmifiy meditating a recon- 
ciliation between Robert Earl of Flanders, and William III. Earl of Holland, Zealand, and 
Hainault, and Lord of Friefeland, then at war againft each other $ infirufting his ambafladors 
for that purpofe, 44 left,” fays he, 44 our merchants reforting thither for traffic, fhonld fuffer 
44 in their perfons or eftates.” 

1319 We have feeii the foundation of Copenhagen? the prefent capital city of Denmark, or 
rather of its caftle, to be no earlier a date than the year 1169. Its happy fituation for mari- 
time traffic, brought it gradually to the fize of a city. So that, according to Meurfius’s Hif- 
toria Danica, King Eric VIII. of Denmark, in the year 13x9, firft bellowed fpccial privi- 
leges on It; fuch as the power of chafing their chief magiftrate, and of laying tolls or duties 
on the, commerce of ft rangers ; with certain Immunities for their burghers, &c. in imitation 
of the incorporating charters of other nations. It is at prefent, after various fortune, fo laige 
and beautiful a city, as very well to merit the title It bears of a metropolis. 

King Edward II. allowed fix-pence per day for the maintenance of his leopard in the Tower 
of London, and one penny halfpenny a day for his keeper. 

In the preceding century, we have feen that the exportation of the ftaple merchandize of 
' England, in the reign of King Henry III. was under the management of a fet of merchants 
, affociated under the refemblance of a modern corporation. And though we cannot determine 
how long before this twelfth year of King Edward IE thofe merchants had the legal form of a 

- ’ corporation ; 
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corporation : yet, fays Gerard Malynes, in his Center of the Circle of Commerce, already- 
quoted under the year 1267, there are records m the Pipe Office of the Exchequer, mention- 
ing, that it was aftually a corporation, with the title of the Mayor and Conilables of the 
Staple of England, who then had their ftaple at Antwerp, for the conducting of the vent of 
Englifh ftaple wares, and of the importation of inch foreign ones as were wanted at home ; 
being by far the molt ancient mercantile fociety that ever was in England. 

1320 About this year, Mr. Camden, in his Remains, published in 1623, p. 176, <conje£hires,' 
that the Princes and States of Chriftendom firft began to coin gold ; viz. the Emperor, the 
King of France, the Genoefe and Venetians ; and that from the two laft-named ftates, who 
had Doges or Dukes for their chief magiftrates, the coin called a ducat took its name. We 
fhall, however, fee, that till the next reign, which was that of King Edward III. there was . 
no gold coined in England, though fome writers have aflerted the contrary. 

1321 At this time, Arragon, Valencia, and Catalonia, were united under the government of 
James II. King of Arragon ; and the Genoefe and Pifans being* at war £bout the partition of 
Sardinia, by which they had both wafted themfelves much, to prevent further difficulties, 
Pop'e Boniface VIII. in the year 1324, confirmed that iiland to the King of Arragon, who 
had driven both the Genoefe and Pifans from it. 

1322 The property of the ifles which compofe the prefen t province of Zealand, had occafioned 
many difputes between the Earls of Flanders and Holland ; the right to which ifles was till 
now generally pretended to be claimed by the former. But in tills year 1322, thofe two 
Princes concluded a peace, by which thofe ifles were finally yielded to the Earl of Holland. 

The Earl of Flanders attempting to remove the mart from Bruges to Sluys, fo great a tu- 
mult enfued, that the Brugians took' their Earl, and imprifoned him for fix months. So 
powerful was this city become from its great commerce in thofe-timas. 

Heifs, in his Hiftory of the German Empire, obferves, 44 That this was an age of great dark- 
64 nefs ; and the Popes, by degrees,- had gained the afeendant fo much, that Pope John XXI I. 

44 had the audacity to declare to the Emperor Lewis V. That the imperial dignity was a fief 
44 of the Holy See, and that no eleftion of an Emperor could be valid without his approba- 
* 6C tion : that as it belongs to the foul and underftanding to command and govern, and to the 
44 body to fubmit to their orders and to obey ; fo, in Chriftendom, frail and perifliable 
44 things,” u e . Emperors and Kings, 44 ought to be fubjeft to thofe that are celeftial and 
4,4 eternal, the prophane to the facred, and the corporeal to the fpiritual. The Emperor 
44 Lewis, however, not complying with his infolent demand of quitting the imperial dignity, 

44 he immediately excommunicated him ; neverthelefs the Emperor maintained himfelf on his 
44 throne, though not without much difturbance raifed againft him by this Pope.” 

The power of the Guelphic or papal party was fo great at this time, as even to have an in- 
fluence to obftrudt the courfe of commerce, which of all other things ought ever to be left moft 
free and unreftrained. For in vol. III. p. 921 of the Foedera, we have, in this year, a letter from 
King Edward II. of England, to Robert King of Sicily, in favour of one Vannus Fortigair, 
therein filled the Earl of Pembroke’s merchant, whofe wool King Robert had caufed to be 
feized at Nice in Provence, becaufe its owner was efteemed one of the Ghibeline, or Imperial 
fa&ion, 44 whom,” fays our King, 44 you profecute as your enemies.” Edward vindicates 
his chara&er, on account of his having lived fifteen years in England. He alfo writes to the 
Tope and to one of the Cardinals in his behalf, this fame year. 

,+ ‘ In. 
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1322 In Madox’s Hiftory of the Exchequer, chap, x. p. 262, King Edward IL in this year, 
being the fifteenth of his reign, dire&s the Sheriffs of London and Middlefex to buy, 
provide, and fend into the Tower of London, two hundred quarters of wheat, one hundred 
quarters of beans, three hundred quarters of oats, one hundred quarters of big fait, twenty- 
four oxen, one hundred and twenty hogs in bacon flitches, as and for the ftores of the laid 
Tower, This thews that thofe fheriffs, as well as the like officers in other counties, were 

^then receivers of the crown rents, and the King’s agents. 

Whilft the now unfortunate King Edward II. had more than enough upon Im hands, be- 
tween his flruggles with his Queen, his own fubjedls, and the Scots, all at the fame time, wc 
find, towards the end of vol. III. of the Foedera, p* 949, &c, that he frequently complains to 
Robert Earl of Flanders, of the depredations of the Flexnilh fubjefts, , chiefly about and near 
Yarmouth; and alfo of their fupplying the Scots with provifions, ammunition, &c„ But 
finding no red refs, he direfts. the barons of the Cinque Ports to fit out fhips agahifl the 
Flemings. Yet, in the year following, p, 997-8, Lewis Ear! of Flanders concluded a truce 
with the King of England, by which commerce on both fides was reflated; which truce, as 
we find by the Foedera, was from time to time renewed in this and the fucceeding reign, with- 
out containing any additional circumftance relating to the commercial intcrefts of either 
country. 

1323 We find, in vol. III, p. 100910 ion of the Foedera, that Venetian fhips ufnally reforted 
at this time to our Englifh fea ports. Five of their gallies, laden with merchandize, coming 
now into the port of Southampton, happened, in an affray with the townfmen, to kill an Eng- 
lifhman ; whereupon all other Venetian fhips Were afraid to approach our coafts. King Eel- 
ward II. duly weighing this, wifely publifhed a pardon for the merchants, officers, and failors 
of thofe five gallies*, aTId aHo an abfolute freedom for then* and all other Venetian fhips to 
refort to and trade at the Englifh ports. Yet in this proclamation of indulgence, we find no 
mention of our King’s expefting the fame freedom for Englifh fhips at Venice, nor the leaft 
hint or fuggeftion of any antecedent treaty of commerce with that ftate. We may therefore 
conclude, that England had not as yet any intercourfe of commerce with any place fo 
remote. 

4 . Neither does it appear, by any thing in the Foedera, nor in hiftory, that Englifh fhips in 

thofe times ufually traded To far as the coafls of Majorca. It is true, indeed, that this very 
year, (Ibid, p. 1028) we find a complaint of Sancho King of Majorca, and Count of KbufGl- 
lon, &c. to our King Edward II. agamft fome Englifhmen who had committed depredations 
at fea againft his fubjedls ; to which Edward promifes redrefs; with free accefs for all Sancho’s 
fubjefts refarting to the coafts of England. Yet Edward fays not one word of any privileges 
for Englifh fhips referring to the King of Majorca’s ports, which was very natural for him to 
do, had our people, at that time, had any concerns whatever either on the' Majorcan coafts, 
or (in the inftance above-mentioned) fo far fouth as the Venetian Shores. 

1324 Although by the apparent beginnings of commerce, and the vifible increafe of gold and 
filver In Europe, and in England in particular, the feudal law already fhewed vifible marks of 
an approaching declenfion ; yet it is fomewhat ftrange that the Parliament of England, in the 
feventeenth year of King Edward lid’s reign, paffed fuch an a a in behalf of the crown, relating 
to wardfhips, as favoured not a little of bondage ; and yet more ft range that it nevcrthclcfs 
remained unrepealed till the twelfth of King Charles II* viz. firft, the King fliall have the 

wardfhip,” that is the guardianship* till twenty-one years of age, ** of the heirs of all that 
Vol. L ' O o 44 hold 
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66 hold of him in chief. Secondly, he fhall have the marriage of the faid heir who fhall be 
44 under or within age. Thirdly, the premier feizin, after the death of him that held of him 
44 in chief, of all his lands. Fourthly, the alignment of dower to his widow, who likewife 
44 fhall not marry without his confent. Fifthly, he fhall not alienate the major part of his 
46 lands, without the King’s confent. Claufes ninth and tenth, the lands of idiots fhall be 
44 in the cuftody of the King, and thofe of lunatics fhall be alfo under his direftion,” 6 c c. 

1325 Mr. Ecliard, in his Hiftory of England, obferves, that in the difputes between King. Ed~" 
ward IL and his Queen, then in France with her favourite Mortimer, preparing war againft 
her hufband, 44 the King’s officex : s, with the navy of the Cinque Ports, &c. fo fcowered the 
* 4 narrow feas, that in a fhort time they brought one hundred and twenty Norman fhips into 
44 England as lawful prizes.” By this and other inftances of captures from the Norman ccaft, 
it appears there muft have been, in thofe times, a confiderable commerce in Normandy: they 
were indeed, at that time, the great carriers of French wines to other parts of Europe, al- 
though their own province never produced any. ? 

The city of Hamburg was become fo confiderable by this time, according to her learned 
Secretary Lambecius, in his Grigines Hamburgenfes, that the Duke of Holftein, in the year 
1325, granted to that city the perpetual privilege of coining money, exclufive of ail other parts 
of his dominions. 

We have exhibited, under the year 1308, the firft commercial treaty between England and 
Spain, after many complaints of depredations.. We now find, in the fourth volume, p. 1x8, 
of the Foedera, 46 That King Edward II.” after frelh depredations of the Spaniards were 
complained of by him againft his fubjefts both at Bayonne and in England, 46 at the requeft 
44 of Alplionfus VII. King of Caiiije,°grants full liberty to all noblemen, merchants, mailers 
44 of fhips, mariners, &c. of that kingdom, to refort to England and to Aquitaine with their 
44 merchandize, & c. and to fell and difpofe .thereof at pleafure, paying the ufual cuftoms 5 and 
44 that they may return home at their pleafure.” 

In vol. IV. p. 138, of the Foedera, King Edward II. 44 grants his prote&ion and fafe con- 
44 du& to all merchants, mariners, See, referring to, England for ten years to come, from the 
44 city and territory of Venice, with liberty to fell their merchandize in England, and to re- 
44 t$rn home in fafety, without having either their perfons or goods flopped on account of 
44 other peoples crimes or debts. Provided always that they pay the ufual duties, and exercife 
4C n none but legal merchandize.” This excepting or faying claufe, the* fecond of its kind 
hitherto to be found in the Fcedera, it is probable, was the condition on which the flats of 
Venice accepted of our King’s liberty of commerce with England : for what flats or nation 
would tamely fubmit to. fuch abje£fc conditions as to permit their innocent merchants, as our 
former pra&ice was, to be liable both for the debts and crimes of others. Yet ftill here as no 
‘claufe in behalf of Englxfh merchants trading to Venice ; which* fhews that, in all probability, 
there was no commerce from England to fo great a diflance then thought of.. The fame may 
be obferved in the before-named treaty even with CafliJe. 

In the fame volume, p. 146, of the Foedera, we fee a letter from King Edward II. defiring 
his kinfman, Alphotxfus King of Portugal, to grant his prote£lion to an Englifh fhip coming 
thither with merchandize for fale, and intending to load corn and other provifions for our 
King’s dutchy of Gafcony. From whence it is probable that Englifh fhips did not, in thofe 
days, very: ufually trade to Portugal; which therefore occasioned King Edward to make this 
requeft. We may here add, as obferyed elfewhere, that not only Portugal and Spain, but 

France 
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i' 3 °-S F ranee alfo, produced more corn and lefs wine than in modern times. But luxury increafing 
the demand for wines along with the increaling wealth of Europe, thofe three . nations found 
their benefit in augmenting their vineyards, for fupplying the more northern countries with 
that alluring liquor. 

So confiderable were the power and privileges of the great mercantile cities of Flanders in 

■ this century, that in vol. IV- p. 147 of the Fcedera, we find the burgomafters of Bruges, 
Ghent, and Ypres, alone declaring or proclaiming a truce between the merchants, fubjefts of 
the Earl of Flanders, and thofe of King Edward II. of England : Bruges thereby appointing 

■ ■ her burgomafters to go over to London for fettling of peace and commerce in their own be- 

half, and in behalf of all the people of Flanders, jointly with the deputies of the other two 
good towns of Ghent and Ypres, (avecque les deux bonnes villcs, Gaud et Ypres.) In the fame 
year, we find that King Edward II. fettled a truce with thofe deputies : and, in the year fol- 
lowing, he writes to the Magiftrates of Bruges, that he confented to the prolongation of the 
truce. Foedera, vol. IV. p. 157. ’ 

In Madox’s Firrna Burgi, chap. xi. fe£f. 4, we have a lift of all the nations of foreigners, 
trading to England in the year 1325, to whom King Edward II. and his father had granted a 
charter of privileges, viz. French, German, Spanifh, Portugucfe, thofe of Navarre, Lom- 
bardy, Tufcany, Catalonia, Provence, and our dutchy of Aquitaine, of Thouloufe, Flanders, 
Brabant, and other feyeign parts. It may be proper, however, to obferve, that there Is no 
mention of any merchants from Denmark, Sweden, Poland, or Mufcovy, as yet trading 
thither ; and that the merchants of Gafcony had great dealings with England, chiefly for 
wines, and for woad for dyers. « 

In vol. IV. p. 166 of the Fcedera, we have a complaint of James King of Arragon, 
Valencia, Sardinia, and Corfica, and Earl of Barcelona, to King Edward II. of England, 
“ That fome Englifh (hips had forcibly feized on the fea, and carried into Sandwich, certain 
“ gallies of Barcelona,” which city is in this volume always called Barchinonia, “ which 
“ were returning home from Flanders laden with merchandize j for which our King pro- 
“ mifed to do juftice.” 

King Edward II. fettles all difputes relating to commerce and depredations on the feas, 
with William Earl of Holland. Although in the following year, fome Englifhmen having 
flain certain people of Zirikzee, there was a frelh convention made with the faid Earl. 
Foedera, vol. IV. p. 179 — 187. 

1326 In vol. IV. p. 220 of the Foedera, we firft find any mention made of two Admirals at the 
fame time in England. King Edward II. in this year, dirc&ing his precepts, “ To the 
“ Admiral of his Fleet from the Thames mouth northward ; and to the Admiral of his Fleet 
“ or Ships from the Thames mouth weftward,” 

The ifles of Jerfey, Gucrnfey, Alderney, and Sarke, are firft mentioned in the Fcedera, 
p. 223. King Edward II. dire&ing the governors of thofe ifles to feize on the perfons and 
goods of all Frenchmen, becaufe their King had made war on him, and had detained his 
Queen and fon in France, &c, Alfo to feize on all the church lands of the French in thofe 
ifles, allowing each prior for his fuftenance threepence, and each monk two-pence per day. 

It is here proper to remark, that in King Edward lid’s declarations of w*r sgainft France 
and its territories, there was ufuallyan exception of the Flemings, (pmUf, Fkndrmfet) al- 
though Flanders was in thofe days deemed a part, or at leaft a fief, of the French monarchy, 
or under vaflalage to France ; particularly in Vol. IV. p. 226 of the Foedera, under, the faid 

O a year 
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1326 year 1326, in the aft intitled, 44 Ad Civitatem Bayonse fupe'r aggreffibus Gailorum, et de 
Navigio mittendo.” Which fhews of how great importance to England its commerce to. 
Flanders was j ridged to be in thofe times. 

4 4 In this fame nineteenth year of King Edward II. the Engrofler and Remembrancer at 
44 the Engiifh Exchequer, were allowed twelve marks for the maintenance of two clerks year- 
u ly, u e, four pounds each clerk.” Madox’s Exchequer, cap. xxiv. p. 718. And the filvea;* 
money being thrice the quantity of ours, each clerk had twelve pounds yearly of our Giver- 
for his maintenance. 

King Edward II. being, in this year, depofed by the wicked arts of his lafeivious Queen r 
had, according to Waifingham, one hundred marks per month allotted him for- his main- 
tenance; which fhe took care he fhould not long live to enjoy. 

1327 In the year 1327, being the firft of Edward III. according to Bifhop Fleetwood’s Chronicon 
Preciofum, upon an inquifition at Tunbridge in Kent, 46 a capital meffuage, with feventy 
44- acres of arable land, was worth no more per annum than one poundr fifteen fhiliings; 
* 4 Twelve hens fold for one (hilling and fix-pence. A cock and thirteen hens for one (billing 
* 4 and feven-pence.” If wheat was proportionably cheap, then the rate or expence of living at 
this time muft have been five or fix times as cheap as in our days. 44 Eighty acres of arable 
44 land was worth twenty fhillings per annum, or three pounds of modern money, that is 
u three-pence, which is nine-pence of our money per acre. Meadow land was let at four- 
44 pence, and pafture at one penny per acre.” 

This account is corroborated by what James Howell, in his Londinopolis, fays he had- 
read, but does not quote the author, r that in the firft year of Edward III. in the year 2327, 
44 John of Oxford, a vintner of London, and afterwards Lord Mayor, gave to the Priory of 
44 the Holy Trinity in London, two tofts of land, one mill, fifty acres of land, two acres of 
44 wood, with, the appurtenances in Kentifh Town, in value twenty fhillings and three-pence 
4t by the year or about three pounds and ninepence yearly of our money. 

Mr. Madox, in his Firma Burgi, obferves, that in this firft year of King Edward’ 
III. fundry incorporated trades were then exifting in the city of London, as the taylors, ar- 
mourers, Ikimiers, goldfmiths, &c„ Other trades were at various fucceeding times incor- 
porated, viz. the grocers, anciently called pepperers, in the year 1345— The mercers, in 
r 3393 — The falters, in 1394— The fifhmongers, in 1433— Vintners, anciently called mer- 
chant wine tunners of Gafcony,. in the year 1437 — Drapers, in 1439 — Haberdafhers, in 
, 1431— Ironmongers, in 1464 — Merchant- taylors, in 1466, anciently called taylors and linen 
armourers— Clothworkers, anciently called fheermen, in the year 1482. The haberdafhers 
were anciently called hurrers and milamers, the latter name coming from the wares they fold, 
which came from Milain and Lombardy,. 

, .Southwark, though but a village, having been at this time, and even long before, an 
afylum for rogues, bankrupts, &c. from which circumftance the city of London often- 
fuffered great damages : upon application to the crown, the bailiwic of Southwark was now 
granted to the city of London ; whereby that city acquired a more immediate authority in 
that conftantly increafing fuburb. 

About this time, according to Sir James Ware’s Hiftorical Relations, (ora Difcovery of 
the true Gaufes why Ireland was never Intirely fubdued to the Crown of England, till the be- 
ginning of the Reign of King James I.) the old Engiifh colonies in Ireland became gradually 
fo degenerate, that they fell back into Irifh barbarifm, and rejefted the Engiifh laws and cuftoms. 
v.’ - • v This 
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r.327 This circumftance was partly occafioned by the bad government of King Edward II. and by- 
Prince Edward Bruce, brother to King Robert Bruce of Scotland, marching up to the walls 
of Dublin, fpoiling the Englifh pale, paffing through Leinfter and Munfler as far as Lime- 
rick, and becoming every where mailer of the field. Thus Ireland remained for feveral ages; 
the crown of England not taking any proper meafures to reduce the Iriih, and the degenerate 

. Englifh, into a regular way of government, and to the laws of England. Any thing like a 
Tliflory of Commerce cannot, therefore, be expelled from a country fa abandoned and ne- 
glected, and which remained in that condition for feveral fucceeding centimes, 

Hiftorians have obferved, that only the principal Barons of England were fummoned to 
great Councils and Parliaments ; and that it was in the reign of King Edward II. whofe mi- 
ferable death happened in this year, that the title of Baron, which before had been given to 
all who held eftates immediately of the crown, was given, in future, only to fuch as were funi* 
moned to Parliament. 

1328 The animofity of the opulent city of 'Bruges, joined to that of the other Flcmifh cities, 
againft their Earl, having, notwithstanding a peace concluded between them, canfed them at 
this time, to break out into frefh rebellion, — their Earl prevailed over them, and, in this year, 
they are difeomfited, with the lofs of twenty-two thoufand flain in battle. 

King Edward III. finding it would be too much for him to wage war with France and Scot- 
land, at the fame tinqe, determined to make peace with the latter, that he might be at greater 
liberty for' making preparations to attack the former. Wherefore we find him, in the fourth 
volume of the Fcedera, p-. 337, renouncing all right and pretenfions to any kind of fuperi- 
u ority or homage from King Robert Bruce and fucceflors Kings of Scotland; {tiling the 
u faid King Robert, fifagnificus Prmceps Dominus Ro&crtus Dei Gratia Rex Scotorum , illujirh 
u Confederaius mjler , ct Amicus charijfmus u The magnificent Prince and Lord Robert, 
* c by the Grace of God, King of the Scots, our illuftrious Ally and moil dear Friend.” Yet 
Edward’s ambition being boundlefs, this peace lafled no longer than the brave Robert’s life ; 
whofe infant fon, David, fucceeding, in the year 1329, revived in Edward the hope of con- 
quering Scotland.- 

In volume fourth, p. 34a, of the Fcedera, we find two feveral complaints of King^Edward 
III. of England, to Alphonfus King of Caftile, againft the fea robberies and piracies of certain 
of his people of St. Andero, Caftro, Durdial, St. Sebaftian, Vcrmc, Rede, Fontarabia* &c. 
in the bay of Bifcay ; more efpecially on the merchants of Southampton. The port of South- 
ampton was in thofe times very considerable in {hipping, and had great dealings at Bourdeaux 
and Bayonne in our King’s Dutchy of Guicnne; and their voyages thither expofed them to 
the piracies of the Bifcayans in that neighbourhood. 

lathe Fcedera, vol. iv. p. 353, King Edward III. fettled on his Queen Phillippa, daughter 
of William III. Earl of Hainault, Holland, and Zealand, and Lord of Friefland, a dowry of 
fifteen thoufand fmall livres tournois yearly in lands, or an equal value in fterling money* 
Whether thofe fmall livres, as they are termed,' were equal at this time to. what we find they, 
were an hundred years' further back, when Pour, of them were equal to a pound fterling, is very 
■ doubtful ; becaufe the French funk the intrinfic value of their money fatter na- 

tion of Europe. If they were ftill of that value, then this jointure was equal to three thoufand 
feven 'hundred and fifty pounds fterling, or to eleven thoufand two hundred and fifty pounds 
of our money; and would have gone as for. in the txperice. of Jiving," as. about 
8 &s much in our days. ■ ' 1 " "I'y 
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1 328 In p. 354 of the Feeders, volume fourth, we have another royal dowry. It is a contract of 
marriage between King Edward HI. as guardian to his filler Joanna, an infant, and Robert 
Bruce, King of Scotland, in behalf of his infant fon and heir David, Prince of Scotland ; 
the dowry of the Princefs was to be two .thoufand pounds yearly, in lands in Scotland, \_D110 
Mtllia lib r arum Terra? et redditus , per annum . 1 or fix thoufand pounds of modern money. 

As this is probably the laft time we fhall have a proper opportunity of making the following ^ . 
remark, which we have frequently before made, we niuft here obferve, that, in the cont-raft, 
there is no difference made between the value of the money of the two kingdoms, though the 
lands were to be in fit parts of Scotland, (in loch competentibus in regno Scotia.) And it is al- 
1110ft needlefs to point out, that Edward’s contraft would have exprefted the word fteriing, had 
there been any difference as yet in the Scotifli from. Englifli money. Speed fays, that by this 
treaty, King Robert agreed to pay King Edward thirty thoufand marks for reparation of da- 
mages ; of which circumftance there is no mention in the Fcedera, nor of any portion to be 
given with the Princefs ; fo that, in all probability, the remiflfoii of thefe thirty thoufand 
marks was to be in lieu of a portion. 

We fhall foon fee the Kings of Scotland injudicioufly finking the value of their coins, al- 
though they, like the French, {till kept up the fame denominations, as we have them in both 
nations to this day : and this alteration foon brought on the diftinftion between pounds fter- 
iing and pounds Scotilh. 

In this fame year, there is an Englifli aft of Parliament, cap. xiv. intitled, The Mcafure 
and Affize of Cloths of Ray and of Colour, “ Whereby is directed the length and breadth of 
cc thofe two forts of cloths, and that the King’s Aulncger fhall meafure them ; and they fhall 
u be forfeited to the King, if they be fhort of the following lengths and breadths, . viz. Firft, 
The cloths of ray, (not coloured) were to be twenty-eight yards in length, and fix quarters 
u broad. Secondly, The coloured cloths were to be twenty-fix long, and fix quarters and an 
61 half wide.” This is the firft time we^find any mention made of the office of Aulneger in 
the ftatute book ; nis designation coming from the meafure then called an Aulne, now an E1L 
There were feveral other ftatutes afterwards made in this reign, for regulating the dimenfions 
of cloth, and for the Aulneger’s duty on cloths, and many more were made in fucceeding 
reigns, which are not now worth our particular attention. 

It may, and it certainly does, feem fomewhat ftrange, that our Englifli Kings and' Parlia- 
ment fhould take upon them to limit the dimenfions of cloth coming from foreign parts, yet 
that is, by fome, afTerted to have been the faft : and one John May, who was the general Aul- 
neger, publifhed a treat ife, in the year 1613, called, A Declaration of the State of Cloathing, 
now ufed within this Realm of England, wherein he fays, “ That before the making of cloth, 

“ that is, fine cloth, in England, the Aulneger was ordained, who exercifed that office upon 
u all cloths coming from foreign parts, to meafure and try them where they were put on land, 
even as far back as the fifteenth year of King Edward II. 1322, by letters patents.” Yet as 
we, doubtlefs, made much more coarfe woollen cloths at home, for our lower people, than 
were imported from foreign parts, it is probable that the above quoted aft of Parliament had 
at leaft a more fpecial regard, to our own home made cloth. 

JJndeT this fame 'year, being the fecond of Edward III. there is a ftatute, cap, 9. which e~ 
nafted, H That the ftaples, as well beyond fea as on this fide, fhall ceafe ; — and that all mer- 
“ chant-ftrangers, and privy, may go and come with their merchandize into England, after 
“ the tenor of the great charter.” 
t 
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3328 la vol. iv. p. 361, of the Fcedera, King Edward IIL confirms at large the charter of pri- 
vileges granted by his grandfather, Edward I. in the year 1303, to foreign merchants, and 
the additional cuftoms and duties they were bound to pay in confideration of thole privileges* 
This charter of King Edward L filled Charta Mercatoria , with the names of the foreign na- 
tions from whence merchants-ftrangers ufually come, were exhibited under the faid year 
x 3°3‘ 

T329 ' We have fecn, in former reigns, that the Lombard merchants, refiding in England, had 
great money dealings there, as well with our Kings as with their fubje&s. They continued 
the fame in this reign ; for, in the fourth volume, p. 387, of the Fcedera, we find a deed or 
inftrument of King Edward III. in the year 1329, “ whereby he borrows five thou land marks 
<fi of the Society of the Bardi, ( Bar dor um) of Florence, for defraying the expcnces of his 
<c voyage to France. King Edward, at the fame time, acknowledges a former debt of feven 
“ thoufand marks. In return forthefe fervices, he prefents them with two thoufand pounds 
“ fterling, which he promifes faithfully to pay them.” Thus, without the name of ufury or 
intereft for money, which the church had fo often declared to be unlawful, "and yet fo often 
connived at, thefe modeft Lombards are contented to be over-paid by the name of a free- 

gift* 

At the Parliament of the third year of King Edward III. according to Sir Robert Cotton’s 
Records, p. -21, Cfi Sundry merchants of Lynn, and Barton upon Humber, do undertake, at a 
{6 certain price, to deliver ten thoufand quarters of all forts of grain at the town of Berwick, 
cs and in the road of Leith ; the wheat and malt at nine fhillings per quarter,” (dear enough) 

“ oats, beans, and peas, at five fhillings per quartet,” their money being flill three times the 
weight of ours. ^ 

1330 Dr* Ken net, in his Parochial Antiquities, relates, that the nurfe to the Black Prince had a 
penfion of ten pound's per annum, or thirty pounds of our money, fettled on her by King Ed- 
ward III. which was equal, in the expence of living, to fixty pounds in our days, by 
the rule of the price of wheat, poultry, &c. and a rocker had ten marks, or fix pounds thirteen 
fhillings and four pence yearly, or about fixty marks of our money, fettled on her by way of 
penfion. 

Two ftatutes now pafled, in this fourth year of Edward IIL “ For reftraining the violent 
and arbitrary proceedings of the purveyors for the King, Queen, and Royal Iffue ; corn, 
hay, litter, beftial, &c. having been taken in times paft, from the people, for which no 
payment was made, — at other times, at an under-rate.” Thefe violences were, for the pre- 
fent reclrefled ; but we fhall hereafter find fimilar complaints in Parliament, and frelh laws en- * 
afted for reflifying them. 

In this fame year, a ftatute, cap. iv* enafts, ** That Parliaments in England fhall be Jholdca 
« in every year once, and more often if need be.” 

According 1 " to many authors, gunpowder and guns were, in this year 133,9, invented by one 
Swartz, a German Monk of Cologne, or, according to others, by one Anklitzen, of Fri~ 
burgh, like many other very confiderable difeoveries, by mere chance: for, wlfilft Swartz was 
preparing a pot of nitre for phyfkal or chymical ufe, a fpark of fire happened to, fail into it, 

1 1 ** and made it fly up. Whereupon- he made a compofition of what we now pal! gun-powder,, 
and putting it into a hollow inftrument of brafs or iron, and letting fire to it, it made, ftfch: 
an explofion as he expe&ed. Swartz, for after all he is the undoubted difeoverer,. is faid to 
have made known this difeovery the very fame year to 1 the Venetians, who arc related by fame 
« ■ to 
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to have been the firft who made nfe of fhip guns (the Immediate confequence of the difcovery 
of gun-powder) in afea fight with the Genoefe, art the year 1376, or as others, in 1380 ; but 
all hiftorians feem to agree, 'that our King Edward I LI. employed guns againft the French at 
the battle of Crelly, 'in. the year 1346, and alfo in the following year at the fiege of Calais, 
which was previous to the sera when the Venetians are faid to have ufed them. The Trench 
adopted them from the Englifh, and Spain had them near as early *, as alfo the Hans-towns, 
now grown very confiderableindeed in commerce. The Turks got them In their war$ with 
Venice ; but the Perfians did not .employ them till they were inftrudled in their ufe by 
the Portuguefe in the former part of the fifteenth century ; and the Moors of Barbary had 
them from the Moors of Spain. This therefore, as well as many other inftances, fhews how 
vain it is for any one nation to pretend to engrofs an invention or difcovery, of fo important 
a nature, for any long time, whether it relates to war, navigation, or commerce, See. — Roger 
Bacon, a Monk, and Fellow of Merton College in Oxford, who fio^rifhed about the year 
1260, is faid to have underftood at ieaft the theory of gun-powder, having, fin one of his let- 
ters, obferved, “ That out of faltpetre, fulphur, and charcoal duft, *he could make fire to 
burn at what diftance he pleafed, and could caufe ; thunder and lightning thereby, which 
could deftroy cities and armies with a great noife.” This account of our Roger Bacon is 
confirmed by MezeraPs Hiftory of France, who fpeaking of the great reputation of the Uni- 
verfity of Paris, at the clofe of the thirteenth century, ^mentions, among other foreigners re- 
fer ting to it, tc Roger Bacon, an Englifliman by birth, of the order of St. Francis, of a very 
<{ fubtle genius, thoroughly ver-fed and acconipliflied in all kinds of learning, particularly in 
<c chymlftry ; in whofe works is to be found the fecret for making of gun-powder.” <c W e 
mull alfo obferve,” continues Mezerai, “ that, in the famous battle of Creffy, in the year* 
“ 1346, the Englilli had four or five pieces of cannon, which, having never before been ufed 
« In our wars, gave great terror. — In the wars of Italy they began to make ufe of fuch pon- 
u derous mufquets as took two men to carry them : they loaded them with round pebbles, 
and fired them upon a reft. Thefe proved the deftru&ion of the Men-at-arms, who be- 
■* c fore feared nothing buLcanmon.” Bombs and Mortars did not come into ufe till about the 
y^ar 1634. 

The ifland of Majorca had, in this year, fome degree of eminence in maritime power. Mr. 
Campbell, in his Hiftory of the Balearic I lies, obferves, 4 6 That, in three days fpace, there 
ic were twenty-five gallies fitted out from thence againft alike number of Genoefe, who at that 
“ time molefted their coafts. That author obferves, that, from the year 1250 till-the rebel- 
“ lion of the Commons in 1520, Majorca enjoyed its beft fortune. In thofe days there 
** might be feen, lying before the city of Majorca, to the number of three hundred fail of 
large ftiips, moftiy foreign. They reckoned then to have twelve thoufand feamen in the 
* e iftand. — Before the Indies were difeove red, Majorca had a very extenfive trade ; for it was 
a general mart whither the merchandize of the Eaft was brought ; particularly fpiceries and 
drugs from Damietta, Alexandria, and Alexandretta : for they were carried by the Red Sea 
6t from the fbutlieaft parts of Africa, and thence by camels to Cairo, from whence they were 
brought down the -Nile to the aforefaid cities, and from thence to Majorca, from which 
4< ifland they were tranfported into all parts of Europe. For proof of this, there are to be 
** feen, at this time, the ruins of the arfenals, with ftately arches, which were made for the 
u building of gallies and other veffels, as alfo the magnificent exchange ; and, befide this ge- 
neral exchange, there was a particular one for the Genoefe — There was fcareely any gen- 
tleman 
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I 33 ° u ^ eman * n the ifland that did not maintain fome gallics ; ■whereby the Majorcans had the 
<c Moors of Africa fo much under their fubjeftion, that, from Tunis, as far as the Straights 
“ of Gibraltar, almoft all the maritime parts paid tribute to them.” As this account is pro- 
feffedly taken from Spanifh authors, we mu ft confider their maritime power, and alfo their 
great trade in ipices for fupplying the reft of Europe, with proper grains of allowance : yet 

% how obfeure foever they have been of later times, it is certain, from impartial accounts, tint, 
in this and the next century, Majorca made no inconfiderable figure in the maritime -and com- 
mercial world, with the title of a kingdom ; it having been annexed to that of Arragon, by 
James, its warlike king, who, in the year 1229, had expelled the Moors from this and the 
other Balearic idles of Minorca and Ivica. 

Not much different, and poffibly more authentic, is the following ftate of the trade into 
Europe with Eaft India merchandize, as given by Marco Sanudo, a Venetian author, quoted 
by Bifhop Huct H in his Hiftoire du Commerce et de la Navigation des Audens. At this time, 
viz. about the year 1330* 44 The provinces of Malabar and Cambaya carried on the moil conft- 
44 derable traffic ; and fo it remained whilft the Soldans reigned in Egypt The Indian' met*- 
44 chandize was brought to Aden in Arabia, thence up the Red Sea to Suez, and from thence 
44 over land to the Nile, and down that river to Cairo and Alexandria, and thence, by the 
44 Venetians, difperfed over Europe;” which account is, in general, confirmed by all other 
authors ; yet it raay^ be alfo true, that Majorca, and alfo Genoa and Marfeilles, (then, as 
well as before and fince, a very famous emporium or mart) might trade in Eaft India wares by 
their voyages to Alexandria. It feems, the Mameluke Soldans of Egypt were, in thofe days, 
fo extremely jealous with regard to this traffic, that; they would not permit any Chriftiaa to go 
to India either in their fhips, or through their dominions. 

5331 King Edward III.* attentively obferving the riches and power of the provinces of Flanders 
and Brabant, proceeding merely from their vaft woollen manufacture, in confequen.ee of 
which the greateft princes ft rove to gain their friendfhip ; for the natural produd of the 
Netherlands is but very inconfiderable : and confidcring further, that they owed all their 
wealth and power entirely to his Englifli wool, it was extremely natural for him to infer, 
that if he could gain the artificers in that manufafturc to fettle in England, the trade thereof 
would foon proiper in his kingdom, It feems, indeed, fomewhat ft range, that our preceding 
kings, and efpecially this King’s fagacious grandfather, did not fooner refolve on fo obvious, 
fo eafy, and natural a way to enrich this kingdom, inftead of purfuing their ambitious and 
deftruftive territorial conquefts. 

Edward having thus determined, we find, in the fourth volume of Rymcr’s Fcecfcra, p. 496, 
the firft inftance of any ftep towards that great purpofe : it is 44 a letter of protection. to John 
44 ■ Kemp, of Flanders, a woollen cloth weaver, coming over to exercife his trade in England, 
44 in 'the year 1331, and, as his proteftion exprefles it, to teach it to fuch of our people as 
44 lfaall incline to learn it; the King hereby taking the faid Kemp, with all his fervants, ap- 
' 44 prentices, goods, and chattels, into his royal protection ;~~and promifing the fame likewife 

* ^ -A to all others of his occupation, as alfo to all dyers and fullers, who ihall incline to come 

' ‘ 44 and fettle in England.” 

• ■’ ' In confequen.ee thereof, feventy families of Walloons were, this year, brought over to 

" England' by King Edward’s invitation, for promoting the woollen maaufeftore, and teaching 
’ ■ 1 it to our people. Which remarkable tranfa&ion nearly correfponds with the time mentioned 

■ . ^ by the great Fenfionary De Witt, in his Intereft of Holland, where he fays, 41 That; fl»; doth- 

■ , , Von. L P p “ work- 
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1231 “ workers of the great towns of Flanders began to be uneafv, by reafon of the grow- 
u ing power of their Earl ; wherefore they were glad to feek for new fettlements elfewhere.” 

Upon this famous fubjeft, which has principally brought England to its prefent grandeur 
and opulence, it may be neceffary, for the fake of fome readers, to remark. That when all 
our hiftorians fay that King Edward III. introduced the woollen manufacture into England, 
what is properly to be underflood thereby is, that he taught liis people to make and drefs fine , 
woollen cloths, by means of the Netherlanders whom he brought hither, which laid theffoun- 
dation of that great manufacture which England has long fince brought to perfection: but 
that, neverthelefs, it ninft be admitted and allowed, that woollen cloth of fome fort or other, 
was always made in this nation, ever fince, the Romans firft brought the Britons to the wear 
of cloth, inftead of the fkins of beafts ; and that they left that art here behind them : nor 4: an 
we fuppofe that our Saxon ancefiors had not always among them fpinners and weavers of 
woollen cloth of fome kind, for the wear, at leafl, of the lower ranks of their people ; more 
efpeciaiiy as, for want of commerce, there was then but little Communication with the conti- 
nent ; and, befides, the woollen manufacture of the Netherlands did not probably come to 
any 'height till the latter part of the tenth century : fo that, had they not made all their cloth 
at home, which was neceffary to the bulk of their people, as far as appears, they muft have 
font as far as Florence, and other free cities of Italy for it, till the Netherlanders took up the 
fine manufacture thereof ; which certainly the greater part of our people could not afford to do, 
their whole riches confiding only in their cattle : though the King', the great Lords, and the 
higher Clergy, probably had their befl clothing from thofe parts. They therefore contented 
-themfelves with fuch coarfe and homely woollen wear as they themfelves could make, each fa- 
mily for themfelves, as is fiill the cafe in fome parts of Britain, and in many other parts of 
Europe ; and probably moft of the lower people wore leather doublets and flays, or boddice, 
for cheapnefs and duration, which was a confiderable part of their entire cloathing, as is even 
worn at this day by numbers of the labouring people. As for the times from the Norman 
conqueft downwards, the making of fome fort of woollen, and alfo of linen cloth in England, 
is paft all doubt : and we have feen a Fraternity, or Guild of Weavers in London, as far back 
as the reign of King Henry II. In the Magna Charta which King Henry III. was obliged to 
fvrear to, in the ninth year of his reign, 1225, there is the following twenty-fifth head or ar- 
ticle, viz. ** That there be one breadth of dyed cloth, ruffets, and haberjefis ; that is to fay, ' 
" t£ two, yards within the lifts.” Now^ as we then certainly made cloth at home, this article, 
without doubt, related to that more than to foreign cloth ; and, notwithftandiqg what the Aul- 
neger writes, in. the year 1613, (already quoted) we cannot help thinking it unnatural for the 
legillature to preferibo rules to foreign nations for tire dimenfions of their cloths ; and that it 
* fiberas' more agreeable to reafon to fuppofe, that the Magna Charta and the Legiflature, in the 
year 1328, meant only the dimenfions of our own home made woollen cloths, more efpedal— 
ly, as the dimenfions fpecifie.d in the latter period^ are fo different froiii thofe in. Magna 
Charta ; and this fuppofition is ftill further corroborated, by there being no mention* either 
in the- Magna, Charta article, or in the aft of Parliament, in 1328, of the cloth’s .being fo- 
reign, or being imported. We fliall foon fee, that King Edward IIL did not lofe fight of 
this projeft, although he had .employment enough of. another kind by his war with France, 
and his quarrels with the Netherlands; 

In the Fcedera, voL. iy. pv 500, there is a declaration* of that King, whereby he exempts all 
fuch veffels as exported herrings, and other fifh, from being fubjeft to the offices of exchange, 

efta- 
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1331 cftablifhed at Dover and other ports, for changing the foreign coins received for their fifh for 
Englifh coins ; fo as the faid fifhers do give fecurity, not to tranfport their faid Englifh 
money into foreign parts. 

This declaration explains the praftice at that time of exchanging of money or coin, either 
at going out, or coming into England. It fets forth, “ That lately, by confent of the 
44 Prelates, Earls, and Barons” (here is no mention of citizens nor burgefles) 44 of our 
* 4 realm, we have ordained that.no perfon fhall carry good fteriing money out of our king- 
4 4 dom ; but that a table of the values, weight, and finenefs of Englifh and foreign monies, 
64 fhall be hung up at Dover and other ports, where there is an ufual paffage beyond fea, for 
44 the exchange of the neceflary expences which may be wanting by perfons either going be- 
44 yond lea, or coming into this kingdom from foreign parts, of every fort or kind of money : 
44 (Pro cfc&tnblo expenfarum neccjjarium hominibus ultra mare extra regnum nojlnm tranfeuntibm , 
4t ct intra Idem regnum do part ibus tranfmarinis venlentibus, de quocunque genere moneia fackndoP 
This fhews,* that Malynes, in his Center ofthe Circle of Commerce, was miftakea in faying, 
that fving Edward I. erefted this office of a Royal Exchanger, as he terms it, lince it would, 
undoubtedly, have been mentioned in the Foedera, if any fuch deed had then exifted ; befide^ 
that the very firft words of this declaration fhew it to be the firfi: eftablifhmcnt of it. This 
fame Royal Exchanger, or Exchange-office, then was only a genteeler way of taxing all fuck 
of our merchants and clergy, as well as' of foreigners, as had occafion to go out of, or to return 
or come into England. Other declarations or mandates were, in this fame year, tranfmitted 
to Chefter, Newcaftle, Hartlepoole, York, Scarborough, Ravenfrede, (query, where?) Lin- 
coln, Norwich, Lynn, Ipfwich, Sandwich, Wincfyelfea, Southampton, and Briftol, for this 
purpofe; and, in the year 1 335, at London, Yarmouth, Hull, and Bolton, where tables were 
hung up 5 and all other exchanges, but thofe made by the King’s officers in this manner, 
were ft rift ly prohibited, on forfeiture of the money, becaufe the King’s revenue was augment- 
ed by thofe offices of exchange. Several laws were alfo made in this reign, and alfo in fuc- 
ceeding ones, for obliging foreign merchants, receiving money in England for their merchan- 
dize, to lay out at lcaft half the faid money on wares of our realm, and that at raoft but half the 
money ffiould be permitted to be exported. At length, however, by the wild and impraftica* 
ble aft of the fourth year of King Henry IV. cap. xv. in 1402, the whole money which thofe 
foreigners received here, was to be laid out on Englifh merchandize. 

In the curious treatife, intitled Cottoni Pofthuma, or Sir Robert Cotton’s Remains, printed 
in the year 1651, in 8vo. p. 191, Sir Robert makes the cuftoms of the port of London, in 
this year, amount to one thoufand marks per month, or eight thoufand pounds per annum, 
that is, to twenty-four thoufand pounds of our modem money ; which, confidering the low- 
rate of the cuftoms at that period, is a proof of that city’s having had, even then, a confidcra- 
ble foreign commerce for thofe remote times. 

a 33a At this time, the town, of Great Yarmouth was a considerable port of commerce and flap- 
ping. Dr. Brady, in his Treatife of Burghs, gives us a charter of King Edward II L in the 
year 1332, being the fixth year of his reign, for adjufting of disputes again arifen between that 
town and thofe of Little Yarmouth and Gortefton near it, concerning the right of lading 
and unlading of goods, &c. He thereby dtrefts, c< That Blips, laden with wool, 'tea- 
u ther, and fkins, upon which the great cuftom is due, fhall clear out from that port wh&re, 
« our Beam, and the feal called Cocker remain, and no, where elfe i u -~Ubi tbronmmpfttr 
PtBglllum mjirwn f quod dkitur Cda, txiflunt , et non alibi xarmtur, This fame KingVBeam 

P p a for 
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[332,' for weighing of merchandize, called Tbronus, or Tr onus, in the Latin of that age, flood ufu~ 
ally in the moft public place of the town or port : in Tome places, efpecially northward, it is to 
this day in Engiifh named the Trone. Yet this was not eftablillied by aft of Parliament till 
the year 1429; when it was enafted, that every city and town Ihould eftablifh, at their own 
charge, a common balance and fealed weights, according to the ftandard at the Exchequer, to 
be in the keeping of the chief magifirate ; and at this balance all the inhabitants were to weigh , 
without any expence, but ftrangers not without paying for it. They have alfo, to this-" time, 
probably, or not long Cnee had, in feme parts of Scotland, a difference of weight be- 
, between troy-weight and trone-weight on certain goods, the latter being the largeft weight. 
This charter, after direfting the unrepealed claufes of his grandfather’s charter to be obferved, 
adds as follows : 41 Saving the rights of the citizens of London and Norwich, and the Barons 
i£ of the Cinque Ports, or any others, who may claim by our faid grandfather’s charter, &c. 9> 
We may hereby partly obferve the great privileges which London and #ie Cinque Ports en- 
joyed above moft other ports of the kingdonf ; and with refpeft to the above-named exception 
in behalf of Norwich, it was naturally to be expeftedj Yarmouth being properly the fea-port 
of Norwich. 

King Edward III. refolutely purfuing his plan for war againft France, fo as to affert and 
maintain his right to that monarchy, now fent his ambafladors to the republic of Venice, to 
defire aid againft Philip de Valois, the French King in pofTeffion, though without fuccefs. 
This lias been England’s ftile, even to our own times, as our kings ft ill keep up the title of Kings 
of France; viz. in fpeaking of a French monarch in afiual pofTeffion, to ftile him only the 
French King, and not the King of «F ranee. The Genoefe favouring Philip’s right, probably 
induced Edward to apply to the Venetians, the mortal foes of Genoa. James Howell, in his 
Survey of Venice, p. 75, thinks that this was the firft time there was any acquaintance be- 
tween England and Venice, in which he probably judges right, any further than King Ed- 
ward the Second’s general grant of pro teftion to Venetian ftiips trading to England, in the 
year 1325- 

King Edward III. as appears by voL iv. p. 512, of the Foedera, contrafts his lifter Eleono- 
ra in marriage to Reynold, Earl of Gueldres and Zutphen, and with her gave a portion of 
ten thoufand pounds fterling, or thirty thoufand pounds of modern money; and for enabling 
* him to make payment of that large portion, he demands a fubfidy of his Bifhops, Abbots, 
and Priors, the form of which takes up a good many pages of this volume of the Foedera ; on 
the other hand, Reynold fettles a dower on the Princefs of fixteen thoufand .ftnall liyres tour- 
nois yearly. 

By Bifliop Fleetwood’s Chronicon Preciofum we learn, that, at this time, a chaplain, for 
all neceffaries of lodging, diet, and- robes, required fix marks ; or four pounds per annum, or 
twelve pounds of O'Ur modern money. Now, as a fingle clergyman, even in a low ftation, 
cannot, in our days, live decently for lefs than about fifty pounds yearly, we may conclude, 
that the rate ©f living, or the expence of all things, on an average, then and now, is as about 
five or fix to one. The clergy, indeed, are fuppofed to have lived more abftemioufly then,,, 
than is the cafe in our days. The head chaplain of Windfor Caftie chapel at this time had a 
falary of but ten marks, or twenty pounds of our money, per annum, 

1333 Yet,, in the year 1333, we find, by the Foedera, vol. iv. p. 562, that King Edward the 
Third’s phyfician, named Magifter Pantius de Coutrone, had a penfion of no lefs than one 
hundred pounds fterling yearly for life fettled on him, or three hundred pounds of our money, 

and, 
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1333 and would have perhaps gone as far as fifteen hundred pounds in our days in point of expence. 
But then the' King, in his grant declares, that he had been very ferviceabie to his parents. 

In the fame year, King Edward III. complains to the Earl of Flanders, and to the burgo- 
maflers of the three good towns, as they are always termed, 44 of Bruges, Ghent, and Ypres, 
44 of their inhabitants aiding the Scots, his enemies, [z. e. the party of King David Bruce) 
44 with their Blips, ammunition, and provifions — Fcedera, voh iv. p. 562. 

In thofe times alio, there were various mutual complaints, in matters of commerce, between 
England on the one part, and both Flanders and Brabant on the other part, about fea- 
robberies, &c, for the adjufling of which differences there were frequent conventions held. 

There were like wife con tells renewed between the fubjects of Caltile, and King Edward's 
people of Bayonne in Guienne, touching commercial concerns, which were now adjufted. 
And although, in the following year, mutual complaints of the fame kind were renewed be- 
tween England and Flanders, yet commerce was ftill mutually carried on between them. 

1334 This year was remarkable for a projeft of 0 Philip Valois, King of France, at the Pope's miti- 
gation, to make one great effort more far the conqueft of the Holy Land, after its having been 
abandoned for above forty years. Maimbourg, in his Hiftory of the Crufade, part iv. book 3. 
fays, C4 That he had made fuch prodigious preparations for an embarkation, as furpaffed all 
44 that any of his predeccifors had done on like occafions. He caufed to be equipped, in feve- 
44 ral ports, the faireft fleet that France had ever been, being capable of transporting forty thou- 
4t fand men at arms, with their horfes, and with all kinds of provifions in abundance. King 
44 Philip had alfo published his intended Crufade throughout Europe, whereby he had en- 
44 gaged the Kings of Arragon, Majorca, Sicily, Cyprus, and Hungary, with the republics of 
44 Venice and Genoa, to join their arms with his*; infomuch, that fo mighty an army would 
44 confift of three hundred thou {and combatants.” But all thefe vail:, preparations were frus- 
trated, by Philip’s difeovering that King Edward IH. of England was diligently preparing to* 
attack France, and after t his claim to that kingdom, as filler’s fon to Charles the Fair, who 
died without iffue in 1328, which obliged Philip to turn his whole force agai nil Edward ; 
and, indeed, the forces of almoft alt the. princes of Europe were foon engaged, either directly 
or indireftly, in this great quarrel between England and France, of which we ilia! 1 icon have 
occafion to take further notice. 

1335 De Mailly, in his Hiftory of the Genocfe, informs us, that they took two large Venetian 
gallies, laden, with rich merchandize, coming from the Netherlands. How much furthfer back 
Venice had any commerce, with thofe provinces, cannot be exa&Iy determined ; but it is very 
probable, it mult be at leaft one hundred and fifty years before this period, more efpecially, as 
the Venetians had fo long before engaged in the lilk manufacture,* and had traded to England 
much earlier than this time. 

It may now be very fenfibly perceived, from many inftances, fome of which have been al- 
ready produced, that money was become much more plenty, eycn within fo final! a fpace as 
fince the days of King Edward I, of which, wc have at this time an additional inftance, by 
' ■ King Edward the' Third’s allowance' to. the Earl of Murray, then a prifoner in Nottingham 
caftle, which was twenty {hillings, or three pounds of our modern money, per week, for his 
maintenance; whereas the birttop of St. Andrew’s, the chief ecctriiaftic of Scotland, had but 
fixpence per day allowed for his own expence, by King Edward I. when a prifoner, 1 though at 
'London, whisk muft always kaye been more expenfive for neceflaries than other parts of Eng- 
1 , ' ■ , ’ ( f : y, ( land# 
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335 land. The fame obfervation may be extended to mo ft other parts of Europe at this tunc, 
more efpecially where there was any commerce. 

One may make a fure judgment of the low maritime ftrength of moft nations in thofe 
times, from the fmall fee of their {hips deiftned for warlike expeditions ; excepting, however, 
the great free cities of Italy, who had much larger veflels in earlier times than the countries 
without the Mediterranean fea. We have now, in the Fcedera, vol. iv. p. 664, a precept of^ 
King Edward III. direfted to the lord mayor and iheriffs of London, “To take up alLlhips 
“ in their port, and of all other ports of the kingdom, of the burthen of forty tons, and up- 
“ wards, (quadraghita doliavini et ultra portantes) and to furnifh the fame with armed men, 

“ and other necelTaries for war, againft the Scots, his enemies, confederated with certain per- 
“ fons of foreign nations.” By whom he means the French and Flemings. 

The cities and towns of England continuing to harrafs and diftrefs fuch foreigners as lived 
.amongft, or came to trade with them, being authorized thereto, in fome meafure, by their mo- 
nopolizing charters, which are ever obftrufti^e of, and dcftruftiVe to, freedom and the increafe 
of commerce ; that judicious Prince, King Edward III. paifed an aft of Parliament at York, 
in the eleventh year of his reign, of which the preamble runs thus : “ That grievous damages 
* “ have been done to him and his fubjefts, by fome people of liis cities, burghs, ports of the 
fea, and other places, which, of a long time paft, have not fuffered, nor will yet fuffer, raer- 
chant-ftrangers, nor others, who do carry and bring in, by fea or land, wines, and other 
e< things to be fold, though neceflary and profitable, to any others but to themfelves : by rea- 
“ foil whereof, the, fame are fold to the King, and to his people, in the hands of the faid citi- 
. “ zens, &c. more dear than they lliould or would be, if fuch merchant-ftrangers, and others, 
u who bring fuch things into the realm, might freely fell them to whom they would:” It 
was therefore now enafted, C£ That all merchant-ftrangers, &s well as"' denizens, may freely buy 
“ and fell corn, wine, flefh, fifh, and all other provifions ; wools, cloth, and all other vendl- 
ble wares, from whencefoever they come, as well in cities, burghs, towns, ports, fairs, and 
markets, &c. having .franchifes, as in all other places;” and penalties are hereby inflifted 
-on any one who give them difturbance : cc Provided, that no merchant-flranger fhall carry any 
“ wines out of this realm, agreeable to their charter,” called Charta Mcrcatoria . “ And with 

' i6 regard to the franchifes, or exclufive charters of cities and towns, &c. they are herein decla- 
“ red to be of no force, to endamage the King, or his prelates, earls, barons, and other great 
rl men, nor to the oppreffion of the Commons.” 

Yet this well-judged law was afterwards invaded by the faid cities and towns, under colour 
■of their charters, excluding all but their own freemen from keeping open fhops, and from im- 
porting, buying, or felling, and alfo from exerclfmg manual occupations within the precinfts- 
of thofe places. This law, however, anfwered the great plan which this King had formed, of 
introducing foreign cloth-workers to fettle in England, and for preventing the Englifh people 
rfrom infulting them, who have been too much inclined at all times to ill-treat foreigners. 

In this ninth year of King Edward III. it was enafted, cap. 1 , «* That none fhall carry any 
fterlings,” that is, coined' pence, '** out of the realm, nor fiber in plate, nor veflels of gold, 
“ nor of fiber, upon pain of forfeiting the fame.” And, cap. 2 . “ No fid fe money, or conn- 
“ terfeit fterling, fhall be brought into the realm. Yet all people may fafely bring to the 
u King's exchanges, and 'no where elfc, bullion, plate and fiber money, if not bafe, and may 
there receive good current coin in exchange.” And, cap. 3 . c « No fterling halfpenny, or 
.farthing, fhall be molten, to make veflels, by goldfmiths, &c.” 

Although 
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1335 Although King Edward IIL had been long engaged in his projed of reducing Scotland, 
which, after all, did not lucceed, yet he continued his preparations for making good his claim 
to the crown of France ; and, for that end, we now find him retaining feveral foreign princes, 
with penfions, in his intereft, who were to fupply him with troops againft France ; as the 
Earls of Montbelgard, Juliers, and Namur; the laft of which Earls had alfo, with many of 
his people, affifted Edward in his wars againft Scotland, and who, befides an annual penfioii 
pf four hundred marks for life, received a daily allowance of ten marks, for his expence in the 
war againft Scotland, with many additional prefents to his countefs and retinue, in plate, &c. 
This fame year Edward alfo retained the following princes in his intereft, by gifts and pen- 
fions, viz. the Emperor Lewis of Bavaria, whole fubfidy was three hundred thoufand florins ; 
the Elc&ors of Cologne, Palatine, and Brandenburg ; the Duke of Lorraine ; the Duke of 
Brabant, whom he moft miftrufted, and, for that reafon, made him fo large a prefent as fix ty 
thoufand pounds fterling, or one hundred and eighty thoufand pounds of our money, as ap- 
pears by Edward’s boncTto the faid Duke of Brabant, in the Foedera, vol. iv, p. 777. We 
mnft alfo add the Earls of Hainault, Zealand, Gueldres, Savoy, Limburg, &c. and alfo many 
great lords, retainers of tliefe princes, who were to fupply King Edward with certain numbers 
of horfe. On the other hand, the allies of King Philip of France were, the King of Bohe- 
mia, the Earl of Luxemburg, the Bifhops of Liege and Mentz, the Count Palatine, the Duke 
of Auftria, the Marquis of Montferrat, the Counts of Geneva, Deuxponts, Sarburg, Vaude- 
mont, with many other lords of Germany, Spain, Scotland, Savoy, Lorraine, &c. 

For all which vaft expence, Edward found himfelf neceffitated to extort large fums of money 
from his Englifh fubjefts by many various means ; and thole very obedient fubjefls, had he 
fucceeded, were neceffarily, in return, to have the ineftimable honour of being reduced to be 
a province of the FrtfncTi empire. 

But, beyond all others, Edward’s endeavours to gain over the Flemings to his fide, would 
anfwer two important purpofes : — Firft, it brought him fupplies of money, their cities and 
country being then very rich, and in their zenith of glory. Secondly, what was yet of more 
confequence to him, it would enable him to affemblc his army in Flanders ; from which quar- 
ter he accordingly opened a paffage into France, whilft, with another army, lie entered that 
, kingdom from his own province of Guicnne. “ Ghent being at this time the hea 3 city of 
Flanders, fometimes hefitated,” fays Mezerai, “ in their inclinations, between the fear of the 
“ power of France on the one hand, and the danger of difobliging the Englifh on the other, 
u from whom they had all their wool, which fnpplied the infinite number of cloth-workers 
u in their numerous cities, towns, and villages, with the great material of their manufactures* 
a Edward ftrove, by all means, to make a ftrong party for him in Flanders, to prevent their 
** favouring the French intereft* For this end, he gained over the famous James d’Artcville, 
“ who, though only a brewer and beer-merchant in Ghent, had obtained fo great credit in all 
ie Flanders, that he brouglitthe principal cities to revolt againft their Earl, who, not being 
u able to refift im power, was obliged to withdraw into France.** Thefc were feme of Ed- 
ward the. Thirds political proceedings in this year, and the two following, for the prolecution 
of his grand fcheme ; the further confideration of which wo .will fufpend. for the prefent, to 
take in fame other ufeful points.- . 

1336 The. Venetians fenfrout a fleet againft the Turks, which got poffeflkm of Smyrna a'fecond 
time j they were, however, Coon after beaten at fea by the Turks, who 'now grew very trouble- 

f , . ‘ ‘ . ' ■ ■ ^ J 1 1 ‘ ’ *fomc 
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1336 fome on the coaft of the LefTer Alia, already portending the total ruin of the decayed Greek 
empire. 

About this time, great jealoufies, contentions, and underminings, in commercial concerns, 
happened between the two ftates of Venice and Genoa ; the latter flrenuoufly endeavouring to 
exclude the former from trading in the Black or Euxine fea, wherein they had been hitherto, 
in fome meafure, mailers, by means of their port of Caffa, in the Crimea. But the Turks, in 
a few years after this time, effectually excluded all Chriltendom from that fea. r 

In the fourth volume, p. 702, of the Foedera, we find King Edward III. acknowledging to 
the republic of Genoa, that, in his father’s reign, Hugh le Defpenfer, a commander of his fleet, 
had, contrary to that King’s letters of protection and fafe conduft, made prize of a large 
Gcnoefe fhip on the- coaft of Effex, coming to trade in England, laden with divers precious 
and oriental wares, (probably Eaft India fpices, &c. brought from Alexandria) to the value of 
about fourteen thoufand three hundred marks fterling ; a very capital cargo indeed, for thofe 
times, and equal to twenty-eight thoufand fix hundred pound of our modem r money. Edward 
now going to aftual war with France, and fearing to provoke fo potent a maritime Hate as 
Genoa then was, offers them eight thoufand marks fterling, by way of compenfation, payable 
out of the cuftoms of the Genoefe trading to England, of which they thankfully accepted. 

Bifhop Fleetwood’s Chronicon Preciofum obferves, that under this year, there was fuch 
plenty of com, and fcarcity of money, that at London wheat was fold at two {hillings per 
•quarter, or fix fhiliings of our money ; an ox, at fix {hillings and eightpence ; a fat flieep, 
at eightpence ; a fat goofe, at twopence : a pig, at one penny ; and fix pigeons for one penny. 
Which cheapnefs, according to Knighton and Fabian, was occafioned by King Edward the 
Third’s gathering up all the money he could get, for carrying on his wars with France and 
Scotland : fo that this couldnot be made a permanent rule of the expehce of living for the future. 

Louis Earl of Flanders, being in the French inte reft, had connived at the depredations of 
his people, and fe'izing on the Englilh merchants and mariners in his ports, with their {hips 
and goods ; of this King Edward loudly complained, and reprifals were thereupon made by the 
Englilh. Whereupon, the Duke of Brabant, our King’s ally, takes advantage of this quarrel, 
and eameftly prefies Edward, that the ftapie for Englilh wool, before in Flanders, might be 
fixed fome where in Brabant ; to which the King agrees, provided Flanders receives no kind 
„ of benefit from it. Yet the good towns of Flanders were in the intereft of England, for the 
reafons already affigned.*— rFoedera, vol. iv. p. 702, 720. 

1337 King Edward III grants his protection and privileges to two weavers of Brabant, to fettle 
at York, for carrying on their trade there ; u which,” fays the King, <c may prove of great 
r4c benefit to us and our fubjefts.” — Foedera, vol. iv. p. 723, 

King Edward III. writes to the cities of Bruflels, Louvain, and Mechlin, fignifying his con- 
lent to the removal of the ftapie of. wool from Flanders to their country. He alfo wrote ear- 
•neftly to Alphonfus, King of <^aftile, urging him to prohibit his fabjefts from failing to Flan- 
ders, or {applying them with any kind of merchandize, as they, that is, their Earl, adhered to 
his enemies ; and that Alphonfus would rather direft his merchants to bring their fhips and 
cargoes to England, (this might principally refpeft Spanifli wool) where he promifes they 
fhould be kindly entertained. Yet this very fame year, we find a treaty fet on foot with 
the Earl and good towns of Flanders ; the mutual commercial interefts of both countries not 
permitting them to be long at variance. — Foedera, vol. iv. p. 736, 744. 


Whilft 
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Whilft King Edward was getting his army ready to invade France on the fide of Flanders, 
he fummoned a Parliament, wherein his determination to commence a woollen manufafture 
was treated and approved of in this eleventh year of his reign ; and it was then cnafted, cap. i. 
44 That no Englifh wool fhould be exported till otherwife ordained ; and, cap. 2. “ that all 
44 cloth-workers ihould be received from any foreign parts, and fit places aillgncd them, 
ci with divers privileges and a certain allowance was made them from the King, lays 
Echard, though this be not in that flatute, till they were fixed in a competent way of living. 
By another aft. cap. 2. it was ordained, 44 That none fliould wear any cloth for the future, 
44 but fuch as was made in England, except the King, Queen, and their children.” Am! by 
another aft, cap. 4. 44 That none Ihould wear foreign furs, or filks, unlcis he was worth one 
44 hundred pounds per annum. Neither,” cap. 3. 44 was any foreign cloth to be imported, 
44 on pain of forfeiture, and other punifhment.” The prohibiting of wool to be exported, 
lafted but a fhort time, yet it anfwered expeftation well enough for that time. It waS indeed 
about two hundred year's after this period, before England could venture totally to prohibit 
the exportation of her wool; for, befide that our people could not arrive fooner at the com- 
pleat manufafture of it, both in quantity and quality, the duty on wool and wooi-fcls ex- 
ported, was now, and long after, the belt branch of the King’s revenue. This temporary pro- 
hibition, therefore, of wool’s being exported, and woollen cloth imported, was merely a poli- 
tical expedient for the mortifying of his enemy, the Earl of Flanders, by letting him fee how 
much he might be diftreffed by fuch meafures. 

44 Before the halls and tumults,” fays Pcnfionary dc Witt, in his Intereft of Holland, 
44 had removed the weaving-trade to England, the Netherlands could formerly deal well 
44 enough with that kingdom, the Englifh being *mly ihepherds and wool-merchants ; and 
44 their King received-few other impofts but from wool exported ; no lefs depending on the 
44 Netherlands, who were almoft the only wool-weavers in Europe, than the weavers on 
44 them.” 

Our King took the molt efFcftual means to be revenged of the Earl of Flanders, and the 
Flemings of his party, in ruining their grand manufafture, the material of which they owed 
entirely to our negligence, in not working it up ourfelves. We lhall fee hereafter, that, not- 
wlthftanding all the efforts of this prudent King, wc were not fo foon ready to maintain a 
total prohibition of the exportation of our wool, nor of the importation of Flemilh cloth ; 
fuch great and total alterations in the current of commerce, not being ufually to be brought 
about but by flow and gradual fteps, requiring a courfe of many years to perfeft them. u By 
44 thefe, and fuch-like good regulations,” fays Mr. Barnes, in his lliflory of King Edward HE 
44 though, for the prefent, they took not their full eiTcft, King Edward rcflorod the woollen 
44 manufafture, after it had been loft for many years in this nation, from whole reign it has 
44 floufifhed unto our days.” For the truth of which affertion, he, in the margin, quotes 
Judge Hale’s Origination of Mankind, p. 161 ; an authority fufficient to overthrow theirs, 
who aflert that our woollen trade was 'almoft loft till King Henry Y [I. revived it." There 
were, however, feme other favourable circurafbmces, which, about this time, contributed not 
21 little to fet forward our infant woollen manufafture ; fuch as the reftriftive bye-laws of the 
halls of the manufacturing cities of the Netherlands, already mentioned under the year igor, 
and the laying of impofts on the manufafture; a great tumult alfo of the weavers and their 
adherents, at the vaft manufacturing city of Louvain, wherein ftvcral of the magiftrates were 
killed, having obliged die offenders to make their efcape, they took fhelterin England, and* 
Von. L Q^q became 
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1337 became inftrumental in forwarding their art of drapery in it. The frequent letters of licence 
and prote&ion granted by King Edward III. for weavers, and other workmen belonging to 
the woollen manufafture from the Netherlands, to fettle in England, being probably the con- 
fequence of thofe tumults and difcontents in the towns of Flanders and Brabant; which alfo 
occasioned many of them to fettle in Holland, 44 whither,” fays Penfionary De Witt, 44 many 
44 of the Flemifh and Brabant manufafturers removed foon after the year 1300, whereby the 

, 64 towns of the Hollanders increafed in greatnefs and number of inhabitants.’ 7 We fee alfo, - 
in the fourth volume, p. 751, of the Foedcra, in this year, King Edward Ill’s protedtion to 
fifteen workers in wool and cloth, therein named, with their families and fervants, coming 
from Zealand to fettle, and to carry on their trade in England. Yet, to confirm our con- 
jedlure, that King Edward’s refentment againft the Earl of Flanders was one great reafon for 
his fo ftri&ly prohibiting the exportation of our wool, we fee, this very year, in vol. IV. 
p. 757 of the Feeders, the Duke of Brabant, the Englifh King’s ally, again taking fo far 
advantage of that refentment, as to obtain 4 Mor his towns of EouvaiiT, BrufTels, Antwerp, 

44 Boifleduc, M alines, Tirlemont, Lyewes, Nivelle, Dicfie, Herentals, Lyre, Filford, Trett, 

44 Joudoigne, Graven, Breda, Bergenopzoom, and Arfchot, and alfo for the other fmaller 
44 towns having privileges^ freely to refort to England to buy wool ; but then every fuch town 
44 fhall buy no more at any one time than they can work up in fix months fpace, to be ccrti- 
44 fied by letters from the Duke, and alfo by the oaths of two of their burghers ; and that the 
44 faid wool fhall be worked up no where but in Brabant.’ 7 e 

King Edward III. before he opened his campaign in Flanders, iffued out a commiffion for 
feizing the eftates of all the Lombard merchants in England, who were grown odious on 
account of their high ufury and exto?tion : he alfo feized on all the revenues of the alien pri- 
ories. Thefe feizures (how far juflifiable is unneceflary^to o hie rye) were, however, good 
helps for defraying the vaft expence in which he was now engaged. Ii> the mean time, his 
troops already landed in Flanders, defeated thofe of the Earl and of France, in the ifie of 
Cadfant, who were employed againft the troops of the Flemifh towns" in King Edward’s in- 
tereft. 

In this year, the French fleet burned the mercantile town of Southampton ; Philip having 
hired many fhips of the Ghibelines of Genoa, and the Guelphs of Monaco, who took a great, 
ftore of booty from the Englifh,. according to Barnes from Foliet. 

1338 * At length King Edward III. himfelf embarked, with five hundred fail of fhips, landed at 
Antwerp, and afterwards marched with forty thoufand men toward the frontiers of France.. 
Dr. Brady’s account is, that the land forces, exclufive of the lords, amounted to thirty-one* 
thoufand two hundred and ninety-four men; and fixteen thoufand more for the mariners of 
feven hundred fhips, barges, vi&uallers, &c. being about twenty-three men to each veffel on* 
an average. In this army, the daily pay of thirteen earls was fix fhillings and eight-pence 
each ; of forty-four barons and bannerets, four fhillings each ; of one thoufand and forty-fix 
knights, two fhillings each ; of four thoufand and twenty-two efquires, captains, conftables, 
and leaders, ope fhilling each ; of ferjeants, archers, and hobelars, fix-pence each ; archers 
on foot, three-pence; mafons, carpenters, engineers, fmiths, artillery men, &c. fome one 
fhilling, fome ten-pence, fix-pence, and three-pence, per day. The fum total of the expence 
for one year and one hundred and thirty-one days, was one hundred and twenty-feven thou- 

. fand one hundred and one pounds two fhillings and nine-pence halfpenny, or three hundred 
and eighty-one thoufand three hundred and three pounds eight fhillings and four-pence half- 
f . penn j 
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penny of modern money* How different is this from wliat the expence of fucli sin snni} and 
^ fleet would amount to in our days ; not owing to the difference of the daily pay then and 
now, fince the loweft pay then was two-pence per day, which was the pay of four thoufand 
four hundred and feventy-four Welchmen, equal to ten-pence of our money, and was cer- 
tainly much higher than the pay of common foldiers at this time. The fifteen thoufand four 
hundred and eighty archers on foot had each three-pence, equal in Silver to our nine-pence, 
and to about fifteen-pence per day, if we confider the rates of living then and now ; fo that' 

* tliofe troops were much better paid than our troops in Europe at this period. But it was chiefly 
owing to the dteapnefs of their artillery, or inftruments of war, in thofe days, viz. battering ■ 
rams, bows and arrows, flings, darts, lances, and fwords ; inftead of our very expenfive fire 
artillery, of guns, cannon, bombs, granadocs, and muSkets, with the vaft cxpence of lead and 
iron bullets, bomb Shells, gun powder, &c. The cheapnefs of provifions for the army muff 
alfo be confidered. 

We find, in the fifth volume, p. 12, of the Fcedera, King Edward III. direfting feventy 
large (hips to be got ready at Portsmouth by Burgherfli, his Admiral, for tranfporting into 
Gafcony many peers, fire, for the defence of that province, with proper neceffaries for the 
carriage of horfes, provifions, &c. for the army, which was to fail with that fleet. He had 
obtained of his Parliament the ninth Sheaf, fleece, and lamb, and of the citizens and burgeffes 
the* very ninth of all their goods for two years to come he being by treaty bound to return 
in perfon to Bruffeis, and to remain there as a kind of hoftage, until the fums he was engaged 
for there Should be repaid, which, however, were afterwards changed for or into twenty thou- 
fand facks of wool, becaufe the above-named ninths could not be foon enough collected for 
his prefent urgent occafions, and the wool, the»King knew, he could fpeedily difpofe of in | 
the Netherlands. .The provisions now Shipped for Guienne, were four thoufand two hundred 
quarters of wheat, two hundred quarters of beans and peafe, fix thoufand three hundred quar- 
ters of malt, five hundred quarters of fait, two thoufand one hundred bacons, (bacones) j 
probably flitches of bacon, or perhaps hogs for faking, {even hundred oxen, eight thoufand 
one hundred flieep-wethers,. fifty -fix lafts of herrings * ten thoufand fix hundred and ninety 
Hone weight of cheefe, and fifty-fix thoufand five hundred flock SiSh. Thefe provifions, the j 
record in the Foedera fays, were for his voyage, (pro pajfagk nojlro). But from the great j 
number of Sheep, &c. one would imagine they intended them for provifions in Guienne. 
King Edward was fo fenfihle that this war would greatly burden his English fubjeas, -that in ; 
the direftions to his Bifhops to put up prayers for his fuccefs, they were at the fame time or- j 
tiered to labour to quiet his people’s minds on that account, as neqeSfity alone obliged him to jg 

it. Foedera, vol. V. p. 21. i 

Whilft this voyage to Guienne was performing, the French fleet invaded the ifles of Jerfey | 
and Guernfey, killing, burning, and destroying, as well there as on the English coafts. j 
Whereupon King Edward commands Walter Manny, his Admiral from the Thames mouth j 
northward, fpeedily to collcft all the Ships in thofe parts, both great and fmaii, that were fit 5 
to crofs the feas, to the rendezvous at Great Yarmouth, well furnifhed with men, arms, he. | 


* This was forty years before the Dutchman, Bcckelem of Biervliet, is <aU to have invented the prefent method 
«t pickling herrings ; which is a further proof of tl«ir having been foited herring, fo xS» for fea- voyage, otf*r 
wet or dry, called red herrings, long before that foppofed, invention. of pickling, » we have already 
the year it to* •' 1 • ' • . 1 ■ ■’* ■ ' ' : “ *' . ; 1 , 

. ' .. CLfl 2 ' And 
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338 And he finds fault with that Admiral, that under pretence of many fhips being beyond fca 
for lading wines, &c, in Galeeny and other parts, a fufficient number of fliips were not got 
ready in due time ; fo that great damage accrued by delay of the expedition. Thofe two Ad- 
mirals were impowered to compel the bringing in of thofe fliips, and to imprifon delinquents.. 
And we find, in p. 53, of the fifth volume of the Foedera, fimilar dire&ions given in this fame 
year to Peter Barde, Admiral of the Weft Station, and to Thomas de Draton, of the .North 
Station, in the ahfence of the other, to go and attack the French gallies at Zealand, who had 
deftroyed fome Englifh fhips, and threatened to invade England. 

Thefe rigorous modes of fitting out fleets, muft have been extremely grievous to all con- 
cerned in the lit tie commerce there was then in England. 

In this fame year, the King dire ft s his faid Admiral Manny, to aflemble a number of war- 
like fnips at Ipfwich, for conveying two thoufand two hundred facks of wool, befides other 
wares, to Brabant, at the defire of its Duke, for the fupply of his merchants and manufac- 
turers therewith. Foedera, vol. V. p. 3a. # • 

King Edward III. alfo direfts the bailiffs and colleftors of the cuftoms at Bofton, for the 
future, on no pretence whatever, to permit any live rams to be tranfported beyond fea, as it 
fee ms had been frequently done by foreign merchants and others. By which praftice,” fays 
the King, “ the price of Englifh wool is lowered*, and the quality of foreign wool meliorated* 
to the manifeft prejudice of King and people.” Foedera, vol. V. p. 36. 

If the tranfporting of live rams from England could effentialIy#meliorate foreign wool, 
we ihould have had no need of laws at prefent againft the exportation of our own wool. 

In the fame volume, p. 38, King Edward III. “ writes to the three good towns of Flanders, 
44 fo often before-named, commendingrtheir difpofition of keeping a friendly correfpondence 
with England;” although their Earl, as a vaflal of France, could not well be otherwife than 
at ‘enmity with him whilft he was at war with France, “ and he defires they will fend their 
».« deputies to. his commiffaries then in Brabant, for adjufting of matters : accordingly, it was 
* c in this, fame year ftipulated in fubftance, 

u That the King Ihould allow the towns and free people of Flanders to refort with their 
fhips to the ports of England, freely to buy wool and other Englifh wares ; and the like 
freedom to be allowed to the Englifh merchants to refort to the ports of Flanders with their 
“ fliips and merchandize : but no fhips of war fhall be permitted to enter their ports, but in 
u tafe of ftrefs of weather. The faid towns alfo promife, for themfelves and the free country 
u of Flanders, not to intermeddle in the war between England and France, but to remain 
u entirely neuter : but yet they cannot hinder their Earl, with his own immediate vaffals, 

“ knights, and fervants, from aiding the French King out of Flanders. And England fhall 
u not attack their Earl’s dominions in Flanders merely on that fcore. Neither, on the other 
hand, fhall the good towns and free people, in that cafe,, affift their faid Earl therein.. 

14 £ England fhall not enter into or pafs through Flanders, in. order to attack either their Earl, 

Ai or the French King his ally; and in cafe England fhall neYerthelefs fo do, the towns them 
are at liberty to affift their Earl. On the other fide, it is ftipulated,. that France fhall not,. 
ls through the way of Flanders, do any kind of hurt to the Englifh.” This treaty is faid to 
be, u with the good people of the towns, caftellanies, and lands of the whole country of 
“ Flanders,” ** avee ks fans, gens des, vilks f cajlelknus , et terroirs de tout k cmtrnn fays, de 
, ^ « FlmdrmF , - 

This. 
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This remarkable treaty (hews os bow nearly the mercantile and 
Flanders approached hr tbofc days to independence m there Ed ,,j 

ttalea Fiandriar, under the Xueltes and of the fan, on, James d'Ar.eville, 

ITT For tbrouch the intcreft oi: the Du«aC ot uuuarcs, ana u J „ , , 

of Gh»t, of whom we have already fpoken, they took an oath of hdeh.y to Kto 1 Edward 
HI '• faring the liberties and privileges of the bid towns, and the property of the country 

u ^’* B ^n*~*m** 

.reign merchants asto his 

own fubjc&s, which was ion. beyond lira and fold for his ^M—g, » "" 

the proprietors of it in the fpaee of two year . d inirtlocl, De Manumiliione 

..^= f ^rrx 

“ ,I “'" P° fte, ; t5r i fr0 “ a “, "Irt htou'ecetos Ihali or can ever exad or claim an, thing 
.. condition, fo a, nertker he nor hr fucoflors ^ ^ ^ p . +4 . 

“ whatfoever from them or then pofterity, y b , j j . 

It is probable that Edward on this 3^0 mo"e"infta„=es herc- 

dufiry and parhmony ".“lo demonllrate the fiaviih condition of a 

« “g ‘e« pan of tire people of England in thofe times r for i, .a. the tore 

being favourable to a fee W entenfive commerce fofU as fine, gold 

n r Wmwpd of many religious houfes then gold ana niter pint » ® 

fu w h prec ous toes! as alfo en.eif.xes of the fame kind, with man, other „eh u.eu- 

'f of ™m and T,= r, with ewels and rings fet with precious toes r g.vnrg the owners Ins 
Ills of gold, and mvu, w.n j , „ c fl , •„ valued- of which there are many- 

written acknowledgments for paymg or ‘tie amc, authentic proof, thatlVill, 

inftanccs in this fifth volume of the Feeders. And here wc L. F 

in this very year, a pound in money was compleatl, val „ atit ,„ of tlle 

filver, gold not bc, " E “ , here toery’little’allowed for the faihion or make above- 

friver plate borrowed b, <h & ^ and fom c „f ,bof= peices being probably 

25 ihtaee, pundctis ..pu.U > . - *>“ 

merit for this war, ; whreh ™°* ” cd Brabant, lrc font bark loud complaints that . 

fold tor the King s ufe. B . two thoufand five hundred facks- 

inftead of twenty thoufand, nere was yc . . _ reat want 0 f the whole for paying the fub- 

arrived at ; Zmmandl the wool colors, p. So, vol. V. of the Foedera,. 
fidies to his allies. W heretore ^ ^ w yj ma k e up the remaining qaan- 

:: 'eC""d 

mud. happier l»d he made hU people ofEn^d 
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1338 by ftudying folely to promote, in an ifland not fuited to great territorial conquefts on the 
Continent, the peaceful arts of commerce, manufa&ures, fifheries, mines, and agriculture ; 
which naturally enrich a country, while the former impoverifh, and, in the end, generally 
enflave it, more efpecially when it poffeffes an infular fituation ? 

In p. 77 — 80, of the fifth volume of the Fcedera, King Edward III. being at Antwerp, with 
his good ally the Duke of Brabant, in order to bind him the clofer to his intereft, “ the King 
tf< grants certain privileges to his towns of Bruffels, Louvain, Tienen, Dieft, Mechlin, Anf- 
cs werp, &c. for their purchafing of wool in England, for their own foie ufe only ; and for 
<c their freely bringing and felling in England the woollen cloths of their own manufafture 
u only.” This,' and many more inflances, even of a later date, plainly {hews, that the law 
made in the preceding year for prohibiting the exportation of our wool, and the importation 
of foreign cloth, was merely a political engine for bringing the Flemings into this King’s 
views ; it being, as yet, neither prafticable to prohibit the former, nor the latter, as we have 
already obferved. # * 

Accordingly, even in this very year, p. 87, of the fame volume, through the mediation of 
the Earl of Gueldre, and the allurements of Louis Earl of Flanders, (according to Camden, 

' in his Elizabeth) in granting the Englifh moil: ample privileges to fettle their ffatple of wool at 
Bruges, a treaty was made between Edward III. and the Earl and good towns of Flanders, 
Tor the renewal of mutual commerce and friendfhip, “ from which time,” fays Camden, 
u through the refort of almoft all .nations to Flanders to buy cloth of Englifli wool, it is in- 
u credible how much commerce, {hipping, and fifhing, have flourifhed in the Netherlands.” 

King Edward III. now “ confirms to the citizens of Cologne,” in thofe days, and long 
after, a great and rich commercial city, 44 the privileges. which his anceftors had granted them 
44 in England.” This confirmation was alfo principally made^wkh a view of gratifying the 
Ele&or of Cologne his ally. 

In p. 86 of vol. Y. of the Foedera, the Prince of Wales, known alfo by the name of the 
Black Prince, left Coftos or Guardian of England in his father’s abfence beyond fea, “ direfts 
“ his precept to the Mayor, Aldermen, and Sheriffs of London, forthwith to fhut up or for- 
, 44 tify their city next the Thames, with either ftone or boards, (de Petra vel de Bordis) againft 
French fleet of fhips and gallies,” which, it feems, had already invaded the realm in divers 
places, 44 and alfo to drive piles into the Thames quite acrofs the river for the fame purpofe ; 

' and all perfons, as well religious as laity, who had any eflate in London, were obliged 
44 forthwith to pay their contributions for this end.” ' * 

In this fame year, which is full of matter for our fubjed, p. 91, vol. V. of the Foedera,' 
King Edward III. “ borrows eleven thoufand pounds of one Englifli merchant at Antwerp, 
44 named William de la Pole,” which is equal to thirty-three thoufand pounds of modern 
■ money. A very great fum for any one merchant to lend in thofe early times, and much more 
for a native Enghfhman, moft of our commerce being now, and too long after, carried on by 
Italians, Germans, and Flemings. There is alfo Edward’s acknowledgment, of the fame 
date, to the faid William de la Pole, for feven thoufand five hundred pounds more, or twenty- 
two thoufand five hundred pounds of modem money, 44 which, at the King’s requeft, he was 
44 bound for to the Earl of Gueldre, the King’s brother-in-law.”. In all, the fum of fifty-five 
thoufand five hundred pounds of our money. For which fervices, he was made Chief Baton 
of the Exchequer of England, and a Knight Banneret, and had alfo the Lordihip of Holder- 
nefs bellowed on him, with other crown lands. 

The 
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J338 The King’s neceffities obliged him this year alfo, to borrow one thotTfand and forty-one 
marks of the Prior of St. John of J'erufalem in Clerkcnwcil, near London. Fcedera, 
vol. V, p. 94. 

King Edward III. in this year alfo, dire&ed certain gallics to be built for Ills fcrvice at 
Nice, on the coaft of Italy. Page 94. 

On the other hand, and, perhaps, to counterbalance thofe gallies, we find, by De Mailly’s 
* Hiftoire de Genncs, vol, I. p. 181, that the Republic of Genoa gave affiftance in Clipping, 
this very year, to Charles the French King. This is not to be wondered at, as England had, 
in thofe times, no commerce within the Mediterranean fea ; and that France was their near 
neighbour, and had always a great fway with the Genoefe. 

1339 The Bifhop of Ely’s Chronicon Preciofum, from Sir Robert Cotton’s abridgement of the 
Records, relates, “ that feveral undertakers in the year 1339, agreed to deliver at Berwick and 
6i Leith ten thoufand quarters of wheat and malt, at nine fliillings per quarter ; which was 
u called a high price,” jStili remembering that the faid nine fhillings contained as much filver 
as twenty-feven fliillings in our days. 

The Mediterranean Sea now fwarming with pirates, the Republic of Genoa fent out a fleet 
under the command of their Doge, Simon Boccanigra, which totally deftroyed or difperfed 
them, according to Petrus Baptiiia Burgus, lib* II. cap. xiv. 

King Edward III. was now in fuch want of money, for carrying on his war againft France* 
that we find him (by*the fifth vol. p. 101, of the Fcedera) aftually pawning his imperial crown 
to the Ele&or of Triers for fifty thoufand gold florins of Florence 5 four of which coin being 
before Ihewn to be equal to one mark fterling, it made twelve thoufand five hundred marks, 
or twenty-five thoufand pounds of our money. Edward alfo pawned his Queen’s crown, and 
another fmaller one* to othejrs. And in this tranfaftion, as well as in many others in this 
volume of the Foedera, we find the words damna et inter effe f ex retardate foiution 4 in cafe of 
poftponing “ of payment,” made ufe of in fuch manner, as clearly evinces that ufury or in- 
tereft, in our modern fenfc of the word, was thereby intended. 

The Elcftor of Triers was alfo to be paid eleven thoufand florins more for his affiftance 
again!! France, before the imperial crown fhould be reftored to King Edward, Hiilorians 
fay, that this King pawned his crown three feveral times, fo great was his necefiity for fup- 
porting his ambitious projects. 

In this year the Duke of Brabant contraaed his daughter Margaret in marriage to King 
Edward’s valiant eldeft fen, ufually filled the Black Prince, and agreed to give fifty thoufand 
pounds fterling to Edward for her portion, or one hundred and fifty thoufand pounds of 
a modern money. Which fum of fifty thoufand pounds, would probably go fix times as far as 
that fum would do at this period; and, confequently, * was equal to three hundred thoufand 
pounds in our days, in the purchafe of all neceffaries. In the fame volume of the Foedera, 
p, 113, King Edward III. acknowledges the receipt of that great fum, and binds not only 
himfeif, but alfo a number of his prelates and great lords, in a penalty of double that fum to 
the Duke of Brabant, in cafe the marriage be nor accompli fried ; which he again repeats in' the 
year 1340, p. 18 1. Ncverthelefs, that marriage never was accompliihcd. Thus the vail 
woollen manufacture of Brabant, enabled that Duke to advance a fum for his daughter’s por- 
tion, which, everv thing duly confidered, is more than perhaps any Prince or Monarch in 
Chriftendom will at this day give with a daughter m marriage. 


We 
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1 339 Wc find b7 the Feeders, voh V. p. 105, that the Mayor of London, for the time being, 
had azi allowance or contribution of fifty marks/ or one hundred pounds of our modern 
money, yearly, paid by the foreign merchants redding and trading in London, towards flip- 
porting the expence and dignity of his Mayoralty. 

In p. no of the fame volume of the Fcedera, King Edward borrows one hundred and forty 
thoufand gold florins at Antwerp, of a Lucca merchant, and fifty-four thoufand more ;p. 1 1 8) 
of three merchants of Mechlin; alfo (p, 120) nine thoufand fix hundred more of the Lombard 
merchants of the fociety of the Bardi; and fix thoufand four hundred of the fociety of Peruch, 
-for the redeeming of certain of his jewels pawned at Bruges. Several other fums did that King 
borrow in this and the following year ; in fo me of which contracts the word inter ejfe is ufed, 
without doubt, for good reafons. 

The woollen manufacture, in the mean time, began gradually to fpread into feveral parts of 
England, In voL V. p. 134, of the Fcedera, we find that feveral citizens of that ever in- 
duftrious city of Rriftol, had, in this year, let up looms for weaving of woollen cloth, in con- 
formity to the late Aft of Parliament : which laudable example has been lo-ng fince elfeftually 
followed by four of the counties near to that city, viz. Somerfet, Gloucefter, Worcefter, and 
Wilts, to the very great benefit of commerce. , 

It appears, in p. 113 of vol. V. of the Fcedera, that copper or brafs money was now in ufe 
in Ireland. And the learned and ingenious Mr. Ruddiman, in his preface to Anderfon’s 
■ Diplomata, et Numifmata Scotiae, conjeftures, that the Scots borrowed from thence the ufe 
of copper money: which, he imagines, might be as early as the reign of King Robert III. or 
perhaps of King Robert II. Buchanan alio mentioning the copper coins under the reign of 
King James III. obferves, that fame Kings further back had alfo ftruck copper coins, more 
for the convenience ©f the poor, he might alfo have added, and the rich, than for any profit 
to themfelves. It was the opinion of the great convenience of copper coins, which induced 
King James L of Great Britain to introduce them into England, as King Henry III. of 
France had fame time before done into his kingdom, for the fame reafon. 

In p, 18, of Sir Robert Cotton’s Abridgement of the Records, there is the following para- 
graph, viz. The Commons in Parliament declare, that, for keeping of the fea, the Cinque 
“ Ports, or other haven towns,” meaning, probably, the three additional members of them, 
£i who are difeharged*- of all other contributions, fhould do the fame aid for their coafts. 
4t And that fuch as have lands thereby, be bound to keep thereon twenty-one fhips by the 
“ Cinque Ports, and -nine from the Thames ; to bear half the charges themfelves, the other 
** half by the Privy Council.” The mariners of the weft promifed to fet forth ninety fail, 
and ten fhips of the burthen of one hundred tons or more, fays Mr. Barnes, and to bear the 
whole charges, if they could. • • 

3340 King Edward 1 IL having now affumed the arms and title of King of France, his Englifh 
fubjefts were, it feems, fo weak, as to be generally pleafed with It, as fancying it added to their" 
felicity, as well as to the grandeur of the monarchy, Ac. His laft year’s campaign, however, 
producing nothing very material, he exerted himfeif in this year to the utmoft. The Parlia- 
ment granted him a large fubfidy ; and he, in. return, which indeed was no more than they 
had .a right tq claim, confirmed to his'people their Magna Ckarta » And, to hood-wink fuch 
of his people as had fenfe enough to forefee, and aftually ftarted the objeftion, that fhould he 
conquer France, England would be in fubjeftion to that potent kingdom, which would un- 
doubtedly have been the cafe, he palled a law this fame year, which ordained, u That the 

; “ realm 
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D realm of England, and the people thereof, fhould not be fubjefl: or obedient to the King or 

44 kingdom of France, as inch.” Yet who could be fo blind as not to fie, that wli/n pci ward 
iiiotik! fettle his coufkmt refidence at Paris, England would in all refprfh have bean no other 
than a mere additional province of the French monarchy ? He had left hh (Vs ecu and her in- 
fant fon, with feveral great lords, as h ullages at Antwerp for his fpeedy return, to laths fy the 
Duke of Brabant, and fecure him in his interefL He therefore failed for Flanders, with his 
♦fleet of three hundred fail, rnoftiy high-decked vcfTels i ahead of gallics, although he knew that 
the fleet of France waited for him, confifting of four hundred fail ; he gladly engaged the fijpo 
rior French licet in perfon near Slays, two hundred of which were large veiled s, and full of 
French, Spaniards, and Genoefe, with amazing courage and condnft. The Englilli archies 
did great execution whilft lighting at fonie diflance ; and foon after the thins, for the moil 
part, grappling cadi other, fought molt defperately, as if on dry land, from morning till night ; 
when the French being quite overpowered by the undaunted courage of the Engliih, a terrible 
-daughter was made, and the reft were forced to leap into the fea, to avoid the enemy’s fwords. 
Thirty thoufand Frenchmen, with both their admirals, were either killed or drowned, and of 
their whole fleet but thirty ihips cfcaped. This amazing naval viftory was believed to have 
been the greateft that had ever been in thefe narrow feaa, and the firft that had been won by an 
Engliih. King in perfon. It was indeed fuch a complete victory, and fo terrible a daughter, 
as no naval fight between England and France, either before or fincc, can parallel; 

After this, it is needlefs to relate with what triumph he landed in Flanders, and marched to 
the frontiers of France with the fineft and greateft army that ever any King of England com- 
manded, confuting of one hundred and fifty thoufand men, Engliih, Germans^ Flcmifh, and 
Gafcons, with which he befieged Tonrnay ; but after three months ineffe£tual fiege, the French 
continually harraffing his anhy, all this mighty parade and expence produced nothing; he 
being obliged to agree to a truce with King Philip of France, which was continued for two 
years. Edward’s allies had been unfaithful to him, cfpcciaily the Emperor, and feme other 
German Princes, and the Duke of Brabant withdrew his troops. He was not well fupplied 
with money, and his debts were very large : all which inclined him to come into that truce, 
notwithftanding his high fpirit and ambitious projefts. Although the hiftory of commerce 
be our proper and Immediate province, yet It is impofiible to omit fuel! brief and general rela- 
tions of military tranfaftions, without falling into an abruptnefs which would break the thread 
of our connexion. 

Edward, on his return, had thirty thoufand facks of wool granted to him by his Parlia- 
ment, which, befide his ufual cuftom of forty fhiilings per lack, were worth from five pounds, 
to fix pounds, and four marks per fack, containing four hundred and fixty-four pound weight. 
(Cotton’s Records, p. 322) This grant was in compensation for the ninth of corn, wool, 
and lambs, and the twentieth part of citizens goods, and the fifteenth of foreigners goods, 
/which had been granted in the preceding Parliament, but fhamefully embezzled during the 
King’s abfence in Flanders, for which he no,w punifhed the guilty. And the King promifes, 
that this fubfidy, as alfo the revenues by wards and marriages, cuftoms, &c. fhall be employed 
for the fafeguard of the realm, and for his wars in Scotland, France, and Gafcopy. ' A mark 
additional fubfidy was alfo laid on each fack of wool exported fi and for every ftek fo exported, 
-the exporter’ to bring home two marks of fiiver* (fourteenth of Edward III. cap. 21.) ' It n 
almoft umteceffary to obferve to our readers, how vain all fuch laws for ^ importing of coin and 
Vol. L „ R r 1 bullion 
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134Q bullion are ; and that the foie means of being fuppiied with plenty of bullion in any nation, 
is to make its exports conftantly to exceed the value of its imports. 

Before we leave this year, we muft obferve, that the war which was waged between England 
and France rendering the feas unfafe for merchant Ihips, the cities of Ghent, Bruges, and 
Ypres, obtained of King Edward III. his prote&ion and fafeguard for the Ihips of Spain, 
(i. e. Caftile, the greatell kingdom in it) Catalonia, Majorca, &c. coming peaceably with their 
cargoes to Flanders in great numbers, on account of the vaft woollen manufa&ure of the Ne- 
therlands. — Fcedera, vol. v. p. 179, 203. In this fame year, p, 203, we find thefe three great 
cities of Flanders, which had openly affifted King- Edward III. againft France, were in the 
greateft favour with him ; and feme of their citizens or burghers, were filled by him his coun- 
fellors, to whom he allowed falaries during life ; feme of twenty pounds, and others ten 
pounds annually, as appears in p. 184, of the fame volume of the Fcedera, 

The Earl of Holftein now obferving the profperous condition of die Hamburgers, over 
whom he claimed the fuperiority, or a kind^of fovereignty, attempted to lay new taxes upon 
them 1 , notwithftanding this noble city had been before, this time declared an imperial one. 
The Hamburgers refuting to pay thofe taxes, he made preparations for war againft that city ; 
but the Emperor Louis of Bavaria, fending them affiftance, and taking Hamburg under his 
prote&ion, the- Earl of Holftein was obliged to drop his defign. 

About this time, hiftorians generally obferve, that the very largeft trading fhips in Chriften- 
dom, were thofe of the republics of Venice and Genoa, as were alfo, feon after, the fhips of 
the Hans-towns, and alfo thofe of Spain, named carracks, which began to carry cannon in 
them. 

Mr. Lewis Roberts, in his Merchants Map of Commerce, firft publiflied in 1640, and fince 
feveral times re-printed, treating of the city of Cracow iii PoIandT, thought that it .was not 
then above three hundred years fince the. Poles firft began to ufe filver money ftamped. cc For 
44 before that time;” fays fie, 44 they trafficked with little pieces of uncoined filver, and alfo 
u by barter, or exchange, for fkins, and other fuch commodities.” This, we conceive, could 
not be meant to comprehend Dantzick, and the other cities of Pruffia, which probably had 
corned money prior to this date, as being members of the Hanfcatic Confederacy. But ex- 
cepting the Hans-towns of Dantzick, Koningfberg, &c. Poland’s inland parts have never been 
^ eminent for either commerce or manufactures, though very well fituated for both. The 
Scots, about a hundred years ago, and before, and the Jews fince, have fuppiied that extenfive 
and fruitful country, in a pedlary, travelling way, from city to city, with nioft of the 
foreign commodities they wanted. 

In this- fame year, and fecond feffion, cap. 2. an a& of Parliament paffed, granting leave for 
all foreign merchants to come with their merchandize into the realm, and buy and fell freely, 
and return back with their merchandize : 44 So always, that frahchxfes and free cuftoms rea- 
44 fonably granted by us and our ancefiors to. the city of London, and other cities, burghs, 
44 ~ and good towns of our realm of England, be to them:, fayed.” An exception which has 
ever been obftruftive of the freedom of commerce. 

At this time Speed, in his Chronicle of England,, acquaints us from writers near the: age in 
which we are engaged, that there were ufually no fewer than thirty thoufand ftudents at the 
nniverfity of Oxford. And indeed there is nothing improbable in that account, when .we con- 
iider the great number, of monasteries then in England* . 


The 
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The Tile of Man had remained in the pofieffion of Scotland from 1263 to this year, when 
Montacute Earl of Salifbury conquered it, and was permitted to enjoy the pompous title of 
King. It was afterwards fold to the Lord Seropc, whole treafon made it fall to the crown ; 
and it was given to Percy Earl of Northumberland by King Henry IV. with the fame lofty 
title : but he alio rebelling, Henry bellowed it on the Stanley family, now Earls of Derbv, 
with the title only of Lords of Man ; and it is at prefen t pofLiled by the Duke of Athol, in 
.right of his defeent from a female of the houfc of Derby, with the peerage of Baron Scrope. 

In this century, the city of Bayonne in Gafeonv, made a confide rable figure in the com- 
mercial world. Under the year 1341, we find, in the fifth volume, p, 228, of the Fcedera* 
King Edward III. of England, interpofing with the Duke of Bretagne, and alfo with the 
city of Bruges, in behalf of the merchants of Bayonne. That fame year likowife he enjoins 
the Lord Warden and magiftrates of the Engliih Cinque Ports, to unite with the flips and 
mariners of his city of Bayonne for the fupprefimg of pirates, and other enemies on the teas. 

In voL v. p. 273, of the Foedera, cc Kiifg Edward III. re-eftablilhcd the ftaple for Engliih 
“ wool, woolfels, leather, and tin, at Bruges ; direfting the mayor, conftablcs, and comma- 
44 nity of merchants of the ftaple of England, to govern the trade thither, and to impofe taxes? 
“ tallages, fee# 1 dating thereto.” 

We ftiall here obferve, that the Engliih word Jlaplc , is in the civil law Latin ftile of thofc 
times, termed ftabile emporium , that is, a fixed port or mart for the importing of merchandize. 
From whence, probably, the contrafted word Jiapk 7 ufed, with feme frnall variation of the 
orthography, all over Europe, had its derivation. 

In p. 286 of the fame volume, King Edward I 1 L declares a free correfpondence between his 
fubjc&s of England and Guiennc, and thofe of his coufin James, King of Majorca, &c. And 
in the following ye£r, King James writes to Edward concerning a league and intermarriages: 
yet there is no mention made of any particulars relating to commerce. 

It may feem ftrange, that by a ftatute now made in England, being the fourteenth of King 
Edward III. ufury, or intcreft for money lent, ftiould be prohibited, as being the bane of com- 
merce, when, in fad, it was univerfally pradifed ; and that it is evidently, in its nature, a very 
great means of promoting and difFufing commerce every where. Such was the ignorance and 
bigotry of thofe dark times. 

We have feen, under the year 1204, that the famous city of Amfterdam was then only a 
caftle, under which were a few fifhermens cottages. And in that ftate it appears to have 
remained till about the year 1342, when William HI. Earl of Holland, according to Worden- 
hagen, began to adorn it; fo that its buildings were increafed pretty much on the eaft fide of 
the Amftel. After this, we fhall find it become confiderable enough to be ranked amongft 
the Hanfeatic towns, or tather one of their confederates, in the year 1370. 

From fimilar memoirs, it appears that Amfterdam, is not quite fuch a new or upftart place 
as many fuperficiai writers would make it, who affert, that but a little before the fall of Ant- 
werp, it was an inconfiderable filhing town. For, in .the year 1391, we find a charter of pri- 
vileges to this city by Earl Albert, direfted thus : Fideiibus et dileifis nojiris, fcabinis m fmaM~ 
ribus urbis mj}r& Amjldrtdammjis ; that is, u To our faithful and beloved the burgomafters 
** and fenators of our town of Amfterdam*” % which aifo we difeofer, , that they trafficked 
to Schonejnjn the hemng-filhery, and to other parts of the Baltic fa. ; Moreover, in the year 
1400, feme buildings were eroded on the weft fide of the Amftel* ■ 

Rr 2 The 
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1342 Thebufinefsof the focceffion to the Duchy of Bretagne, now rekindled the war between 
King Edward III, of England, and King Philip of France; yet a truce for three years was, 
through the Pope’s mediation, figned by Edward in that duchy. He alio made a truce with 
David King of Scotland. 

In the fame year Edward, among!! other means for procuring money, had again recourfe to 
loans from his bifhops, fecular clergy, and religious houfes ; as appears in vol. v. p. 346 of the 
Fcedera, each loan being from three hundred pounds down to forty pounds* „ ' 

We find in the Fcedera, vol. v. p. 325-6, the current value of a fack of wool to be about 
eight pounds, in paying Ralph de Stafford four hundred and fifty-five pounds for firty-feven 
lacks , and in the King’s fending three hundred and thirty-four fades and a half, to Cologne, 
to redeem Queen Philippa’s crown, which had been pawned there for two thoufand five hun- 
dred pounds. Now a fack of wool containing three hundred and fixty-four pounds weight, 
by the ftatute of the fourteenth of Edward III. was equal to twenty-fix ftone, each Hone 
being fourteen pounds weight ; one -pound of wool, at this rate, r was worth fivepence farthing, 
or one drilling and threepence three-farthings of our money. 

I343 In the following year, p.' 369, of the fame volume of the Fcedera, King Edward III. in 
order to keep up the value of his wool, got the prices for the following counties to be fixed by 
Parliament, fo as none fhould be bought under ihofe feveral prices, viz. 

The wool of Shropshire bore the higheft price, being fourteen marks, or nine pounds fix 
Shillings and eightpence per fack ; Oxford and Stafford-fhires, thirteen marks ; Leicefter, Glou- 
ceftcr, and Herefordlhire, twelve marks, that is, precifely eight pounds: and in the fame 
manner in other counties, it defeenefed in price to eleven, ten, nine, eight, feven, &c. till it 
came to the lowed: priced wool, which was that of Cornwall, valued no higher than four 
marks per fack. 

We have now the current value of a ton of French wine ; for King Edward III. in the 
Fcedera, vol, v. p. 370, complains to Alphonfo King of Caftilc, that his fubje&s had, on 
the coafl of Normandy, taken a fhip belonging to Harwich, laden with fifty-fix tons and a 
half of wine ; the fhip is valued at eighty pounds, and the wine at one hundred and fixty- 
nin^ pounds, or about three pounds per ton. We find many fuch mutual complaints of de- 
predations and violences on the feas exhibited by the Kings of England, Caftile, and Portugal, 
r In this fame year the great ton, or Renifh wine veflel of Heidelberg, in the Palatinate, was 
firft made, containing fix hundred and feventy-two urn® of four Englilh gallons and a half 
each ; being in all two thoufand fix hundred and ninety gallons Engliffa, or about forty-two 
hogfheads, or twenty-one pipes of wine. 

Authors, under this year, mention a fierce iio&urnal engagement in the Thracian Bofpho- 
rus, between the fleet of Venice and that of Genoa ; the former, though affifted by the fliips 
of Arragon and Conflantinople, being defeated. Yet the next year, the Venetian fleet de- 
feated that of Genoa on the co'aft of Sardinia, and took thirty-two of their gallics ; which fo 
weakened the Genoefe, that they were forced to put themfelves under the protection of the 
Duke 1 of Milam/' ’ - 1 • 

The truce BttwtCh England' arid France was now broken, and the feat of war was transfer- 

- , 1 

red to Guienne. 

We 'find by -Campbell's Hiftory of the Balearic Hies, that Peter King of Arragon and Ma- 
jorca, now granted leave to hm fubjefts to trade with Barbary and with England ; which is 
conformable to what we have quoted from the Fcedera, under the year 134 r. 

So 
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13 44 So ignorant were the people of this age in Geography, that, as it is related by Robert of 
Aveftrary, Pope Clement VL having in this year granted to Louis of Spain, to he Prince of 
the Fortunate Iflands, by which was meant the Canary ifies, fo termed by Ptolemy and other 
ancient authors, and having for his afliftancc towards fettling thofe ifles 1 ailed troops in France 
and Italy, our wife ambaifador then at Rome, and the reft of our countrymen there, being 
firmly perfuaded that Louis was thereby appointed Prince of Britain, they immediately made 
.haftc home in difgnft, to give information of that event. Yet, according to others, we ilia! I 
find that thofe iflands were not difeovered at fuch an early period. 

Under this year, we find by the Feed era, that Ireland had been very ferviccable to King 
Edward III. as indeed it had always been to his father and grandfather, in fupplying numbers 
. of armed veilels for tranfporting its great lords with their attendants and troops to Scotland, 
and alfo to Portfmouth, for his French wars. This circumflance proves, that Ireland mu ft 
then have had feme commerce, though we know very little of the particulars. 

In vol. iv. p. 428 oFtlic Focdera, it appears, that the London mob, probably confifting of 
our own weavers, fee. having infulted the foreign cloth- weavers, who had been brought over 
and fettled here under the authority of an aft of Parliament, of the eleventh of Edward III. 
already mentioned under the year 1337, fo that thofe weavers could not with fafetv carry on 
their bufmefs ; King Edward thereupon iffued his mandate to the mayor and flic riffs of Lon- 
don, to feize on, and imprifon the rioters in his prifon of Newgate. The King alfo renews 
and confirms his former grants of all poffible freedom and proteftion to foreign cloth-workers. 

We are at length come to the time of the firft coining of gold in England, which, from all 
that appears, we apprehend was not till this year 1344. For in the fifth volume, p. 403 of 
the Foedera, we have a proclamation of King Edward II L acquainting the public, that his 
Parliament had agreed* to the* coining of three different coins in gold, the title of which aft is*, 
(eighteenth of Edward III. cap, 6.) u Money fhall be made, and exchanges ordained where. 

66 the King fhall plcafc-s” viz, one piece of the value of fix fhiliings, being the weight of two 
final! florins of Florence ; a fecund of half that value and weight ; and a third of a quarter of 
• ■ the firft. This gold was of twenty-three carats, three grains and a half fine, and half a grain 
in alloy. The ftandard of our fiber coins was then eleven ounces and two pennyweights fine, 
and eighteen pennyweights alloy, called old ftcriing ftandard ; and an ounce of fiber weighed* 
exaftly twenty pennyweights, and was coined into twenty filver pence. This proclamation 
commands the lheriffs of London to publifh the fame, and to fee that all perfons do, without 
fcruple, take the fa id gold coins in all payments. Another proclamation was iffued this fame 
year, direfted, as the former, to the (aid fheriffs, (the fame volume of the Foedera, p.416.) 
fignifying his having,. by the advice of his council, caufed three other gold pieces to be coined, 
viz . ‘one of fix fhiliings and cightpcnce value, in imitation of the gold florins of Florence, 
which lie names a gold noble, or half a mark; others of half that value, to be called maillc- 
nobles ; (here the word mailk means the half of any pre-fuppofed integer, as in our Introduc- 
tion we have Aewa it always meant a halfpenny, when named with a penny} and a third’ 
piece to be a qukrtcr of the firft, L e* one (hilling and eightpence value, and to be called a fer- 
ling* that is, a farthing- noble. i ' The King, by the fame proclamation, alfo prohibits the ex- 
portation of any gold or fiber coins, excepting the Jaft named gold coins, without fpecial 
licence. He alfo direfts proclamation to be made, that nom of his fubjefts fhall pay or rece be- 
any other but Englilh gold and filver coins ; nor fhall they refufe the taking in any payment 
of upwards of five fhiliings value, either the latter or firft mined gold coins ; direfting, at the 

^ feme - 
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1344 fame time all perfons to apply to Ills offices of exchange alone, in the Tower of London, and 
other parts of the realm, for exchanging of gold coins for filver ones, (pur EJlerlwgs , fays the 
original Norman French, meaning filver pennies, hitherto the largeft "filver coin in England.) 
One penny to he paid to the King at the faid offices for exchanging every noble or half mark 
of gold for the like value in filver coin, and in proportion for the imaller ones, viz. a maUle , or 
halfpenny for exchanging the half noble, and a farthing for the quarter one. Taking thus one- 
eightieth part of the value of all gold coins exchanged for filver ones, although he, -at the 
fame time, obliges all his people to take the gold ones at their nominal value in all pay- 
ments. 

By a third proclamation in this fame year, the King confirms the two former ones, with an 
exception as to the firft named three fpecies of gold coins of fix (hillings, three {hillings, and , 
one (hilling and fix pence, for now he difeharges his people from the obligation of receiv- 
ing thefe in payment at any higher value than their real weight and worth in bullion ; 

' which (hews that they had been over-valued m the King’s firft proclamation. From all which, 
it feems plain enough, notwithftanding what Mr. Echard, in his Hiftory of England under 
1237, alleges, that this was the firft coinage of gold in England, and that the coins of that 
metal were not at firft fo acceptable to the people as filver ones; — perhaps not without juft 
grounds, as having been probably over-valued ; and the King’s taking an eightieth part of 
their value from his fubje&s for exchanging them for filver, was not furely the moft ready me- 
thod to recommend them to the public. 

From the above offices for exchanging of gold for filver, and filver for gold, and from Ed- 
ward’s vaft: expence in his wars with France, Caftile, and Scotland, probably proceeded his 
beginning, after this year, for the firft time, to leffen in fome degree the quantity of filver in 
his. coins, flill keeping to the old denomination. It could, however, be but little in this 
King’s time, fince Fleetwood’s Chronicon Preciofum makes the penny to be near two pence 
.halfpenny of our modern money, from this year 1344, to the eighth of King Henry V. 1420. 

In the fame volume of theFoedera, p. 428, ftill under the fame year, we have the proportion 
•which Engiifh money bore to that of the gold florins of Florence, then the moft famous city of 
Europe for the purity and excellence of its gold coins. King Edward was in treaty with A1- 
phonfns King of Caftile, for a marriage between the eldeft fon of Alphonfus, and Joanna* 
Edward’s daughter; and for the fake of this alliance, (probably as it might prove ferviceable to 
liis grand projeff, the conqueft of France, which he never loft fight of) Edward inftru&s his 
ambafiadors to offer fo high as twenty thoufand pounds fterling for his daughter’s portion. And 
herein we find, that fifteen thoufand pounds fterling, was then equal to one hundred thoufand 
, florins of Florence, which is juft three (hillings /fterling per florin. Yet there was another of 
the florence gold coins, called florins de feuio , which was worth four (hillings fterling. Edward 
. was, however, fo earneft for this match, that he at length agreed to fo vaft a fum as four hun- 
dred thoufand of the firft named florins, or fixty thoufand pounds fterling, or one hundred and 
eighty thoufand pounds of modem money, for the lady’s portion : but he afterwards pleads 
.firongly with Alphonfus, “ either to abate part of that fum, or elfe to give him a longer 
C6 time far paying it, in confideration of the great expence of his wars, &c.” — Vol. v. p. 476* 
Foedera. 

In this fame year the Ifle of Madeira was firft difeovered. It feems one Macham having run 
from England to fea along with a MIftrefs, was by a ftorm driven thither, where his Miftrefs 
dying, and his (hip leaving him, he made a canoe, and got to the African (here, and from 

thence 
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thence to Spam, whofe King he informed of the difcovery ; which proved the means of its. 
being planted in the next century. 

In this fame year, King Edward III. renewed the war in G incline againfb France. 

I345 And in the year following, he invades Normandy with thirty thou land foot, and two thou- 
fand five hundred men-at-arms ; having embarked at Povtfmouth with one thoufand fail of 
t fhips ; fome make them one thoufand fix hundred fail, great and fmalL 

* James d’Arteville, of Ghent, whofe intcrcll in the great cities of the province of Flanders, 
has been before noticed, having agreed with Edward III. that his fon, the Prince of Wales, 
fnould be acknowledged for Earl of Flanders by the cities, to the cxclufion of Louis their then 
Earl; Edward hereupon carries the Prince over to Siuys, in this year, but could not, however, 
bring the cities to difeard their Earl ; and D’Arteville, on this account, was torn in pieces 
by the mob. So that an end was thereby put to the Interoft which Edward till now had en- 
joyed with the cities of Flanders. 

The republic of Genoa, by intcftinc divisions and foreign wars, especially by their fierce 
conflidts with Venice, with whom they at length made peace, had, by this time, run fo con- 
liderably in debt to her own citizens, that in this year, four of them were defied to make, pro- 
vilion for thofe debts, and for the current fervice of the year. This, fays their hiftorian De 
Mailly, vol. i, p. 299, gave rife to the bank of St. George at Genoa, though that bank was 
not, however, formally ere fled till 1407, as De Mailly himfelf allows, and will be then more 
fully related ; only this fcheme laid a foundation for it. Machiavei, in his Hiflory of Florence, 
confirms this account of the original of St. George’s bank at Genoa ; and that the proprietors 
of thofe vaft debts had the cuftoms afligned to then^ to be annually divided amongft them, af- 
figning them alfo a proper office for their meetings and bufinefs. Their council confifled of 
one hundred perfons, whereili ail matters were to be debated and fettled ; and their governors 
for the execution of bufinefs confifled of eight perfons : the whole accumulated debt was di- 
vided into certain parts, which they called fhares. They ftiied themfeives, The Society of St. 
George ; and managing their ftock prudently, and having many rich men concerned with 
them, they afterwards (applied the further neceffities of the republic ; and, for that endv had 
at length, moft of the cities and territories of Genoa pawned, or rather fold, to them ; which 
cities, &c* this focicty governed and defended. Machiavei was of opinion, that, in time, 
this bank would get pofleflion of the whole city and republic. 

In the fifth volume, p. 471, of the Fcedera, the daily allowance of Trufiel, King Edward 
the Third’s Ambaflador in Spain, where, at this time, there was much treating about alliances 
and intermarriages, was twenty fhillings per day, that is, one thoufand and ninety-five pounds 
of our modern money by the year, whiift he was abroad ; and thirteen fhillings arid four pence, 
or a. mark, per day, .whiift employed in the King's fervice at, home, befide rcafo liable cxpcnces 
for his voyage. 

And according to the fame volume, p. 496, during the fame year, King Edward fettled, for 
life, a penfion of fix pence per day on Coiirfus de Gangeland, an Apothecary of London, for 
• his care and ‘attendance on him whiift he formerly lay fick in Scotland.. A moderate penfion 
to appearance, being but twenty-feven pounds feven (hillings and fix pence of our money p 
yet, if it be confuiercd that all things were, on an average,' ab6ut five times as cheap as do our 
days, it is. not fo contemptible as. nine, pounds two (hillings and fix pence of their then money 
may atfirft fight feem to be, viz, forty-five pounds twelve fhillings and fit pence. 1 
This is the firft mention of an Apothecary, that we can find in tire Foedera. *■' 
f 


This 
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1346 This year was very glorious for King Edward III. in confequence of tlic noble vi£ory he 
gained over Philip the French King at C reify in Picardy, by which great; advantage he was en- 
abled to form the liege of Calais, 

We mull not, however, forget that moft hiftorians agree, that in this. famous battle, great 
•guns or cannon werefirft ufed by the EngUfh; four of winch being planted on a little hill, 
are laid to have done great execution again ft the French army, cannon being as yet unheard of r 
in France. Morifotus quotes Munfter, far alferting that the 'Danes tiled guns in the year >354 ; 
which may not be improbable ; but he alfo quotes Crantzius, in faying, that Chriftopher.King 
of Denmark was ft am in battle by a gun, fo early as the year 1280. Thus authors differ about 
one hundred years, concerning the date of this invention. And indeed it is not impoffible 
that this invention might have been carried fo early into the northern countries before it 
reached England, and that from England it might be communicated to Fiance and Italy. Tra- 
vellers agree, that China had the ufe of guns and gunpowder many ages,, prior to their difeo- 
very in Europe. ' 

In this fame year, Eric IX. King of Denmark, or rather Waldemar III. for there is not a 
little confufion in the chronology of thofe northern countries, fold the Dutchy of Efthonia, 
(being a part of Livonia) to the Great Mafter and Teutonic Knights of the Crofs of Pruffia, 
contrary to the good pleafure of the Efthonian nobility, as well as to the ftipulation of King 
Chriftopher his predcceffor, never to alienate that Dutchy from the crown of Denmark. — 
Hiftoria Danica, lib. iv, p. 81. 

In this year there was fo intimate a commercial correfpondence between England and Flan- 
ders, their Earl having been killed in the battle of Creffy, by reafon of their mutual depend- 
ance on each other in traffic, partly alfo, perhaps, on account of King Edward’s fuccefs a- 
gainft France, that this King caufed nobles, half nobles, ahd quarter nobles of gold to be 
coined in his name in Flanders, declaring that they flioulcl have the fame currency thdre as in 
England, for the public utility and convenience of merchants, &c. — Voh v. p. 306, F cedera. 

King Edward III. for fupporting the vaft expence of his wars, , feizes on the ecclefiaftical re- 
. venues or benefices of foreigners in England. He alfo made large demands of loans from his 
bifhops and religious lioufes ; .from feme, even fo high as one thou fand marks, from others 
five hundred, three hundred/ &c. down to forty pounds. Loans alfo were demanded of feve- 
ral laymen, and particularly from John de Chcrleton of London, one thoufand pounds. And 
for his armies, his cities and towns fuppiied him with certain numbers of well armed men, 
who were to enter on the King’s pay on their embarkation at Fortfmouth.— Vol. v. p. 493, of 
the Foedera. Of which cities we give the following lift, with the number of men they fur- 
nifti ed in this year, viz. 

London, one hundred men-at-arms, (who in thofe times were on horfeback, and in ar- 
mour, attended each by three or four men armed on foot, fo that this might amount to five 
hundred in all) and five hundred armed foot foldiers ; , 

Norwich, one hundred and twenty *, Briftol, fixty ; and Coventry, forty foot foldiers. 

Oxford, Shrewsbury, Hereford, St. Edmundfbury, Winchefter, Saliibury, and Exeter* 
thirty each : , 

- Northampton, twenty-five ; 

Cambridge, Gfoucefter, Worcefter, Reading, Chichefter, and Bodmyn, twenty each : 

St. Albans, Wells* and Lancefton, fifteen each ; 

Leicefter, and Shaftefbury, ' twelve each : 


Baldock, 
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3346 Baldock, Huntingdon, Ludlow, Abingdon, Bedford, Rochefter, Maidftone, Barnftaplc, 
and Honijon, ten each. 

The reft of the towns named therein, many of which arc now very confiderable, fuch as 
Froome, Taunton, Stafford, Warwick, Devizes, Birmingham, Bridgwater, Bradford, Dor- 
chefter, and others, are ail rated to fupply fewer than ten men each ; and fome of them fa 
. low as two men each. We fhould obferve, however, that Manchcfter, Liverpool, Lynn, 
Canterbury, York, Newcaftle, Chefter, Lincoln, and Hull, moft of which were then, as well 
as now, confiderable places, are not mentioned at all. It is poffible that many of the inland 
towns might have compounded with the King in money, and of the Tea-ports In (hipping and 
mariners. From the feveral quotas above exhibited, fome probable conjeftures, we conceive, 
may be formed of the comparative magnitude of thefe cities and towns at that time, with their 
prefent condition. 

It may, perhaps, be yorth our while to record here, an authentic account of a very early 
toll, if not the moft early ever coilefted in fingland, for the repair of a public road, in which 
alfo there is fomewhat curious relating to antiquarianifm and trade, and to the ancient date of 
the fuburbs of London weft ward. It is in the fifth volume of the Foedcra, p. 520, in the pre- 
fent year 1346. 44 King Edward III. grants his commiffion to the Mafter of the Hofpital of 

* 4 St. Giles in the Fields, without the city of London, and to John of Holborn, to lay a 
44 toll on all forts of.carriages, for two years to come, paffing through the highway, (via re- 
44 gia) leading from the faid hofpital, to the Bar of the old Temple of London u e* to 
Holborn Bar, near to which flood the old Temple, or houfe of the Knights Templars, and 
where, behind a private houfe, there flood, veryiately, the (hell of an old ftone building, 
chapel, or refe£tory, w o»ce probably belonging to the Templars, “ Alfo through another cer- 
44 tain highway, called Pcrpoole,” (now Gray Vi nn-lane, Gray Vinn being built on the fite 
of the manor houfe of Perpoolc, and an adjoining lane, ftill bearing the name of Perpoole, 
vulgarly called Purple-lane, 44 joining to the before-named highway.— -Which roads were, by 
44 the frequent paflage of carts, waynes, and korfes, to and from London, become fo miry 
44 and deep as to be almoft irapafiable as alfo the highway called Charing, : n probably what 
is now called St. MartinVlane, leading to the then village of Charing. 

The tolls were as follow, viz. 

2. For every cart or wayne laden with wool, leather, wine, honey, wax, oil, 

pitch, tar, fi(h, iron, brafs, copper, lead, tin or other metal, corn, &c» £* s. i. 

for fale, to the value of twenty (hillings, - - - 0,01 

a. For every horfe load of merchandize, - - o o oj 

3. For every horfe ufed in carrying corn, or other provifions or goods, (hah 

be paid weekly - - ^ - o o of 

4. Every load of hay, - - - - ** o o of. 

5. For carts ufed to carry charcoal, bark, he . weekly - o o 1 

6. For every horfe, ox, or cow, paffing thofe roads, * * o O o| 

. 7. For every fcore of (heep and hogs, - * - , - 0 o' o£ 

8. And for all other merchandize of five (hillings value . - * o’o of 

But ecclefiaftical perform of both fexes were exempted from this toll. ' 

1347 This year proved more glorious to King Edward III. than the preceding one ; ^ Firft, By his 
taking of the town of Calais. Secondly, By Queen Phillippa’s defeating of the ■ - 

Vol.I* .5 4 % 'with 
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13 47 with great flaughter, which had invaded England, and the taking of David, their King, prifo« 
ner. And, thirdly, Bv in’s anus proving fuccefsful alfo in Bretagne. 

Bat what is moil to our purpofe, is the blockade and liege of Calais, which, together, laft- 
. ed about eleven months, when it was taken, and annexed to the Englifh crown. 

King Edward the Third's fleet lying before that befieged town and port, as regiftcred in that 
King's wardrobe, confifted of feven hundred and thirty-eight Englifh. fliips, carrying fourteen 
thoufand nine hundred and fifty-fix mariners, being but twenty men to each fhip on an aver- 
age ; each having four pence per day for their pay, which was Hill about twelve pence of our 
modem money. There arrived alfo by way of aid, fifteen Ihips and four hundred and fifty- 
•nine mariners from Bayonne in Guienne, which is but thirty men to each fhip on an average : 
feven Ihips and one hundred and eighty-four men came alfo from Spain, being on an average 
twenty-fix failors per fhip ; one fhip and twenty-five men from Ireland ; fourteen fliips and 
one hundred and thirty-three men from Flanders, fcarcely ten men perihip ; and one fhip and 
twenty -four mariners from Gucldcrland ; i A all, thirty-eight fliips and eight hundred and five 
mariners from foreign parts. 

The King’s own ihips, for feme it feems were properly called his own, were twenty-five, 
and their mariners amounted to only four hundred and nineteen ; which is not quite feventeen 
men per fhip on an average. It is here wholly unneceffary to enlarge on what has been before 
fully enough explained, viz. That the Englifh navy at this time, ajid for about two hundred 
years after, was in the nature of a fort of naval militia, every lea-port being obliged to fend 
its quota of fliips and mariners, in proportion to its trade and aj^feies : fome of the names of 
thofe ports are now fo obfeure, that- their fituation is fcarcely to vered at this period 1 
and the condition of others of them is now very different front they were at that time* 

* Yet there is a lift of them ftill remaining in the Cottonian library. : ^ 

It thereby appears that Great Yarmouth Was then the firft town for fhipplng in all England, 
if we may be allowed to draw fuch an inference from their fending forty-three fliips and one 
.thoufand nine hundred and five mariners, being near forty -five men on an average for each- 
fhip. Whereas London itfelf fent but twenty-five fliips and fix hundred and fixty-two mari- 
ners, fcarce twenty-feven men to each fhip on an average. But although this feems at Ieaft a 
plaufible way of judging of the trade and quantity of fhipping in towns, yet upon maturely 
r comparing the other towns here deferibed with one another, but more particularly with Lon- 
don, we doubt it may be liable to feveral exceptions, of which we cannot fo well determine at 
fuch a diftant period. 

Fowey, forty- feven fhips, feven hundred and feventy men — Brlftol, twenty-four fhips, fix 
hundred and eight men — Plymouth, twenty-fix fliips, fix hundred and three men — Dartmouth, 
-thirty one fhips, feven hundred and fifty-feven men — Sandwich, twenty-two fhips — Dover,, 
•twenty-one fhips — Winchelfea, twenty-one fhips — Weymouth, twenty fhips — Shoreham, 
twenty-fix fhips — Southampton, twenty-one fhips — Newcaftle, feventeen fhips — Hull, fix- 
teen fhips— Lyhn, nineteen fliips — York, one fhip, nine men~Harwicb, fourteen fhips-— 
Ipfwich, ‘twelve fhips-— Merfey, one fhip, fix men — Scarborough, one fhip, nineteen men— 
Wrangel, (Lincolnflilre) one fhip, eight men. 

8$* There are feveral dtlier fmaller towns in this lift not worth inferring, as particularly 
Lon, Bofton, Margate, &c. 

In Camden’s Remains, it is faid, that*, guns, or cannon, for hand guns were not ; as yet 
ufed, were employed in this liege on the land fide, but not in the fleet,, as may he well Ima~ 
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gincd, from the defeription given of the fhips ; indeed, we have obferved already, that it is 
laid cannon were fir ft ufed at lea by the Venetians in the year 1376, or 13S0 ; for gunners had 
their pay there about thirty -three years before guns were feen in Italy : and the French did 
not ufe them till the year 1425. By which circumftance, and the account of there being four 
camion (Mczcrai fays five cannon) at the battle of CrcfTy, it appears that England was the 
firfl of any nation in the ufe of fire artillery. Some indeed will have the Hans -towns to have 
been the firfl who ufed them at fea, their large and flrong built fhips being the fittcil f or than 5 
and, indeed, the employing cannon in fca-fights, ncccflarily occafioncd the building of Larger 
ones. 

Under this twenty-firft year of King Edward III. we have undoubted tcftimonk'S of our ex- 
porting various forts of our own woollen manufacture, from Sir Robert Cotton’s Abridgment 
of the Records, p. 57. u The Commons petition the King and Lords, that the new cuftom 
66 lately fet, viz. jipon every cloth carried forth by Engliih merchants, fourteen pence, and by 
ftrangers, twenty-one pence. And upon f very worfted cloth, one penny, and of ft rangers, 
one penny halfpenny. And upon every lit, ten pence, and of ftrangers, fifteen pence may 
“ be taken away,”— By the word Lit, is probably meant dyed cloths.— See the year 1381, for 
the word Litftcr. 

The anfwcr, which is not remarkable for its wifdom, was as follows : — u The King, Pro- 
Jates, Counts, and autres Grants, (L e. Peers) will, that this cuftora ihall ftand : for it is 
good reafon, that fuch a profit be taken of cloths wrought within the realm, and carried 
“ forth as wools out of the land, rateable the cloth as the lack.” The King, &c. did not re- 
fie ft , or perhaps, underftand, how many of his people were employed in that manufacture, the 
quantity of provisions, &c. they confumed, and the riches which the exported produce of it 
brought back to the Kingdom** 

Whatever the ftate of the city of London might be, in point of dripping, upon the principle 
of the foregoing rule, we are certain it mu ft have been very considerable in point of populouf- 
nefs, in this year, if all hiftoriographers do not exaggerate. For they acquaint us, that in a 
terrible peftilence which then raged in London, there were upwards of fifty thoufand perfons 
buried in that year in a place called Pardon Church-yard, without Smithfield Bars, pur- 
chafed and fet apart by the Lord Walter Manny, to prevent the infection which would proba- 
bly have arifen from burying the dead at the time in church-yards ; on part of which ground 
the famous monaftery called the Charter Houfe was foon after ereftccl by him : another Idler 
part of it which ftiil remains without any buildings on it, is contiguous to the north wall of the 
Charter Houfe Garden, and is now ufed for a ropcwalk ; adjoining to which is very evidently 
to be feen the buttrefs and part of the fire 11 of a chapel, now a dwelling houfe, faid by our 
liiftorians to have been built by the Lord Walter Manny, in the year 1371, in commemora- 
tion of the peftilence. 

In the fifth volume of the Foedera, p. 558, King Edward III. at the earneft felicitation of 
the Conful of the Venetian Merchants at Bruges, and of one, of his own proper merchants, 
grants liberty and prateftion for all fuch Venetians as ftiould relent to England or Ireland 
on the fcore of commerce, for one year only* , A 

In this year alfo, King Edward III. contra&s with the Gcnoeft for twelve armed and well* 
manned gallics, to be fent to the coaft of Flanders for his femce,— VoL v, p„ 560, Fcedera. „ 
We find alfo, in p. 562 of, the lame roluxtyft that Edward, in this year, concludes a treaty 
of peace and commerce with Genoa, whereby all former captures and depredations of tilt" Eug- 
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1347 lifh on the Genoefe are liquidated, and all differences on both fides adjufted, with free liber- 
ty for the Genoefe to trade to or fettle in England. 

In volume fifth, p.575, of the Foedera, King Edward III. after becoming Mailer of the 
town of Calais, thereupon directs his mandates to all the Iheriffs of England, to fend thither 
all forts of provifions > inviting alfo all Englifh merchants,- &c. to fettle there, and promifes 
them all due privileges, with eafy houfe rents, See. 

In this fame year, that King, being much ftraitened for fuf&cient means to carry on his 
war againft France, had again recourfe (576 — 583, ibidem) to borrowing (2. c. demanding) 
both wool and money of his bifhops, chapters, mo naileries, &c. all which together amount- 
ed, to a great fum.< — VoL v. p. 576, 583, Foedera. 

By p. 594, of the fame volume, King Edward III. acknowledges the good behaviour of the 
inhabitants of Dunkirk towards him ; and therefore he grants them the privileges now ufually 
allowed to foreign merchants coming from countries In alliance with him ; fuch as, their be- 
ing exempted from arrells for the debts of 'other perfons, for whom they flood not fu reties, 
&c. This town, we have already obferved, was founded by Baldwin, furnamed the young, 
about the year 966. 

In this year, King Edward III. built, at his palace of Wefltninlier, the fine chapel of St. 
Stephen, now the aflembly room of the Houfe of Commons. Yet Sir Robert Cotton obferves, 
that his demefhe lands had from time to time been fo much reduced in this twentieth year of 
his reign, that the crown revenue was but one hundred and fifty-four thoufand one hundred 
and thirty-nine pounds feventeen Ihiliings and five pence. 

3^48- The worfled weavers and merchants of Norwich petition the King, in this year, to revoke 
his patent to an Aulneger of worfled in that city and county, and that they might have a grant 
of the fame in his Head. Which was accordingly granted. Cotton’s Remarks, p. 71, twen- 
ty-fecond year of King Edward III. 

From tl^e hillories of the northern nations of Europe, we learn, that King Waldemar III. 
of Denmark, had at this time a long naval war with the Hans-towns, now very potent at fea, 
attended with various fuccefs on either fide ; though, in the end, it is laid to have terminated 
to Jhe difadvantage of the Danes. In this year, the Danifh fleet in the Sound having inter- 
rupted the navigation of the Hanfeatic fhips by demanding tolls, &c. was attacked and de- 
r feated by the combined fleet of the Hans-towns fo that moll of the Danifh fhips being de- 
frayed, Waldemar, in order to obtain peace, was forced to affigh to them all the fine province 
of Schonen, for the fpace of fixteen years to come, by w r ay of indemnification for their lofles. 
Thofe tolls or demands by Denmark were for or upon fhips palling the Sound to or from the 
countries in the Baltic Sea ; and this is the moll ancient account we have met with of the Da- 
nifh toll at that famous Straight, which has-finee fo often occafioaed difputes. between Den» 

, mark and other nations. 

Bergenia Norway k. without doubt an* ancient emporium. or port of* commerce; perhaps 
more ancient than- any records now exifting can trace. It had of old, as well as in later times, 
been frequently deftroved by fire ; to which calamity, like many other northern cities* as be- 
ing moflly built of timber, it is Hill very liable. 

The Theatrum Urbiura Septentrionalium, printed at Amflerdam,, relates, That about this 
year that cruel confederacy of northern fea pirates called the Vitaliani, poflefTed themfelves of 
Bergen* feiziog on all the merchandize therein, as well of the Eqglifh and Germans as of the 
v natives^ 
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natives* and then returned to Germany with their booty. This proves that the Englifh bad 
commerce at this time, as well as long before, with Norway. 

46 At this time/ 7 fays Echard in his Hiftory of England, 44 the Englifh fo gloried in the 
“ fpoils of France, that there was fcarce a woman of condition but could drew forne rich furs 
<6 and foreign furniture ; and the Englifh ladies began to pride thcmfelves in the fafliions of 
<e the French. Luxury now increafing, hue table linen, gold and fiver plate, and jewels, 

# u were commonly feen in the houfes of private perfons.” We may add aifo, that this foolifh 
and impolitic fpirit of imitating foreign nations, and more efpecially France, has never left ns 
to this prefen t time. 

Briftol mull, this year, have been a conliderable city : for King Edward III, in this twen- 
ty- -firft year of his reign, grants the inhabitants of that city a charter for enabling them to ereft 
an lioufc of correflion, or prifon for thieves and diflurbers of the public peace in the night- 
time, after the manner of the city of London. The King direfts therein 46 that bakers, as 
“ in London, be drawn on Heels, (or fledges) through the ftreets, and be otherwife punifhed, 

64 for offending in the affize of bread.” 

Under this year, Nevill, in his Norvicum, deferibes fuch an horrible peftilence to have 
raged in the city of Norwich, that between January and July there died fifty -feven thoufand 
one hundred and four perfons, befides eccicfiaftics : too great a number, we conceive, to have 
been in that city fo long ago, or even perhaps at prefent : poffibly the people from the country 
might have flocked thither, though that is not very probable in fuch a diftemper. Nevill 
himfelf feems to queftion the truth of it, by adding, 44 it mull indeed have been a vaft and 
44 moll memorable peftilence, that in fo final! a qpmpafs of time deftroyed fo great a multi- 
44 tnde,” Stowe’s Chronicle makes them fifty-feven thoufand three hundred and feventy- 
four. 

The town of Great Yarmouth alfo buried this year feven thoufand and fifty perfons of the 
plague. Yet Mr. Baras, in his Hiftory of King Edward III. makes this plague and mortali- 
ty to have happened in the year 1349, at lead it was not diffipated till that year, when Stowe 
afferts, though furely with no common exaggeration, 44 That there hardly remained a tenth 
4,4 part alive in moil places.” 

In this year De Mailly, in his Hiftoire de Genes, vol. i. p. 306, acquaints us, That Ge- 
noa being at war with Venice, its fleet attacked that of Venice, confederated with thofe of 
Peter King of Arragon, and of John Cantacuzene, Emperor of Conftantinople, and a bloody 
fight enfued, the confederates having feventy galiies, and the Genoefc but fixty. Yet the 
■ latter totally routed the confederate fleet, which loft near four thoufand men, while the lofs 
of the Genoefe did not amount to more than feven hundred. They took thirty Venetian * 
galiies and eighteen gallics of Arragon, and infulted the city of Conftantinople ; but the ‘Greek 
gailies were not able to join in the battle, and fo efcaped unhurt. This made amends for the 
ill* fuccefs of the Genoefe before Ncgropont, of which they were forced to raife the fiege, after ; 
lofing fifteen hundred mien. Some authors place this viSory in the year *135*2. 

Florence wag at this time a very great, rich,- and potent city, full of excellent woollen and' 1 * 
filk inanufafturers. A raoft terrible plague,* which broke out in the Eaft, .had fpread its con- * 
tagion into Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, Majorca, and Spain, and had almoft depopulated Italy. 
In the city of Florence alone, ninety thoufand perfons are faid to have died* which is a fuf- 
figient proof of its greatnefs. This fad mortality was, through the hatred of and 
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1348 the ignorance and bigotry of the laity, believed at that time to have happened in confequenee 
of the Jews haying poifoned the, rivers. 

In this fame year, James King of Arragon fold his barony of Montpelier to King Philip 
of France for one hundred and twenty thoufand crowns of gold. A moft prudent purchafe 
for France, from which it has reaped benefits infinitely fuperior to the price that was paid 
for it. 

The town of Calais being pretty well peopled by the Englifh, King Edward 111 . now .fixed 
in it the flaple of Englifh wares, viz. wool, and woollen cloth now 7 made in England • alfo of 
other woollen cloths of worfteds brought from other countries ; and alfo for tin, lead, and 
feathers, for feven years certain, vol. V. p. 618 of the Foedera. From this authentic account 
it fhould feem that worfteds were but lately in England. And yet, this fame year, in Cotton’s 
Abridgment of the Records, we find the worfted weavers and merchants of Norwich praying 
the King to revoke letters patent granted to his fervant Robert Pooley for the auinage of Nor- 
wich worfteds ; which was accordingly grafted. But forty-fix years later, in the year 1394, 
we find, by the fame authority, they were made in England in great variety. Some authors 
allege, that this fort of woollen goods took its denomination from being fir ft manufactured 
at a market town, which others call a village, in Norfolk named Worfted, in the hundred of 
Tunftead, (fo fpelled in Sir Henry Spelman’s Villare Anglicanum, and in other authors) 
which poffibly will meet with doubtful credit from many who fee by this record, that it was 
fo named as a foreign manufacture. Though it muft be .confefled, that the affinity of the, 
names of the manu failure and the town would give countenance to this opinion, or elfe to 
another, viz. that the foreign manufacture fo named, might give name to the town ; which, 
however, is not very probable. To this newly ereCted Staple, and to no other place, all mer- 
chandize exported from England, Wales, and Ireland, eitfier by denizens or aliens, was to 
be Ihipped from England, and there landed ; fo that King Edward I 1 L had the advantage of 
a double profit, viz. firft, the duties on the exportation from England ; and fecondly, the 
duties paid on landing the merchandize at Calais. We may add, in a "great degree, a third, 
emolument, arifing from a re-exportation of thofe goods from Calais, both by water and land, 
into foe Netherlands and Germany, as alfo in time of peace to France, and fome as far as 
Spain and Italy : by all which regulations, the cuftoms are faid to have amounted to upwards 

fixty-thoufand pounds fieri ing yearly. But King Edward, when in diftrefs for money to 
carry on his wars, would fometimes, on very flight pretences, forcibly feize on vaft quantities 
of his fnbjeCts wool, which was afterwards exported by him to other ports than Calais, to very 
great profit. Notwithftanding which, and many other arbitrary proceedings, this great man 
afterwards generally found means to quiet the complaints of his Parliaments ; our conflitution 
and liberties not being, in thofe times, fo happily and firmly eftablifhed as in our own more 
, fortunate days. 

The Danifh and Norwegian hiftoriahs fix on this year for the utter lofs or vanifhing of a 
Chriftian colony long before planted in the large country named by them Groneland, /. e. 
Greenland, running North eaft from Hudfon’s Bay towards Spitsbergen, by the Englifh 
mariners alfo erroneoufiy named Greenland. Part of that vaft coaft was formerly fettled from 
Norway, but before inhabited only by favages/and known to the Danes as far back as the year 
of our Lord 779* In the? year 835, there is a bull of Pope Gregory IV. conftitutlng Aniga- 
rius, then Bifhop of Bremen, to be Archbifhop of the North, and particularly of Norway, 

■ Iceland, and Greenland. The, Danes and Norwegians are faid to have built towns in Green- 
land, 
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1348 land, the chief of which they named Garde, and ere&ed a bifhoprick there* The Danes had 

traded annually, that is in the fummer, when it was free from ice, to Greenland, the go- 
vernors whereof were always appointed by the crown of Denmark ; in feme parts of it, fay 
their hiftorians* there was good corn and cattle; in other parts it was extremely cold and 
barren, there being nothing to live upon but fifh and fowl, without any bread. In this vear 
an epidemical diftemper is faid to have fwept away molt of the Greenland merchants and lea- 
• men , fmee which event, the correfpondcnce with that country was mush intc/rup ed, and at 
laft entirely broken off, by reafon of wars, revolutions, &c. in the Danifh affairs at name. It 
is indeed the moft Angular inftance, perhaps, in all hiftory, of a colony’s being, in that man- 
ner entirely loft, after many centuries of a fixed fcttlement, though but ieven clays fail from 
Iceland, ftill fubjeft to the Danes, fo as none were ever able to difeover any traces of it, or 
where the city of Garde, the cathedral church, and other towns, cattles, and churches were 
fituated ; even although the Danes were fo extremely earneft for inch a difeovery, as to have 
obliged fopie of their Kings, by their cofonation oath, to endeavour at the attainment of it# 
The moil probable conjecture, amongft feveral others, feems to be, that vaft heaps or moun- 
tains of fnow, or elfe of ice have, in feme fevere winter, been driven together between Iceland 
and Greenland, fo as totally to choak up that pafiage, whereby the ancient Danilh colony in 
the latter could never be found to this day ; and probably, for want of relief from Denmark, 
they may have penfhed in feme fuch fevere winter. The Danes call the loft country Old 
Greenland, and that part of the continent next Davis’s Streiglits they term New Greenland, 
in which laft named country they have, in our days, attempted to fettle a colony of their 
people ; but though it lies fouth of the fuppofed vjni filed colony, it is not very probable they 
will be ever able to bring fuch an inhofpi table coaft to any profitable fettlemeut. 

The Danilh writers fay/ that when, in the year 1588, a fhip was feat out for difeovering 
the loft country, it flopped flxort, in fight of land, and could go no further; and that its com- 
mander accounted for this wonderful circum fiance, by conjcdturing, as others alio have done, 
that there are immenfe quantities of magnctical rocks of loadftone lying at the bottom of that 
fea, which occafioned it. 

That the above conjcfturc concerning the lofs of the Danilh colony in Greenland, is at 
Ieaft plaufiblc, we are the rather encouraged to believe, fince, in the year 1756, we had art 
article in the public newfpapcrs from Copenhagen to the very fame purpofe ; a . huge quantity 
of ice having been driven from the Greenland coafts on the north weft there of the ifle of 
. Iceland, whereby the inhabitants on that fide of Iceland were deprived of affiftan.ee from Nor- 
way, and feme hundreds perilhed for want of food ; Iceland growing no corn, and being an- 
nually fupplied from Norway. 

1349 In this year, th£re was a very confiderablc addition made to the dominions of France; 
Humbert, the laft Prince of the Delphinate of Vienne, refigning, or felling, as feme French 
authors term it, that fine Principality to King Philip Valois for forty thoufand crowns, with 
this exprefs condition, that the eldefl fon of France fhould for ever be called the Dolphin, or, 
as now written, the Dauphin, until he fuccecded to the crown ; “and that Humbert, who be* 
came a Dominican friar, fhould enjoy ten thoufand crowns yearly during life# Mezerai makes. ^ 
the purchafe of the barony of Montpelier, already mentioned, to have been tnmfa&cd in this ■' 
year, though we have, from other authors placed, it in the .preceding one, as well m that. of 

. '■ the counties of Kouffillon amJCerfaghe, ' 1 G ' .■ ^ : , . .. .x" ■■ ; 1 
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1349 The peftilence having, for fome time paft, made great havock amongft artificers and la- 
bouring people, both in -London and the country, in confequence of which the furvivors re- 
fufed to ferve or work, unlefs they had exceffive wages, it was in this year enafted, in the 
23d of Edward III.- cap. i, in iih v. 66 that all able-bodied perfons, under fixty years of age, 
u having no vifible way of living, fhall be bound to ferve him that doth require him, or elfe 

,a be committed to gaol, till he find furety to ferve. Secondly, and if he leave his fervice be- . 

fore his time, he fhall be imprifoned. Thirdly, and he fhall take no more than the old 
wages ; or, fourthly, if he takes more wages, he fhall be imprifoned.” All which ftatutes 
were repealed by the fifth of Queen Elizabeth, cap. iv. as were alfo the ftatutes made- in the 
following year 1350, confirming and enforcing thefe ftatutes. 

1350 Statutes in favour of the Engllfh woollen manufacture begin now to be more frequent. In 
this twenty-fifth year of Edward III. we have one called, “ The Statute of Cloths;” by which 
all manner of woollen cloths were to be meafured by the King’s aulnegep, as before enafted by 
the ftatute of 1328, and cloths fhort of the m^afure were to be forfeited. 

There were many fubfequent ftatutes made relating to the aulneger’s office, and for pre- 
venting his fealing of bad and illegal cloths ; yet that office grew at length into fo great abufe, 
that any one, for a trifle, might have the aulneger’s feal affixed to his cloth, without enquir- 
ing into the meafure or quality of it. Tij|s brought the office gradually into difrepute ; yet 
•■we fhall find no lefs a perfon than the Duke of Richmond conftituted aulneger general, fo 
.late as the beginning of the feventeenth century. In our days, inftead of the aulneger, they 
have, in every clothing town and parifh, proper perfons called learchers, appointed by the 
• clothiers themfelves, who, for a trifle, examine the dimenfions and qualities of the feveral 
kinds of cloth, agreeable to the ftatute of the fifth and fixth year of King Edward YL 
cap. vi. ~ ■ 

By a ftatute' of this fame year, (twenty-fifth of Edward III, d^g yjyth at of the ninth of 
-this King, being in the year 1335, was Confirmed, in behalf of foreigurmerchants : and now, 
all perfons, as well foreigners as natives, may buy and fell, by wholefale and retail, where, 
when, and how they pleafe, paying the ufuai duties and cuftoms, notwithftanding any 
“ fmichifes, grants, or ufages, to the contrary, feeing fucli ufages and franchifes are to the 
“ common prejudice of the King and his people.” Had this excellent and well-judged aft 
been fuffered to remain in full force, and to operate to this time, the nation would, very pro- 
bably, have increafed much fafter in people and wealth : but the monopolizing grants from 
the crown in fubfequent times, which, by long ufe, came ,to be confidered as legal, though 
not confirmed by Aft of Parliament; and the city of London, and other cities and towns, 
having alfo had weight enough to obtain certain latvs for curtailing and fruftrating the privi- 
leges allowed to all by this faid Aft, and for confining the faid privileges folely to the freemen 
■ of their corporations, gradually brought things to the monopolizing ftate in which we fee 
them at prefent in all our corporation towns ; although every perfon of difeernment in this 
age fees,, and laments, an evil not now fo eafily to be remedied, by reafon of the many eftates 
bequeathed to and fettled in poflfeffion of thefe monopolizing focieties, &c. &c. &c» 

* Notwithftanding this fair appearance of commercial freedom, we find in the ftatute book 

an Aft of this twenty-fifth year of King Edward III. cap. xxiii, the title whereof is, « The 
“ debt of a Lombard unpaid fhall be fatisfied by his company,” But as the Aft itfelf is not 
printed, from its having become obfolete, we are not certain whether the feveral companies 
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1350 of thofe Lombards were not then tolerated on that exprefs condition ; but if otherwlfe, it is 
inexcufable. 

It appears from the fifth volume, p. 679, of the Foedcra, that the Spaniards, u e, the Caf- 
tllians, were now very potent in flapping: for King Edward III. therein 46 iffues his' man** 
44 dates to his bifhops and clergy, to put up prayers, make proceffions, fay mafles, dlftribute 
44 alms, &c. for the appeafing of God's anger, in that the Spaniards had not only taken and 
44 deftroyed many Englifli merchant fliips, and much merchandize of wines coming from 
44 Bourdeaux, and alfo of wool, &c. and killed the men, but were now arrived at lo high a 
44 pitch of pride, that, having drawn together a vaft armed fleet on the coaft of Flanders, well 
44 furnifhed with foldiers, they threatened no lefs than the total deftmftion of the Englifli 
44 navy, and boafted, that they would reign mailers of the Englifli feas, and even that they 
44 would invade our kingdom, and fubdue our people Mr. Barnes fays, that this war with 
Spain was fomented by French arts.. Whereupon, a duty of forty-pence per ton was laid on 
all wines coming from Gafcony, for guarding the feas againfl the Spaniards. There is 
alfo, in this fame year, 44 a mandate of that King’s to the magiftrates and people of Bayonne, 
44 reciting the before-named formidable power of Spain on the feas, and the injuries they had 
44 done to his fubjefts, See. and ordering them to make war on all Spanifh fliips they fhall 
44 meet with.” 

In confequence of all which. King Edward III. fitted out a fleet of fifty fail of fliips, and 
embarked therein hifnfelf, with his fon the Prince of Wales, and many of the nobility, and 
laid wait for the above-named Spanifh fleet on their return home from Flanders, confuting of 
forty-four large carracks, which are deferibed by our hiftorians as fo many huge floating caftles, 
when compared to the Englifli fliips with King Ecfward : yet, notwithflanding that great dif- 
proportion in fize, *h£ Englifli archers proved too hard for the Spanifh crofsbow men ; fo 
that Edward gained a complete viftory, took twenty-fix of their befl fliips, laden with rich 
merchandize, befide thofe they funk, and the iofs of great numbers of their men. After 
•which, the Court of Spain was glad to make a truce with England for twenty years. 

In the fame volume of the Foedera, we find licences granted by King Edward III, to a great 
-number of.perfons going to Ktfme, with their attendants, fervants, horfes, See. the King 
.thereby allowing them to take with them in gold what was requifite for their reasonable ex- 
peaces. This was jubilee year at Rome : and, as it cannot be doubted but fuch journics 
•thither drained England, as well as other parts of Chriftendom, of much money, fuclr limi- 
tation was a wife and neceffary meafure. ; 

In the fifth volume of the Foedera,* there are feveral treaties in this year between King Ed- 
.ward III. and Lewis the young Earl of Flanders, for the confirmation of peace and eorref- 
.pondence between both nations ; in which Edward prudently takes care to flipulate for abfo- 
’ lute pardon and oblivion, on account of whatever the good towns of Flanders had done in 
favour of England during his wars with France; but thofe treaties are fhort and general only, 
as was more cuftomary in thofe days than in later times.. 

It was about this time, according to Petavius and others, that the Turks, under their Sultan 
Amurath, firft invaded the European Shores of the Conftantinopoiitan Greek Empire, after 
having gradually poflefled themfelves of all the provinces of that empire in Alia. Amurath its 
z very ihort time took Gallipoli, Adrianople, and other places, fo that the Greek Empire # 
.might now Indeed be faid to be in a very tottering condition » its capital, Conftantinople, being - 
almoft hemmed in and furrouuded between 'the Turks and Afia, and thofe who neftfod fo near 
Vou L T t it 
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1350 it in Europe f yet the miferable remains of that empire is ft ill to hold out another century 
againft all the fury of Mahometifm. 

By an Aft of Parliament of this twenty-fifth year of King Edward III. cap, iii. appointing 
the fiated wages of feveral forts of artificers and labourers, “ mafter carpenters, mafons, tilers, 

“ and other coverers of houfes, were not to take more than three-pence per day,” u e. nine- 
pence of our money; and the then price of wheat being fix fhillings and eight-pence per quar- 
ter, u e. twenty fhillings of our filver coin per quarter, and being at leaft twice as cheap as in 
our days, and other neceflaries near that proportion, then the faid mafter mafon’s three-pence 
was more than equal to our twelve-pence per day, “ and others but two-pence; Mafter 
“ mafons of free ilone four-pence, and other mafons three-pence, and their fervants one 
* £ penny halfpenny per day.” 

In Sir James Howell’s Londinopolis, p. 102, under this year, the prices of wines, as fold 
at London, flood thus, viz. Gafcogne wines, or Claret, at four-pence per gallon, or one fliil- 
ling of our money, and Rhenifh wines fix-p^nce per gallon of their filver money. 

The Venetian, and other writers of this century, fpeak much of the great trade carried on 
at this time between Egypt and India for fpices and other Indian wares, from which a great 
part of the revenue of the Mamaluke Soldans of Egypt proceeded. It feems, the Indiaii wares * 
were then firft landed at Aden in Arabia, from thence carried on camels up to the Red Sea, 
thence over land to the Nile, down winch river they were conveyed to Cairo, and fo on to 
- Alexandria, from whence the Venetians tranfported them to Veifice ; and laftly, the Vene- 
tians, in their own fhipping, difperfed them all' over Europe, as we have already obferved. 

1351 How much foever King Edward III. might be diverted from his intention of eftablifhing a 

woollen manufacture in England, by his unlucky favourite projeft of conquering France, yet 
he had never entirely loft fight of it; and the foreign weavers befeg^become by this time very 
numerous in London, Howell, in his Londinopolis relates, that, in the year '1351, the King 
appointed the meetings of the weavers, who had been brought from Flaj^dtars, to be in the 
church yard of St. Laurence Poultney, or Pountney ; and that the weavers, from Brabant 
fhould meet in the church yard of St. Mary, Somerfet, both places being in the ward of Can- 
dlewick, in which places, probably, they expofed their- cloths -for fale at ftatcd times ; as was 
afterwards done in Cloth-fair in Weft Smithfield, Howell adds; that there were then in 
London, weavers of divers forts, viz. of drapery, or tapery, and napery, that is of woollen 
'fcnd linen. King Edward was the more earneft in forwarding of cloth weaving at home,, on 
account of the complaints that had been made, in Parliament of many hard fhips put on the 
Englifh ftaple at Bruges : yet although, in the fame, year, the Houfe of Commons petitioned 
the King to take off the duties on home made cloth, it was refufed by the King and Council; 
probably becaufe he could not fpare that duty during the expehfive wars in which he was 
engaged. * 

u About this time,** according to the old Grande Chronique de Hollande, Zdande, 
u the jews were bamihed out of Germany, for having poifoned the wells and fprings.” , "f his 
was a moffi weak and an unaccountable bigotted accufation of the clergy, who made the Em- 
peror and Princes their tools for this purpofe. Can any one ferioufly believe that the Jews* 
Would, or indeed could, poifon the waters they conftantly made ufe of, and were abfolutely 
necefiary to their own wants. 

We axe ftill got no further than vol. V. p. 703 of the Foedera, wherein King Edward con- 
eludes a treaty of peace and commerce with the republic of Genoa, by Which it was ftipulated, 

, ' y that 
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1351 u that all the Gcnoefe merchants, with their Ihips and merchandize, might freely trade to 
England yet ftilf there is no ftipulation for Englifh lhjps that might refort to Genoa, 
becaufe, in all probability, no lucli flrips reforted thither. 

In the fame volume, p. 708, of the Foedera, we learn, that King Edward III. had coined 
fome‘ part of his gold and filvcr coins of higher value and finenefs than a juft proportion to 
. thofe of other nations; whereupon he direfts his precept to the Iheriffs of the city of London, 
intimating, “ that whereas, by reafon of the fuperior weight and goodnefs of the Englifh 
“ gold and filver coins, merchants and others do export the fame, whereby very little is left 
££ in the realm : and whereas, he has lately coined new pieces of gold, and alfo pieces of diver 
£c money called grofles, grofTos, or groats (this piece of money was fo called, hecanfe none 
fo large or great had been coined till this period, there having been none higher than a penny, 
which was alfo called, a fterling, coined before,) “ of the value of four fieri ings or pence, as 
6£ alfo half-groag, worth two-pence; which groats and half-groats, as well as the faid gold 
<c coins, fhjill be as current as the fterlings or pence, maills or halfpence, and fellings or far- 
ic things,” the only diver coins before this time in England. u He therefore command?; the 
6i faid Iheriffs to caufc proclamations to be made, that none preiume to export any gold or 
* £ diver, neither .in plate nor in money, excepting only the la Q -coined gold and diver coins.” 
It is very probable that the King had been advifed to leffcn, for the future, the weight, See. 
of his coin, fo far asjnot to make it worth while to export it to advantage. 

'There is alfo a ftatute of this fame year, which enjoins, ** that none ih all reap or take any 
ec profit by exchanging of gold for filver, or filvcr for gold, excepting only the King's ex* 
changers,” fo often already mentioned. t « 

fn voL V. p/717 and 720 of the Foedera, after many mutual complaints of depredations of 
both the fubjefts of England and Caftile on each other, there came deputies from the mari- 
time* towns of Bifcay to London, who figned a truce for twenty years with Edward and his 
fubje&s ; wherein, befide the mutual freedom of traffic to both nations, the only remarkable 
article is, “ that the fifhers of Caftile, and of the country oft Bifcay, might freely and fafely 
66 fifh in the havens of England and Bretagne, or dfc where, paying the cuftomary duties.” 
Which is the firft mention we find in the Foedera of the Spaniards fifliing not only on our 
coafts, but in our havens. 

lap. 794 of the fame volume, a King Edward III. in confideration of the great fervice 
a which Berard Lord-de Lebret, a great Gafcon Lord, was of to him in his wars in Gafcony, 
- <£ agrees to give his eldeft daughter, Isabella, in marriage to the faid Lord's eldeft fon, with 
u a portion of four thoufand marks fterling; and it was ftipulated that Ifabella’s jointure 
Ihould be one thoufand marks yearly yet this Ifabelk was not, after all, married to this 
Lord,' but 1 to Ingelraro de Coucy, Count of Soiffons, afterward created Earl of Bedford, whofe 
lands in England, giveh as that Princefs’s dowry, were forfeited in the year 1379, as appears 
by the Feeder^ voL VII. p. 210, to King Richard IL on account of his taking part with 
France againft England: yet there is no record in the Foedera concerning this marriage of 
Coucy with Ifabella. And this is one inftance, amongft others that might be produced, of 
the want of records of important tranfa&ions aftually compleated ; whilft, in that otherwile 
rnoft valuable colle£iion* we find great numbers of records for treaties never compleated, and 
of others of very fmall importance. 

Under this fame year, the Chronicon Preciofum relates, C£ that workmen took their wages 
in wheat, at teiupence per bufhel,” or about two Hullings and fix-pence of our money. 

T t % u Larders/* 
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1351 44 Larders,” Le* weeders*, and hay makers were paid one-penny,” or near three-pence of ouf 
money per day. 44 Reapers of corn two-pence and three-pence per day. A mailer carpenter, 
44 mafon, or tiler, three-pence per day ; and their fervant one-penny halfpenny per day*” 

The following years 135a and 1353, being the twenty-feventh of Edward III. the auineger* 
by Aft of Parliament, had an allowance for meafuring, and fetting his ftamp on all woollen 
cloths, foreign and home made, of one halfpenny per cloth, and one farthing for every half, 
cloth. 

By the fame Aft likewife, the King had a fubfidy granted to him of fix-pence per each 
fcarlet cloth, three-pence for an half cloth died in grain, and four-pence for a cloth not grain- 
ed : 46 but this fubfidy,” fays the Aft, 44 not to be paid for cloth made for a man’s own ufe^ 
46 to cloath himfelf and his meiny,” that is his family. 

1332 In this year 1352, vol. V. p. 734, of the Foedera, we have the firfi mention of any treaty 
of commerce between England and the then famous and lately potent republic of Pifa ; that 
ffate having fent envoys to King Edward III, for that purpofe ; who thereby 44 grants to the 
merchants of Pifa free accefs to England with their fhips and merchandize.” And foon after, 
in this year, the Pifans complain, that the people of Sandwich, then a very confiderable port, 
had feized on a fhip of Pifa in that haven, which they did probably before this treaty was 
known ; p. 743, of the fame volume of the Foedera. 

King Edward III. again complains to the republic of Genoa, th$t their people fupplied his 
enemy, the French King, with gallies, and expreffes his hopes that they would prevent it in 
future. Foedera, voh V. p. 738. ‘ _ 

And King Edward, “ out of hk regard for his kinfman, Alphonfu^p-ing of Portugal, 
44 grants to all the merchants of Portugal and Algarve free accefs. to England with their fhips 
44 and merchandize for traffic; the faid King Aiphonfus having granted the like freedom to 
44 the Englifh merchants in his ports which treaty was renewed In the following year. 
Foedera, voL V. p. 740—756. , 

We mnft here again remark, that, in- all the Englifh King’s grants to the ftates within the 
' Mediterranean Sea hitherto, there Is no fuch reciprocal ftipulation in behalf of Englifh fhips 
or merchants trading to their ports ; which plainly fhews that England as yet did not trade 
far, or frequently, within that fea. 

:*353> In this year, fays the fifth volume, p. 763, of the Foedera, 44 the envoys of the maritime 
44 cities of Portugal,”’ as they are therein called, viz. 44 Lifbon and Oporto,” none other 
being named, 44 concluded a formal treaty with King Edward III. for free accefs and traffic 
44 to England for their fhips and merchandize ; alfo the like freedom for the Englifh Bretons 
44 and Gafcons to traffic to thofe two ports.” Which treaty was, ia the* fame year, confirm- 
ed by King Aiphonfus of Portugal. 

In this year. King Edward III. being difpleafed with the Flemings, becaufe the match be- 
tween their young Earl and his daughter was broke off, withdrew the ftaple of wool, and, by 
Aft of Parliament, removed.it from their town- of Bruges to the following Englifh- ones, viz*. 
Weftmmfter, Canterbury, Chichefter, Exeter, Winchefler, Briftol, Lincoln, York, Nor- 
wich, Newcaftle, and Hull, for England ; and to Dublin, Cork, Waterford, and Drogheda^ 
for Ireland* It is called, 44 The Statute of the Staple,” (twenty-feventh of Edward III.) and 
It further enafts, 44 that ail flaple wares intended to be exported, fhall firfi: be brought to fome 
** of the above-named places only, where the cuftom fhall be paid ; and then they fhall be ex- 
u ported by merchant flrangers only, and not by the King’s fubjcfts, who were to take an 

44 oath 
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1353 44 oatlx not to hold any ftaple thereof beyond fea but under the year 1360 we (hall fee part 
of this aft repealed, &c. Yet Calais ftili remained as a ftaple. 

It was alfo enafted in this year, cap. v. and vi, that none of the King's judges or miniflers 
Shall take cognizance of things belonging to the faid ftaples, which Shall be left entirely to the 
cognizance of the mayor and minifters of thofe ftaples, who were diftinft and different from 
the mayor and magiftrates of the refpeftive corporations where the ftaples were eftablifhed 5 
• the former being governed by the law merchant in all their proceedings. 

And in voL V. of the Foedera, p. 762, King Edward III. 44 grants his proteftion and 
44 liberty of commerce to the merchants of Catalonia, fubjefts of his kinfman, the King of 
44 Arragon, viz. that they may freely refort to England, with their fliips and merchandize, 

44 and there buy wool, leather, and lead but not one word ftipulatcd for Englifh merchants' 
reforting to Catalonia. 

Although we^induftrioufly avoid the repeating what the hiftoriographers of London gene- 
rally relate, excepting in a Few neceffary (Safes for illuftration ; yet the following record, in 
vol. V. p. 774, of the Foedera, will, we hope, be acceptable to all, and efpecially to the citi- 
zens of our iliuftrious metropolis. It is an ordinance of King Edward III, in this year in 
Council, 44 for laying a tax of three-pence on every fack (fer planum) of wool, and every 
44 three hundred of woolfels ; fix-pence on every laft of leather, four-pence on every fodder 
44 { carrata } of lead, four-pence on every ton of wine; and one halfpenny on every twenty 
44 (hillings value of all other goods carried either by land or water to the ftaple of Weft- 
44 minfter, in order for repairing the highway leading from the gate of London, called Temple* 
44 Bar, to the gate of the Abbey at Weftminfter, thzt highway being, by the frequent paffing 
44 of carts and horfes, carrying merchandize and provifions to the faid ftaple, become fo deep 
44 and miry, and flie pavenfent fo broken and worn, as to be very dangerous both to men and 
44 carriages. Aiid as the proprietors of houfes near and leading to that ftaple have, by means 
44 of the faid ftaple, greatly raifed their rents, the way before thofe houfes ihould, at their 
44 charge, be paved ; and that part of the faid way, where no houfes are, fbould be paved anew 
44 out of the faid duties ; and the remainder of the faid duties fhould be applied towards the 
44 erefting a bridge near the Royal Palace of Weftminfter, for the convenience of the faid 
44 ftaple but whether it was intended to be built acrofs the Thames, or to ferve only as a 
landing place near the ftaple, fuch as that at prefent at New Palace Yard, called Weftminfter 
Bridge, long before the prefent beautiful ftone bridge was erefted, does not appeal by this 
record. , : * ’ \ 1 , ' . . •„ 

. , From this record we learn, T. That the gate (till called Temple-bar, , as a weftertl boundary 
of the city of London, is of great antiquity as a gate : and we may here remark,, that, as Hoi- 
born-bar is alfo of great antiquity, and is another weftern boundary of the city,, there was equal 
reafon for erefting a gate, or other eminent boundary, there, and alfo at all the other bars ; 
at leaft it would greatly add to the grandeur and ornament of the city. 

II. That all the highway or road between Temple-bar and Weftminfter, now the fine ftreet 
called the Strand, was not then built on, but was what may be called a mere country road, 
feparating the city of London from the village of Weftminfter, having, however, many noble- 
.man's houfes and gardens adjoining to it, which have fince given names to the ftreets there 
erefted ; but whether the village of Charing, lying partly in the way to Weftminfter, was ftiii 
in being, or how and when it came to decay, we cannot determine with any degree of prcci- 
(ion ; we are, however, certain there was once fuch a village, which had a croft in it, in the 

very 
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1350 very ftpot where the ftreet* ftill bears its name, which crofs was not removed till about the 
middle of the feventeenth century. 

III. That the erefting of the ftaple for wool, ' Ac. at Weftminfter, occaiioned fo great a re- 
fort to that royal village, that it encreafed, on that account, to a confiderable town, it having 
had before no other dependence but the royal residence during a part of the year, and the very 
large adjacent abbey ; to which, indeed, may be added its vicinity to the city of London. 

* Some remains of the place where this ftaple is kept, and particularly an old ftone* gate 

fronting the Thames, were in being till the year 1741, when they were pulled down to make 
room for the abutment of the new* bridge over the Thames ; and the place, till that year, re- 
tained -the ancient name of the Wool-Staple, as appears alfo by the firft; aft of Parliament for 
erefting that bridge. 

IV. Although the fuburb weft of Temple-bar was not all built up at this time, yet it is 
probable that even prior to this period, that part which may be called the extcnfion of the an- 
cient city weftward, from its proper wall and*principal gate, named Ludgate, all the way to 
Temple-bar, was built upon, and well inhabited, as lying neareft to the King’s-court, Par- 
liament-houfe, and Courts of Juftice. Flfcet-ftreet is particularly named in the proceflion 
for the coronation of King Richard II. in the year 1377. 

It does not appear that the prefent pomerium, or bounds of this noble city beyond its ancient 
gates and walls, commonly called its liberties, was ever fet out or appertained by any exprefs 
law, although thofe wards, and parts of wards, beyond the walls, do at prefent compofe a very 
confiderable part of the whole. They rather feern to have been taken in gradually, although 
the hifloriographers of the city have not been able to fix the precife timef%hen thele additions 
were made to it. ' 

About this time, the republic of Genoa, in confcquence of its many and violent civil and 
inteftine broils, yielded the fovereignty of their ftate to John Vifconti, Duke of Milan. 

The conduft of thofe faftious people, in calling in fome foreign prince to be the head or 
proteftor of their republic, became, from this time, unore frequent, efpecially when at any 
time they could not agree on one of their old nobles or citizens to be their head or Doge.—. 
This very fingular method of government could not fail to debilitate that ftate, and $yas one 
caufe of the gradual declenfion of their former great maritime ftrength, which, towards the 
clofe of this century, began to be more perceptible. 

*"The eftablilhment of a woollen manufafture in England did, without doubt, at firft dimi- 
nifh the King's cuftoms ; becaufe all the wool of the home-made cloth was ufed to be ex- 
ported, on which a confiderable cuftom was paid as did alfo the cloth brought back in return 
from the Netherlands. In confederation whereof, 'a fubfidy was, in this twenty-feventh year 
of King Edward III. laid on all cloths made in England, of fourpence per cloth, befide the 
fubfidy on grain colours, and the Aulneger’s fee of one halfpenny per cloth* 

-We are notable to determine with precifion the antiquity of taking the exaft contents 
of veffels of wifte, brandy, ale, oil, vinegar, &c. by ftereometry, or gauging. The firft fta- 
tute concerning it in England, was in this year, being the twenty-feventh of King Edward III. 
cap. 8. whereby it was enafted, “ That all wines, both red and white, imported for fale, 
u iliould be well and lawfully gauged by the King’s gaugers, or their deputies ; and if any per- 
u fan fhall obftruft or hinder his own wines from being gauged, he fhall forfeit his faid wines, 
u and be further profecuted as the King fhall think fit which feems to imply that this art 
was but lately introduced. That we may not again recur to tlxis point, we lhali here further 
■ „ 1 1 ‘ f * remark, 
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1353 remark, that by the aft of the fourth year of King Richard II. cap. 1. gauging was extended 
to vinegar, oil, honey, &c. yet by the fourteenth of that King*, cap. 8" Rhemlh wines were 
excepted. Laflly, by the thirty-fir ft of Queen Elizabeth, cap. 8. brewers are prohibited from 
felling any beer or ale in calks, till thofc calks fhall firft be legally gauged, and the contents of 
each calk marked thereon by the cooper’s company. This ingenious mathematical art has, 
fince that time, been very greatly improved in England, more efpecially frncc the firft legal 
pftablifhment of the duty of excife, in the year 1660. 

2354 In this year, being the twenty-eighth year of King Edward HI. we have, from a record In 
the Exchequer, publilhed in almoft all the hiftories of England, the general balance of the 
commerce of England for that year, viz. 

£• d* 

1. Exported from England to all foreign parts, to the value of - 294,184 17 2 

2. Imported during the laid year - 38,970 3 6 

♦ » 

3 The balance gained by England this year is - - ■ - - 255,214.138 

3 

4, Which balance, multiplied by three, gives the fum in modern money 765,644 1 o 


This was a very great balance in favour of England, more efpecially as it arofe almoft 
wholly from our own rough materials of wool, wool-fels, leather, lead, and tin, as we then 
had no exportable manufa&ures of our own, excepting fome coarfe woollen cloth, which was 
but a late manufa&ure,-and feme worfteds ; but we were ftill obliged to take the greateft part of 
our fine woollen and linen cloth from the Netherlands. 

Upon this noble balance in our favour, Sir William Temple, in his account of the United 
Netherlands, chap. 6. rightly obferves, “ That there muft have entered into England, during 
“ this year, either in coin or bullion, or elfe, which is the fame thing, there muft have grown 
“ a debt to the nation of juft fo much as that balance amounted to.” 

But this general account will be further very much illuftrated by the following particular 
one, of both our exports and imports for the fame year, viz. 

EXPORTS. ' £. I d. 

1. Thirty-one thoufand fix hundred^nd fifty-one facks and a half of wool, 
at fix pounds per fack ; and three thoufand and thirty-fix hundred-weight,. 
and fixty-five fells, each hundred-weight being fix-fcore, at forty fhillings 

per hundred-weight, with the cuftoms, &c. thereon, amounted to 277,606 . 3 9 

2. Leather, with' its cuftom ' - - - ~ 96 2 6 

3. Four thoufand feven hundred and feventy-four coarfe cloths and a half, 
at forty fhHlings per cloth ; and eight thoufand and fixty-one and a half 

pieces of worfted, at fixteen fhillings and eightpence per piece - 16,26618 4 

4. Cuftom thereon * '■? - * - - 215 I 3 7 

^ r-,r.n 

Total expons, as before, with the duties thereon - « 294,18417 2 


IMPORTS. 
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i. One thoufand eight hundred and thirty-one fine cloths, at fix pounds per 
cloth, which, with the cuftoms, comes to - 11,083 12 o 

2* Three hundred and ninety-feven hundred-weight and three-quarters of wax, 

at forty fhillings per hundred-weight, which, with the cuftoms, comes to .815 7 5 

3. One thoufand eight hundred and twenty-nine tons and a half of wine, 

at forty fhillings per ton, which, with the cuftoms, comes to - 3841 49 o 

4. Linen cloth, mercery, grocery, and all other wares whatever - 22,943 6 so 

5* On which the cuftom was * •- 285 18 3 


Total imports, as before - • - - 38,970 3 6 

“ Thus, when England had but a very fmall foreign commerce,” continues Sir William 
Temple, “ we were rich in proportion to our neighbours, by felling fo much more than we 
“ bought, even though we maintained fuch mighty wars in France, and carried our viftorious 
66 arms into the heart of .Spain.** 

In this account the imports are not one feventh part of the exports ; than which nothing 
can better teftify the moderation and fobriety of that age, compared with our modern luxuri- 
ous times ; whether we confider the fmall quantity of the wines alone, though pofleffed of the 
beft wine province of France, or the other articles of linen, grocery^ mercery, &c. 

' £* *• & 

x. The whole cuftoms, both outward and inward, amounted to f - 82,426 18 10 

viz. - 1 £. S. d. 

2* The cuftom of all the imported goods was only ~ 3^80 6 8 

3. The cuftoms on exports was - - 81,84^12 2 

The cuftom of the wool and fells alone amounted to eighty-on<? jJj^ufand fix hundred and 
twenty-four pounds one fhiilingand one penny. This, it is true, was the reverfe of modern 
policy, which, in all the countries of Europe, very rightly makes the cuftoms eafy on home 
commodities exported, and lays the burden on foreign commodities imported : but, in. thofe 
tlm£s, the cuftom on wool was the chief revenue of the crown of England, befide the King’s 
demefne lands. This cuftom alone came to about four hundred and twelve thoufand one 
r Jmndred,and thirty-four pounds fourteen fhillings and twopence of our money, and their 
money would ftill have gone five times as far then, as the like nominal fum, to be raifed and 
laid out in our time. 

What Sir William Temple fays further on this fubjeft, is extremely to our prefent purpofe, 

■ and ought ferioufly to be* attended to by us at this time : (peaking of the trade and riches, and, 
at the, fame time, of the frugality and parfimony of the Hollanders, u It will thence appear, tliat 
44 feme of our maxims are not fo certain as they are current in our common politics ; as that 
41 example and encouragement of excefs and luxury, if employed In the confumption of native 
** commodities, is of advantage to trade. It may be fo to that which 'impoverifhes, but not 
** to that which enriches a country, It is indeed, lefs prejudicial, if it, lies in native, than if 
41 in foreign wares; but the humour of luxury and expence cannot flop at certain bounds ; 
44 what begins in native, will proceed in foreign commodities : and though the example arifes 
u among idle perfons, yet the imitation will run into all degrees, even of thofe men by whofe 
u induftry the nation fublifls. And befides, the more of our own we fpend, the lefs we fhali 
have to fend abroad ; and fo it will come to pafs, that while we drive a vaft trade, yet by 
f buying 
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1354 u buying mucii more than we fell, we fliall come to be poor, 5 ’ (Patrcm familias vendacem 

effe , non cmacem , oporiet .) Some have carried the value of our wool lb high, as to have equal- 
led half the value of our lands in the time of King Edward L but, by the increafe of our flock 
of people, and of our commerce, it was natural for the yearly value of our lands, in after times, 
to exceed the yearly value of our wool. 

We fliall here note what our great and judicious antiquarian, Sir Robert Cotton, remarks, 
yiz, 46 That the fubfidy of wools, and other -contributions, to this great Prince, (King Ed- 
44 ward IIL) were granted for his wars ; and hence,” fays he, 44 tonnage and poundage had 
46 its origin ; and that they proceeded of good -will, and not of duty; and therefore, in the 
4i thirteenth year of Henry IV. and firft of Henry V. they were granted fo, in exprefs words 
46 precedents of which nature are very common in the Rolls. He had juft before laid, 44 that 
46 hence alfo,” that is, for the defence of the flate, 44 grew the feutage granted to King 
44 Henry II. John, Henry IIL and to King Edward I. divers fifteenths and tenths.* for his 
44 wars agai 11ft the Scots and Welfli.” — Cofctoni Pofthuma, p. 172. 

And thus our anceftors, the reprefentatives of the nation, frequently afferted their un- 
doubted and foie right of giving fupplies to the crown, either, firft, for the defence of the 
realm ; or, fecondly, which was in general pernicious to the nation, for wars on the continent: 
thirdly, for what they then called the fupport of religion and the church ; fuch as the expulfion 
of the Jews, and the fuppreffion of WickliiFs herefy, as it was then named, and was given 
both by clergy and laity : fourthly, for fupport of the laws and the liberties of the nation, fuch 
as that for confirmation of Magna Charts in fever al different reigns, and alfo for the execu- 
tion of the laws againfl the King’s purveyors : or, laftly, for the general redrefs of the people’s 
grievances; as particularly In the eleventh year of King Edward IIL they granted him a 
ninth, 44 provided Ire would perform their petitions, or elfe they held themfelves not bound to 
44 pay it.” Thefe points we have briefly thrown together, that other matters may not be elfe- 
where interrupted by them : for, as the freedom and liberty of the people have, in all countries 
and ages, had fo great an influence on commerce, points relating thereto, muft be confidered 
as having a demand on our very particular attention. 

It is more than barely probable, that iron-ftone has been dug, and iron made and manufac- 
tured In England at all times ; but, without the leaft doubt, ever fince the Romans poflefled 
it, who worked the Iron-works in the foreft of Dean, in Glouceflerfhire, and In other jparts ; 
where their forges and tools, together with great heaps of the iron-ftone, cinders, &c. relating 
to thofe works, and therewith alfo quantities of Roman coins have been dug up of later times. 
Yet we do not recoiled any ftatute made concerning that metal till this fame yea r, in the 
twenty-eighth of Edward IIL cap. 5. which 44 prohibits all iron made in England, and alfo 
44 all iron imported, from being carried out of the realm, on pain of forfeiting double the value 
44 exported f iroxi being, at this time, enhanced In price by fuch as had the pofleffion of it. 

In the fifth volume, p, 778 of the Foedera* we have a precept of King Edward III. 44 di- ' 
44 reding the Prior , of St John of Jerufalem,” on whofe military order the eftates of the 
Knights Templars were moftly bellowed, when that order was diflblved, 44 to repair the bridge 
44 of the New Temple,” that is, the water-ftairs and adjoining caufeway, that place being the 
great water-paffage between thb-dty and fnburbs of London, and the village or town -of Weft** 
minfter. 44 From which bridge,” fays the King, 4 *fo many great perfons, and others*, goby 
** water to Weftminfter, to our parliaments and councils.” , v ' , * 

Vol. L • U m ^ ; ^ ^ ^ ' * ' It 
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1354 It is is almoft unnecefiary to remark in this place what is fo generally known, viz. That 
the bulk of the nobility and gentry in thofe times, had their town habitations .within the city 
and liberties of London, properly fo called, or at lead near its refpeftive bars, as partly ap- 
pears by the names of feveral ftrcets within, and others very near the city, where formerly 
Hood the palaces of many great lords and bifhops, though they have raoftly long fince, and 
others more lately, removed further weflward : fuch as Devonfhire-fquare, Baynard’s-caftle^ 
Winchefler-ftreet, Bridge water- fquare, Dor fet- gardens, Hatton-garden, Bangor-court, in^Shoe- 
lane ; Chichefter- rents, in Chancery-lane ; London-houfe, and Shaftfbury-houfe, in Alderf- 
gate-fireet ; LincolnYinn, and many other places. 

The old college of the Templars, ufually called the Old Temple, Hood, as we have elfewhere 
remarked, juft by Holborn-bar, and was deferted by thofe knights, before their fall, for the 
fake of the better fituation of the New Temple, lying partly within, and partly without Tem- 
ple-bar. So many, and almoft furprizing, are the changes which London, and all other 
great cities of Europe, have undergone in various periods of time. Who, for inftance, that 
knows the prefent ftate of that ftreet of the city of London named Barbican, could well ima- 
gine, that a prince of the blood-royal, and fon to an Elector of the German empire, (Prince 
Rupert, Duke of Cumberland) fhould have, but little more than one hundred years ago, in 
the reign of Charles II. inhabited that now mean and dirty ftreet, and that the Earl of Bridge- 
water lived oir the oppofite fide of it, till his houfe was burned down in 1683 ; the Earl of 
Shaftfbury, & c. alfo then lived in Aldcrfgate-flreet ; and the Dukes of Newcaftle and* Albe- 
marle, the Earl of Ailefbury, Lord Berkeley, &c. in ClerkenwelU 

The money, or coin of England and Scotland, had remained the very fame in weight, fine- 
nefs, name, and ftamp, from the reign of King Alexancfejr-jL of Scotland, who married Sibilla, 
daughter of King William the Conqueror, down to when we firft find any 

diferimination made between the Englifh fterling money ahd;:£cotifh money, which was occa- 
fioned by the diftrelTes and confufions of the Scots, after themdsath of their King, Alexan- 
der III. who now began to coin either bafer, or elfe lighter money than that of England, 
though ftill keeping to the ancient denominations of Englifh coin. For, in the fifth volume, 
p. 789, of the Foedera, under this year, the ranfom agreed to be paid to King Edward II L 
by King David Bruce II. of Scotland, for beifig delivered from his long captivity in England, 
is called ninety thoufand marks fterling. And for an ample confirmation of the truth of this 
new diftmftion between the value of the money of the two nations, we have, in the very 
next year,' in the fame volume, p. 813, King Edward the Third’s precept to the fherifF of 
Northumberland, viz. 

- u The King to the Sheriff of Northumberland.’ 9 (In fubftance.) 

if The ancient money of Scotland was, till thefe times, of the fame weight and alloy as our 
fterling money of England ; and for that reafon it did ever pa fs current in England: but 
there being new money now coined in Scotland, in name and form like the old coin, but of 
Iefs. weight, , and of bafer alloy, which now paffes current in England : And whereas, the 
longer fullering of the faid money to go current in England, will manifeftly tend- to the 
great deception and lofs of us and our people, and the deftru&ion of our faid Englifh money 4 
we hereby enjom you to make proclamation, &c, that none of that new money of Scotland 
be taken in payment, otherwife than as bullion, to be recoined in our mint : but the old 
Scotifh money {hall continue to be current in England, as before.’* 

Ruddiraan* 
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1 354 Ruddiman, in liis learned preface to Andcrfon’s Thefaurus Diplomatum et Numifmatum 
Scotise, which we have already quoted, obferves, 44 that the Scots fell into tint fatal mi (lake, 
“ on account of their conftant wars with England, and the captivity of their laid King, whole 

ranfom made them coin their pound into twenty-nine (hillings and fourpence ; and the 
* i Scotifh ounce of lilver, which, in the time of David I. contained but twenty pence, and in 
# King Robert Bruce’s time, twenty-one pence, was, in the reign of King Robert II L in the 

year 1393, coined into thirty-two pence.” And thus gradually the Scots went on leffcning 
the value, but Hill keeping up the denomination of their money, till, at length, we (hall fee it 
funk to one twelfth part of the value of the money of England of the fame denomination ; and 
fo it remained till the two kingdoms were confolidated in the year 1707. 

In this fame year, an aft of the Englifh Parliament, cap. 20. prohibited the making of any 
gold fmi tin’s work, either in gold or filver, under legal alloy, viz. gold of a certain touch, and 
filver of the fterling alloy/, both which were to be properly marked or flumped, after being 
allayed by the # goldirniths company. This (hews the antiquity of the prefent method of allay- 
ing both plate and bullion. 

1355 The Genoefc were flill fo potent in flopping, that having, in the year 1355, affifted Calo- 
john, the Greek Emperor, againit Cantacuzene, they, on that account, obtained of him the 
iiles of Lefbos and Mitylene. In the fame year they, with fifteen gallics, commanded by 
Philip Doria, gave clujce to the piratical corfairs of Barbary, who very much diflurbed the 
Mediterranean fea, and drove them into the port of Tripoli in Barbary, which they Jikewifc 
affaulted and took, and returned home with a great booty. This is the firft account we have 
met with of the Tripolines becoming corfairs. It is#probable that Tripoli was not then fo 
well fortified as at prefect, otherwife thole fifteen gallics, though well and fully manned, Re. 
could hardly have taken it. 

If Voltaire, in his General Hifiory of Europe, from Charlemagne to the Emperor Charles V. 
is to be depended on, the city of Paris muft have been, in this year, the largeft city in Europe, 
Constantinople only excepted. For, fpeaking of the confufion occafioned by the battle of Poic- 
tiers, when the Black Prince, Edward of England, made fuch a (laughter of the French army, 
and took John the French King prifoner, with one of his fons, and alfo many of the prime 
nobility, &c. he afferts, that “ Paris, at that time, was become fo formidable a city, as to 
44 contain fifty thoufand men able to bear arms.” So that even allowing for the fervantsf of 
noblemen and gentlemen, always numerous in capital cities, Paris muft then Have probably 
contained at leaf!: two hundred thoufand (puls ; which probably was at leaf: twice as many as 
London then contained. See a confirmation of the greatnefs of Paris by Bolero, tinder the 
year 1520. Thus has Paris, in the fpace of little more than four hundred years, increafed to 
the magnitude of thrice and a quarter of its then bulk, or to about (even hundred and fifty 
thoufand fouls j whereas London has, in the fame courfe of time, increafed to near a tenfold 
degree in the number 1 of its inhabitants, which are now fuppofed to be upwards of nine hun- 
dred thoufand. 

1356 Germany may now be (aid to have put on a new and happier appearance under the Emperor 
Charles IV. when the celebrated aft or conftitution known by the name of the, Golden Bull, 
was firft promulgated at Nuremberg, in a general diet of the empire, confifling of princes 
and prelates, and of deputies from the imperial or free cities j which deputies* ft ft faid, were 
on this great occafion admitted to vote, for the firft time, in the imperial diet. By this fatuous 
bull, in feme meafure refembling the Englifli Magna Charta, the number of the Eieftors of 
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the Emperors was folemnly fixed and confirmed to feven ; and various other important regti-* 
Jations were thereby alfo made, fo that a more fettled and permanent form of the conflitutioxx 
of the Germanic empire was eftablifhed, which remains at this day. 

We have related under the year 1234, how King Henry IIL of England, confirmed his 
father King John’s charter of licence to the people of Newcaftle upon Tyne, only to dig coals 
and Hones in the Caftle-moor there, without its walls. But King Edward IIL in the thirty- 
. firft year of his reign, in the year 1357, went much further in favour of that town, by abfo- 
lutely granting to the burgeffes (fo they are therein ftiled) of that town, the Caftle-moor and 
Caftle-field in propriety, for the purpofes of their digging of coals, ftone, and Hate, for their 
own ufe. 

Yet it does not however as yet appear, that they exported much coal bcyond-fea : although 
they probably might have fome trade with coal to London ; round about which city, as al- 
ready obferved, there were many forefts, woods, and coppices, whiph had hitherto chiefly 
fupplied it with wood-fuel, moft of which are long fince grubbed up, and r turned into either 
pafture or arable. 

• The vaft expence of King Edward IIL in his war againft France, put him on many expe- 
dients for fupplying himfelf with money ; and probably the following aft of his thirty-firft 
year was one of them. He had palled an aft called the Statute of the Staple, In the year 1352, 
which eftablifhed the number of ftaple towns and ports in England and Ireland, from whence 
alone wools, &c. fhould be exported, and that too by merchant-ftrangers alone, exclusive of 
his own fubjefts. This probably was to try whether he could increafe the revenue further 
that way, than in the old method direftly fending the wool to the ports of Flanders and 
Brabant. By the above-named aft of this thirty-firft year, lea^e is granted to denizens, as 
well as aliens, to export wool, wool-fels, and leather, for fix years to come ; paying the cuf~ 
tom of fifty {hillings for each fack of wool, and the fame for three hundred wool-fels, and five 
pounds for each laft of leather : the fack of wool to contain twenty -fix ftone, each ftone four- 
teen pounds weight, according to the weight of the ftandard of the Exchequer ; that is, three 
hundred and fixty-four pound-weight, as by the faid flatute -ftaple ; which is alfo confirmed 
by an aft in the thirty-fourth of his reign, in the year 1360 ; and never to be more or lefs 
than the fa-id weight of three hundred and fixty-four pounds. Above one hundred thoufand 
qfacks of woof were now annually exported from England : for not only the woollen manufac- 
ture of the Netherlands, now at its greateft height, was entirely fupplied therewith, but alfo, 
in a great degree, thofe of Venice, Florence, and Genoa. 

In the faid thirty-firft year of King Edward IIL that aft was made which Was called the 
Statute of Herrings, for prohibiting the people of Great Yarmouth from going out to fea to 
meet the herring-fifhers coming to Yarmouth fair, by which pra&ice they foreftalled the faid 
market for fifh ; fo that, with other finifter practices at that fair, the herrings were made 
dearer to the King and his people. It was therefore now enafied, “ That herrings fhould be 
* 4 brought freely and unfold, into the haven of Yarmouth, where the fair was kept ; and that 
« none fhall buy any herrings to hang in their houfes by covin, nor in other manner, at a 
** higher price than forty {hillings per laft, containing ten thoufand herrings. Neither fhall 
** my pyker (a veffeL or finall Ihip then fo called) praftife the buying of frefh herrings in the 
* e haven of Yarmouth* betwixt Michaelmas and the feaft of St, Martin, The hundred of 
** herrings fhall be accounted fix-fcore, and the laft, ten thoufand. The Barons of the 
u Cinque Ports fhall govern the fair of Yarmouth, according to the compofition made between 

u them 
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“ them and the people of Yarmouth, confirmed by the King’s grandfather. — Thefe ordinances 
“ in the right of buying and felling of herrings, fhall be holden in all the towns of England 
“ where herrings are taken and fearched.” 

By this and feveral other ftatutes of this reign, it appears that the fair for herrings in 
Yarmouth Haven was a very great one, which drew thither fhips and veffels from Loudon 
and many other parts. Yet it does not clearly appear from any words in thofe ftatutes, Sec. 
that at this time there were any pickled or faked herrings wet in barrels ; for the frefh her- 
rings above-mentioned, feefti only oppofed to herrings falted to be made into red herrings. 

By the faid ftatutes it likewife appears, that there was then a vaft fifhery on the Norfolk 
coaftin general, as well for cod, ling, &c. as for herrings : and that the ports of Norfolk,, 
fuck as Blakeney, Clay, Cromer, &c. had at this time many fhips, doggers, and other fifh- 
ing veffels, and were very thriving towns. But when the Dutch entered with fo much fpirit 
and commercial zeal into the fifhery, thofe towns fell into fuch decay, that we fhall hereafter 
find money feveral times granted by Parliament for their relief. 

In the fame aft of the thirty-firft of Edward III. cap. ii. there is a claufe, “ that no man 
“ may buy nets, hooks, nor other inftruments for the fifhery in the county of Norfolk, ex- 
“ cepting owners, mafters, and mariners of fhips ufmg the fifhery, upon pain of imprifon- 
“ ment, &c.” Which probably was defigned for the better keeping the art and myftery of 
the fifhery from being communicated to other nations. 

In thefe times, as we have partly remarked under the year 1335, there feems to have been a 
confiderable commerce between Venice and the Netherlands, In the fixth volume, p, u, of 
the Foedera, King Edward III. in this year, grants, at the reepeft of John Duke, or Doge 
of Venice, a fafe conduft for five Venetian gallies, laden with merchandize bound to Flan- 
ders ; and in the ’two following years, for fix gallies each year. Thefe pafies, as they are 
now ufually termed,- were on account of the wars in which England was then engaged with 
France. 

There are many treaties in the fifth and fixth volumes of the Fcedera, concerning the rc- 
ftoring of King David Bruce, or David II. of Scotland, to his liberty, whofe Queen Joanna 
was fitter to King Edward III. He had now been eleven years a prifoner in England : and in 
p. 46 of vol. vi. wc find it effe&ed in this year 1357, after his ranfom, formerly agreed in the 
year 1334, to be ninety thoufand marks, was railed to one hundred thonfand marks, (again 
for a reafon already afligned named fterling, and ftili equal to two hundred and fifty thoufand 
marks of modern money.) to be paid ' in ten yearly payments of ten thoufand marks. By 
this laft agreement, King Edward "ill. bound a number of the nobility of Scotland, and 
alfo three aldermen, burghers, or merchants, of each of the three following towns, viz. E- 
dinburgh, Perth, and Aberdeen, and two from each-. of the towns of Dundee, Innerkeithingy 
Carail, Cowper, St. Andrews, Sterling, Montrofe, Linlithgow, Hadington, Dunbarton, 
Rutherglen, Lanerk, Dumfries, and Peebles, under their hands and feals, and the feals of 
thofe corporations, to make good the faid payments. For which alfo certain great men, 
therein named by Edward, were to remain as hoftages. The fine modern city of Grlafgow,. 
which has fince exceeded ail the Scotifh towns in commerce, and all but Edinburgh in point 
of magnitude, not being herein named, makes it probable that it was. not then confiderable 
enough, to be made one of thofe cautionary towns. In the fame volume, under the year 
1360, we find the Scots had paid up the firft three payments, amounting to thirty thoufand' 
marks : and although Dr. Drake, in his Hiftoria Anglo- Scotica, (who had not the Fcedera 
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-1357 to fet him right) Tays, that it docs not appear in hiftory how this ran Dm was paid; yet in a 
treaty between thole two Kings, after David's arrival in Scotland, (as in the Foedera, vol. vL 
p. 468, 493, 550, and 774) he, by the advice of the States, agreed to pay Edward one hundred 
.thoufand pounds fterling in the year 1365, in fundry payments, on condition of renewing 
the truce for twenty-five years. Which debt, by gradual payments, was, in the year 1377, 
reduced to twenty thoufand marks. For King Robert II. (Stuart) who had married Margery 
Bruce, half filler to the faid David II. fucceeding him in 1370, continued thofe payments 
punctually, as appears in vol. viL p. 152, of the Foedera, under the year 1377 : and laftly, in 
vol. vii. p. 417, there is a full difeharge for the whole. 

Mr. Barnes, in his Hiftory of King Edward III. quotes from Knighton, That King David 
II* of Scotland came in the year 1358, to vifit King Edward, and defired of him, “ That the 
44 ^merchants of Scotland might freely traffick in England, as the Englilh merchants fhauld alfo 
“ do in Scotland, as one nation and people, — and that their money might be current with 
“ ours, and ours with theirs ; — which was grafted.” 

1358 Befide the incorporated Company of the Merchants of the Staple of England; which manag- 
ed the hufinefs of the exportation of what was at this time the flapie merchandize of the king- 
dom in the various methods already recited, there ftarted up a fociety of merchants filled, 
now and long after, The Brotherhood of St. Thomas Becket ; from which fociety proceeded 
the Company or Fellow fix ip of the Merchants- Adventurers of England, whofe Secretary, 
Wheeler, in his vindication of this new company, publifhed in 1601, •'fays, That in the year 
1358, they received ample privileges from Louis Count of Flanders, for fixing their houfe or 
flapie for Englifh woollen cloth at Bruges, whereby, fays Wheeler, a great concourfe of 
merchants were drawn to that city ffom all parts of Europe. Yet from the more authentic 
and undoubted authority of the Foedera, we have feen that, as*far back as the year 1341, King 
Edward III. fixed the ftaple for wool, leather, and tin, at the faid city of Bruges , which, it 
may be reafonably fuppofed, brought much commerce and wealth into Flanders, whilft 
it remained there. 

And as the woollen manufacture of England was increafed very much by this time, the fo- 
ciety of Meichants of St. Thomas Becket, who meddled not with the unmanufactured ftaple 
wares of'wool, Ac. now began to fend thither Englifh made cloth, which after this time was 
exported in great quantities ; fo ’that they were therefore greatly inftrumental in the enriching 
of Bruges. 'As our wool became more and more employed or worked up at home into cloth, 
this new fociety grew daily into more credit, until, at length, engroffing all the cloth, Ac. into 
their own management, the firft and moft ancient corporation of Staplers fell or dwindled to 
what we fee it at this day, a mere nothing. 

1359 King Edward' the Third's conditions for the releafe of John the French King, and for a 
peace with that kingdom, being reje&ed by the States of France, as being too hard to be com- 
plied with, Edward prepared an army of one hundred thoufand men to invade France, which 
he tranfported from Sandwich to Calais with a fleet of eleven hundred fail of {hips. Yet the , 

1360 next year the famous treaty of Bretigny, near Chartres, was concluded between the two na~ - 
tions, which for a time put an end to the war; and King John of France was releafed by 
King Edward at Calais* 

Befide the many fine provinces and cities in France, which by this treaty, as appeared 
in vol. vi. p. 178 to 196, of the Foedera, were yielded by King John to Edward, he agreed to 
lo pay him for the ranfom^f his perfon, three millions of gold crowns, worth three fjiil- 

lings 
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1360 lings and four pence fterling each, or, as the treaty expreffes it, two of which were equal to 
an Englifh noble, (L e. fix “[hillings and eight pence). So that this ranfom was afmoft equal 
to five hundred thoufand pounds fterling of the money of that period ; which having ftill very 
near thrice the quantity of filver that our modern pound contains, was nearly equal to one mil- 
lion and an half of our prefent flerling money. A vaft fum indeed for thofe times, had it 
been duly paid. Of thefe three millions of crowns, the firft payment was to be fix hundred 
, thoufand crowns ; which fum, Voltaire in his General Hiftory of Europe, fays, 44 that France, 
44 exhaulled as it then was, could not furniih ; fo that they were obliged to recall the Jews, 
44 and to fell them the privileges of living and trading in France. The King liimfelf was re- 
44 duccd to the necefiitv of paying for the neceffari-es of his houfliold in leather money, in the 
46 middle of which there was a little nail of iilver.” Authors are not agreed concerning the 
true motive of King John’s returning again to England ; though Grimfton’s translation of 
Mathieu’s Hiftory of King Louis XL (the original of which we have never met with) and 
feme other autliors, lay, that not being aWe to raife that payment, he came back, highly to 
his honour,* to furrender himfelf again to Edward. Be this as it may, Mathieu gives, on this 
occafion, feme inftances of the fcarcity of money in France about this time, from the final! 
portions and dowries of the fons and daughters of that crown : fuch as, that 44 Ifabella of 
44 France, married to the King of England with a dowry of but one thoufand eight hundred 
44 pounds fterling: and Charles Count de Valois had but the value of one thoufand pounds 
44 fterling yearly rent for his portion. Gold was at this time very fearce hi France, nor had 
44 they plenty of it afterwards but by their traffick with Italy ; which country had,, by its great 
44 commerce, in a manner ftored up all the gold of Europe, fo that while the Kings of France 
44 could give at moft but about fix thoufand pounds fterling of portion with their daughters, a 
44 Duke of Milan (Vijcoml) gave two hundred thoufand crowns” (gold florins it fhould be,, 
as will be foon fliewn) 44 with his daughter to Lionel Duke of Clarence, fon to Edward III. 
44 King of England.” Such, in thofe days, was the vaft difference between Italy enjoying 
an extenfive commerce, and fupplying the reft of Europe with the richeft manufactures and 
the produce of the Eaft, and France, naturally an excellent and plentiful country, but which 
had then neither commerce nor manufactures. And fuch will ever be the cafe, in a greater 
or ids degree, in the companion between all countries whatever, as we have already ob- 
ferved. - 

By this treaty of Bretignv, the King of France, for himfelf and fbcceffors, agreed ter aban- 
don Scotland, and not to aid that kingdom, nor to make any alliance with it in future againft 
the kingdom of England. On the otffcr hand, King Edward III. for himfelf, his fon and 
fucceffors, agreed to depart from all alliances they had with the Flemings, and to give them no 
aid for the future, nor make any alliance with them hereafter againft France. Which mutual 
ftipuiations do not feem to have ever been intended to be kept by either party. 

For the more fc effe&uaUy fecuring the payment* of his yaft ranfom, King John, by a feparate 
deed, confirmed the eighteenth article of the treaty of Bretigny; which obliged him, within 
three months after his -departure from Calais, to fend thither as hoftages four burghers of Paris, 
and two from each of the following towns, viz* St. Omer, Arras, Amiens, Beauvais, Lille, 
Douay, Tommy, R helms, Chalons, Troyes, Chartres, Thouloufe, Lyons, Orleans, Com-, 
piegne, Rouen, Caen, Tours, ahd Bourges ; to be the moft fufficient jKjrfofts in thofe re- 
fpedive towns ; over and above feveral princes of the blood, and' many great lords of Fiance, 
who, Ukewifc remained as hoftages for this end in England. Notwithftanding ail which, 

fix 
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1360 fix hundred thoufand crowns of King John's ranfom remained unpaid when King Henry V< 
came to the crown of England, — Foedera, vol. vi. p. 287. 

In this fame year, though prior to the figning the treaty of Bretigny, King Edward hired 
foldiers for one month, for the defence of his coafts, an invafion being apprehended from the 
Dauphin, whilft his father remained prifoner in England, the daily pay of which foldiers 
was, according to the information of the Foedera, voh vi. p, 170. 

£• r s. d . 

For a man-at-arms, who nfually had two dr three men armed on foot by his fide 020 

For an armed man - * - - - -006 

For an archer, - - - - - - 0*04 

Very large pay, conlxdering the money was ftill above twc 
ours at this day, and would probably go about five times as 
but for one month. 

In voL vi. p. 172, of the Foedera, King Edward III. bei 
of gold and fiiver to be found in feveral parts of Ireland, grants a commiffion to James Ie 
' 6i Botteler, Earl of Ormond, his Jufticiary of that country, to the ArchbJfliop of Dublin, and 
ts to Thomas de Baddeby, Treafurer of Ireland, to fearch for and dig the faid fuppdfecl mines 
“ for his benefit.'' 

• * * ** 

But as we hear no more of thefe fuppofed riches afterwards, we may prefume that this was a 

falfe information. 

'In this fame year, an a£t of the thirty- fifth of King Edward TIL called the Ordinance of 
Herrings, direfts. That inftead of the reftraints hitherto laid on fifhers and buyers of herrings 
at the fairs of Yarmouth, it was ordained, “ That in lieu of confining the fale of herrings 
“ daily to the time bet-ween fun-rifing and fun-fet, and dre power affumed by the liofts of the 
“ town of Yarmouth, who lodged the fifhers for herrings, of direfting the fale of them, 
** whereby the prices were greatly raifed above the former prices ; all perions whatever were 
“ now to be at liberty to buy herrings openly at Yarmouth fair, but not privily. None fliall 
“ bid upon another till he has done : and herrings may be fold by fifhers at any time or 
, “ hcfcur.” 

We have feen under the years 1280, 1295, and 1348, that the Vandalic Hans-towns, 2. e. 
thofe fituated on the north fhores of Germany on the Baltic fea, were become very potent in 
fliipping, fo as to make fuccefsful oppofition to the crowns of Norway and Denmark, when 
impofing unreafonable tolls, cuftoms, and other hardfhips on them ; not being afraid to wage 
even a formal naval war againfl fo powerful a prince as Waldemar III. King of Denmark, of 
which the moll authentic hiftorians of the northern crowns give particular accounts. Thofe 
Vandalic cities had a foederal union in relation to the mutual defence of their commerce long 
, before this time. Neverthelefs, from what the great Penfionary De Witt writes on this fub- 
je£t, in his book of the Intereft of Holland, part. i. chap. xi. one would fufpefi: they had not 
been before fo clofely united until this year 1360. His words are, “ And feeing by the wars 
“ about the year 1360, between Denmark and Sweden, the eaftern cities on the Baltic fhores 
“ fuffered great lofies by fea, and, amongft others, were plundered by the pirates belonging to 
“ the famous city -of Wifbny, fixty-fix of their cities covenanted together to fcour the feas 
“ from fuch piracies, and to fecure their goods. And thus became and continued, in the eaf. 
“ tern trade the only traffickers and carriers by fea ; by that means beating all other nations 
“ out of the ocean, till after the year 1400, that the art of falling and curing of herrings was 

■“ found 


> and an half times the weight of 
^ as in our days ; but then it was 

ng informed^ that there were mines 
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1360 “ found out in Flanders, and that thereby the filheries in thefe Netherlands were added to our 
£i manufaftures ; which proved of more importance than the trade and navigation of theEaft- 
u erlings. 55 

Here we mull take the liberty to make a few brief remarks. Firft, With all due deference 
to the great author we have juft quoted, it is plain that there was between thofc cities an union 
of counfels and arms, at leall eighty years prior to this time, for the defence of their com- 
merce. Secondly, That although he fays the faking, .as well as curing of herrings was not 
found out till after the year 1400, he can only mean or intend the curing of that Mi in the 
manner now ftiil ufed : for we need not remind our readers of what our chronological alphabet 
will readily fhew them under the words Herrings, Yarmouth, Rugen, Schoncn, &c, that 
there were, long before this time, fairs held on the coafts of thole parts for the fale of herrings 
on board their fhipping, t * which many fliips reforted, for the purchafe of herrings, from dif- 
tant nations 5 wherefore, as we have already obferved, they mu ft have had the knowledge of 
faking that fiih, though probably not fo weU for keeping any length of time, and in different 
climates, as by the prefent manner of curing them. 

Laftly, whilft this federal union was ftriftiy preferved, the Hanfeatics were in a manner 
a&ual fovereigns of thofc northern fcas, 5 as well without as within the Baltic; and their Hups 
being very large, they became the general carriers for a great part of Europe, and their huge 
vcffcls were moreover often hired by princes in their wars. 

We meet with nothing hitherto in this century, nor indeed fince our King Alfred’s time, 
that has the appearance of a fpirit of maritime difeovery of new countries : only, under this 
year, Hakluyt mentions one Nicholas de Linna, a friar of Oxford, who it feems was a great 
aftronomer, and was faid to have made feveral voyages to the moll northerly iflands of the 
world ; the draughts of Which be prefented to King Edward III. But he has not faid that thofe 
draughts are now ,in being. And this is all that we know of thofe voyages, which poffibly 
might be as far as the Shetland Iiles, or perhaps to Iceland and the coafts of Norway, on ac- 
count of his aftronomzcai obfervations. 

1361 Mcurfius, in his Hiftoria Danica, lib. iv. relates, u That King Waldemar III. of Den- 
u mark, did, in the year 1361, attack the city of Wilbuy in the idle of Gothland, then an 
“ emporium very famous throughout Europe; and having ^ken it, lie carried off avail 
“ booty. 5 ’ This, adds Mcurfius, fo enraged the Hans -towns, that they feized on the Danifh. 
fliips and merchandize every where, declared war againil Denmark, and having made an* alli- 
ance with Haquim King of Norway, the Duke of Mecklenburg, and the Earl at Holftein, who 
commanded the fleet, all but the fquadftm of Lubeck, over which that city placed a comman- 
der of their own appointment, they, in the enfuing year 1362, attack Copenhagen, taking 
its caftle and deftroying the town ; but they mifearned in their attempt on Helfingburg, be- 
ing obliged to raife the liege. Whereupon Waldemar fent his fon Chriftopher with a fleet, 
which defeated the Lubeck fquadron, taking fix of their fhips, burning others of them, 
and obliging the remainder to fly to their own port of Travemond. , Although, by Penfionary 
De Witt’s account, the people of Wilbuy had, fo lately as the preceding year, pirated upon 
the Ham-towns, yet they might have foon after have arranged their differences, fo as now to 
have made a common caufe of the hoftilitics of Denmark againft thofe commercial cities. 

In the fame year, there is a letter in the fourth volume, p. 312, of the Fcedera, from King 
Edward III. of England, to Magnus King of Norway,, in behalf, of fome'Engiilhmerclaitts 1 
of Yarmouth* Norwich, St. Edmund’s Bury, Colchefter, who had fent out a &}p laden 
Voe. L - X x with 
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1361 with Englilh woollen cloths and other merchandize to the value of two thoufana marks* 
bound to Schonen ; but that fhip Hopping at an harbour in Norway, and upon aftorm arifing, 
they carried their goods on fhore for fafety, when that King’s officers had feized on the whole 
cargo for his ufe. Edward defires Magnus to order reftitution, with damages* 

Bifliop Fleetwood’s Chronicon Preciofum (from the Monafticon) relates, that, wheat fold 
fo cheap as two ihillings the quarter, or three pence per bulhei, although but two years be- 
fore. u e . in 1359, it was fo dear as one pound fix Ihillings and eight pence per quarter* Two 
liens alfo were fold for one penny, and a hog for one Ihilling and fix pence. Had this cheap- 
nefs continued, money being ftill near thrice the filver of ours at this day, and all things cheap 
in proportion, then the ordinary rate of living would have been eight or nine times as cheap 
as in our days ; which, however, was not to be expefted. 

136a One of the great complaints of the fubje&s of England in various reigns, and particularly in 
the reign of King Edward IIL was againft the arbitrary proceedings of the Purveyors of Pro- 
vifions, &c. for the King’s houfhold, joules, &c. who freqitently r afed great violence, not 
only by feizing of provifions, corn, forage, &x. wherever they could find them, and to whom** 
foever they belonged, and often, perhaps, whether intended to be fold or not, but alfo took 
them at their own prices * feizing alfo frequently on the people’s carts, waggons, and horfes, 
to be forcibly employed in carrying the Court’s provifions and baggage. It appears alfo, that 
at this time, the lords and other great men of the King’s court affumed the liberty of oppr eff- 
ing the people in the fame manner. Whereupon an aft of Parliament palled in the thirty-fixth 
of King Edward III. 1362, cap. ii. in fubftance as follows, viz. 

“•For that grievous complaint hath been made of Purveyors of Vi duals for the houfes of 
iC the King, Queen, and their eldeft Son, and of other lords and ladies of the realm ; the 
King, of his own will, and without motion of the grgat Men or Commons, hath ordain- 
*f ed', That from henceforth no man of the realm, lhalkhave any taking, but himfelf 
,** and the Queen. And moreover, that on fuch purveyances, henceforth for the King and 
Queen, ready payment (hall be made in hand, and at the current market prices. And that 
** the heinous* name of Purveyor be changed, and named Buyer. But if the Buyer cannot 
well agree with the feller, then the takings” {u e. by force) “ that lhall be made for the faid 
**• tfro houfes” (u e . of the King and Queen) “ lhall be made by view* teftimony, and ap~ 
praifement of the lortfs of the manor, or their bailiffs, conftables, and four good men of 
7* every town* containing the quantity of their takings, and the price, &c, And that the 
*?' taking^ be: made in a convenient and eafy manner, without durefs, compulfion, menace, or, 
** other villainy, and where- greateft plenty is, md in a meet time : and that no more be taken < 
* £ than lhall be needful in the feafon for the faid two houfes.-— And that no man lhall be bound , 
™ to obey- to,” {/. e . be under the controul of) “ the Buyers of other lords againft their agree-* 
ment, and will, nor to the buyers of the faid two royal houfes, unlefs they pay in hand. — And. 
that the takings of cormand malt -for the King and Queen# be duly meafered and ftriked, „ 
41 and not by heap : and that ready payment be made for the carriages.” This was a mere, 
d Qucenr fqr the occafion of the moment. 

By^dt^er^aft-, cap, iiLof this fame year, It was ordained, “ That no Buyers nor .Takers 4 ' 
Qf carriages lhalLtake any gift for fparing to be made, nor lhall charge nor grieve any man * 
f$r ifl-wilh” * 

Three more afts of Parlxamentwere made in this fame yean- for reftraining Purveyors * 
ffJWft the fubjf ds i}I : but what we have already recited, , is more than , fuffieient to ftew 

how 
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1362 how precarious the liberty and property of the middling and lower people were In thofe times, 
and efpecially from thofe purveyances, by which the little commerce they had was greatly dis- 
turbed ; for the purveyances extended equally to foreign merchandize imported, fuch as wines, 
&c. taken at the King’s price. 

The rate at which a fingle man, a clergyman, might live decently at this time, is to be feen 
> by an aft of Parliament of this thirty-fixth year of King Edward III. chap. viiL “ Whereby 
a penalty was to be impofed by the bifhops upon priefts taking more wages than is aligned. 
<& And that no man fhall give to a parifh prieft for his wages above five marks, or three pounds 
u fix {hillings and eight pence,” (equal to eight pounds one fliilling and eight pence of modern 
money) “ or elfe his board and one pound fix {hillings and eight pence.” Thus we fee that 
a prieft might at this time board for two pounds, or between five and fix pounds of our mo- 
ney per annum ; and the other one pound fix {hillings and eight pence, was thought by the 
legiflature fufficient for all his other expences, as cloaths, &c. Now their filver coins being 
two and a half times the weight of ours, this three pounds fix {hillings and eight pence was 
equal to eight pounds one {hilling and eight pence of our money ; and the clergy being 
then all fingle men, we may fuppofe he could not live decently for lefs than forty pounds 
yearly ; fo that living, or, in other words, wheat and other things ncccflary and convenient, 
were at leaft, at this time four times as cheap as in our days, both clergy and laity living more 
abftemioufly and plainly in thofe times than at prefent, as will partly appear by a fumptuary 
law of the following year. 

The value of money was fo far funk in the fecond year of King Henry V. that this al- 
lowance to parifh priefts was raifed to fix pounds for their board, apparel, and other necefla> 
ries ; and for chaplains only four pounds thirteen {hillings and four pence. But this ftatute 
was totally repealed by the twSnty-firft of James I. 

At this time we find our ftaple towns much frequented by foreign merchants from the Ne- 
therlands, Germany, and the Hans -towns, as alfo from Lombardy ; and as a proof hereof, we 
have an aft of Parliament of this fame year, (thirty-fixth Edward III. cap. vii.) concerning 
queftions arifing between buyers and fellers of wool, refpefting its goodnefs, packing, '&c. 
in the faid Engiifh ftaple towns. In each of which towns it is direfted, that fix fit per- 
fons be chofen as judges, viz. four aliens, whereof two {hall be of Germany, and two of 
Lombardy, and two of England. — And in all cafes where merchant-ftrangers had any com- 
plaints, they were to name two of their own number, who were to fit with the mayor and 
two conftables of each of the refpeftive ftaple towns : who, by another aft of this fame year,, 
were appointed to be annually elefted by the body of merchants, as well foreigners as Englifh. 
—And although, as has been elfewhere obferved, the mayor of each ftaple' was a diftinft 
officer or magiftrate from the mayor, bailiff, or other chief maglftrate of the refpeftive towns 
wherein fuch ftaples were erefted, the latter were, however, obliged to give needful affiftance to 
the former, who were hereby made a diftinft corporation or body politic, within another cor- 
poration, With a common feal, &e. and were to fit and hold courts of law-merchant for de- 
termining all mercantile affairs, and for punifhing and amercing offenders. Neither were the 
judges itinerant, nor the ordinary civil magiftrates of the faid ftaple towns, to intermeddle or 
have cognizance in the faid ftaples in mercantile affairs, difputes, debts,, which were en- 
tirely left to the mayor and other minifters now eftablifhed In the faid ftaple towns, who had 
a diftinft prifon for fuch matters in each town. To all which, being long fincc put 0? ttffe and 
forgotten, we {hall now only add, that there are in the ftatute book no fewer tkm twenty- 

Xxz eight 
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136a eight chapters or heads comprehended under the famous Statute of the Staple, already men* 
tioned'under the year 1353, relating to that new inftitution, and for the convenience of foreign 
merchants refiding in or frequenting thofe ftaple towns. 

By a flatute of the following year, being the thirty -fevenfh of King Edward III. cap. vih 
the above-mentioned points are confirmed. Lafliy, from the whole, we may fee the reafon 
why the corporation or fociety of Merchants of the Staple are not named in the late flatutes, 
viz. becaufe the King and Parliament had confined the exportation of ftaple wares folely to 
merchants -dtrangers or aliens, whereby the bufinefs of that fociety was fufpended until deni- 
zens as well as aliens were again permitted to export ftaple wares, in the year 1357., The 
many foreign traders reforting to and living at tliefe Englifh ftaple towns, might probably in- 
troduce therein, at leaft in fome of them, a difpofition to foreign commerce amongfl the inha- 
bitants, which afterwards helped to forward it as a national objcft. 

A flatute of the thirty-fixth Edward III. cap. xv. was made for obliging all law pleadings in 
the feveral courts of judicature, to be for th* future in the Engliffi tongue, and to be enrolled 
in the Latin tongue; “ becaufe 5 ’ as this flatute fets forth, “ it had been often reprefented to 
the King by the Prelates, Dukes, Earls, Barons, and ail the commonalty, that great mif- 
H chiefs have happened to divers of the realm, for that the laws, cuftoms, and flatute s be 
** pleaded and judged in the French tongue, which is much unknown in the realm, the people 
** having no knowledge or underflanding of what is faid for or againfl them by their pleaders ; 
“ — yet the former terms and forms of law fhall be continued.” Mr. Seiden, in his Jani An- 
glo rum facies altera, cap. iii. obferves, “ That even the rudiments of grammar were delivered 
to boys in French, and not in Englifh, till this time.” Their priefis addreffes to Heaven, 
in the name of the people, were likewife in an unknown language, and fo continued for almoft 
two centuries later. * * • 

5363 The following aft of Parliament of the thirty-fcventh of King Edward III. would be thought 
a very unreasonable one in our days, viz. ci That merchants fhall deal or ufe but in one kind 
** or fort of merchandize only.” The preamble in the French record affigns the grounds of 
this law, vis. “ That thofe merchants called grojjiers” i. e* wholefale dealers, “ had, byco- 
** vin and, by orders made amongfl: themfelves in their fraternities or , guilds, engroffed all 
** forts of wares, whereby they fuddenly raife their prices, and that they laid up other mer- 
chandize till they became dear, &c. — Wherefore every merchant hereafter fhall choofe 
V which kind of wares or merchandize he will deal in, and fhail deal in no other, &c.” Here 
it is plain that the word merchant, in thofe times, meant no more than a fhopkeeper or 
warehoufeman. This likewife direfts the mafter? artificers and handicraftfmen to ufe but one 
trade or myfiery, which they fhould choofe and adhere to, under a penalty. Yet women arti- 
ficers, viz, makers of laces, poin s, fringes, and many other things of wool,., linen, and filk, 

' were hereby ftill indulged in their former latitude. 

The, firfl part of this law, fo unadvifedly, enafted, was therefore totally repealed in the fol- 
lowing year* . But that relating to handicraftfmen was not repealed till the fifth y$ar of. Queen , 
Elizabeth. 

By cap. vii. goldfmkbs work of filver was enafied to be of good flerling ftandard. “ Every 
44 Mafter fhall have his own proper mark ; and when the King’s furveyors fhall have made 
0 the it effay,, and fet;the King’s mack on the work, then .the workman fhall fet his mark on 
* k, likewife,” 


At- 
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X363 At this time, the increafing wealth had brought on an increafing luxury amongft all ranks* 
of people in England, which occafioned as many as eight iumptuary laws in one tehion of 
Parliament. 

, In cap. vii. the preamble fets forth, 44 the extravagant and exceffive apparel of fevcral forts 
44 of people beyond their eftate and degree, to the deftru&ion and impoveriihment of all the 
44 land Wherefore it was enaftcd, 46 That men-fervants of lords, as allb of tradefmen and 
• 44 artizans, fliall be content with one meal offilh or fldh every day ; and the other meals daily 
, 44 lhall be of milk, cheefe, butter, and the like, And the cloth they wear lhali not exceed 
44 the price of two marks for the whole piece : neither lhall they ufe any ornaments of gold, 

44 lllver, lilk, or embroidery ; nor their wives and daughters any veils above the value of 
44 twelve pence.” 

Cap. ix. 44 Artizans and yeomen fliall not wear cloth above the value of forty (hillings the 
44 whole piece,” (ourfineft cloth was then worth about fix pounds per piece) 44 nor the orna~ 
44 meats before named. Nor their wom&i any veils of fiik : but only thofc of thread made 
44 in England.” 

Cap. x. 44 Gentlemen under the degree of Knights, not having one hundred pounds yearly 
44 in land, fliall wear no cloth above four and a half marks the whole piece. Neither lhall they 
44 nor their females ufe cloth of gold, fiiver, or embroidery, &c. Hut Efquircs having two-* 
44 hundred pounds or upwards of yearly rent, may wear cloth of five marks the whole piece 
44 or cloth ; and they and their females may alfo wear fluff of fiik, fiiver, ribbons, girdles, or 
44 furs.” 

Cap. xi. 44 Merchants, citizens, burghers, and # artificcrs or tradefmen, as well of London 
44 as elfewhcre, who have goods and chattels of the clear value of five hundred pounds, and 
44 their females, nfay wear a$ is allowed to gentlemen and efquircs of one hundred pounds per 
44 annum. And merchants, citizens, and burgefles, worth above one thou land pounds in 
44 goods and chattels, may, and their females, wear the fame as gentlemen of two hundred 
44 pounds per annum.” 

Cap. xii. Knights of two hundred marks yearly, may wear cloth of fix marks the cloth, but 
44 no higher ; but not cloth of gold, nor furred with ermine, &c. But ail knights and ladies 
44 having above four hundred marks yearly, up to one thou (and pounds per annum, may wear 
4< as they pleafe, ermine excepted; and they may ufe ornaments of pearls and precious (tones, . 
44 for their heads only.” ■ 

Cap. xiii. 44 Clerks having degrees in cathedrals, colleges, &c. may wear as knights and 
44 efquircs of the fame income.” 

Cap. xiv. 44 Plowmen, .carters, (hcphcrck, and fuch like, not having forty (hillings, value * 
44 in goods or chattels, (hall wear no fort of cioth.but blanket and ruffet lawn of twelve penc 
44 and (hall wear girdles or belts ; and they (hall only eat, and drink fuitable to. their. Nations* 

44 And whoever ufc$ other., apparel than is preferibed by the above laws, (hall forfeit the.: 
44 fame.” 1 

Cap. xv. 44 Clothiers fliall make fuitable quantities of doth of all the before named prices ; . 
44 and mercers and (hopkeepers in towns and cities fliall keep due fortments thereof, lb that . 
44 thefe laws may be duly obferved.” 

Kf* To a curious enquirer into cuftoms and fafliions of old. times, .thefe fumptuary Jaws 
may be agreeable to read, as not being in all, or rnoft of the printed ftatute books. 'By, the lad" 
chapter or head alfo we may fee, that by this time there was plenty of woollen doth of various < 

' juices.. 
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1363 prices and finenefs made in England. Laftly, we may farther remark, that although in all 
•wealthy countries luxury will ever be growing up, yet it is not for the general benefit of com- 
merce to impofe, as in the above named laws, an abfolute prohibition of every degree of it. 
Yet fome may think it to be juft, and for the benefit of the public, that fuch as ftep fo far out 
of their proper ranks as to eat, drink, and wear what no way becomes their ftation, fhould be 
taxed accordingly, could it be done without involving in the regulation, thofe who have a juft 
title to fuch indulgence. This, however, is a point which fhould be very maturely weighed 
before it be executed ; and in mercantile countries, if not every, where elfe, reftraints will 
ever be found hurtful, and in fome meafure impracticable, where true freedom is firmly 
eftablifhed. 

In p. 426 of the fixth volume of Rymeris Fcedera, we find a treaty on foot between King 
Edward III. and King David II. of Scotland, for procuring the ftates of Scotland to confent, 
that in cafe of David’s deceafe without iflue, the crown of Scotlandtihoul^ devolve on Edward 
III. and his iflue. Each nation ft ill prefervirig their diftinft laws, cuftoms, &c. which, how- 
ever, proved abortive, very probably through the intrigues of France. Happy had it been for 
both parts of Britain had it then been perfected. How much innocent blood of both nations 
would have, been fpared? 

66 That blood which thou and thy great grandfire filed, 

u And all that fince thefe filler nations bled, s ** t 

<fi Had been unfpilt, had happy Edward known, 
u That all the blood he fpilt had been his own.” 

A Denham’s Cooper’s Hill. 

And how much more improved, populous, and enriched would Scotland, and the bor- 
t dering counties of England, have been, long before the prefent period, had that fuccefliori 
taken place in the Englifh royal line. 

In an Aft of Parliament of the thirty- feventh of King Edward III. cap. iih fowls or poultry 
are Then deferibed to be very dear. That aft therefore limits their prices as follows ; their 
money-being ftiil two and a half times the weight of ours. A young capon not to exceed 
three pence, or feven pence halfpenny of our money. An old one four pence. A pullet, one 
penny. A hen, two pence. A goofe, four pence. “ And in places where thefe kinds of 
** poultry are now cheaper, they ftiall, becaufe of this aft, be raifed higher.” This would be 
* deemed a very lingular claufe indeed, in our days. ^ 

The Hans Towns, according to Angelius a Werdenhagen, their hiftiorographer, vol. ih 
part vi. p. 2, on their entering into confederacies with the neighbouring Princes, were fo 
prudent as 'frequently to flipulate a pledge to be put into their hands for their greater fecurity. 
'** Thus, in their alliances made, in the years 1363 and 1368, with the Duke of Mecklenburg 
44 and the Earl of Holftein, it was ftipulated, that for the fecurity or indemnification of the 
** Hanfeatie cities, the faid two Princes fhould put certain caftles into their hands.” But this 
was at a period when this famous mercantile confederacy was in its zenith of power and glory. 

1364 So powerful were the Vandalic Hans T owns at this time, that W erdenhagen, vol. ii, p. 486, 
giving an account of a war between Denmark and them, relates, that the Danilh fleet receiv- 
ed a total overthrow in or near the haven or road of Wifmar, where their whole fleet was 

, deftroyed 
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1:364 defiroyed, and their Admiral made prifoner by the Hanfeatic fleet, uiually Rationed at that 
once famous haven and city. 

In the iixth volume, p, 439 of the Foedera, we find that the falary or “ daily pay of a Lord 
“ Lieutenant of Ireland, was but a mark, or thirteen {hillings and four pence per day ; even 
u though he was no lefs. than King Edward Ill’s fon Lionel Duke of Clarence, who held that 
<c government feveral years, the native Irifh being then in rebellion againft England.” Yet, 
it is rcafonable to fuppofe, that there were then, as well as fince, large emoluments belonging 
to that high office, befide the fettled falary or pay* 

1365 In the fame fixth volume, p. 464, we find an honourable and juft determination of King , 
Edward II L in this year, by and according to the fea laws relating to wrecks, A iliip of 
Aberdeen in Scotland, belonging to the Bifhop of that city, laden with merchandize, was 
driven by ftorm from her anchors in the road of Aberdeen, as far as Great Yarmouth, where 
the people of that town feized on the fhip and goods as a wreck, although there were two men 
left alive and on board*. Upon the Scotifh Ambaffador’s reclaiming this fhip and cargo, King 
Edward cli reft ed, that if there was any living creature found in the faid fhip, the veflel, and 
all its cargo, fhould be delivered to the owners at Aberdeen, “ This,” fays the King, “ be- 
“ ing agreeable to the laws and cuftoms of our kingdom.” 

The city of Hamburgh, which was, at this time, a place of great consideration, obtained of 
the Emperor Charles IV. the privilege of holding an annual fair for three weeks at Whitfun- 
tide ; which fair continues to the prefent time, and is, we imagine, the fame now ufually called . 
Hamburgh Summer Fair, by our traders, 

W.q rauft acknowledge our obligations to Dr. Brady’s ufeful T reatife of Cities and Burghs, 
on many accounts. Nothing is more remarkable concerning the great growth and increafe of 
burghs in almoft albtfie counties of England, than his inftance of the Sheriff of Lancafhire’s • 
return of Members for that county to Parliament, in the thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth years 
of Edward III. 1365 and 1366 ; wherein, after giving the names of the two Knights for that 
{hire, he adds, (non Junt aliqui civitates feu burgi infra comitaium , de quibm, — u c* u There 
** are not' any cities nor burghs within this county from which any citizens or burgeffes can, 
64 or were wont to come, by reafon of their inability, low condition, or poverty,” * And the 
fame words are in the return of the fiftieth and Jaft year of this King, in the year -1373. 
u Neither,” fays the author, “ do we meet with returns for any towns in Lancafhire from 
u this time, down to King Edward IVtfa’s reign, for one hundred and twenty* four years, and 1 ' 
4i how much longer cannot be known. The towns of Lancafter and Freftdn had- been re- 

prefented fundry times before, in th% reigns of King Edward 1 ft, lid, and Hid. But were 
u found fo poor that they could not fend two fubftantlal and difereet perform to reprefent- ■ 
u them;” for burghs were in thofe days always reprefenied by feme of their** own proper 
^ townfmen, and not, as is fo common in our days, by mere ftrangers, u neither could they 
* 4 pay the wages of fuch, if they could have been found amongft them.” ' Yet fee the happy 
* and ahnoft 1 amazing alteration made by commerce and manufaftures In thb county, which at 4 
'prefent juftly boafts of Liverpool,, the third, if not the, fecond, town of all England for com- 
merce, and its great number 1 of noble* mercantile {flipping,, and very great riches ; of Man- 
ohefler, alfo one of the* moft'confiderable of the- whole kingdom for its eiccdfeit mi numerous ■ 
manufactures *, of Lancafier, its county town, of late years become confidence alfo in foreign 
commerce and {hipping, though in the days of .our ancefiors deferibed to Be inhabited- merely 
+* ■ by 
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1.365 by farmers. Befides fome other good towns ; all of which were formerly, and In this fame 
century, mere villages. 

Our hiftorians in general are at this time full of the valour and fuccefles of our people in 
foreign parts. <i From what part of the world,” fays Echard, u did not the Englifh now 
44 bring teftimoniais of their valour and renown? Can it be paralleled in any one fucceeding 
46 reign fo juftly as in the prefent ? Such of them, for inftance, as had warred under the King 
“ of Cyprus, and had been at the taking of Alexandria in Egypt, returned with great riches 
<c In cloths of gold, velvets, and precious {tones.” 

1366 In thofe times, when the Kings of England were in want of money for their wars, &c. it 
was very ufual for them to direft the Sheriffs of the feveral counties, who were then alfo the 
collectors of the crown revenue, to make proclamation throughout their refpeftive diftriQs, 
that all who held lands of the crown to the yearly value of forty pounds or upwards, fhould 
come and receive the Order of Knighthood. Whereupon the Sheriffs tranfmitted to Court, 
lifts of the names of all. fo qualified. The ^King’s end was anfwered, whether thofe land- 
holders accepted or refufed to be knighted ; for in the former cafe, there was money coming 
to the King for confering that honour; and in the latter, a muld was to be paid if any re- 
fufed to be knighted. In vol. VI. p. 494 of the Fcedera, under this year, we find one of 
thofe general fummonfes for knighthood by King Edward III. 

In the fame volume, p. 496, we find the fir ft million of crowns to have been already paid 
to King Edward III. for the ranfom of King John of France. Edward direds and empowers 
his fon the Prince of Wales to receive fixty thoufand crowns, as the firft payment on the 
fecond million of crowns. And in the following year, 1367, p. 562, there is an acquittance 
for one hundred thoufand crowns of the fecond million ; and another the fame year, p. 579, 
for ninety -two thoufand more of the fame fecond million of cjowns. * - 

Upon the petition of the town of Torrington, to be eafed of the great trouble and expence 
of fending two burgeffes to Parliament, being fo greatly to their damage, we find alfo in the 
fixth volume, p. 502 of the Fcedera, that King Edward III. direfts his letter to the bailiffs 
and good men (f rolls homlnlbus) of Torrington in Devonfhire, which he ftiles Cheping, 
(u <?. Market,) Torrington, whereby, 44 he excufes them from the burden,” for fo It was then 
- reckoned, when the burgh paid four {hillings per day to each of their reprefentatives, 44 of 
f 44 fending two reprefentatives to Parliament, as they had never been obliged fo to do till the 
<4r twenty-fourth year of his reign, when,” fays the King, 44 the Sheriff of Devonfhire mali- 
cioufly fummoned them to fend two Members to Parliament.” Which Dr. Brady never- 
thelefs fays they had done thirty-two times before. 

The purity and excellence of a nation’s coin, Is undoubtedly one of its greateft honours. 
This feems to have been the glory of the then famous and opulent republic of Florence, whofe 
gold coins, named' florins, feem at this time to have excelled thofe of all other ftates. There 
.are feveral inftances of treaties made between princes and ftates In Europe, wherein it is ex- 
prefsly ftipuiated, that the money contra £ted to be paid ihall be in the gold florins of Florence. 
We have one inftance thereof under this year in vol. VI. p. 512 to 533, of the Foedera, in a 
treaty between Peter King of Caftile, and the Prince of Wales as Duke of Guienne, for pay- 
ing the prince large fums of money, befide the lands he had yielded to him, for his affiftance 
. agamft Henry his competitor. The money of all which fums was to be paid in gold florins 
'©f Florence, ■ . 


The 
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1366 The Englifli beginning to refufe the taking of Scotifli filvcr coins by tale, which, though 
of the fame figure and denomination with theirs, began to be found fome what lighter ; the 
Scotifli Parliament, in the year 1366, according to Drummond’s Hiftory, enafted, that their 
filver money fhould be equal in goodnefs to that of England. But we fhall foon fee how im~ 
perfectly they adhered to this refolution. 

^£367 In the fixth volume, p. 567 of the Foedera, we have an account of our famous poet Jeffery 
.Chaucer’s firft gratuity or penfion from King Edward III. in this year. “ It is a grant of 
«< twenty marks yearly during life to him, whom he fliles his fervant, (vakttus ncjlcr) for the 
<e good fervices which he has done us, and is to do hereafter.” 

The dutchy of Milan feems, about this time, to have been in its meridian glory; as ahnoft 
all the rich manufactures with which Europe was then fupplied came from Italy, and as filk, 
velvet, gold and filver tifliie, and many other manufactures more particularly and greatly 
abounded in Milan,— vafi: riches continually flowed into that dutchy, which was then 
indeed, of a much larger extent than it is^at prefent. It was this confederation that induced 
King Edward II L of England, to enter into a convention, in the year 1367, as appears by 
Rymer’s Foedera, vol. vi. p. 547, with John Gaieas Vifconti Duke of Milan, for the mar- 
riage of his daughter with Lionel Duke of Clarence, Edward’s fecond Ion : by which the 
Duke of Milan ftipulated to give his daughter a portion in land of twenty-four thoufand florins 
of Florence per annum, and alio fifty thoufand gold florins of Florence in money; or if Ed- 
ward fhould chufe r£ady money for the whole, then he would make her portion two hundred 
thoufand gold florins of Florence ; which coin was at this time better than one third of a 
.pound fieri ing. So that this portion amounted to about or near two hundred thoufand pounds 
of our modern Englifli or fterling money. 

What we have j unrelated of the great riches of Milan, may be alfo faid of Genoa. For 
Pope Urban V. paffing, in this year, through this city on his return from Avignon to Rome, 
at the public ‘entry of his Holinefs, above one thoufand of its citizens cloathed in long robes 
of black filk, are faid to have ranged themfelves on each fide the flreets through which he was 
to pafs. Yet in thofe times filk garments were far indeed from being fo common as in our 
days, being then worn by none but inch as were of great wealth* 

By the Chronicon Preciofum, we find under this fame year, that the Lord Chief Juftice of 
the King’s Bench had a falary of no more than his former one, or fixty-fix pounds thirteen 
fhillings and four pence per annum ; and the ordinary Juftices of that Bench and of the Com- 
mon Pleas, had only forty pounds each per annum. But from thence we can form no ade- 
quate opinion of their whole profits, % as wc are not able to form an adequate judgment of the 
perquifites of their office. 

1368 We have already in part related the quarrels between the crown of Denmark and the Hans 
Towns : and in this year, that confederacy being in alliance with Albert King of Sweden, 
King Waldemar III. of Denmark was attacked by them on the coaft of Schoncn with a great 
fleet, which took feveral towns belonging to that monarch: who being, alfo, at the fame time 
attacked by the Holfteiners and neighbouring Jutlanders, he found it his intereft to make 
peace with the Hans Towns, by granting them new and great privileges all over Denmark. 
Waldemar thereby alfo eflabliflicd neW rules for the tax or toll of herrings taken on the coaft 
of Schonen; as well as for the toll of fhips paffing the famous flrait called the 'Sound, which 
'is the fecond time that we find any mention made of that toll See the year t-548* 
Meurflus, in his Hiftoria Danica, lib. iv. relates, that King Waldemar granted certain 
Vol. I. Y y * 1 immunities 
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368 immunities to the people of Amfterdam, in relation to their commerce in Schonen and its 
neighbourhood ; which fliews that Amfterdam, even then, was not fo inconfiderable a place 
as fome modern authors allege. 

The caftle of Kronenburg was firft erefted for the better commanding of the above-men- 
tioned Sound, and is fitoated near the town of Elfinore, as was alfo Helfinburg, on the op- 
polite fliore in Schonen, for the proteftion of Ihips from pirates, then numerous in that fea : 
for this purpofe the Kings of Denmark at firft laid only a fmall toll on (hipping ; but it has 
lince, at different times, been fo far augmented as to be deemed one of the belt jewels of that 
crown, although it has occafioned many difputes between Denmark and the other trading 
Hates of Europe, before it could be cftablifhed on its prefent footing. 

In vol. vi. p. 590 of the Foedera, “ King Edward III. grants licence and protedlion for 

thiee clockmakers, from Delft in Holland, to come and praftife their occupation in Eng- 
“ land.” This is the firft mention we find of clocks made in England. The invention, 
however, of clocks, with wheels,' fprings, &p. is afcribed to Pacifisms, Archdeacon of Verona, 
who lived in the ninth century. Others afcribe their invention to Boethiiis, about the year 
510. . Dr. Derham is, however, of opinion that they are much more ancient, reckoning 
Archimedes s fphere and that of Pofidonius to have been machines of this kind ; which laft 
opinion fee ms to have the appearance of probability. Pancirollus thinks that clocks fucceed- 
ed the invention of bells : the exact time of which is far from being certainly known ; fo in- 
accuiate are the hiftorians of the middle ages in recording of inventions, however important 
they may have been. An unknown perfon of Nuremberg is faid to have firft revived this in- 
vention about feven hundred years ago. 

569 The latter part of the reign of Kfng Edward III. of England, proved very unfortunate, 
after fo extraordinary a train of amazing fuccefles in almoft^every tiling he undertook, except- 
ing the entire conqueft of France and Scotland. King Charles of France, who, as well as his 
father King John, had figned the famous treaty of Bretigny, was determined to break it. 
The many fair provinces of France thereby yielded to Edward, he could not patiently brook ; 
and he had- only paid one million two hundred and fifty-two thoufand crowns of the three 
millions fot his father’s ranfom. In fhort, Charles, on various pretexts, declared war againft 
England, and publifhed an edift, by which he declares all the Englilh provinces of France to 
be confifcated and re-annexed to his own crown. In this war Edward loft all that had been 
yielded to him by the faid treaty, excepting only the town of Calais. And, after all thefe 
Ioffes, he found himfelf obliged to make a truce with the French King, which continued to 
the end of his life, in the year 1377: but the death of his incomparable fon, the Prince of 
Vales, in 1376, was to him and the nation a lofs in many refpe&s more to be lamented than 
all his other difafters. 

The war between V aldemar III. King of Denmark, and the Hans Towns, was, in this 
year, fo fierce, that, according to the Chronica Siavica, they a&ually drove him out of his 
kingdom, and forely vanquilhed the Danifti nation ; having taken the caftle of Copenhagen, 
•with many other caftles, and made prifoners of many of the nobility. We have, under the 
year 1361, related Copenhagen caftle to have been deftroyed by the Hanfeatics ; but this does 
not clearly feem to be one and tlie fame expedition. 

In vol. vi. p. 618 of the Foedera, we have a letter of King Edward III. to the Mayor and 
Sheriffs of London, wherein he tells them, “ that he is informed the people of that city were 
“ (iaiI 5 r offerm S injuries and infults to the merchants and others of Flanders and Lombardy 

“ living 
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,369 “ ! iV i ng In ^ «forting.to London; although the faid foreigners came thither under his pro- 
teftion and the fault of Ins proclamation, for the public good and the advantage of the 
kingdom. As therefore they have an undoubted claim to be protested from all manner of 
‘'.wrongs, he commands the faid Mayor and Sheriffs to make proclamation in their citv and 
“ f " burbs ’ *at none of what degree foever, do prefume to offer any fort of injury either to 
•“ the perfons or goods of the faid foreigners, under the fevereft penalties.” 

* This violent diftafte of the London populace againft ail foreigners, how ufeful foever thev 

may have been to our nation, has been often lamented by the more judicious and confid-rate 
part of our people. 

In this fame year we have an 'authentic confirmation of the ftaple of wool, & c . at Calai' b - 
mg, by A of Parliament, totally fupprelfed : and for the future the ftaple thereof was con- 
firmed to be totally confined to the following Englifh ports : Newcatlle, Hull Bofton ' Y 
mouth, Qucenbqrough, Weftminfter, Chicheftcr, Winchefter, Exeter’, and’BrifloI ’ Thl 
wool &c was firft to be weighed and felled, and the cuftom paid, and then it wai carried 
from fuch places as were no fea ports to the proper ports, as from Weftminfter to London 
from Winchefter to Southampton, &c. Several other good regulations were at this time 
made for the well ordering of our ftaple towns, of which we have elfewhere taken notice 
Yet we cannot help lamenting the want of accuracy in our old hiftorians whenever they treat 

. «f commerce, which indeed is very feldom Its true nature and importance not bein/as ve 
fully underftoocL 5 J 

Philip Duke of Burgundy now marrying Margaret the heirefs of Flanders, became, by that 
marriage, poffeffed of all the provinces of the Netherlands, which drew very trreltconft 
quenecs after it On dm account King Edward III. of England quarrelled with the FleminJ 
and feized on their flopping at fea. Yet, three years after, the good towns of Bruges Gheft' 

and Ypres, make their peace with Edward, upon their engaging or entering into a neutrality’ 
fo as not to aid France againft England.. 1 utrauty. 

In this fame year two fons of King Edward III. of England, viz. John of Gaunt, Duke 
of Lancafter and Edmund Earl of Cambridge, were married to two daughters^ Peter King 
of Caftile, furnamed the Cruel. Tins put John of Gannt, in the year r 37S , upfln entering 
his claim to the crown of Caftile, in right of his wile Conftantia, which brought on a w 2 
between England and Caftile, the latter joining with France, to the very great detriment of 
England W hereupon he afterwards went with an army into Spain, to maintain Iiis* claim 
againft the baftard Henry; but without fuccefs. At length, Kowever, he married his two 

Portugal 5 m2tCh ’ thC ° ne £ ° tlle Infailt of Caftile, and the other to the King of 

King Edward Ill’s Queen Philippa, of Hainault, dying in this year, we find, in vol. vi 
p. 648 of the Foedera, that this King fettled yearly penfions for the life of nine of her women 
fervants therein named ;-to three of them, ten marks, or fix pounds thirteen fhillings and 
four pence each, and to the other fix, five pounds and five marks each. Which penfions are 
good proofs of what a fingle woman could in thofe times live on in a decent way; their money 
being Hill two and a half times the weight of ours, and going at leaft five times as far. * 
But to one particular fervant of that Queen, who was maid of her bedchamber, Edward 
for well known reafons, exerted his royal bounty ; her name beifig Alice Peers, or ratheJ 
.Pcreres, and by vol. m p. 28 of tlic Fcedera, under the year 1373, he grants to her (whom 

Y * ~ he 


Si 
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370 he calls 115 Domlcella Camera Philippa nitper Regina”) “ all that Queen’s jewels, goods, and 
u chattels for ever.” 

The war between England and France being rekindled, in 1369, King Edward IIL makes 
a declaration in the year following, for the freedom of commerce in his dominions to the 
merchants and mariners of the ftate of Venice referring thither with their fhips and merchan- 
dize, fo long as they fhouid remain perfefily neuter in refpeft to that war. 'Foedera, voh vi. 

p- 653- _ 

In this year, it appears in p. 670 of the fame volume, that a fimilar convention of neutra- 
lity was agreed on between King Edward and the republic of Genoa. Yet, (p. 673 and 675) 
in the fame year, that ftate is made to complain to the King of his people having taken two 
laden Genoefe fhips homeward bound, and killed feveral of their men. 

Werdenhagen, the hiftorian of the Hanfeatic League, fixes on this year as the period when 
that mercantile confederacy was in its zenith of power and glory. He alfo exhibits a cata- 
logue of the Hans Towns, and of thofe cities and towns which were then deemed members, 
©r rather allies, of the Hanfeatic Confederacy. Authors have often made their whole number 
to be feventy-two, although it was generally fluctuating, being fometimes fewer and fome- 
times more in number. That author gives, in his fecond volume, pars iv. cap. xxvL p. 89, 
the following catalogue of fixty-four of them, to which he annexes the annual quota of each 
city and town to the public flock or expence.; they being fuch as in the Matricula are faid to 
have been the direct, ufual, and ordinary contributors for the common fupport of this famous 
Confederacy; the like whereof newer, was* before, nor, in all probability, will ever.be here- 
after, . viz,, . 


liubeca, 

Imperial Dollars :■ 
- -- 100 

u e. LubecL „ * - 

Colonia, 

-- — ' IOO 

Cologne . 

Erema, 

60 

Bremen . 

Hamburgum,, 

80 

Hamburgh, 

Roflochium, 

50 

Rojlock , in Mecklenburg dutchy l . 

Straelfunda, . 

50. 

Straelfund, in Pomerania . 

Wifmaria,. 

25. 

Wifmar , in *; the dutchy of Mecklenburg'* 

Magdeburgum, 

40 

Magdeburg . 

" Brunfviga, 

50 

Brunfwick. . 

Dantifcum,. 

80 

Dantzick . , 

Luneburgum, 

- - 60; 

Lunenburg-. 

Stetinura, , 

40 

Slot in, the capital of Pomeranian, 

Gryphifwalda, , 

' - 2 5 ' 

Grypefwald, in Pomerania, 

Hildefhemium,., 

“■ . - 30 

Hildejheim * 

Goflaria, 

. . 3 q 

Goflar, in the, dutchy of Brunfwick „ 

Getting?, ... 

3 ° 

Gottingen , in ditto* 

Eimbecca*,, 

IO: 

Eimbeck , in the fame * . 

Hapovera, ! ■ - . 

- ' 25 

Hanover *- , 

Hamela, 

t 

f 

K> 

O 

Hamelin , in the dutchy of Brunfwick*. 

Colberga, . 

25 

Caleb erg, in Pomerania , • 

Stargarda*. 

2S 

Star gar d, in Pomerania*, 

Aaclamnni, . 

r 8 . 

Anclam, in ditto*.. 


Stada;, , 
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Stada, 

- 

20 

Staden , in the dutchy of Bremen* 

Boxtehuda, 

- 

20 

Boxiehude, in the fame dutchy . 

Golnovia, 

- 

8 

Golnaw, in the dutchy of Pomerania • 

Thoruna, 

- 

20 

Thorne, in Bolijh P ruff a. 

Elbinga, 

- 

20 

Elhingy in Polijh P ruff a. 

Koningfberga, 

- 

60 

Koningfberg, the capital of Brandenburg P ruff a* 

* Brauniberga, 

- 

20 

Braunfbergy in Polijh P ruff a* 

Riga,. 

- 

5 ° 

Capital of Livonia. 

Revalia,* 


5 ° 

Revely in Livonia . 

Dorpatum, 

- 

20 

Dorpty in Livonia . 

Parnovia, 

r 

20 

Parnaw, or PernaWy in Livonia * 

Culmcnum, 

- 

10 

Culm, ' in Polijh P ruff a. 

Neomagium, - 

- 

35 - 

Nimeguen , in Guelder land*', 

Davantria, ' 

- 

3 0 

Daventer , in OveryjJeL . 

Campenum, 

- 

40 

Campon, in the fame • *. 

Schwolla, 

- 

2 3 

Swell, in the fame. 

Zutphania, 

- 

3 ° 

Zutphen, in Guelder land* . 

Arnhemia, 

- 

3 ° 

Arnheim<i in ditto. 

Bommelia, 

- 

IQ 

Pommel, in ditto » 

Thiela, 

- 

iq: 

f Tiel, in ditto*: 

Hardervicum, . 

... 

3 ° 

Harderwick, in ditto. 

Duifburguro, 

- 

20 

Duijburg, in the dutchy of Cleves* 

Stavcra,- 

- 

35 

Stavcrn, in, Frifcland. 

Groninga, • # • 

- 

35 

Groningen, .ditto, ft nee a dijUnfit province* 

Bolfwerda, 


3 Q 

Bolfwerd, in Frifcland. 

Ruremunda, 


25 

Rurcmonde, in Gueldsrland. 

Venloa,. 


20. 

V mho, in the fame . 

Emericum, . ~- 

- 

3 ° 

Emmerich, in the dutchy of Cleves* 

Qfnabruga, . 

- 

30. 

Ofnaburg, in Wejlphalia * 

Sufatum, 

- 

35 

Soeji, in Wejlphalia. 

Trcmonia, .. 

-■ 

30 

Dortmunde , in the fame. 

Monaiierijjna,.. 

- 

40 

Munjler, in Wejlphalia. • - 

Vefalia,,^ 

- 

30 

Wefely in the dutchy of Cleves * 

Minda, ~ 

* 

30 

Minden, in Wejlphalia * 

Paderborna, 

- 

20 

Pader horny in Wejlphalia * 

Bervorda, 

— 

i 5 

Hervordeny in the fame. 

Lemgovia, . 

- 

15 

Lemgow, in Wejlphalia . 

Lippeftadium, , 

-- 

10 

Lipjladt, in Wejlphalia * 

Unna, . 

- 

20 

Unna, in Wejlphalia. 

Haaima, 

«* .. 

25 

Hamm, in Wejlphalia* v 

Warbergum, 

-■ 

*5 

Warhcrg , » ditto . , 

% Bilefeldia, 

- 

10 

Bielf eld, dittos. 


In all fixtjnfaur cities and towns, whofe annual contributions were two thoufand and fixty- 
nine dollars for the common and ordinary expence of this confederacy ; fuch as the falaries of 
nftceflary officers, charge of their general meetings, &c,. . 


Mot, 
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1370 Moft of thefe fixty-four towns have longfince defer ted the Hanfeatlc League, fome about 
the year 1512, and fome afterwards. 

We are at a lofs to determine the true modern names of fome of the old Latin names of 
towns in the Matricula ; fuch as Arnemunda, or Orneimmda, which fome take to be Ar- 
muyden, and others , Ruremonde. So much is the writing of many Latin words or names 
confounded by time ; and the fame may be faid of fome other names in the Matricula, which, 
are therefore better omitted. 

Belides thefe fixty-four towns, which were properly the only conftitnent parts of the Han- 
featic Confederacy, their .hiftoriographer gives us a further catalogue of forty-four more towns 
and cities which were properly allies of this confederacy; though being exempted from annual 
contributions, he doubts whether they were in all refpefts to be efteemed Hans Towns, or 
that they enjoyed all the privileges belonging to the four great comptoirs of the Hans Con- 
federacy, which were Bruges, London, Novogrod, and Bergen. fTheir names are as follows, 
viz. c 

Dort— Amfterdam — Enkhuyfen — Utrecht — Zirikzee — Briel — Middelburg— Wirengen, N. 
N. — Hindlopen — Stendal — Halberftadt — Afcherfsleben — Erfurd — Noorthaufcn — Ulyflea, L e, 
Lifbon — Stockholm — Melvin, in Pruffia, now utterly decayed, (et alia Borujfia et Livonia 
CivhaiesJ — Landfperg — D inant — Maeftrecht — Haflelt — Mulhaufen, in Alface — Hclmftadt — 
Northern* — Hall, in Saxony — Berlin — Brandeburg— Rugenwald — Serhft — Soltqueldt, or Solt- 
■.wedel in Brandenburg — Frankfort, on the Oder — Vratiflavia, 2, c> Breilaw — Harlingen— 
Duderftede — Berga, u c . Bergen in Norway — Wifbuy — Lifle — Elburg — Inowynk, in Pruffia— 
Embden — Kiel — Damburg — Armuyden — Neoftargard. 

Kf* All thefe have long been feparated from any connexion with the Hans Towns. 

. The Hanfeatic League grew at length fo conliderable, that moft of the chief trading cities 
•of Europe joined in their confederacy, or were in alliance with them. Such as Antwerp, 
Rotterdam, Bruges, Oftend, and Dunkirk, in the Netherlands ; Calais, Rouen, St. Maloes, 
Bourdeaux, Bayonne, and Marfei lies, in France; Seville, Cadiz, and Barcelona, in Spain; 
Lifbon, in Portugal ; Leghorn, Naples, and Meffina, in Italy and Sicily ; and London, in 
England. But thefe were properly only a fort of allies in commerce, merely for the mutual 
fafety and freedom of commerce and navigation ; fa that the identical number of feventy-two 
-Hans Towns, as proper members of, and contributors to that confederacy, though mention- 
ed by all former hiftorians, is too many by eight, as far as we can difeover. 

As it is generally agreed, that this Hanfeatic League was become very potent about this time, 
we may here properly enough deferibe the fubdiviffon of that unparalleled, moft lingular, and 
ever memorable .confederacy into diftrifts or quarters. Thuanus, lib. 51, obferves, that they 
were at firft divided into only three claffes ; and the Pruflian cities joining them, with Dant- 
■sickat their head, in this fourteenth century, they made the fourth quarter or diftrift. 

I. The Vandelic quarter comprehending all the cities on the Baltic Shore of Germany, (fo 
named from the old name of Vandalia, given to that part of Germany) extending from the 
city of Lubeck, which was not only the head, or chief of this quarter, but of the whole con- 
federacy, to the eaft end of Pomerania ; and alfo Hamburg, Lutienberg, &c # 

II. Cologne was at the head of the fecond quarter, or the quarter of the Rhine; which com- 
prehended Wefel, Dnyfburg, Emerick, &c. in the dutehy of Cieves ; alfo Munfter, Fader- 

.born, Ofnabrug, Dortmund, &c. in Weftphalia; Erfurd, in Thuringia; Soeft, Herwoerd, &c. 

. It 
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1370 It alfo comprehended N imeguen, Zutphen, Ruremonde, in Guelderlatid; and Carapen, 
Deventer, SwoII, &c. in Overyffel ; and Groningen, &c. in Friefeland. . 

III. Branfwick was at the head of the third quarter, which comprehended many cities in 
Saxony and Weflphalia; as Magdeburg, anciently the metropolis of all Germany, Bremen, 
Collar, Minden, Hildefhemi, &c. 

The two laft-mentioned quarters, the old writers called Extra Yandalick, or Ultra Ethnic, 
quarters ; the laft name in particular, was given becaufe the countries in which they are fitu- 
ated, were altogether Chriftian before the commencement of the Hans Confederacy, which 
was not absolutely the cafe of the firft and fourth quarters. 

IV. Laftly, Dantzick was the head of the fourth quarter, which contained many rich and 
potent cities ; fuch as Marienburg, Culm, Elbing, Thorne, Brunfberg, and Koningfberg, 
in Pruffia; and Riga, Dorpt, Revel, &c. in Livonia, 

The difpofttion or rgnk of thefe four claffes, or quarters. Is conjeftured to have arifen from 
the order of time in which the feveral cities entered into the general league, not material to 
be minute]y*enquired into at this diftance of time. 

All buflnefs occurring in each refpe&ive quarter, which was not of great and immediate 
importance, was ufually left to be determined at the general affemblies of the whole Confede- 
racy, annually held at the head city of that quarter where the records of the quarter were repa- 
ired. But if the matter happened to be of great confequence to their commerce, freedom, &c» 
in fuch cafe, it was to be laid before the triennial meeting of the whole reprefentatives of the 
Hanfeatic Confederacy, ufually held at Lubeck, where the journals, archives, and records 
of the whole Confederacy or Union were kept, anywhere they have remained to this pre- 
fent day. 

The Confederacy* when in Its zenith of glory and vigour, was in fucK great eifceem, more 
efpecially amongft the northern princes and Hates, that they frequently iubmitted their con- 
troveifies to its decifion. 

The Hans League had moreover four principal houfes in different parts of Europe, which 
they called in Latin Contorii, u e . Comptoirs, or vulgarly Cantores, or general Compting- 
houfes. Their firft and oldeft was at Bruges in Flanders, once a moft celebrated emporium, 
afterwards transferred to Antwerp ; in which laft city there was, and is even to this dav, a 
magnificent old houfe, refembling a college, belonging to the merchants of the Hans-towns, 
with fhops and warehoufes round it, deferibed to be like the German houfe atyenice, # Next, 
in point of time, they fixed at London in England ; where they like wife had a ftatdy and fpa- 
cious college, called in Latin Gulldhahla Teuamkornm , and commonly named the Steel-yard, 
in Thames-fireet, of which more is faid clfe where. They were next fettled at Great Novo- 
. grod, in Rnffia, anciently a famous commercial, city and republic, tributary to Ruflia, where 
they had their comptoir. Their fourth general comptoir was at Bergen, in Norway, where 
they had a great and ancient traffic. Yet, notwithftandmg this general ciaffing of them, from 
the tenor of their hiflory it fhould feem, that Bergen, and their Norway trade, was the firft 
and oldeft' of the four, as the Vandalic towns certainly traded thither before they referred to 
Bruges, or even perhaps to London : and yet Werdenhagen, in this catalogue has, through 
his ufoal inadvertency, omitted the name of that city. 

The Hans Confederacy, in the height of its power and commerce, gave laws, in commer- 
cial concerns, to the whole northern world, and they were often but too apt to make an unjuft 
ufe of their power, for the ruining of any trade not confederated with them, by making an 

arbitrary 
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1370 arbitrary order at their general affemblies, that none of their cities fhould traffic or correfpond 
with fuch city ; by which arbitrary meafures they frightened and compelled many cities to join 

# rin their confederacy, as Werdenhagen himfelf confeffes, vol. II. pars iv. p. 301, Such vio- 
lent proceedings could not fail to ftir up many princes to be their enemies, who were there- 
fore continually thwarting their commercial interefts ; and towards the declenfion of this con- 
federacy, we find even fome German princes inveighing bitterly againft them as monopolizers^ 

■ .engrofiers, &c. of all commerce. 

-Befide the above lift of towns in the Hans League, we find, in this fame year 1370, fome 
few other towns, not yet named, in a grant of privileges made by King Waidemar III. of 
Denmark, as Hasfelt, Breda, &c. “ and ail other cities and merchants/’ fays that King’s 
grant, “ which, in the former wars and differences, were united againft Denmark.”— Wer- 
denhagen, voh I. pars ill* cap, 14, But thefe laft-mentioned towns were of the clafs of the 
fecond lift, which contained cities that were only in alliance with the fixty-four proper Hans- 
towns in the firft lift. * * / 

And thus much we judged fit to be thrown together under this year, Tor the giving the 
reader at once a clearer view of that Confederacy, although every point now mentioned did 
not exaftly correfponcl with this identical year. 

Werdenhagen, in vol. I. pars iii. cap. 4. relates, that in this year, after the long and un« 
fuccefsful war, already mentioned, which King Waidemar of Denmark had waged with the 
Vandalic Hans-towns, that Prince was obliged, on the conclufion of peace with them, to leave, 
as a pledge in their hands, (or rather to confirm what he had done in 1348, if Werdenhagen is 
to Be relied on) the fine province o r f Schonen for a number of years, by way of recompence 
for the damages they had fuftained by the Danes : which province was afterwards reftored, in 
the year 1387, to that King’s famous daughter, Queen Margaret, by fome hiftorians ftiled the 
northern Semiramis. 

1371 The pirates of the ifle of Malta, and of Mazaria in Sicily, now grievoufly infefting the 
neighbouring feas of Italy, the Genoefe fent out ten of their gallies, and totally deftroyed 
thofe difturbers of the commerce of the Mediterranean. 

Ia vol, vi. p. 679 to 682, of the Foedera, a new convention was made by King Edward III. 
in this year with Genoa ; and Edward thereupon ftriftly enjoins all his fubjefts not to moleft, 
in any refpeft, the Genoefe fhips in their trade to England, provided they remain neuter in 
Regard to his war with France and Caftile. 

In this fame year Edward made a fimiiar treaty with Flanders, concerning which there are 
feveral commiffions to be found in the fixth volume of the Fcedera, p. 687, he. 

In this year alfo, being the forty-fifth of Edward III. according to Sir Robert Cotton’s Poft- 
huma, that King firft laid on the tonnage and poundage duty, for the guard of the feas. But 
it does not appear that this was done by aft of Parliament, 

There feems t6 have been, at this time, fome confiderable maritime commerce in Portugal : 
for, in voL vi. p. 703-4, of the Foedera, we find four or five Portuguefe fhips arrefted and 
detained in the ports of Dartmouth and Falmouth, (poffibly for favouring the Caftilians, then 
at war with England) which were again releafed by King Edward III. upon fatisfaftion given ; 
and free commerce was reftored between the two nations. 

Accord ng to Mezerai, “ the maritime cities of Flanders, being filled with merchants, had 
no other intereft to regard at this time but trade : wherefore, neither confidering that of 
u their Earl, nor of the King,” Charles V, of France, u they made a league with the Englifh 

u for 
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1371 “ for fecuring their commerce, which appeared more advantageous on that fide than from the 
u French.” This fliews the ahiioft independent freedom which the Flemiih cities then en- 
joyed ; for Mezerai, as well as other writers allow, that their Earl was entirely in the French 
intereft, and was alfo, in tliofe times, a vaffal of the crown of France. 

We have, in this year, a fignal inftance of the want of accuracy and ikill in political arith- 
metic^ as well in the minifters of Hate, as of the Parliament of England, in a point wherein 
they differed fo widely from matter of fa£t, that one cannot avoid being in feme degree furpri- 
zed at It. It is in an aft of Parliament, paffed in the forty-fifth year of King Edward HI. 
granting that King a fubfidy of fifty thoufand pounds, to be levied at the rate of one pound 
two fhiliings and fourpence on every parlfh in the kingdom : but at a Parliament, or great 
Council, held the fame year at Winchefter, the King’s Chancellor declared to the Lords 
and Commons there affembled, “ That their grant of twenty-two fliillings and fourpence on 
“ every paiith, would not amount to the hum given ; for that by the returns into Chancery, 
<i there were notffo nfany pariflies in the realm.” Wherefore, it was now ordained, that in- 
ftcad of one.pound two fliillings and fourpence, there fhould be affeffed on each parifh five 
pounds fixteen fliillings, (excepting the county of Chefter and the church-lands) there not 
being found in England at this time, exclufive of Wales, above eight thoufand feven hundred 
parifhes. The clergy likewife granted fifty thoufand pounds for one year, for afli fling Edward 
againft France and Spain. 

137a In voh vi. p. 70S, of the Foedera, we find that King Edward III. of England had, at this 
time, concluded a perpetual peace with the republic of Genoa, to whom he agreed to pay two 
thoufand marks, in compensation, for his fubjefis captures of Genoefe fliips and merchandize; 
provided always, as formerly agreed, that the Gencfcfe fhall not lend their fliips nor men to 
Edward’s enemies, .the French and Spaniards, but ihall obferve a flrifl: neutrality; yet even 
fo late as this treaty, there ?s not the leaft ftipulation in favour of Englifh Ihips reforting to 
Genoa ; which fliews vye had no trade thither. 

The Englifh fleet, commanded by the Earl of Pembroke, is now furprized by a fuperior 
combined fleet of French and Spaniards on the coaft of Poiftou, and totally defeated, and their 
commander made prifoner. In this fight they made ufe of baliftas, and other machines, for 
throwing of large Hones and bars of iron, in order to fink the Englifh fliips ; and Father Da- 
niel fays they had fome cannon. The Englifh fleet was going to the relief of Rochelle, be- 
fieged by the French, which foon fell into their hands, with all the reft of Poiftou. *In the 
Englifh fleet alfo were twenty thoufand marks for the payment of their army, which money 
became the prize of the enemy. » 

On the other hand, the Flemings, who in this war had taken an avowed part with France, 
were worfted at fea by the Englifh, who took twenty-fix of their Ihips, laden with fait and 
Rochelle wine. In this fight numbers were killed and wounded, the fliips being faflened to 
one another with grappling-irons ; fo that, fays Mr. Barnes, there was no other way left but 
to conquer or die.. There were above four thoufand flam, and as many more carried prifoners 
to England, with Peterfon, the Flemifh admiral. 

In the Foedera, voh vi. p. 708, King Edward III. u dtrefts ail the fliips in his feverai ports, 
« (eaft, weft, fouth, and north, fays this precept) to be taken up, of the burthen of twenty 
** toas and upwards, and to repair to the general rendezvous at Portfinouth and Southampton, 
“ there to attend him in his expedition againft France.” Here we fee the flendemefs of the 
tranfport veffela made ufe of in thofe times. 

' ^ Vol. L Z % 
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In this fame"year, fays Mr, Barnes, in his Hiftory of King Edward III. no fewer than two 
hundred merchant fhips, which traded for wine, arrived all together at Bourdeaux from Eng- 
land. 

There is fcarcely any end of treaties between England and Flanders in this fixth volume of 
the Foedera. In p. 705, however, we find peace was again concluded between Edward III. 
and the Earl, and the three good towns, fo often named, of Bruges, Ghent, and Ypres, and 
with the free country ; and, as Duke of Brabant, with the towns of Mechlin and Antwerp ; 
many, difputes concerning captures, &c. being now adjufted, which had been occafioned by the 
war between England and France. 

In the fixth volume, p. 718, of the Foedera, we find the fhips of the town of Kingdom upon 
Hull trading as far up the Baltic as Pruffia ; King Edward III. allowing one of them to carry 
four pipes of Rhenifh wine thither, provided they bring back from thence bow-ftaves in return 
for the wines. 

In p. 753 of the fame volume, Ring Edward III. found means tf> obtain a fquadron of 
Genoefe gallies to be feat to his aid againft France, commanded by the *Doge of Genoa’s 
brother. 

We have fhewn, under the year 1354* that the filver coins of Scotland, which had ever been 
cxa&ly of the fame weight, goodnefs, figure, and^deno ruination with thofe of England, were 
then begun to be coined of lefs value than thofe of the fame denomination in England. And 
we have, under this year 1373, a further proof of the degeneracy oPthe Scotifh coin, in an a £1 
of the Englifli Parliament of the forty-feventh of Edward III. cap. 2. whereby “ a Scotifh 

groat is declared to be, or to pafs for no more than threepence Englifli, ” Arid in the feventh 
volume, p. 41, of the Foedera, we find, foon after, King Edward the Third’s declaration, or 
proclamation hereof, in the year 1374, directed to the chancellor and chamberlain of Berwick, 
fetting forth, “ That the Scots did fubtly carry into their country the' good filver money of 
“ England, and, in. their own mints, recoined the fame figure and denomination of money, 
44 but of lefs value than the Englifh money, to the great lofs and deception of the great men 
u and commonalty of England. Wherefore, the Scotifh groat, or fourpence, fhall hereafter 
44 be^current in England for threepence only, and the fmaller money in proportion.” Groats 
were then, and long after, the largeft filver coin of both kingdoms, being about the fize and 
value of our modern fhillings. King Edward adds, “ That in cafe the Scotifh money 

fhall hereafter be further diminifhed in value, they fhall be proportionably lowered in their 
u current values in England.” But enough has already been laid on this point to fatisfy 
every fenfible reader. 

In the Vindication of the Genoefe Sea Dominion,, by Baptifta Burgus, lib. ii. cap, 10. he 
gives us a frefh inftance of the fiill great maritime power of that republic. It feerns the King 
of Cyprus had fome way or other affronted them, and, in order to revenge the fame, the Ge- 
noefe, in the fpace of forty days, fitted out a powerful fleet, with which they entirely conquered 
that kingdom, and brought its King away with them prifoncr to Genoa ; where, after agree- 
ing to pay the charge of the war, and an annual tribute, his kingdom was reftored to him. For 
the charge of the war he paid two million twelve thoufand four hundred gold florins, and his 
annual tribute was to be forty thoufand 5 Famagofia, the richeft city of Cyprus, “being" pledged 
to Genoa as a fecurity for payment of the firfUnaraed fum, which was to be paid in twelve 
years tioie, “ But,” adds the fame author, “ what wonder is it that this whole republic fhould 
<s perform fuch exploits, when we find even private citizens waging war with great princes. 

Om 
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1373 “ One of thefe, named Migolus Lercarius, with two well furnifhed gallics, made war on the 
“ Emperor of Trebifond, on the Black Sea, and obliged him to fue for peace; the Ge node 
“ holding then the once famous city and port of Caffa on the oppofite fide of that fea, which 
“ was a good ftation for their Ihips. Dominicus Cattaneus, another citizen, with eleven* 
“ gallies, fitted out from Genoa at his own coft, and fix more which he procured on his way, 

<c made war on the younger Andronicus, the Greek Emperor of Conftantinople,’* who came 
6 l to the throne in 1327, and reigned fifteen years ; 66 and certain .other private citizens of 

Genoa engaged in fimilar hoftilities againft his fucceffor, John Paleologus, with thirty-two 
cc gallies, and feized on the Me of Chios, which they long held for their own foie private 
ec account.” 

It is, however, I fhould fuppofe, unneceffary to obferve in this place, that thofe Greek 
Princes, were rather great in name, than in fa£t, in the times under our confide rati on. 

In vol. vii. p. 40, outlie Foedera, Pope Gregory XL intercedes with King Edward III. of 
England, in behalf of the fociety of the Aibefti of Florence, two of whole Ihips, laden with 
wool and woollen cloth, &c. from Bruges for Pifa, being taken by the Englifh, under the pre- 
text of their being bound for Spain, then at enmity with England. From feverai fimilar in- 
ftances, we find there was a conftant mercantile correfpondence between the Italian ftates and 
Flanders throughout this century. 

1374 The city of Briftol was at a very early period a place of confiderable commerce : we find it, 
as well as Leicefter, &c. often named as a city by hiftorlans, long before the more modern dif- 
tinftion between city and town took place in England, Its fituation on fo fine an opening 
for trade to the fouthem parts of Europe, as well as jo Ireland, and its eafy communication 
with the neighbouring weftern counties, and with Wales, by the noble river Severn, and feve- 
rai other rivers, gave Itvarioys ’natural advantages, which many other fea-ports want ; and the 
great induftry of its citizens has not a little improved them, fo as to have long fincc juftly en- 
titled it to the reputation of being the fecond city of England for riches, commerce, flapping, 
and populoufnefs. Even fo early as the year 1374, it had fo much weight as to obtain from 
King Edward' III. a charter for conftituting it a county within itfelf, it being the forty-feventh 
year of his reign. The words of that great Prince are well worth repeating, viz. u In con- 

fideration of the good fervices done to us by their flapping, and otherwife, in times paft, 
“ and of fix hundred marks paid to us ; and likewife that Gloucefter and Ilchefter,” thejfhire 
towns of the two counties in which Briftol ftands, where the county affizes, k c. are holden, 
u are diftant thirty miles of deep way, dangerous for travellers, efpecially in winter, whereby 
u they are fometimes obftrudied in the management of their navigation and merchandize : 
wherefore, &c.” he makes that city a county within itfelf. 

IV. JB. Amongft the privileges of cities and towns which are counties within themfelves, 
and which are now pretty numerous in England, one is, to have fherilFs of their own, abfo- 
lately independent of the fheriff of the county, who therefore holds no jurifdiftioii there ; 

' their inhabitants not Being obliged to fue or to be fued out of their own city or town for any 
thing done therein* They have alfo a regifter-office for the enrollment of deeds, probates of 
wills-, adminiftrations, &c. fo that fucli places are juftly efteemed to have the pre-eminence of 
other cities and towns not poffefted of thofe privileges. 

In another charter of this fame year from King Edward III. which afeertains the pomerium 
or bounds of' Briftol, we find mention made of the churches of St. Mary Redcliffamd St. Philips, 
md of the religious houfes named St. Auftin, St. Magdalen, St* James, and St; Bartholomew ; 
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1374 and as thefe churches and convents are named purely for being at the extreme limits of that, 
city, there were undoubtedly feveral others in the interior part of the place. There is alfo 
mention made therein of bridges, conduits, gates, and walls, as as alfo of its caftle ; all which 
clearly indicate Briftol to have been, at that time, a large and populous commercial city. 

As our ancient and famous Englifh poet, Chaucer, who was a man of eminence and learn- 
ing, fiourifhed at this time, we hope it will be no unacceptable digreffion, if in all refpefts it 
may be deemed fuch, to give an authentic account of thofe bounties which King Edward 1IL 
Richard II. and King Henry IV. beftowed on him. 

In vol. vii. p. 35, of the Foedera, it appears, that King Edward, in this year 1374, “ grants 
£fi to Jeffrey Chaucer, his beloved fquire, one pitcher ( unum pycher) of wine, to be daily deli- 
“ vered to him by the King’s butler, during his life, at the port of the city of London.” The 
King, without doubt, well kn^w how acceptable that liquor has ever been to poets. And,, 
p. 38, in the fame year, “ the King grants him the office of comptroller of the cuftoms, and 
“of the fubfidy of wool and leather, in thfi port of London ; but on this exprefs condition, 
“ that he fhall write, with his own hand, the regifters or entries belongingho his faid office of 
comptroller, and lliall conftantly aft in perfon in his faid office, and not by a deputy or fob- 
“ ftitute.” In vol. viiL p. 51, of the Foedera, “ King Richard II. in- the year 1398, grants 
** our faid poet one ton of wine yearly during life, having before granted him a yearly penfion 
** of twenty pounds ; both which were confirmed to him by King Henry IV. in 1399.’*' 
Chaucer was bom in 1328, and died in the year 1434, being the fe*cond year of Henry IV.— 
At the fame time fiourifhed John Gower, a friend and companion of Chaucer, who was a 
poet, and a man of tafle and learning ; and thefe two are generally efteemed the firft or earlieft 
reformers of the Englifh tongue. 

13 73 At this time the condition of labourers, and other colnpion working people of England,, 

was ft ill of a very ilavifh nature ; the lords of manors retaining the fame fort of authority 
over labourers and other fervants, as many proprietors of coal-virbrks in the northern parts 
of this ifland retain to this day. There is one aft of Parliament, for Inftance, of the thirty- 
fourth of King Edward III. in 1360, which direfts, “ That if a labourer or fervant fhall flee 
“ to any city or town, the chief officer thereof fhall, upon requeft, deliver him up to. his maf- 
44 ter.” Another, “ That if they depart from their fervice into another county, they fhall be 
4 6 burned in the forehead with the letter F.” Thofe poor people having little or no property, 
lived purely by their manual labour under the landed intereft, both lay and ecclefiaftical ; and as 
this ftate was then agreeable to the law of the land, they were obliged to be content with a lot 
to which they and their fathers were accuftomed \ until mcreafing manufaftures and commerce 
afterwards threw fo much weight into the fcale of the commonalty, as entirely and happily 
abolifhed thofe flavifli cuftoms. 

The purveyors of the King’s court, both in the London markets and on journles, .by feiz- 
ing on provifions, carts, horfes, corn, and hay, of butchers, poulterers, farmers, &c. at their 
own, arbitrary prices, was another too vifible mark of a flavifh condition. Even the great 
lords, as well as the crown, ftill had their, arbitrary purveyors; although feveral Jaws had 
been enafted againft any purveyances whatever, except for the King, and Queen, and at rea- 
fenabie and cuftomary prices ; but thofe laws were, nevertheless, fubjeft ta frequent evafions. 

In vol. vii. p. 57, of the Foedera, the Duke, or Doge of Venice this year again writes a 
very refpeftful letter to King Edward III. requefting his paffport for five Venetian gallies 
coming for Flanders, and for all other of their fhips, to be free from moleftation, and freely 
\ ' to 
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to enter the Englifh ports, &c. Which confirms our obfervation under the preceding year, 
that the free Italian ftates carried on a great and conftant commerce with Flanders. 

1376 In this fiftieth and laft year of King Edward III. cap. vii. it was now ena&ed, “ That no 
tc fubfidy fhould be paid on our own woollen manufactures till they be fulled, which was to 
u be performed. before they fhould be exported.” 

And by the eighth and laft ftatute of his reign we learn, that the Iiifh cloth, called Prize, 

" J s °f great antiquity ; it being thereby enafted, “ That no fubfidy, nor aulnage duty, 

fhould be paid on cloths called frize-ware, which be made in England or in Ireland of Irifli 
tc wool ; becaufe thofc cloths did not contain the length or breadth ordained by the 
. (i ftatute.” 

The Genoefe, in the year 1376, befieging the ifle of Tenedos in the Archipelago, then in 
the- hands of -the Venetians, the Governor, Zeno, is faid to have terribly frightened the Ge- 
noefe, by difeharging fome cannon from the ramparts, of which they had lately learned the 
ufe, the Genoefe not having heard nor feen any before; which, according to De MaiJly, 
vol. i. p. 338, obliged them* to raife the liege. Thefe guns, fays Machiavcl, in his Hiftory 
of Florence, were newly deviled by the Germans. 

I11 the petition of the Parliament this year to the King of England, Edward III. amongft 
other grievances, the Lombard brokers are defired to be fuppreffed, as great ufurers. 

To fo great a height of power and renown were the Genoefe arrived at this time, fays Mo- 
rifotus, that their friendfhip was earncftly fought after by fome nations, and purchased by 
others ; even although they had but lately thrown off the yoke of the Duke of Milan, under 
whofe government they had' lived feveral years. 

A bill in Parliament this year, againft the ufurpltions of the Popes, makes them the caufe 
of all the plagues, "famine, injuries, and poverty of England. Vide Sir Robert Cotton's A~ 
bridgment of the Records, for a full account thereof. 

In vol. vii.. p. 116, of the Foedera, King Edward III. in confideration of the declining ft ate 
of his town of Calais, “ granted, that the ftaple of wool, woolfels, leather, lead, tin, and of 
tc cloths called worfteds, aifc of cheefe, butter, feathers, honey, ( gauia , N. N.) fkins, (ctpi 9 

N. N.) fhall be at Calais, and no where elfe in or to foreign parts, under forfeiture of all 
<c the goods and merchandize carried to any other part beyond fea. n This is the* fecond time * 

we meet with the mention of Englifh worfteds exported. 

In the feventlx volume,. p> 149, of the Foedera, we alfo find the annual allowance which 
King Edward IIL had made this year, on the death of the Black Prince, to'his grandfon Ri- 
chard, Prince of Wales, afterward Kkig Richard II, then but ten years of age, was four thou- 
land marks : a very confiderable allowance for fo young a prince in thofe times, being near 
feven tho.ufand pounds of modern money, which four thousand marks would then go as far in 
expence as twenty thoufand in our days. 

We fhall conclude this great monarch’s reign of fifty years, by obferving that there were 
more good laws made in it for the benefit of commerce, than in all the preceding reigns toge- 
ther, from the beginning of the monarchy till now : but that, although a 'confiderable pro- 
grefs was made towards fixing a permanent woollen manufacture in England, yet fuch incon- 
. yeniencies were found in the enacting of a total prohibition of the exportation of wool, and 
of the importation of foreign made woollen cloth, that they were both connived at, even be- 
fore the firft repeal of thofe prohibitions. Yet we think it abfolutdy proper to add thirfor- , 
ther interefting remark, viz. u That as all land conquefts on the continent of Edropc, ex- 

3 ' cepting 
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1 376 cepting certain fe£-port$ proper for ftations and fupplies for our {hipping, or for inlets for our 
manufa&ures and produft, are deftruftive of the wealth, liberty, and independence of Bri- 
tain ; fo, had our great Edward employed his extenfive talents intireiy for the improvement 
of his own kingdom, and its commerce foreign and domeftic, he had left the nation rich, po- 
tent, and populous ; whereas, on the contrary, he not only drained it of its wealth and peo- 
ple, but often broke in upon its juft liberties, and endangered its independence, purely to gra- 
tify his ambition : and yet, how lavifhly do almoft all our hiftorians expatiate in praife of 
what would have proved the ruin of England, had his great projeft of an entire conqueft of 
France fucceeded. It was, indeed, a real bleffing to England, that he, in the end, faw him- 
felf ftripped of all that he had, with fo much expence of blood and treafure, conquered in that 
country, after a war of forty years. 

1377 The truce with France expiring juft before the death of King Edward III. his grandfon and 
fucceflor, King Richard II. renewed the war, though in a very carelefs manner. And in voL 
vii. p. 176, of the . F oedera, we find him, agreeable to the praftice* of former kings, taking 
loans of his bilhops, abbots, and other clergy, as alfo of the lay lords, for one year. 
Wherein alfo we may obferve, that at this time many more of the laity are of the number of 
lenders than were ufed to be in former reigns ; fuch as William de Latymer, five hundred 
marks ; John de Cobham, of Kent, one hundred pounds ; John de Neville, two hundred 
marks ; Roger Beauchamp and Richard de Stafford, each one hundred marks ; and John de 
Beverley the fame, &c. alfo the Mayor and Commonalty of Briftol, five hundred marks ; 
which is the firft inftance in the Foedera, of a lay community advancing money in the way of 
loan to the crown, excepting the city of London. And in p. 179, we find King Richard’s 
council d i reft ing all landholders to be fummoned to come and take the Order of Knighthood, 
for the fame purpofe as his grandfather had fummoned them, ffo alfo pawned his three 
crowns and his jewels, for the fum of ten thoufand pounds * both which, however, he re- 
deemed in the following year. 

This King’s council was weak enough to comply with the unreaforiable and impolitic re- 
monftrances of the Londoners, which had alfo been, in the preceding year, made to his 
grandfather King Edward III. but not then complied with by that great prince, viz. “ Their 
grievbus clamours againft the liberty allowed to foreigners to be houfekeepers in that city, 
or to be brokers ; and to buy and fell all manner of wares, by retail as well as by wlioiefale, 
“ both with natives and with one another, to the great enhancing of the prices of merchan- 
4< ‘ dize > the carfe of making them” (the foreigners) “ remain here more than forty days, 
<4 which, in times paft, they could not do,” (horrible crimes truly, in a free trading country) 
** contrary to the franchifes of this city. By which grievances the merchants of London are 
" g reatl 7 inipoverifhcd, the navy impaired, and the fecrets of the land difeovered to our ene- 
u mies by thofe ftrangers, and by other ft ranger fpies received into their houfes.” King Ed- 
ward was wife enough not to liften to thofe ignorant and unreafonable complaints : and even 
King Richard II* in the following year, 1378* being the fecond of his reign, reftored the fo- 
reign merchants to their former privileges. Which laft named aft recites, 44 That, as well 
• ’ ** in King Edward the Third’s time, as in the prefent reign, great complaints had been made* 

for that, in many cities, burghs, and ports of the fea, &c. many damages and outrageous 
“ grievances , have been done to the King and to all, by the freemen and citizens ofthofe 
“ places, who will not fuffer merchant-ftrangcrs, -&c. who bring by fea or land, wines, fpices, 
* fiIks * ftlr$ ? .provifions, &c. profitable for the King and realm, to fell the fame to any other 

“ than 
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1377 ci than to them of the faid cities, towns, &c. whither thofe goods are brought, whereby they 
“ are fold much dearer than if thofe foreigners were permitted to fell them ; nor will permit 
u foreigners to buy .wool and other merchandize, &cc. Be it therefore ena&ed, &c.” 

The affair of Maintenances had made no fmall difturbancc in thefe times. This point can* 
not be better explained than by an aft of Parliament, cap. vii. of the firft year of King Ri- 
chard IL in fubftance as follows, viz. 

• 65 Whereas, divers people, of fmall revenue of land rent, or other pofleffions, do keep a 

u great retinue of people, as well as of fquires as others, giving them hats and other liveries, 
u of one fuit yearly, talcing of them the value, or perhaps double the value, by fuch covenant 
“ and affurance, that they fliall maintain each other in all quarrels, be they reafo liable or un- 
<e reafonable, to the great mifehief and oppreffion of the people. — It was now therefore ena ft- 
<e ed, that former ftatutes again ft this abufe be obferved ; and that hereafter no fuch liberty be 
<e allowed to any one «£or maintenance of quarrels, nor other confederacies, on pain of impri- 
6i fonment, and of fines, & c. to the King. — And the Juftice of Affize fliall diligently enquire 
“ of all fuch as aiTemble in fraternities, by fuch liberty to do maintenance.” This humour 
of maintenance, (very much refembli ng the late clanfhips or vaffalage of Scotland) fee ms 
to have been at its height in this century, but it gradually declined, till the reign of King 
Henry VII. when it was entirely abolifhed. 

1378 It is now under this year that we firft find mention of cannon, or fire artillery, in Rymer’s 
Fcedera, voL vii. p. 187, viz. 

John, Duke of Bretagne, had put his caftle of Breft into the hands of King Richard IL un- 
til peace fliould be fettled with France ; and in consideration thereof, that Duke was to be put 
in pofleffion of a convenient caftle in England, with a yearly land-rent of feven hundred 
marks. Whereupon, in this year, “ King Richard II. fent to Breft great quantities of bows 
cc and arrows, crofs-bows, iron, fteel, nails, boards, faltpetre, fulplmr, charcoal,” (the 
three laft probably for making of gunpowder) “ faws, axes, pickaxes, and provifions ; alfo 
“ two great and two lefter engines called cannons, together with fix thou fund {tone bullets for 
“ thofe cannons,” (the only bullets then in ufe). And here it is worth remarking, u that 
“ one hundred and thirty-two pipes of wines, bought this year for the ufe of the'garrifon at 
44 Breft, coil but two thoufand three hundred and feventy-fix livres, or eighteen livres per 
44 pipe of one hundred’ and twenty-fix gallons,” which is not quite three fols per gallon.* VoL 
vii. p. 194 - 

In this year 1378, u King Richard # IJ. of England renewed peace and correfporidcnce with 
44 the Earl and three good towns of Flanders, Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres, and with the free 
4i country,” (the ftiie of thofe times). VoL vii. p. 190, of the Fcedera. 

In the feventh volume, p. 202, of the Foedera, it alfo appears, under this fame year, that 
the ftaple for the port of London had, ever fince the year 1375, been removed from Weft- 
minfter ; and, in all probability, to the place which ftill gives a name to an inn of Chancery 
to this day, called Staple-inn, in Holborn. ** For Kitig Edward III. having formerly made 
** a grant to the Dean and Canons of the chapel royal of St. Stephen, in his palace of Weft* 
44 minfler, (at prefent the place in which the Houfe of Commons fits) of ffav-fix pounds 
u thirteen shillings and four pence, out of the rents of the ftaple at Weftmihftcr ; and the 
44 houfes wherein the ftaple had been, held, remaining for the moft part' empty ever face the 
M faid year 1375, becaufe of the faid removal. King Richard now makes provifion for the 
44 faid deficiency, out of his Exchequer, to the faid Dean and Canons.” ^ The jurMiftion of 
f ’ the 
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1378 the court of the Mayor and two Conftables of the Staple of Weftminfter, extended from Tem- 
ple-bat to Tothilf-fields ; and their proceedings were governed by the law-merchant. The 
principal matters under their cognizance were the five- ftaple commodities of England, viz. 
wool and woolfels, leather, lead, and tin. 

From Sir, Robert Cotton’s Records of the Tower, p. 157* we have fome account of Eng- 
lifti products and manufaftures for exportation at this time, in an aft of the firft of Richard IL 
though we find it not in the ftatute book under that year, viz. “ That all merchants, Gai- 
** coyne and Englilh, may freely tranfport unto Gafcony and Breft, to the King’s friends, alL 
“ manner of com and other viftuals ; and aifo leather gloves, purfes, caps, leather points, 
fhoeing-horns, and fuch other kinds of fmall merchandize, but not elfewhere, notwitli- 
u ftanding any ordinance of the ftaple, on pain of forfeiture.” 

Whilft the Duke of Lancafter was at Bayonne with the Englilh fleet, a little before this 
time, one Mercer, a native of Scotland, with a fmall force of French, Scots, and Spaniards, 
took feveral fliips in the road of Scarborough ; whereupon, Aldermah John Phiipot, at his 
own expence, fitted out a great force of fliips and men, routed the faid Mercer, took all his 
fliips, and retook the Englilh prizes. Moreover, the Kings of Caftile gaining more and more 
ground on the Moorilh princes of Spain, particularly on the fea coafts, from whence they be- 
came troublefome with theit fliips to the Englilh maritime commerce, the fame Alderman 
Phiipot alfo fitted out a fufficient fea force, at his own expence, with which lie took fifteen 
Spanilli fliips richly laden. 

By the French record of the ftatute made in the fecond year of King Richard, cap. hi. 
u The merchants of the Weft a^e permitted to bring to Southampton, or elfewhere, their 
carracks, fliips, or gallies, laden or unladen, and to buy and lade them with wool, wool- 
46 fels, leather, lead, tin, and other ftaple wares ; fo as they pay the ufual cuftoms, and give 
u fecurity to carry them to the weft, and to no place of the Eaft but to Calais. Tiiefe mer- 
chants of the Weft are herein fpecified to be thofe of Genoa, Venice, Catalonia, Arragon, 
(ci d'autres royalmes et terrcs et penis vers Ic JVeJi) 6C and other kingdoms and countries wefi- 
ward.” This way of ipeaking would feem fomewhat ftrange at this time: but, in thofe 
times all the countries within the Baltic Sea were filled the Eaft country, and the people Eaf- 
terlings : and the other parts were ftiled the Weft, in coiitrad'ifti 11ft ion to them ; Ca- 
jais itfelf was alfo reckoned towards the eaft, chiefly refpefting the fituation of the port of 
London. r 

1379 By the Chronicon.Preciofum, taken from Stowe’s Survey of London, “ Wheat was this 
“ year fold for four fhiilings the quarter, or fen fliillings of our money ; white wine at fix 

pence, and red wine at four pence per gallon.” So that every thing elfe being proportion- 
ably cheap as thefe rates of wheat and wines, living was then probably, at leaft, four times as 
cheap as in our days. 

Our marine affairs muft have been much neglefted in this fecond year of King Richard II. 
when the French were permitted to triumph on our fhores, by burning Rye, Haftings, Ports- 
mouth, Dartmouth, and Plymouth : — they alfo took pofleffipn of the Me of Wight ; after 
which their fleet failed up the Thames as far as Gravefend, which they alfo burned, and, hav- 
ing committed thefe ravages and depredations, they retired. 

In the fecond year of King Richard II. 1379, feveral authors quote “ an ordinance of the 
u King and Parliament,” (they call it an aft of Parliament, but it is notin the ftatute book) 

* u by the advice of the merchants of London, and of other merchants towards the north, lay- 
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1379 “ ing a duty of eight pence per ton for the guard of the fcas, to be paicTby all foreign veffels, 
“ and foreign filhing {hips, within the admiralty of the north.” 

The war between England and France continuing, King Richard II. again adopted the me- 
thod of loans from his bifhops, nobles, gentry, and good towns. Sir William Walworth 
and Alderman Philpot were his receivers for thofe loans, in which there were many more lav- 
lenders than in any former time, and for confiderable fums alfo, as one hundred pounds, and 
one hundred marks each. And we may further obferve, that, excepting the ciiy of London, 
and the {ingle inftancc of Briftol two years before, we have not met with any other towns 
lending the crown money before this time ; but whether they did it in their corporate capacity, 
or otlierwife, we cannot determine. The following are all the towns which advanced mo- 


ney to the King at this period. — Feeders, 

vol. 

vii. p. 210. — Via. of the good 

men of (proh 

homines de) 





£■ 


Jlfurls, 

Glocefcer * 

40 

Circnceiier ' 

- 40 

Bedford * 

20 

Cambridge 

ICO 

Northampton 

40 

Retford, in N ottinghamfhire 

40 

Whichever 

40 

St. Edmund’s Bury 

SO 

Brentwood 

ID 

Briftol 

1000 

Coggdhall 

40 



Malden - * 

40 



Hadleigh, in Suffolk 

S<=> 



Ifpwich 

40 


* 

■Salifbury 

40 

# 



York city is not meVitioned.m this record, yet it is probable that it contributed largeiv, 
as Drake, its hiftoriographer, acquaints us, that about this time, King Richard II. made 
York city a county within itfclf, not improbably on this occafion ; and, without doubt, ma- 
ny other towns were lenders, though not mentioned in this record. 

In volume fcventh, p. 220, of the Foedera, we find that in this year, Richard, at the re- 
queft of his northern ports, and particularly Scarborough, which, in the preceding two years 
bad loll by French captures one thoufand pounds, ordained two fhips, two barges, and two 
balingers, to be armed for war by his Admiral north of the Thames, Thomas de Percy, for 
the guard of that coaft againft French captors. And, for defraying the expence hereof, the 
King, by the con feat of his Parliament, impofed a duty of fix pence per ton bn all fhips fail- 
ing that way, excepting imps going to Glanders and Calais with wool, alfo fix .pence per week 
and per ton on all veffels employed in the herring fifhery, (a duty furely much too high, and 
very impolitic, on that 1110ft beneficial fifhery) and pei; every three weeks on all other fifhing 
veffels. Alfo, fix pence per ton each quarter of a year (the firft mention hereof in the Feeders) 
on all {hips from Newcaftle laden with coals. Laftly, for all fhips trading between England 
Pruffia, Norway, or Schonen, or to any other foreign parts through the faid Admiralty of 
the north, for every laft of grain, on each voyage, fix pence. From this record we may 
learn, Firft, Somewhat of England’s commerce northward and eaft ward ; Norway and Scho- 
nen being, however, now jumbled together with Pruffia, in mentioning the com trade, though 
it be well known that Norway never had com fufficient for its own natives } but Pruffia ever 
was, and ftill is eminent for its vaft fuperabundance of grain, kept chiefly in the matdilefs gra- 
naries at Dantzic, for exportation to ail parts, as demands may require. Secondly, We hereby 
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1379 fee a fmall miftake of the Chronicon Preciofum, to which we are in feme refpe&s fo much 
indebted, firft published in the year 1707. He fays, “ That whenever, in old accounts, we 
c< meet with coals, we are to underhand thereby charcoal, and not fea coal, which has not 
66 been in common ufe,” fays the good Bifhop, “ as well as I can guefs, one hundred and filty 
44 years ; at leaft, not in London, though I find them in Matthew Paris, under the name of 
“ carlo marinus , in the time of King Henry III.” (See our account of that Prince’s charter 
to Ncwcaflle, under the year 1234, granting the people of that town licence to dig coals in the 
Caftle Moor.) So that it is evident, that in- this year 1379, {hips coming from Newcaftle with 
fea, coal was a cuftomary trade, though perhaps not altogether confined to their being folely 
brought to London any more than at prefent : and from confidering the many woods and 
copfes near London in thofc days, moffc of which are long fince grubbed up and gone, it may 
be prefumed that wood fupplied a great part of the fuel for that city ; and a very great bleffing 
it is to this nation, that neceffity put us upon the Newcaftle coal trade, which is now fo great 
a nurfery of good feamen for the royal navy/? It is therefore by no mesfns a matter of fnrprize, 
that the Bifliop might make fome miftake in point of time, more efpecially as the famous col- 
lection of records we are now continually quoting, was not then fet forth. 

In the fame volume of the Fcedera, p. 224, wherein the ranfom of the Count de St, Paul, 
King Richard the Second’s prifoner, is fixed at one hundred thoufand gold franks, we learn, 
that two gold franks was equal to an Englifh gold noble ; each frank therefore was worth three 
{hillings and four pence fterling : fo that the Count’s ranfom was Cqaal to fixteen thoufand 
fix hundred and fixty-fix pounds thirteen {hillings and four pence,, or to above forty thoufand 
pounds of modem money. 

In this fame year 1379? the Genoefe having defeated the Venetian fleet, taking fifteen of 
• their gallies, with two thoufand five hundred prifoners, they jmagi tied, from this great advan- 
tage, and the confternation their enemies were in, that they might now attack the hitherto in- 
vincible capital of that/epublic ? juftly called the maiden city of Venice, which was never yet 
taken by an enemy. After poffeffing themfelves of fome fmall places in the gulph of Venice, 
they advanced with their whole force to the entrance of the Lagunas, in which Venice {lands, 
and took, fome advanced forts ; but the Senate, in fifteen days fpace; built a wall aero ft the 
Haven, fixed an iron chain there, and fuccefsfuily played fome cannon on their afTailants. In 
fine, after all the Genoefe attempts, with twenty thoufand men in their vaft fleet, and carry- 
ing feveral more pofts near the city, with the loft of fevera! thoufands of men on both fides ; 
and after the Senate of Venice begun to want both provifions and money, and for fupplying 
of the latter, had created fixty new nobles, at' five thoufand ducats each, the' Venetians employed 
a fuccefsful ilratagem, by finking in the night time, two large veffels filled" with ftones, at the 
entrance of the port of Chioggia, where the Genoefe gallies lay, by which means, the face of 
the war was totally changed, the Genoefe from befiegers now being become befieged : a fleet 
of Venetian {hips arriving alfo, at the fame time, from the Levant, the Genoefe were forced 
to quit fo hazardous an enterprize, after many gallant a&ions performed by both parties. This 
fatal mifearriage is* by hifforians, ufually faid to have turned the fuperiority at fea to the fide 
of Venice, after , Genoa had, for the moft part, held it for near three centuries paft. From 
this time Genoa is thought to have gradually declined, as Venice gradually increafed in com- 
merce and naval ftrength. 

In the fame year 1379, the Emperor Charles IV. made a vifit to Charles V. King of France; 
when he made a prefent to the Dauphin of .two caftles, which the German Emperors- had till 

this 
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1 579 this time held in the city of Vienne, the capital of Dauphine. Thefc caftles were, in all pro- 
bability given up, becaufe they were not worth keeping, or that they might at any time be ea~ 
fily taken. Be this* as it may, Mezerai oblerves hereupon, 44 That, from this time, we do 
“ not read that the Emperors concerned themfelves any more in the affairs of the kingdom 
4£ of Arles, nor the county of Dauphine ; which has ever fince remained, in complete fove- 
* £ reignty or fubjeaion, to the Kings of France, who indeed, even long before this time, did 
* <£ not acknowledge the Imperial fovereignty there. 

The following record, in Sir Robert Cotton’s Abridgment of the Records, p.172, in the 
fecond year of King Richard II. gives us the tafte of thofe times for gaiety and fine- 
ry of apparel : viz. one of the petitions of the Houfe of Commons to the King and Peers 
was, “ That no knight nor lady, under forty pounds land by the year, do wear any precious 
46 furs, cloth of gold, ribbon of gold or filk, on pain that they lofe all that they have.** But 
the King’s anfvwcr w T as, “ The King will^be adviled until next Parliament winch thews, 
that the King’s council thought this petition unreaionable. 
ff 380 ’ The year 1380 proved fatal to the manufaftures and commerce of the famous city of Lou- 
vain, occafioned by a great tumult and inPurrc&ion of the journeymen weavers of that then 
mod flourilhing and populous city, (of which city they had now murdered fome of -their ma- 
gi (Irate s) againft their fovereign Wcncellaus, Duke of Brabant ; who, having befieged the rc~ 
volters therein, obliged them to fubmit to his mercy : whereupon he baniihed the greatefl part 
of them ; many of whom fettled hi Holland, and alfo fome in England, where they were very 
kindly treated, and where* they contributed to the improvement and increafe of its woollen 
manufa&ure, as well as the others did to that of Hblland. From this time Louvain was ne- 
ver able to recover ks former ludre and riches ; being at this day famous for no other trade 
than that of good beer. So difficult is it for any city ox nation to recover the affe&ions of 
-that fame coy miftrefs, Commerce, after having once treated her with di ('regard and violence. 

At this diftance of time the cargo of a Catalan merchant fhip, bound from Genoa to Sluys, 
the port of Bruges in Flanders, feems worth tranferibing, for the fake of the more curious 
reader. It is in thefeventh volume, p. 233, of the Foedera. This Blip was driven by a ftorra 
into Dimiter in Somerfetfliire in England, where Hie was made prize, though both'fhip and car- „ 
go w r ere foon reflored, upon the remonftrance of the Genoefe to King Richard II. — The car- 
go was as follows : — 1. Green ginger. 2. Ginger, made up with lemon juice. 3. Astjuinetta. 

4, Dried grapes. 5. Brimftone. 6. Woad for dyers. 7. Twenty-two bal^e faperi fcriv&bUh* 
u e. twenty-two bales of writing pap^r. 8. Sugar candy, or perhaps rather white fugar, (fac* 
carum ctmcUdum). 9. Six bales of empty boxes. 10. Dried prunes, ii, Thirty-eight »bala 
rifarum K probably rice). 12. Five bala (probably cinnamon). 13, Una pip® pul** * 

veris fylvcJirL 14. Five bal& bttjfth £)u&re P 

About this- time there is a romantic ftory of one Nicholas Zeno’s having difeovered an ifland 
far north, and beyond Iceland, which he named Freefeland, and where he pretended there 
was a city and a king, &c. If Zeno ever failed that way, poffibly he, might take the coadt of 
what is called Old Greenland for an ifland, that coaft having, before that time, been planted 
by Danes or Norwegians, though probably loft again before this time, as we have already du- 
ly noticed. This non entity, however, of the large iflc of Freefeland Was Tonftantly placed, 
..on all the future maps, near to Iceland, until the middle of the fcvent&tnth century, .when it 
, began to be known that there was no fuch ifle. „ ' 

3 A a In 
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li jSo In vo I. vii. p, 255, of the Fcedera, we fee an order of King Richard IL of England to re- 
ceive twelve thoufand of the twenty-four thoufand marks fill remaining due from Scotland, in 
part of King David Bruce’s ranfom ; and this fame year, p. 271 of$he fame volume, we have 
King. Richard the Second’s acquittance to King Robert II. of Scotland for the faid twelve 
thoufand marks. But by a fubfequent record, p. 314, under the year 1381, we find the pay- 
ment of the remaining twelve thoufand marks deferred till the year 1383. 

1381 Invol. vii. P..324, of the Foedera, we have an account of the pay of King Richard tire Se- 
cond’s foldiers, &c. in his Gafcon wars, per month and day, viz. A man-at-arms, (he 
was on horfeback, ufually attended by three or four efquires, as they were called, on foot) 
fifteen gold franks per month ; each frank worth three fhillings and four pence fterling, and 
three fhillings and four pence was then worth two and a half times as much as the like fum in 
our modern money, or eight fhillings and four pence. Crofs-bowmen each eight franks per 
month ; and archers five franks per month, equal to two pounds one fbilling and eight pence 
of our money. Mailer cannoneers twelve franks per month, or five pounds^ of our money. 
Mariners, three pence per day. Mailer carpenters twenty pence, and journeymen fixteen 
pence per day. Thefe wages and daily pay, if rightly handed down to us, are certainly much 
higher than in our own times. This record makes the price of peas and beans for the army 

m to be feven fhillings fterling per quarter, equal to feventeen fhillings and fix pence of our mo- 
ney, — This was furely very dear, for that time, # 

King Richard IL being exceflively extravagant in 'his expences, though he was at this 
time engaged in an expenfive war with France and Scotland, demanded of his Parliament at 
Northampton one hundred and iixCy thoufand pounds to pay his debts, occafioned in part 
by the failing of the fubfidy on wool, on account of the confufions in JFIandcrs. The Houfe of 
Commons requefted the Lords to conlult apart, for moderating the King’s demand. The 
Lords gave their opinion for four groats per head, by way of poll tax, on all but beggars, and 
after much debate, the Commons propofed one hundred thoufand pounds provided the clergy,, 
who were poflefled of one third part of the lands, would raife fifty thoufand marks in part 
thereof, and the laity would pay the other two thirds, or one hundred thoufand marks. But 
/the clergy refufed to.be taxed but in their own convocation, ^as bad ever been the cuftorn. So 
the Lords and Commons agreed in three groats per head, males and females of the age of fif- 
teen years and upwards ; the fufficient people of towns to contribute to the affiftance of the in- 
fufficient, fo as none fliould be bound to pay more than fixty groats for himfelf and his wife. 
The i ndecQiit manner of collecting this tax in fo me. places, occafioned the well-known rebel- 
lion of Jack Straw and Wat Tiler. Surnames, it is true, were become common before this 
time, (fee tire year 1200.) yet thefe two fellows are undoubtedly fumamed in hiftory from 
their refpeCtive trades alone ; Jack Straw having been a thatcher, and Wat Tiler a tiler or 
Hater by trade. They might poffibly have had proper furnames, although our hiftorians, by 
way of derifton and contempt, gave them thole profeffional names-, by which they have 
gone ever fince. Yet, to fhew and confirm the ignorance or careleflhefs of all our Englifh, 
hiftorians, in rektiog/me part of this infurreClion that happened at Norwich, they bellow &• 
furnatnc on one John, a ringleader there, who was a dyer by trade, calling him, John Litte- 
fter a dyer* Whereas, the word Littfter, then fignified a dyer ; and to litt flgnifies to dye, in 
• one of the old Saxon or Danilkdialeas. Even to this prefenttime in Scotland this fignifi- 
cation legally holds, where to dye is called to litt* and a dyer is called'aJktfter. It is ftrange, 

that 
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3381 that fo far back as Stowe and Speed, they could not have hit upon ibis undoubted fignification. 
of that word. 

Thus alfo, in Madox’s Hiftory of the Exchequer, in the third year of King John, we find, 
cap. xi. p. 278, mention is made of David Tinftor, u e . a dyer of Carlifle, (the record be- 
ing in Latin) tiie word Tinder being ufed in (lead of his fur name ; but had it been written in 
Saxon, at leaft in fome.of its dialefts, it would have probably been written Linker, there be- 
ing then but very few furnames amongil the middling and lower ranks of people. 

According to a promife made by King Richard 11 . of England, to Ferdinand the Firft, 
King of Portugal, the Duke of York 'now failed from Plymouth for Liibon with three thou- 
land foldiers, for the aid of that monarch againftthe Caftilians : and thefe troops were fump- 
tuoufly entertained at Lifbon by the Portugucfc monarch, by whofe affifbmce he gained a 
great victory over John King of Caftile. Rut a peace was loon after made between Caftile and 
Portugal, both Kings being become jealous ipf the Englifh army ; and were therefore at the 
expence of finding them home. They were lent to the aid of Portugal, partly to fupport 
John of Gaunt’s pretenfions to the crown of Caftile, in right of his wife Conftantia, daughter 
of Peter the Cruel. 

By the French record of the fourth aft of Parliament of the fifth year of King Richard IL 
it was enafted, 44 That wanes were not to be fold dearer than as follows, viz. by retail, Gaf- 
“ con, Spanifh, and Rhenifh wines at fix pence per gallon, u e. about fifteen pence of our 
44 money ; Rochelle wines at four pence, i. e. about ten pence of our money, per gallon, and 
44 in like proportion for fmaller quantities.” If wheat had been equally cheap, the rate of liv- 
ing rauft have been -about fix times as cheap as in our days.. 

By an aft of Parliament of this fifth year of King Richard II. cap, iii. we have the firft legal, 
aft of navigation that (as far as appears) was ever made in England ; in fubftance as folIow T s : 
44 That, for increafing the fhipping of England, of late much diini nil lied, none of the King’s 
44 fubjefts fhall hereafter fhip any kind of merchandize, either outward or homeward, but on- 
44 ly of fhips of the King’s fubjefts, on forfeiture of fhips and merchandize ; in which fhips 
44 alfo, the greater part of the crews fhall be the King’s fubjefts.” Bv this aft. it appears, 
that the then legiflature underftood the great benefit of having our own fhips and mariners 
employed, inftead of foreign ones. Yet, by cap. viii. of the following year, where no Englifh 
flaps were to be had, merchants might export or import in foreign fhips. 

In this year we find that was what related under the year 1307, from Rymer’s Foedera, 5 s 
now confirmed, viz. That monies wefe not to be fent beyond fea by any other method than 
by bills of exchange. For although this aft, which is the firft: of its kind we meet with in the 
ftatute book direftly on this point, does not exprefsly name it a bill or letter of exchange, it, 
however, plainly enough implies that method of exchanging, viz. 44 For the great nnfehief 
44 which the realm fuffers, and long hath done, becaufc of gold and filver, as well in money, 
44 vefiels, plate, and jewels, as otherwife by exchanges made in divers manners, is carried out 
44 of the realm, fo that, in effeft, there is none thereof left : — Enafted, That no merchants, 
44 nor any others whatever, fhall carry or fend any gold or filver, in money, bullion, plate, 
u or veflel, neither by exchanges to be mad®, nor in other manner, excepting only the fala- 
44 ties or wages due to the King’s .officers at Calais, &c. and fuch money as to Prelates, Lords, 
44 &c. beyond fca, it may be neceflary to remit or make payment.” (This feems to relate to 
the King’s public Miniftcrs employed at foreign courts.) 44 But that they fhali only make 
u exchanges in England of thofc payments alone, and that by good and fnfficicttf merchants to 

44 be 
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1381 u be paid beyond fea ; after firft obtaining fpcclal licence of the King, as well for the ex~ 
64 changers, as the perfons that ought to make the payments,- and fpecifying the funis to be 
u exchanged. And the merchant fo exchanging fhall make oath, that he fhall not tranfport 
“ any manner of gold nor filver under colour of that remittance. 5 ’ This aft too plainly {hews 
how little the trade and nature of exchange by bills was then underflood in England ; though 
long before this time in familiar ufe in the free cities of Italy, in the Netherlands, Hamburgh, 
&c. So inconfiderable then were our foreign commercial dealings. And, 

The fequel of this fame aft is a confirmation of this remark, enjoining, t( - That none of 
66 the King’s fubjefts fhall depart the realm, excepting Lords and other great men, true and 
“ notable merchants, and the King’s foldiers, without the King’s fpecial licence. Which 
fi< licence fliall be granted only from the ports of London, Sandwich, Dover, Southampton, 
<c Plymouth, Dartmouth, Briftol, Yarmouth, Bolton, Hull, Newcaftle, and the other ports 
“ and j&flages towards Ireland and the othe?* ifles belonging to England, upon forfeiture of 
a ail his goods, and alfo of the {hip which fhall carry him without fuch licence.” This laft 
jelaufe, -however, had, without doubt, a particular regard alfo to the temporary political max* 
ims and meafures of that time. 

At this time. an aft of the fifth of King Richard II. cap. ii. did great mifehief to the Eng* 
lifli woollen manufafture, fo happily eftablifhed by the late King Edward III. particularly in 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Kent. This flatute granted unlimited liberty both to aliens and deni* 
zens, to export wool and woolfds, as well as leather, to any country whatever except France. 
Although this liberty was but for a limited time, and little more than a year, it has been con* 
fidered by all hiftorians, who have mentioned it, as a very impolitic xneafure ; it is, however, 
certain that our Kings had always, both before and fince, granted particular licences occafion* 
ally for the exportation of wool, even while our own woollen manufafture was moll flourifh* 
ing, till at length it was totally prohibited by aft of Parliament. 

About this time, according to Mezerai, the city of Ghent was extremely rich and populous, 
faftious and turbulent. The party favouring the Englifh intereffc there, was headed by one 
John Lyon, and- after him by Philip, the fon of James Van Artevill, who, fays our faid 
Frenclh author, being much richer and prouder than his father, though lefs crafty, tockmpon 
him fo far as even to pretend to all the funftions of fovereignty. 

1382 "-The French cruifers making many captures of Englifh (hips, by which the merchants were 
,great fufferSrs, an aft of Parliament pafled in the fixth year of King Richard II. cap. iii. 
whereby the Commons granted that King a fubfidy, fince named Ship-money, to be entire- 
ly employed for the guarding of the feas. It was two {hillings per ton on wines imported, 
and fix pence per pound on all merchandize imported or exported, wool and leather ex* 
, cepted. ' 

In this year a ftatute alfo paffed, u granting very ample liberty to all merchant-ftrangers, 
“ from countries in amity with England, to come into the realm, as well within franchife as 
u without,” (h ^r. into all towns corporate, pleading; exclufive privileges, as into other parts) 
** there to be converfant to merchandize, -and may tarry as long as they pleafe. — The King 
u hereby taking them into his proteftion, with their goods, merchandize, and families. — 
44 Hereby alfo exprefsly commanding, that they be treated well, friendly, and merchant-like, 
46 in all parts of his realm, and fuffered to go and come peaceably, and to return without the 
, 44 obftruftion of any whatever.” This* was well advifed in this ©therwife unhappy King , for 
fts our Kings had* in thofe times, ,a: confiderable part of their revenue arifing from the fee* 
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1382, farm rents paid by the fea-ports and other towns corporate, they too often found themfelves 
obliged to grant thofe towns many exclufive privileges, greatly hurtful to the free com- 
merce of the kingdom in general, the better to enable thofe towns to pay the fee-farm rents ; as 
is rightly ehferved alfo by Madox, in his Firma Burgi, and others* 

In vol. vii. p. 341, of the Fccdera, we find King Richard II. who was ftill at war with 
France, again taking loans of money of his fubjefts, for the mod part, from the laity. 

In the fame volume, p. 354, there is a letter from Antonio Venerio, Doge of Venice, to 
King Richard II. 6C requeuing his proteftion and a free fafe traffic for two Venetian gallics, 
46 coming to England ; with the fame kindnefs to them and to all other Venetian fhips,” 
fays the Doge, u as we do and fhali fhew towards the Peers and Nobles of England, or any 
44 other fubjeft of the King reforting to us.” 

Had there been any refort whatever of Englifh fhips to Venice, the Doge would undoubt- 
edly, on this occafion, have mentioned the circumftance* 

From this letteT we may alfo infer, that the Englifli nobility and gentry reforted, even fo 
early as thisnime, for amufement, to the beautiful city of Venice. 

The city of Ghent was this year unfuccefs fully befieged by the Earl of Flanders ; he being 
shifted by the citizens of Bruges, then mortal foes to thofe of Ghent, five thoufand of whom, 
headed by Philip Van Arteviil, came before Bruges ; from which city their Earl marched out 
with forty thoufand of their burghers, fays Mezerai, and eight hundred lances of his own* 
Yet that multitude toere driven back into* Bruges by the inferior force of Ghent, which enter- 
ed the town with the runaways, mattered and facked that vaft city, and killed twelve hundred 
of its principal burghers, the Earl himfelf being obliged to retreat in difguife. By this fuccefs 
the people of Ghent brought over all the towns of Flanders to their intereffc, O u denar de alone 
excepted* In this extremity* the Earl had recourfe to the aid of France, as Arteviil, on the 
other fide, craved the affiftance of King Richard II. of England ; which he ncglefting to give 
in due time, thereby loft, as Mezerai confefles, a noble opportunity of advantage againft 
France and Flanders* King Charles VL of France attacked Artevill’s army with fixty thou- 
fand difeiplined troops, then befieging Oudenarde, and totally routed it ; Arteviil himfelf, 
with forty thoufand of his army, being ftain. By this fatal and fliameful negligence of King 
Richard II. the party which favoured, and had often been extremely beneficial to England, 
was entirely and irrecoverably crufhed* 

In the faid vol vii. p. 356, of the Foedera, the Pope’s collector of his dues In England, ob- 
tained leave of King Richard II. to export, cuftom free, from the port of Briftol, a great quan- 
tity of woollen goods, furs, &c. for garments, beds, and other houfhold furniture ; which, 
as it {hews the progrefs of the Englifh manufa&ures at this time, and Iikewife, in feme degree, 
the fafhions and ufages of the age, is, therefore, we hope, worth reciting, viz. 

“ Six pieces of green tapeftry, powdered with rofes ; a prefent for his Holinefs* One great 
4i green curtain of ferge. Two blue bancals (hancatia) of tapeftry work. , Five pair of (beets 
u and two blankets. Six pieces of blue bed curtains. One great cultrex { unam fnagnam cnU 
• u trlcem) for a bed, and fix curtains for a chamber. Five' pieces of red curtains, and four for 
u ornaments for a chamber. Two great pieces of red ferge for adorning a hall, worked with 
<e the arms of the Pope, the King*’ and the Church. Two great hancals for the faid hall, and 
u a final! piece of red ferge* One piece 'of red and black cloth of tapeftry. Five mantles of 
Irifh cloth, one lined with, green. Another mantle of mixed cloth* lined with greepu' One 
V xuflet garment lined with Irifh cloth. One green cloth* for- telling of money upon. , Three 

u bed 
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1382 u beds with tellers, (cum iefleris). A flriped blue cloth for a valet. One piece of blue cloth; 
44 of fifty ells. Sixteen ells of mixed colours, and fix ells of blankets. One mantle of mixed 
44 colours, lined with beaver, (as I guefs bayro to be meant to fignify) with hood and cope 
44 lined. One blue mantle and fupertunic, lined with grey. Another garment lined with 
44 calabriy (N. N.) — with a coat and hood lined with blanket. Another garment without 
44 fleeves, lined with beaver; and another with lambfkin. One beaver fur for a furtout. 
44 One dapellum, and one pair of gloves lined with grey. One pair of beaver gloves, r One 
44 mixed coloured coat lined with blanket. Two round mantles, one mixed, the other black. 
44 One garment of Norfolk cloth lined with black, and another lined with green. One gip- 
44 ponum (poffibly a petticoat or gown, from the French word Jupc) of another form. Four 

■ 44 ftreight coats of blanket. One entire robe lined with fyndone, (N. N.) — and one of fan- 
44 guine coloured, lined alfo with fyndone. One violet hood, lined with fcarlet. One piece 
44 of blue of ten ells, with towels and other forts of linen cloth. -One tabardum, (N. N.) 
44 with fupertunic and hood lined with bl\xzffyndone . One fanguine coloured hood lined with 
44 black. One fcarlet double hood, and one of fanguine colour.— Thirty 0 books, great and 
44 (mail, belonging to the faid Pope’s collector.” 

And p. 357, we find him, the fame year, by a like licence, flapping off from the port 
of Southampton, for his Holinefs, without paying any cuftom, the following particulars, 

, -viz. 

44 Certain alabafter images of the Holy Trinity— of the Virgin Mary, and of St. Peter and 

■ St. Paul ': alfo many pewter vefieis, brafs candlellicks, bafons, and lavatories : alfo woollen 
■ 44 gloves, flockings, and alfo knives,” 

From all which it is evident, that we were, even at this time, greatly advanced towards per-* 
feftion in various forts of woollen goods, brafs and pewter manufactures, he. 

In the Foedera, vol. vii. p. 359, we have a receipt of King Richard II. to t;he city of Lon- 
don for his crown and jewels now delivered up, which he had formerly pawned to that city 
for two thoufand pounds. That crown weighed upwards of four pounds weight of gold, (now 
worth forty-four pounds each pound) and was adorned with diamonds, rubies, faphires, .erne- 
> raids, r and pearls ; as #as alfo a gold-hiked fword, and many other gold trinkets, fet with the 
like precious ftones. 

Jn the fame volume vii. p.373, of the Foedera, King Richard II. 44 excufes the town of 
44 XJolcheftcr for five years to come, from fending any burgeffes to Parliament, the better to 
u enable them to build a wall of ftone and lime round their town, for their defence a^ainil 
44 any enemies who may hereafter attempt them.”'’ 

And, in the fame page of the Foedera, King Richard going over to Calais, then threatened 
' lobe befieged by King Charles of France, fummonfes all the fhips of his kingdom of twenty 
tons burden and upwards, to attend him at Sandwich. 

We have formerly related about what time the Poles, or rather their Kings, embraced 
Chriflianity, which was about the clofe of the tenth century; yet the bulk of the people re- 
mained iii * Pagaaifei long .after. As to Lithuania, we find them entirely Pagan to the 
- elofe^ of the fourteenth century, and probably fomewhat later. In this year Jagcllon, their 
Duke, was elefted King of Poland, on condition of his uniting Lithuania to Poland, and 
/alfo of his becoming a Chriftian : yet, at the fame time, we find a confiderable part of Poland 
Mil involved in the darknefs of Paganlfm, 
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.1582 u After the Chriftians were driven out of Paleftine,” fays the poet Cfiauccr, in his KnightV 
Prologue, written in 1402, “ The Englifh knights, in his time, were wont to travel into 
“ Pruffia, Lithuania, and other heathen lands, to advance the Chriftian faith againft infidels 
cc and mifereants,” as heexpreffes it, “ and to feek honour by feats of arms.” Accordingly, 
in Hakluyt, vol. i. we find “ Thomas Duke of Gloucefter, youngeft fon of King Edward I 1 L 
ic and Henry Earl of Derby,” afterwards King Henry IY. “ travelling towards Pruffia, near 
u the clofe of this century, to fight, in conjunction with the great Mailers and Knights of 
* 6 Pruffia and Livonia, againft the Pagans of Lithuania: and the Lord Derby, with his re- 
tinue, was greatly affifting in the taking of Vilna, its capital, in the year 1390.” 

£383 Eight cantons in Switzerland, fays Heifs, in his Hiftory of the German Empire, having 
already fhaken off the yoke of the houfe of Auftria, and their fubjeftion Lo the empire, — Leo- 
pold Duke of Auftria, raifed, at this time, a confiderabic army, in order to reduce them again 
under his government ; but he loft both the battle and his own life : which fuccefs afterwards 
‘ encouraged other cantons to a fimilar revolt,* 

In vol. viL p. 377, of the Fcedera, King Richard II. fixed the prices of wines, by retail, as 
follows, viz. Rhenifh, Gafcogne, and Spanifh wines, at fixpence, or fifteen-pence of our fiver, 
per gallon, of each fort, in London and other towns ; and when fent for fale into the country, 
the price not to be raifed above one halfpenny per gallon for every fifty miles land -carriage. 

In p. 417 of the Focdcra, vol. vii, we find a receipt given to King Robert II. of Scotland, 
for the laft twenty-four thoufand marks, coni pleating King David Bruce’s ratifom of one hun- 
dred thoufand marks ; being not only a formal difeharge to King Robert, but to all the pre- 
lates, lords, &c. of Scotland, who had remained in England as hoftages for that fum. There 
is alfo a difeharge for the one hundred thoufand pounds which King David, by a fubfequent 
treaty, had obliged himfelf to pay to King Edward III. though, from the tenour of this re- 
cord, there is ground to corije&ure that only the one hundred thoufand marks was now paid, 
and not one hundred thoufand pounds ; which laft fum was probably liquidated by feme other 
means. Yet by a fubfequent record in the fame volume, it appears that this fum of twenty- 
four thoufand marks was not then actually paid ; neither was it paid in the year 1391, as ap- 
pears in p. 698 of the fame volume. 

1384 In thofe times, the Baltic fea fwarmed with pirates ; who, it feems, were men of quality, 
pofieffing ftrong caftles on thofe fhores, and greatly interrupted the maritime commerce, and 
the herring-fifhery on the coaft of Schonen. Whereupon a confederacy was entered into be- 
tween the Queen of Sweden, the nobility of Denmark, and the Han fea tic League, againft thofe 
pirates ; in", which, amongft other points, it was ftipulated, that when the confederates fhould 
take any caftle from thofe pirates, it fhould remain in the cuftody of the Hans -League until 
they fhould be reimburfed the expence of this war : and the pirates were accordingly de- 
ftroyed or difperfed. This article fhews, that this armament was owing principally to the 
•maritime power of the Hanfeatic cities. 

The Turks had greatly extended their conquefts in the Leffer Alia, 'under Ottoman, their 
firft Sultan, who laid the, foundation of the Turkifh empire in the year 1299, and died. in 1328. 
Amurath the Firft, in 1384, paffed the Thracian Bofphorus into Europe, and made confider- 
able conqupfts in Bulgaria, and along the river Danube. Bajazet fucceeding in *1388, pufhed 
his conquefts much further into* the now miferable, declining Greek empire, ■'Carrying his vic- 
torious arms into Theflaiy* Macedonia, Attica, Myfia, &c. But he was obliged to raife the 
Lege of Conftantinople, after laying before it feveral years; and was himfelf afterwards van- 
Yon. L jj B quifhed 
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1384 quifhed and macte prifoner by the great Tamerlane, or Timur Bek, the Tartar, concerning 
whofe conquefts, life, and principles, there have been many improbable and romantic ftories 
handed down to us, and improved by feveral French authors, who delight to entertain their 
weaker readers with the marvellous, though at the expence of truth and reafon. 

1385 In voL vii. p. 468, of the Foedera, we have the firft record of that noble colleftion in the 
Englifli language, as it was then generally fpoken by the borderers of the two Britannic na- 
tions, and is ftiil intelligible at this day ; being a treaty between Henry Percy, Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, on the part of England, and Archibald Douglas, Lord of Galloway, on the part 
of Scotland, concerning grievances on the weft marches, or borders ; but it has nothing im- 
mediately relative to commerce in it. 

In p. 473 of the fame volume, we have the form of a fummons of King Richard II. to his 
bifhops and abbots, to fend out their quotas of men, arms, and horfes, in order to join him at 
Newcaftle, for oppofing the intended invafion of the Scots, to fecond the operations of France 
againft England, for which great preparation were now making, viz. r 

66 T otum fervitium quod nobis debetis habeatis ad nos, cum equis et arm is, bene muni- 
u turn et paratum.” L e* They were to fend the entire fervice due to us, with proper arms s 
horfes, &c. 

And to the temporal lords and gentlemen thus : 

* ( Vobis mandamus, in fide et homagio quibus nobis tenemini, firmiter injungentes, quod 
u ad predidlos diem et locum, cum equis et armis, et toto fervkio quod nobis debetis, in 
u cafu tarn arduo, ad nos fitis prompti et parati, ad profifcifeendum nobifcum, fxc” u e. We 
command you, upon your allegiance to us, that you be ready your horfes and arms, to 
attend us with your entire fervice inTo arduous a bufinefs. 

The city of Bruges, in Flanders, feems about this time Jo have been in the very zenith of 
glory. The Annales Flandrhe, under this year, relate, “ That fo great was the commerce 
“ of that city, that there 'were houfes, tribes, and factories conftantly refiding therein, for the 
“ bufinefs of commerce, from the following cities, ftates, and nations, viz. From Lubeck, 
* c Hamburg, Cologne, Dantzick, and Bremen ( Hans -towns) ; from England, Scotland, France, 
44 Portugal, CaftUe, Arragon, and Bifcay ; from the Venetians, Genoefe, Florentines, Luc- 
** cefe, Milanefe, and Placentians.” 

As neither Denmark, Norway, or Sweden, are herein mentioned as having any houfes, at 
Bruges, we may reafonably enough fuppofe their trade in thofe times was very final], and that 
what they had was probably carried on by means of the Hans -towns above-mentioned. In 
fa&t Bruges was then, what Antwerp became afterwards, the abfolute center of all the com- 
merce of Chriftendom. 

2386 This year is memorable for the greateft naval preparations that France had ever made till 
then $ King Charles VI, of France had formed the defign of an invafion of England, with a 
land army of one hundred thoufand men, to be affembled near Sluys in Flanders. Dr. Brady 
quotes Froifart, who fays, u that fince God created the world, there never had been feen fo 

many great Ihips together. J> * They amounted to about thirteen hundred -of all forts. Yet 
this mighty armauaent met with effeftual difappointments, was long detained in the ports of 
Sluys and Blankehburg by contrary winds, and when got out, was afterwards blown back; fa 
that it became too late to profecute their enterprise for that year, and King Richard IL was 
better prepared to receive them in the next. * . 


la 
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386 In this ninth year of King Richard II’ there was firft eftabliihed accompany or guild of' 
linen-weavers in London, confining of fuch as had been brought over from the Netherlands 
by King Edward III. though much molefted by the weavers company of London, -and which, 
in the end, never arrived to any confiaerable degree of fuccefs. 

In voL vii. p. 494? of the Foedera, we find King Richard II. had fettled a penfion of one 
thou fan d pounds yearly on Leon, the Chriftian King of Armenia, who had been driven from 
his kingdom by the Turks, In former reigns, there had been frequent cohesions made in 
England, as well as clfc where, for fupporting thofe Chriftian Kings of Armenia againft the 
Turkilh power ; which, however, at length {wallowed them up. 

The fame year, John Duke of Lancafter, claiming the crown of Caftile in right of his wife 
Conftantla, fet fail from England with a great number of knights, gentlemen, and foidiers, and 
a confiderablc fleet, to fupport a title he had long affirmed ; but It proved fruitlefs, and was the 
means of draining England of much treafure. (Foedera, vol. vii. p. 499, and p. 521.) In this 
expedition the Pottuguefe lent ten of their gillies, each carrying two hundred and thirty-four 
foidiers, and* one hundred and eighty rowers, which (hews they muft have been very large 
veflels. 

A rebellion breaking out in Ireland in this fame year, an armament was prepared For 
quelling the fame, which alTembled at Briftol. — Foedera, vol. vii. p. 506. 

In the fame year, King Richard II. ftiil apprehenfive of the preparations, before-mentioned, 
by France for an invafion of England, had aflembled all the flipping of England, both of the 
admiralty of the north and of the weft, which were of the burthen of fixty tons, and upwards, 
to make head againft the French. Yet, out of the admiralty of the north, he excepted the 
flfhers of Blakeney, Cley, Cromer, and the neighboring parts ; fo important Was the fifhery 
on the coafts of Norfolk and Suffolk efteemed in thofe times. 

It is in this year we firft meet wi tit any mercantile treaty and correfpondenoe between. Eng- 
land and the republic of the Matter and German Knights of the Crofs, fovereigns of Pruffia. 
A fhip of theirs arriving in England, with two of thofe knights, and a citizen of Thorn, as 
ambaffadors, for a treaty with King Richard II. which gave rife to a confiderablc commercial 
correfpondence between England and Pruffia. — Foedera, vol. vii. p. 525. 

In vol. vii. p. 526, of the Foedera, a truce was made between the Lord Nevill, warden of 
the eaft-marches of England, and the Earls of Douglas and March, wardens of the eaft-marches 
of Scotland; wherein there is an article in the Scotifh dialed as follows; “It Is accordit, 
“ that fpecial affurance fall be on the fee, fra the water of Spec,” L e, the river Spey, in the 
north of Scotland, “ to the water of»Tarnyfe, 5> that is, the river Thames, “for all mer~ 
“ chandes of both the roiolmes and their godes.” 

King Richard II. during the alarm caufed by the French preparations to invade England, 
once more raifes money by loans from his bifhops and abbots, and alfo from the following 
■cities and towns : — F ced era, vol. vii. p. 543. 

Probi homines de Briftol, two hundred pounds ; York, Lincoln, Norwich, Lynn, and Co- 
ventry, each one hundred pounds 5 Coventry again, eighty-two pounds two (hillings ; Lincoln 
again, feventy pounds fixteen (hillings; Leicefter and Bury St. Edmund's, each fixty-fix 
pounds thirteen (hillings and fourpence ; Shrewsbury, fixty-fix pounds ; Gloucefter, fifty-four' 
pounds ; Canterbury, Hereford, and Winchefter, fifty pounds each ; Chichefter, Oxford, and 
Ipfwicb, forty pounds each ; ' Worcefter and Derby, each twenty pounds'; Litchfield, thirteen 
pounds fixteen (hillings and eightpence ; London, without doubt, largely contributed,' '.though 
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1386 not found in this*" record; and probably many other towns alfo. W e hereby again fee, that, 
London always excepted, the city of Briftol takes tlie lead in all the loans hitherto made to 
tliis King. 

Under this fame year, Madox’s F.ormulare Anglican urn gives us John de Raby, Lord Ne- 
vill’s laft will, to fhew that in ancient times the great Englifh nobility and gentry had very 
conliderable quantities of gold and filver plate, and other rich moveables. — See alfo the year 
1440. 

I. He gives to his fon Ralph, two of his belt filk beds, fix dozen of filver difhes, four dozen 
of falls, eight pots, four flagons, four dozen of fpoons, eight chargers, fix bafons, one gold 
cup, and five-filver gilt cups.. 

II. To his fon Thomas, twenty-four filver difhes, twelve faucers, two bafons, two ewers., 
one gold cup and cover, one filk bed. 

HI. To his brother William, twelve filver difhes. 

IV. To his filter* a gold cup and cover, find two pair of gold beadsr 

V. T.o a. daughter, twelve difhes, fix faucers, and two cups. 

VI. To another, a gold cup, and a filver gilt one, twelve difties, and twelve faucers.. 

VII. . To another daughter, twelve difhes, fix faucers, two cups, two pots, two bafons, and 
two lavatories, 

VIII. To another perfon, two bafons and lavatories, one great cup and patten.. 

IX. To another, one filver great cup and cover. 

X. To another, two cups, to the value of twenty-three marks. 

XL To two more, each a gilt cup and cover, and to one of them a lavatory. 

XII. To his brother, the Archbiftffip of York, a garment of red velvet, embroidered with rofes, 

XIII. To two other perfons, each two bafons and two ewers, and one gilt cup. 

XIV. To another, twenty marks, and a gilt cup." 

XV. T o two others, each a filver veflel and cover, which the Latin of thofe- times calls -pecia, 

XVI. Amongfthis fervants he ordered five hundred marks to be diftributed. 

XVII. To another, a filver gilt cup. T o another a filver gilt pecia and cover. 

Total — Four gold cups and covers, twelve dozen of filver difhes, (as there is no mention 
of plates, it is probable they were included under the name of difhes) four dozen of falts, four 
dozen of fpoons,* twenty-one filver gilt cups, ten pots, fixteen bafons, { fever al of them* with, 
lavatories), fix ewers, eight chargers, three dozen of faucers, three pecia. After direfling 
one thou fan d marks for marrying his daughter, befides feveral money legacies of twenty, thir- 
ty, and forty pounds, he orders the chariot which conveys his corps, to be covered with ruflet, 
efcutcheons, &c. 

1387 A French fleet, joined by many Flemifh and Spanifh fhips, conveying a vaft number of 
fhips laden with Rochelle wine, appearing in fight of the Earl of Arundel, admiral of the 
Englilh fleet, afharp engagement enfued ; in which the Englifh: took above one hundred fhips, 
with many perfons of rank, and nineteen thoufand tons of wine. After which our admiral' 
relieved the town of Breft, then befieged a fecondtime by the Duke of Bretagne j and between 
Lady-day and the Midfummer following, he took one hundred, and fixty of the enemy’s laden- 
fhips. 

Notwithftanding our frequently meeting, before this time, with the titles of admiralty of the 
north, and of the weft, in England, yet Dr. Godolphin, in his View of the Admiralty Jurif- 
diftion* alleges, that, it was not till this, tenth year of King Richard II. that England had any 
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officer filled Admir alius Anglia^ and this was in the perfon of the abote-named Richard, fon 
of Allan, Earl of Arundel and Surry. It would be to very little purpofe in this work minutely 
to recount all the damages done at different times in this reign to the coalts and fhipping of 
France, as they are to be found in almoil all the common hiftorics of England. 

By an aft of Parliament of the twelfth of Richard II. cap. iv. the rates of fervants wages in 
liufbandry were fixed, viz. The bailiff of the farm, thirteen fhillings and fourpence, or one 
pound thirteen fhillings and fourpence of our money, and his cloathing once in a year, (his 
Niftuais and lodging are of courfe pre-fuppofed) ; the mailer hind, that is, the firfl fervant, 
ten fhillings,; the carter and fhepherd, each ten fhillings ; the ox-herd, cow-lierd, and fwine- 
herd, each fix fhillings and eightpcnce yearly ; a woman-fervant, fix fhillings yearly. The 
very next aft of this fame year direfts, That whoever lerves in hufbandry till he. is twelve 
years old, fliall fo continue afterwards, without being bound or put out apprentice to any 
trade or artifice. And another, cap. iii. of this fame year enafts, 44 That no artificer, labourer, 
44 or fervant, made or female, nor viftualier g fliall depart from one hundred to another, without 
44 a teflimanial under the King’s leal on pain of being fet in the flocks, and to be obliged to 
44 return to his refpeftive hundred, rape, or wapentake, unlefs he be fent on bufmefs by his 
44 lord or matter.” Thefe two laws are fufficient proofs of the flavifh condition of the bulk of 
the common fervants of England in thofe times. 

In this fame year, the twelfth of Richard II. the flaple of Englifh wool, which had 
been fettled for fome time at Middleburg in Zealand, was by an aft of Parliament removed 
and fettled once more at Calais. We have no where met with the time of the ftaple’s being 
removed from Calais to Middleburg ; but it is plain it was but a little time at the latter place, 
from it having been fixed fo lately at Calais as in tllfc year 1376. 

Commercial d if pules, towards the clofe of this century, became very frequent between Eng- 
land and the Great Matter T>f Pruflk, fome of whofe fubjefts had, in this year, feized on cer- 
tain effefts of the Englifh ; whereupon King Richard II. can fed re pri fa Is to be made on the 
Pruffian merchants at Lynn. Yet he fent in this fame year three perfons to Pruffia, where 
they fettled all difputes, and re-eftablifhed mutual commerce between both nations, — VoL viL 
p. 580, of the Feeders. 

And, in p. 581 of the fame volume, in this year, we find King Richard II. appointing feve- 
ral perfons of eminence to treat with the Earl of Flanders, and the three good towns of Ghent, 
Bruges, and Ypres, and the free country,, for accommodating all difputes and complaints on 
both fides. * 

Moreover, in p. 602, of vol. vii* of # the Foedera, we meet with the firfl mention, in that 
colleftion, of the merchants of the Hans, as a body or fociety. It is in a com million from 
King Richard IL to certain perfons, 44 to treat with the noble and good men of the town of 
44 Straclfund, (Villa de la Sound?) in Germany, and with the merchants of the Flans in, thofe 
a parts and their deputies, upon certain doubts and difeords between us and the laid, mer- 
44 chants,, occaficned by the arrefling of certain fhips and merchandize, under pretence of re- 
“ prifals ; and, finally, to fettle mutual commerce, and the mutual refort of the merchants to- 
44 both countries. As the Great Mailers of the Teutonic Order in Pruffia had ever, from the- 
“ beginning, been the heads and proteftors of the Hanfeatic League, the femires herein laft- 
mentioned, may poffibly have been of the fame kind with thofe above-mentioned under this, 
year; and that although the name of Pruffia is alone introduced in the former cafe, yet the. 
fhips and effefts might, and probably did, belong to Straelfund* - ' ■ 1 . 1 ' 

+ About 
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1388 About this tinfe, according to PuffendorPs Hiftory of Sweden, their famous Queen Mar- 
garet attacked and befieged the eminent and free mercantile city of Wifbuy, in the iile of Goth- 
land ; but it was relieved, and the liege raifed by the German Knights of the Crofs of Pruffia 
and Livonia, Thofe defpotic princes, neighbours to fuch free, wealthy, and independent 
mercantile cities, ever did, and ever will, look with a jealous and envious eye on them, for 
vey obvious reafons * 

•389 According to Hakluyt’s fecond volume, p. 69, published in 1599* in this year Henry Earl ' 
of Derby, afterwards King Henry IV. of England, with an army of Englilh, (othefs fay 
only a Angle regiment, which indeed is more likely) joined one of France under the .Duke of 
Bourbon, and, at the requell of the Genoefe, failed from Genoa, in order to attack the city of 
Tunis in Barbary, which by its piracies had much infefted the coaft of Italy. And although 
they were not able to take Tunis, they are faid, neverthelefs, . to have received a ranfom or 
compenfation, and to have engaged that city not any more to infeft the coalts of Italy and 
France. Some French and Genoefe hiftoria^is fay, that fuch was ' the r zeal of the Chriltian 
Princes at that time againft the infidel Moors, that the two Kings of England and France, 
Richard II. and Charles VI. agreed to a three years truce, purely that they might be at ielfure 
to attack the Moors ; and that great was the concourfe of Englilh and French nobility, &c. 
then at Genoa for that end ; when, in a fleet of three hundred gallies, and one hundred tranf- 
ports, were embarked fourteen thoufand French and Englilh, twelve thoufand Genoefe 
archers, and eight thoufand other foldiers : yet, fays the Genoefe author, Baptifta Burgus, 

“ our annals, .as they are accuflomed, tell the truth, and reduce the number to twenty great 
6 c tranfports, and forty gallies.” A very great redu&ion indeed ; and probably the account 
of the land-forces required a proportionable diminution. The Venetians alfo, though then 
at war with Genoa, for a while fufpended their anger, and, joined rin this expedition. The 
iffue of which, in Ihort, according to Burgus, was, that the King of Tifh 3 $. was compelled to 
reftore all the Chriftian* captives, and to pay ten thoufand gold crowns, or, as others fay, ducats. 

It is well known, that the capital towns of the Netherlands had anciently a very great fway 
in the government of that country, fo that their Princes could not, without their confent, 
make .war, or even lay on new taxes, for the maintenance of military forces. Of this De 
Witt, fm his Intereft of Holland,, part ii. chap. 3, gives a ftriking inllance in this year; when 
Duke Albert of Bavaria, Earl of Holland, Zealand, &c. brought thofe provinces, without the 
confent of the two towns of Dort .and Zirikzee, into a war with England. In that war the 
Englilh took many Netherland Ihips coming from Rochelle with wine ; at the fame time not 
only releafing all the fhips which belonged to Do# and Zirikzee, but aftually brought their 
other prizes to thofe two ports to be fold, becaufe they had not confented to that war. On 
this fame principle alfo was founded the treaty long after made between England and the Ne- 
therlands, called by the latter by way of eminence Intercurfus Magnus > in the year 1495, So, in 
dfea* thefc towns were, even more than at prefent, a fort of feparate republics joined in a 
federal union. They even had anciently a right, independent of the approbation of their 
Earls, to entertain military troops in their, pay; neither, according to our faid authentic author, 
were their town Councils under any oath to their prince; and it was purely from differences 
which arofe amongfl themfelves, that their princes ufurped and acquired the nomination of 
their ma gift rates. * 

590 John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancailer, returned in this year from Spain, “ where he had 
46 made fo great a progrefs ” toward his conqueft of Caftile, .claimed in right of his wife, 
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1390 daughter of Peter the Cruel, as obliged John I. King of Caflile, to make a treaty with him 
for his relinquifhing his faid claim, promifing to pay him fix hundred thoufand livres, and a 
yearly penfion of forty thoufand, during the life of him and his duchefs *” which fain was 
then equal to ten thoufand pounds flerling. 

In this year we learn, in part, the antiquity of two forts or fpecies of the Englifh woollen 
nianufafture, viz. of Kendal coarfe cloth, and of the fine plain cloths of the weftern counties. 

’ * The Kendal cloth is mentioned in an aft of Parliament, cap, 10. of the thirteenth of King 
ttichard II. together with a coarfe cloth of Weftmoreland, and other parts, named cogg-ware, 
as not fubjeft to the flatute of affize of lengths and breadths. And, cap. 1 1. the plain cloths 
of the counties of Somerfet, Dorfet, Briflol, and Gloucefier, are mentioned ; to which fine 
cloths, befides the aulneger’s feal, the weavers and fullers were thereby obliged to put their 
feals alfo. And the following year, or the fourteenth of Richard II. there is a flatute, cap. x* 
direfting that Guildford cloths fhall not be fold before they be fulled and dreffed. It was pro- 
bably the vicinity*of fuch places as Guildford .to London, where provifions grew too dear for 
the manufacturers, which obliged them to remove further off, both weflward and northward. 
Thefe, and other afts, teftify the great progrefs of our woollen manufafture at this time/ 

Yet the author of a Plan of the Englifh Commerce, publifhed in oftavo, in the year 1728, 
was fo ignorant of this material part of commercial hiftory, as to affirm, in p. 126, “ That 
u King Henry VII. was the firfl prince who put the Englifh upon the thoughts of mamafac- 
turing their own wool.” 

The Scotilh filver coins further degenerating from their' original equality with thofe of the 
fame denomination in England, the Englifh Parliament, in this fame year, was obliged* 
cap. 12. to enaft, “ That a Scotifh groat fhould paTs in England but for two-pence, and a 
Scotilh penny for an Englifh <naill,” that is, an halfpenny; 46 and the Scotifli mail!, or half- 
, penny, fhould pafs but for an Englifh farthing. And that - in cafe the Scotifh money fhall 
hereafter be further diminifhed, its value in England fhall be proportionably reduced,— 
<{ Commiffions, moreover, were hereby direfted to make an enquiry throughout the realm, 
£C who they were who have fent Englifh money into Scotland, to be there coined into Sco- 
Ci tifli money, to the prejudice and damage of the King and kingdom/* 

By a flatute of the fourteenth of King Richard II. cap. x. the flapie for Englifh merchan- 
dize was again removed from Calais to the feveral towns in England, as direfted by the 
flatute of the flapie, in the twenty-feventh year of King Edward III. By this law like wife* 
all foreign merchants, bringing merchandize into England, were again obliged- to buy to the 
amount of half of the value of their fai#l merchandize in Englifh wool, leather, lead, tin, but- 
ter, cheefe, cloths, &c. being only a confirmation of part of the aft of King Edward III. 

Several caufes had by this time concurred gradually to eclipfe the glory of the once £0 highly 
renowned republic of Genoa ; particularly, under this year, their hifloriographer De Mailly* 
relates, u That from the violent contells between her old and new nobles, and between the 
M nobility and plebeians, her anient fplendour was much decayed, and her maritime com- 
c£ merce almoft entirely abandoned ; having, moreover, no longer any powerful armies on 
“ foot, flic was become To feeble and contemptible, that feveral of her own nobles had now 
u ufurped the fovereignty of furtdry places in her ancient dominions; fuch, for infiance, as 
“ the Grimaldi family did of Monaco, the Interiani of Portoveneri, &c. 

By this tithe the Englifh merchants trading to, and refiding in the ports of Pruflla, and in 
other of the Hans -towns, were become fo numerous, and their commerce £0 confiderable* 

• ‘ “ that 
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1.390 44 that King Richard II. at their requeft, confirmed the elefiion which the community of 
44 thofe merchants had before made, of John Bebys, a merchant of London* to be governor of 
4C all the merchants of England in the lands, places, and dominions therein named. Hereby 
a alfo granting them power to meet annually, and eleft a governor to fucceed him who was 
u fo the preceding year ; giving the faid refpe&ive governor full power, as much as in him, 
« 4 the King lies, either of himfelf, or deputies, to govern the faid merchants, and to do fpeedy 
te juftice to them in all differences, and for reftifying all difputes : alfo for obtaining redrefs 
** of all grievances and wrongs which may be done to the faid Englifh merchants by any of 
u the merchants and people of the faid places and countries, according to the power and pri- 
54 vileges granted, or hereafter to be granted, by the Great Mailer of Pruffia.” This office of 
governor, very nearly anfwered to the more modem name of conful, whom we and other na- 
tions appoint to watch over their commercial interefts in foreign ports. 

Although the King, in this record, mentions no privileges granted to his fab] efts by the 
Hanfeatic Society ; yet, as the great mafter^of Prnflia was perpetually^ head and protestor of 
that confederacy, we may fuppofe the privileges of the Englifh at the Han§r Towns to have 
been tacitly implied herein. Thus our Englifh merchants gradually increafed their commerce 
in the ports of the Baltic Sea, and thereby, as it were, infenfibly gained much of the ancient 
, commerce of the Hans Towns in thofe parts, who had, for fome ages, engrqffed it entirely to 
themfelves. 

By a ftatute of the fifteenth of Richard ILcap, vi. which may be called a new aft of navi- 
gation, 44 all Englifh merchants were bound to fffeht only in Englifh fhips, and not foreign - 
44 ers fhips ; provided the owners of the Englifnmips take reafonabLe gains for the freight of 
44 .the fame.” * * 

The clerk of the market of the King’s Houfe had been, by feveral former laws, direfted to 
fee that .all falfe weights and meafures fhould be deffcoyed, £nd juft ones fealed by him alone. 
.By a ftatute likewife-of this thirteenth of Richard II. cap. iv. the fame was confirmed. Yet 
, even by this ftatute It appears, that this officer had oftentimes exceeded the bounds of juftice ; 

* and therefore he is thereby forbidden to take any extravagant fines, or to ride with above fix 
horfes ; and he was to be fined if he tranfgrefled againft the laws. This office had, in thofe 
'times/ been z very lucrative employment, but proved often very grievous and vexatious to the 
people. It was ufed, for a long courfe of years, to be farmed throughout the kingdom for 
large futns, which were reimburfed to the purchafers by grievous exaftions on the people. 
Wherefore -by an aft of the fixteenth of King Charles I. cap. xix. this officer was in future 
; limited to execute his office only within the verge^of the court; and every where elfe the buli- 
nefs of regulating weights and meafures was committed to the legal magiftrates. In the reign 
„ of his late Majefty King George I. a perfon who enjoyed that office by patent, attempted 
legally to regain its ancient great prerogatives ; but was call at law. 

The Tunifians were fo formidable at this time, that they robbed throughout all the Me- 
.diterranean Sea. Whereupon, fays Thomas, in his Hiftory of Italy, printed in 1561, p. 176, 
4to, the Genoefe and other ftates joined in requefting King Charles VI. of France, to make 
ran attempt .on the King of Tunis. Whereupon that King feat the Duke of Bourbon, who 
.brought great forces, as well of France as of the aid fent him from England, and the Genoefe 
joined with forty gallics and twenty fhips. So that the King of Tunis was compelled to re- 
ieafe all the Chriftian flaves, to pay ten thoufand ducats, and to promife to rob no more on 
: the feas* The Genoefe hiftorlaas give great applaufe to the Englifh archers, who, at landing, 

obliged 
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1390 obliged the Moors to retreat, enabling, by their prowefs, the reft of* the Chriftian army to 
land fecurely. But this is, moft probably, the very fame expedition which we have exhibited 
under the year 1389, though with fome little variation. 

1391 Under this year, we have a teftimony of the rate or expence of living, taken from a record 
in the feventh volume of the Fcedera, p. 695, in the following appointments of King Richard 
lid’s confeffor, who was the Bifhop of St. Afaph, and by his office was obliged “ conftantly 
fiC to remain about the King’s perfon for the benefit and health of his foul.” 

Firft, cc for the maintenance of himfelf and his affiftant, (fociifui) and of his 
iC men and fervants within our palace, and of four horfes and one hackney, 

<c ( unius hakenei) three {hillings per day, or fifty-four pounds twelve {hillings 
i( yearly.” Here he reckons only three hundred and fixty-four days in the 
year, but does not exprefs the number of his men and fervants. £, 54 12 a 

Secondly, 4 c for the wages of four boys or young men, to look after the faid 
46 horfes, at one*penny halfpenny each, pe£ day, or three pence three farthings 

of our money,” * - - - 926 

Thirdly, “ for other fm all neceffaries,” - - - * 5 16 o 

Total 69 10 6 

Now although this fum reduced into our money, by valuing their penny at two pence half- 
penny of the prefent times, amounts to one hundred and feventy-three pounds fixteen {hillings 
and three-pence, and fuppofing that all neceffaries were then ftill at or about five times as 
cheap as in our days, this confeffor, with all his fervants and horfes, coft the crown as much 
as would be in our days equal to three hundred and forty-feven pounds twelve {hillings and 
fix-pence of our money yearly, 

N. B. The very fame allowances, and in the felf fame words, are made ufe of by King 
Henry V. to his confeffor, in the year 1413. 

The fiatute of the fourteenth of King Richard II. cap. ii confirmed by the eleventh of King 
Henry IV. cap. vili, directs, “ that upon every exchange made by merchants to the court of 
u Rome or elfewhere, they fhall be bound in Chancery, within three months after, to buy 
fic merchandize of the ftaple ; fuch as wool, leather, lead, tin, cheefe, butter, cloth, &c. tor 
u the value thereof. But by the ninth of King Henry V. cap. ix. they were allowed nine 
ct months.” Thefe fort of laws fhew how little they underftood the true nature of commerce 
in thofe times. 

About this time, playing cards w%re firft invented in France, for the diversion of their 
King, Charles VI. fallen into a melancholy difpofition. This invention, in appearance fo 
trifling, has fince proved a confiderable article of commerce in every country of Europe, 
though, without doubt, play is too much in ufe, and has often done much hurt to perfons 
and families amongft the lower as well as the higher claffes of people. 

By a ftatute of this fourteenth year of King Richard IL cap. ix. it is eoafted., that mer- 
* 4 chant-ftrangers repairing into the realm of England, {hall be well, courteoufly, and right- 
, 46 fully ufed and governed in the faid realm, to the intent that they {hall have the greater 
45 courage to repair unto the fame,” This ftatute but too plainly implies that foreign mer- 
chants had been ill-treated In England ; of which there were many inftances in preceding 
times. - 

Vol. L ’ 3 C ■ ’ 1 ' We 
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1391 We have elfetyhere obferved, that the free ftates of Italy were undoubtedly the earlieH of 
any part of the old wefiern empire who commenced the revival of maritime commerce after its 
overthrow, and were likewife by much the earlieft ill the improvement of rich manufa&ures, 
and in the poffefficn of many other fine materials for commerce, with which they long fug- 
plied other nations, and even the courts of Princes with their moft fuperb ornaments. In 
vol. vii. p. 699, of the Foedera, we have 44 a precept of King Richard II. of England, to the 
44 collectors of his cuftoms in the port of London, to permit Bartholomew Lombard, amer- 
44 chant of Lucca, to import, cuftom free, two crowns of gold, fet with precious Hones; and 
44 for Lewis Daporte, another Lucca merchant, to Import a certain chamber,” i. e. a cham- 
ber’s furniture, 44 of cloth of gold andfilk, to be fold to the King, or to any others that cant 

4 4 buy them ” 

This, as well as the crowns, was undoubtedly for the King’s proper ufe, though exprefled' 
as above; he being extremely expenfive and profufe in his apparel and houfhold. 

In this year, King Richard II, direfls a fret of fhips to be fitted otft for conducting his 
uncle,, the Duke of Gloucefter, with a great retinue, to Pruffia, in order to* treat of certain 
points with the Great Mailer of the Teutonic Order. Yet it does not appear that fuch 
voyage was actually accomplifhed, though thus related in the Foedera, vol. vii. p. 705. 

At this time the humour of fuppreffing all manner of ufe or intereft for money, then al- 
ways termed ufury, feems to have run high. In Sir Robert Cotton’s Abridgment of the Re- 
cords in the Tower, p. 339, the Houfe of Commons, in this fourteenth year of Richard II. 
pray the King, 44 that againH the horrible vice of ufury,” then alfo termed fchefes, 44 prac- 
44 tifed as well by the clergy as laity, the order made by John Notte, late Mayor of London, 

44 may be executed throughout the. realm.” We do not recoiled! that any of the furveys of 
London have taken notice of this order of that Mayor, ' * 

The firft mention we meet with of the Orphans Fund of the city of London is in this year, 
in Knighton’s Chronicle; who relates, that a great dearth of provifions happening, the 
Mayor took two thoufand marks out of the Orphans Fund for purchafing of corn from be- 
yond fea for the benefit of the poor; wheat being at fixteen fhiliings and eight pence the quar- 
ter, w filch would go as far as about five pounds of our money, and to that fum twenty-four 
aldermen added each twenty pounds for the fame charitable purpofe. 

About this time the - famous warrior, Sir Robert Knollys, who, in the reign of Khlg Ed- 
wafd IIL had fignalized himfelf very much in the wars of Guienne, 'built, at his .own expence, 
that noble and beautiful Hone bridge over the river Medway at Rochelle r, as it appears at pre- 
fent. Which bridge, compared with that of London acrofs the Thames into Southwark, 
eminently fhews the great improvement made in that kind of archite&ure between the year 
1212, when London Bridge was finifhed, and the prefent year 1391. 

1392 , The city of London fell, at this time, under the difpleafure of King Richard II. and his 
Council, under pretence of certain mifdemcanors and tranfgreffions ; but the true ground of 
the royal anger was, that the citizens refufed to advance that King loans of money to fupport 
his enormous extravagance in living, &c. He is laid to have maintained daily in his palace 
fix thoufand perfons ; in his kitchen alone three hundred, and a proportionable number in his 
Queen’s apartment : others make his houfhold amount to ten thoufand perfons ; and all au- 
thors agree that he kept the moft fplendid court of any Englifh King fince the conqueft ; even 
his inferior fervants were richly clad ; fo that the mfe&ion of extravagance fpread amongft all 
the people, and In the end brought on this King’s ruin. We fee, therefore, in vol. vii. p. 
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1392 735 of the Feed era, that Richard fufpended the magiftrates of London from their offices, and 
fined them in three thoufand marks, and the city in fo large a fum as one hundred thoufand 
pounds. Yet, in the fame year, he reftored the magiftrates, and forgave both tfaefe maids* 
on condition of the city’s paying him ten thoufand pounds in lieu of all demands"; which fum 
was aftually paid by the city, as appears by that King’s acquittance in the fame feventh vo- 
lume, p. 739. The city alfo prefented that King at this time with two - golden crowns ; (the 
Tame probably which had been imported from Lucca in the preceding year) and in return for 
tfaefe coftly prefents, &c. Richard, to gratify the city in their conftant ill-judged averfion to 
merchant-ft rangers, repealed their chief privileges, depriving them of the liberty of felling 
any kind of merchandize excepting provifions ; which, however, they were only to fell by 
wholefale, but not by retail, and only to Englifh fubjefts. 

In this year, according to moil authors, the J-ews were baniihed out of the German empire” 
being accufed, a» in other Chriftian countries, of many enormous crimes. Although it is 
juftly fufpefted that their crimes were much exaggerated* if not totally forged, by the fury of 
the clergy againft them in that country as well as elfewhere. 

s 393 The filver coins of England being at this time much melted down and other wife diminife- 
ea, and the Scotifh coins ftill further degenerating, the Englifh Parliament, in this feven- 
teenth year of King Richard II. confirmed, by an aft, cap. i. a former law of the ninth of 
Edward IIL not only againft melting down the filver pence, halfpence, and farthings, by gold- 
fmlths and others for making of plate, &c. and alfo of the new groats and half groats, but 
cnafted further, “ That no gold nor filver coins of Scotland, nor of other lands beyond fea,. 
“ fhail hereafter run in any manner of payment within the realm of England, but fhall be, 
brought to the mint, ther$ to be molten into the coin of England. And that no man fhall 
<c fend any Englifh money into Scotland to change the fame for Scotifh money, upon pain of 
<c forfeiture, Imprisonment, fine, &c.” And this is the firft time that a total prohibition was 
cnafted of the Scotifh coins circulating in England. 

It feems as if there was fome ground for the loud complaints made by the Grand Mafter of 
die Teutonic Order in Pruffia, concerning the grievances and injuries which all his merchants 
of Pruffia, &c. then fuffered in England, “ contrary, 5 ’ fays the faid Grand Mailer, in his 
letter to King Richard II. “ to the privileges and immunities granted to them, with the reft 
C{ of the merchants of Germany, by his royal pred eceflo rs ; and therefore requefting £ fpeedy 
<c redrefs thereof, as the Englifh merchants of Pruffia enjoyed all poffible freedom in their 
ic commerce, agreeable to ftipulation%” Foedera, vol. vii. p, 743. 

It is to be feared, that thofe hardfhips proceeded from the averfion which our trading cor- 
porations, and the fea ports alfo, too generally, but 1110ft unadvifedly teftlfied, againft foreign- 
ers trading to or refiding with them. What thofe grievances were, does not now, however, 
particularly appear by this record. 

‘ In the feventh volume, p. 744, of the Foedera, it alfo appears, a That; King Richard IL : 
44 of England, did this year lend to the famous Margaret Queen *of Norway, Sweden, and; 
iC Denmark, the ufe of three large fhips of war, belonging to the port of Lynn in Norfolk,' 
** for fupporting and affifting her againft the repeated infults of her enemies; fee obliging her- 
4i felf to make fatisfaftion to the proprietors of the faid feips for the ufe of them.” : 

Thus thofe northern nations which were formerly fo terrible, and who, within the compafs 
of the four laft centuries had overawed, ravaged, and at length abfolutely conquered England 
with their numerous fleets, are now already neceffitated.to have recourfe to Englifh Shipping 
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3393 for their own fafety. The enemies Queen Margaret here means were the Hans-towns, at 
this time very potent at fea. 

In the very next page of volume vii. we find King Richard II. granting a licence to John 
Duke of Bretagne, to export the following merchandize cuftom free, viz. 

u One cloth and fifteen ells of fcarlet— Nine cloths of divers colours — One piece of canvas 
4f for a woolfack, (pro ferplarh ) — Fifteen ells of blanket, and fifteen ells of black,” blanket- 
here and in other places, in .thofe times, probably means only a coarfer kind of undreffednvhite 
cloth — u Sixteen faddles — Ten cloth facks — Two pair of coffres, ( coffrarum ) — Three butts 
46 of Malmefey wine— Two bows, and three, dozen of arrows — Two pair of trapps, (de 
u trappis ) — Nine pair of bottles, (botellorum ) — One hundred and thirty-two pounds of fugar, 

“ (de zucurio )— Fifty grclings, and fifty lings, three barrels of white herrings,” this is an- 
other proof, befides thofe of 1310 and 1338, of falted white herrings being known and in ufe 
before Buckelem’s fuppofed invention of pickling them, “ and four* of red herrings— One 
“ hundred and fifty ftock-fifh — Twelve brafs -kettles, and twelve brafs chafing-difhes— Six 
patels of gold-leaf— Two lebeks — Fourteen bayles — Two {lands for candleftjcks— One bed 
46 of white and green, with curtains, &c.— And one alabafter image of St. Michael.” 

Thefe things, though but trifling in themfelves, neverthelefs ferve, in fome degree, to fhew 
the ftate of commerce and manufaftures in thofe times. 

About this time, King Richard II. finilhed the rebuilding of the prefent great and noble hall 
at his palace of Weftmi after, which had been firlt built in the year 1097, by King. William 
Rufus ; by which {lately edifice fome judgment may be formed of the tafte of this age in archi- 
tefture, as well as of Richard's grear; magnificence. 

In this year, a private adventurer from the coaft of Bifeay, landed on one of the Canary 
Ifles, and firft fully difeovered them ail. Whereupon Henry King of Caftile, referving to 
himfeif, andliis fucceffors, the fuperiority of thofe ifles, bellowed them on one John de Be- 
thancourt, a Frenchman, who made fome improvements on them, and had for a while the 
fplendid title of King thereof bellowed on him. He was fucceeded by one Menault, another 
Frenchman, who fold his right to one Ferdinand Perez of Seville, whofe pollerity held thofe 
Hands till the reign of King Ferdinand and Queen Ifabella, when they reverted to the crown 
of Spain. 

\ After feveral regulations made by fundry laws in this and the preceding reign, in relation to 
the breadths, ‘lengths, &c. of Englifli-made woollen cloths, and for afeertaining the aulneger’s 
duty, an aft paffed in this fame year, being the Seventeenth year of King Richard II. cap. 2. 
44 Granting leave for every one to make and fell cloths, and kerfeys of fuch lengths and 
4< breadths as they {hall think fit, paying only the auinage fubfidy, and other duties. But 
“ none {hall put cloths to fale before they be meafured and fealed by the King’s aulneger ; and 
u none fhall put any deceitful mixture in the kerfeys.” * . , ' 

In cap. 3. it was enafted, 44 That bolts of Angle wo riled might be exported any where, on 
paying the ufual cuftoms, but without paying the duties of Calais. But no double worfteds, 
** nor half double, nor worileds-ray, nor motley, {hall be carried out.” This aft plainly 
{hews we were now become very confiderable in the exportation of our woollen manufafture. 

1394 In this year, the Jews in Spain being accufed of notorious frauds and extortions, by which 
they gricvoufly abufed the people, we find in Campbell’s Hlftory of - the Balearic Hands* 
p. 234-5, that they were putto the fword all over the continent of Spain, and their habitations 
plundered; and an equally rigorous feverity was pr&ftsfed, in the fame year, on the Jews of 
the Hand of Majorca. 
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In this year, according to Werdenhagen’s fecond volume, p. 366, of his Tra&atus de Re- 
bufpublicis Hanfeaticis, the great herring-fifhery on the coaft of Schonen, which had hitherto 
been fo much frequented by the Hanfeatics, &c. was totally interrupted by the boldnefs of the 
pirates, who at this time grievoufly infefted the Baltic fhores* 

In the feventh volume, p.788, of the Fcedera, we find the herrings had, in this year, re- 
forted in great quantities to the Britifh eaftern fhores : for King Richard IL iffued his pro- 
clamation, importing, “ That whereas the preceding had been a very bad year for the her- 
65 ring-fifnlng of many countries, fo that foreigners, for their own private gain, reforted with 
“ their fiiips, calks, fait, and other implements, to the port of Whitby in Yorkshire, where 

they bought up, falted, and barrelled fome of the herrings, and of others they made red- 
Ci herrings ; carrying them all home to their own countries, to the great damage of the Englifh 
u people, and particularly of the laid town of Whitby : the King therefore direils the bai- 
“ lifFs of the liberty of St. Hilda’s church at Whitby, to prevent all foreigners who do not- 
“ confiantlj- refide there, from buying up of herrings.” 

Although there be no other port or place named in this record but Whitby, it is, however 
reafonable to prefume, that this proclamation was either then intended to be general, or was 
afterwards made fo ; and it feems at beft but a Ihort-fighted regulation, if tending to put fo- 
reigners on fupplying themfelves elfewhere ; and a fign that there was either a fcarcity of pro- 
vifions then in England, or elfe, perhaps, and which is more laudable, that no herrings fliouid 
be exported but in Englifh fhipping. 

Although we have at feveral former periods treated of the maritime fervice which the Cinque 
Ports owed to the crown of England by their various charters of privileges, yet in the 
feventh volume, p. ,784, of the Fcedera, we have another authentic, as well as a more dif- 
tinft and particular view of their fervice to the crown, than any we have met with. elfewhere, 
It is a mandate from King Richard II. in the year 1394, to John Beauchamp, (De Bell 
CampoJ Conftabie of Dover Cattle, and Warden of the Cinque Ports, fignifying, “ That 
u whereas our Barons of the Cinque Ports owe us the following annual fervice when required 
<c viz. That the faici ports and their members fliall, upon forty days notice, fit out and fup 

ply us with fifteen well-armed Ihips, each, having a matter and twenty men, which fliall, a 
i& their cofts, fail to the place we fhalL appoint, and fhall remain there fifteen days at thei 
“ own cofts ; which time being elapfed, the faid ihips and men fhall be at our proper charge 
** and pay, fo long as we fhall have need of them, viz. . 

1. “ The matter of each fhip fhall have fixpence,. or fifteen-pence of our money, per day, 

2. “ The conftabie, the like wages, who probably was direftor in an 'engagement. ; 

3. “ Each of the other men, threepence, or fevenpence halfpenny of our money, per day. 

“ As by the tenour of the charters of liberties granted by our predecelfers, and which w 

€i have confirmed to them* 

“ And as we have ordained a great naval armament for our prefent voyage to Ireland, 
there being then a rebellion of the natives of Ireland, u we therefore dtfeft the faid Cinqf 

Port Ihips to attend u$ at Briflol.” 

Yet, in p. 789, we find the general rendezvous of the King’s fleet was to be at Milfori 
haven. 

We again find the identical form of an order, in the year 13.96, upon this King’s going ft 
France : in which neither the burthen or tonnage of the Cinque Port Ihips is fpecified ; bi 
with refpefl: to the Ihips from the other ports of England, tbdy were all to be Ihips of ciglr 
f ton 
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1 394 tons, smd upwards* And m none of tlie fummonfes or ma.nds.tes to tlie Cinque Poi ts ? is tneie 
any allowance fpecified for the freight of their fhips ; from which circumftance it is evident, 
that the fhips were to be fupplied to the crown gratis, at leaft till the expiration of the fifteen 
days already mentioned. 

Once for all, we fhall here alfo obferve, that in all fuch orders or mandates for naval arma- 
ments, not only to the Cinque Ports, but to all the other ports of the kingdom of England, 
the King’s commands were to be abfolutely obeyed, under pain of imprifomnent and fine*, and 
even to be deemed guilty of rebellion. 

S395 King Richard IL in vol. vii. p. 804, of the Fcedera, now fending his ambaffadors to de- 
mand Ifabella, the eldefl daughter of Charles the Sixth of France, in marriage, “ Inflrufts 
them 66 to demand For her portion two millions of franks,” or livres ; which at their then 
value of three fhillings and fourpence fleriing each, was three hundred and thirty three thou- 
fand three hundred and thirty-three pounds fix fhillings and eightpenpe fleriing, “ but they 
were peremptorily to infill on one million and a half of franks,” or two hundred and fifty 
“ thoufand pounds fleriing, “ and he inftrufts them to offer ten thoufand marks yearly in 
tfC land for her dowry.” The King making a demand of fuch large fums, though not ob- 
tained, tends to prove, that it was even then thought reafo liable and practicable for France to 
give him : and this fhews the great increafe of money in Europe in about the fpace of one cen- 
tury paft. <c Yet, at length,” as it appears in p. 873, “ in the following year, 1396, the faid 
■ cs> ‘Princefs’s portion was fixed at eight hundred thoufand franks,” being one hundred and 
thirty-three thoufand three .hunched and thirty-three pounds fix ihillings and eightpence fler- 
ling, u three hundred thoufand to bo-paid down, and ten thoufand yearly of the remainder.— 
«« And King Richard obliged himfelf to fettle twenty thoufand nobles Englifh,” L e . ten 
** thoufand marks, “ yearly on Ifabella : — A truce /or twenty-five years being at the fame 
time concluded between England and France.” 

As the coins of Scotland had, by this time, - been gradually coined confiderably lefs in va- 
lue, but ftill keeping up the denominations of Englifh fleriing money, we cannot abfolutely 
determine the precife meaning of the words fleriing money of Scotland, mentioned in Skene’s 
Regiam Majeflatem, under the word Jlcrlingus . It is a deed of mortgage of Walter Lord Ral« 

, " Aon, Vifcount of Perth, to Robert Earl of Fife and Menteith, of a barony, “ for two hun- 
dred marks fleriing .of Scotifh money:” (pro du cent is march Jierlingorum moncta Scotia) 
unlefs it was/ntended to be the value of two hundred marks Englifh or fleriing by weight, to 
be paid in Scotiih money : oreHeby jlerlingoriim ^ might only be intended to mean the true 
and legal money of Scotland. 

in this fame year the renowned Queen Margaret brought about the famous union of Cal- 
mar, or rather the ratification of it, by procuring herfelf to be recognized fovereign Queen of 
all the three kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. Yet notwithflanding that appa- 
rent formidable union, the .commercial fociety of the Hanfeatic League alone proved "fre- 
quently an overmatch for her ; obliging her to deliver' into their hands King Albert and his 
fon, whom fhe had made prifoners ; and alfo to give up into their pofTeffion the cities of 
Stockholm and C&lmar: but the cities of Lubeck, Hamburg, Dantzick, Thorne, Elbing, 
Straelfund, Stetin, and Campen* bound themfelves to her in fixty thoufand marks of fine fil- 
wer, that King Albert fhould, in three years time, refign the whole kingdom of Sweden to 
her. As a proof of her inferiority, fhe had, as already related, borrowed three fhips>of war 
from our King JUchard II. Indeed* the Hans League had* in thofe day v more and better 
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1395 {hipping, and much more money and wealth, than all thofe three kingdoms together ; having, 
at this period, aimed entirely engroffed the whole commerce of the north, as well as much of 

«. the fifhery : Sweden and Norway, In thofe times, being laid to have had none but copper and 
iron money ; and Denmark owed all her filver money to her correfpondence with Lubeck, 
and other Hans-towns, whofe fleets were, at this time, become fo formidable, as to flrike 
terror into the neighbouring potentates. 

In this fame year, according to feme authors, the ifland of Madeira was accidentally difeo- 
vered by one Macham, an Englifhman, driven thither by a dorm, which has often been the 
caufe of new difeoveries, in a voyage to Spain. He and a woman, whom he had Helen, or 
brought away with him from England, being left there by the fhip ; and Hie dying, he found 
means to frame a fmall boat, in which he got to the coaft of Africa, and from thence to Spain; 
and upon his information a number of Caftilians and French re-difeovered this ifle, and fet- 
tled upon it. 

In this eighteenth year of King Richard TR in 1395, the coins of England Hood thus : — 

A pound weight of gold, of the old flandard, was coined into forty -five gold nobles, of fix 
fhillings and eightpence each, or fifteen pounds value in filver : and a pound weight of filver,' 
of the old flerling, was coined into feventy-five real groats, or twenty-five nominal (hillings, 
or three hundred real pence : fo that the penny, half-groat, and groat, were, by this coinage, 
two times and two -fifths the weight and value of our own modern filver money, and the no- 
minal (hilling, in accounting, (there being as yet no filver coin higher than a groat, or four- 
pence, nor till one hundred and ten years after this time) was worth two times and two-fifths 
of our modem real (hilling, or two (hillings and fourpence three-farthings, and one fifth part 
of a farthing, or near two (hillings and fivepence. So that when we read, that at this time, a 
workman had twopence per day for his wages, he had as much filver in the faid twopence as is 
contained in our fourpence three-farthings and one-fifth of a farthing, or nearly fivepence. And 
when we read, that the neceflaries of life, as corn, fiefh-meat, beer, cloathing, &c. were, in 
this year, to be had (comparing our (hilling or penny with theirs ) at near one-fifth part of 
what we pay in our days, it follows, that the faid workman’s twopence per day, could then 
go as far as tenpence can do in the times wherein we live. * , 

1396 We have obferved, under the year 1390, how much the famous republic of Genoa was fal- • 
len from its prifiine grandeur, power, and commerce, through the prevalence of faftion jvithin ' 
her own bowels ; fo that feveral of her nobility had ufurped the fovereignty of particular parts 
of her territory. Thofe divifions dill increafing, the republic became fo greatly enfeebled, as 
to be unable to (land on her own independent foundation, and therefore found hcrfelf obliged 
to requeft the prote&ion of, and, in confluence, was fubjeft to^ Charles VI. the French 
King, in 1396? and fo remained till the year 1411 ; when the French, not having the fame 
view’s as in our days, being deflitute of any confiderable naval flrength, and finding themfelves 
aifo bbligcd to keep up a great land-army in Italy, for the keeping oftGenoa under their fob- 
jeftion, they could not fupport the expence of fuch a defign, and therefore abandoned the do- 
minion of the Genoefe, who immediately re-affumed their former independence; although they 
never fince have been able to- regain their ancient power, naval flrength, and commerce. 

Although the digging of the copper-mines of Sweden may polfibly, and probably, be of 
greater antiquity than the time we are now confidering, yet we have not met with any mention 
of them before this year 1396, in foreign hiftories ; when Mcurfius, in his Hiftoria Danica, 
lib* 5. printed at Amfterdam, in 1638, obferves, “That the northern-heroine/ Queen Mar- 
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2396 “ garet, going into Sweden, in order to fecure the fucceffion of all her three northern 
*' c crowns to her nephew Eric, amongft her other regulations ordained, that a lithe copper- 
“ mines, excepting thofe belonging to the Biftiop of Wefterofen, fhould be refiored to the 
44 kingdom.” 

« Queen Margaret, moreover, made at that time many other good regulations for the bene- 
44 fit of commerce, and of merchants and mariners : fuch as, that no tolls fhould be exafted 
fifi but at the cuflomary places ; that no ports Ihould be frequented but fuch as ufualiy were 
44 reforted to; and that all poffible affiftance fhould be afforded to merchant-ftrangers, 
44 and to mariners, in cafes of fhipwrecks, See." And this is the firft time we meet with any 
thing memorable relating to the Swedifh commerce, which, in thofe times, was undoubtedly 
very inconfiderable ; Schonen, one of the fineft of its prefent provinces, being then, and long 
after, in poffeffion, and deemed a part of the kingdom of Denmark. 

1397 The Netherland hiftorians, and our Dr. Heylin, &c. relate, that in this year, William 
Buckelem, (or Beukelens) of the ifle of BiCrvliet, near Sluys in Flanders, died, to whom all 
the Netherlander, as well as the great Penfionary De Witt, in his Intereft of Holland, aferibe 
the invention of the prefent method of gilling and pickling of herrings in calks or barrels, 
fays Louis Guicciardini, according to the prefent method. Of this the Netherlander were 
always fo fully perfuaded, that their countryman, the famous Emperor Charles V. went on pur- 
pofe to Biervliet, to view the monument ereCted there to Buckelem’s memory. Huet, Bilhop 
of Avranches, in his Memoirs of the Dutch Commerce, if he was the real author of that 
work, thinks 44 this invention was about the year 1400, and that the towns of Bruges and 
44 Sluys were the principal places whence the Flemings carried on this herring trade with fo- 
44 reigners ; Sluys, the proper port of Bruges, having then a fine harbour, capable of receiving 
44 five hundred fail of Blips, and was then continually crowed with Blips from all nations ; by 
44 which trade, and their great woollen manufacture, the Netherlands began, from this time, 
44 to edipfe the glory of the Hans-towns, and Bruges became a place of more wealth and com- 
44 merce than any place had been before in Europe.” 

We have thought proper to give this account of the claim of the Netherlanders to this very 
ufeful method of pickling of herrings : yet, that the eaft coafts of England and Scotland, and 
efpecially Yarmouth, and the ports of its neighbourhood, were very early in the herring fifhing, 
has been made apparent in the preceding part of this work. Madox alfo, in his Fiona Burgi, 
cap. xi. fed. i. p, 233, under the year 1125, fays, that the town of Dunwich, an ancient fifth ng 
port in Suffolk, accounted to the King for its yearly fee-farm, viz. one hundred and twenty 
pounds and one mark, and twenty-four thoufand herrings ; viz,' twelve thoufand for the 
Monks of Eye in Suffolk, and twelve thoufand for the Monks of Ely. Even France, in 
the year 1270, feems to have had a confiderable herring fifhery, (though probably not on their 
own coafts) or, at leaft dealt largely in them, fince Mezerai obferves, that their King, St. 
Louis, who died in that year, did, amongft other a£ts of charity, diftribute in every time of 
Lent, fixty-eight thoufand herrings to the monafteries, hofpitals, and other poor people. At 
Yarmouth, we have already feen, that under the years 1306, 1310, 1338, 1357, and 1360, there 
was a vaft concourfe of fhips from all nations to the herring fair in that harbour ; and it ap- 
pears that thofe herrings were not only falted and dried for red herrings, but were falted and 
barrelled up wet, though probably not pickled and gilled in fo nice a manner as in our days .; 
and alfo that laws were made in England for regulating this fair at Yarmouth, long before 
the invention of Bucklem, already mentioned, who pofiibly might have learned it. from the 
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I 397F e °pl e of Yarmouth, for aught we certainly know to the contrary, although, perhaps, he might 
have further improved the art of pickling that fpecies of fi£h. 

The town, callle, and noble port of B reft had been a confide table time In the hands of Eng- 
land ; but at length we have, under this year, in the feventh volume, p. 852, of the Foedera, 
a treaty between King Richard II. and his brother in law, John Duke of Bretagne, by which 
Breft was delivered up to that Duke, upon his agreeing to pay one hundred and twenty 
thoufand franks or livres, or twenty thoufand pounds fterling to King Richard. And here we 
again fee that fix French livres was then equal to one pound fterling. 

We may here obferve, that King Richard II. continued the pra&ice of the three laft kings* 
Edward I. II. and III. of allowing penfions to foreign princes and great lords, for retaining 
them in his intereft. He, in this year, allowed one thoufand pounds fterling per annum, to 
the Duke of Bavaria, the like fum to theEledlor of Cologne', one thoufand marks to the Duke 
of Gueldres, See. fipr being his homagers, as they were then fpecioufly called, “ They oblig- 
ing themfelves to be ready to aid him with fo many men-at-arms and archers, when re- 
quired, againft all potentates whatever,” though ufually with fome fpecial exception ; as 
for inftance, the German princes always excepted their Emperors ; and this practice has con- 
tinued through later times, even to this day, though the ftile of the treaties of our times be 
fomewhat different from the above, and are generally more refined. — Foedera, vol, viii. p. 2, 
Sec. 

In this fame year, King Richard II. had recourfe to his former method of taking loans of 
his nobility, gentry, clergy, and towns, as appears in vol. viii. p. 9, &c. of the Foedera. Of 
the latter only we fhali give a lift, as It may afford us® fome probable kba of their refpedlve 
wealth at that time, vi^. 

^ [Thofe marked thus, (*) Tire in tl^e record termed Villa vel Civiias Regis de> u e. The 
King’s own demefne town or city of ]. 
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thoufand pounds. Amongft the cities and towns next after London, Briilol ftili takes the lead ; 
then follow Norwich, Lynn, Gioceiter, Salifbury, York, Lincoln, &c. in regular fucceffion. 
We may here obferve the very great alterations in the circumftances of many of thefe cities 
and towns fince this time ; concerning which, every curious reader will be beft able to judge 
of the places within his own particular knowledge. Yet it is far from being certain whether 
thefe payments were exaftly proportioned to the abilities of the refpe&ive cities and towns who 
were, called upon to make them*. 

The London hiftoriographers acquaint us, that the houfe, or magazine, named Blackwell- 
hall, in London, was firft purchafed in this year, by the Mayor and Commonalty, for a mar- 
ket houfe for the fale of woollen cloth, as it has remained ever fince. 

8 As we are now drawing towards the conclufion of the reign of that unfortunate prince, King 
Richard IX. of England, as well as. of the fourteenth century, we fhall here compendioufly re- 
mark, That in this reign, more efpeci ally from the year 1388, and in that of his immediate 
fucceffor, King Henry IV. there occur very many treaties for fettling commercial controverfies- 
between England and the then trading people of the North, viz. the Hans-towns, and the 
Mailer General of the German Knights of the Grofs, or St. Mary’s Hofpital in Pruffia ; 
wherein mention is made of many Ihips being feized on both fides, going to and coming*, 
from. Pruffia, then efteemed a part of Germany ; by which it too plainly appears, that Richard: 
XL permitted wrongs to be done to the Pruffians refiding in England ; fo that, In this year 
1398, the Mailer General of Pruffia, in a formal remonftrarice- to King Richard IL renounced 
the treaty made with him temyears before, becaufe, fays he, the Pruffians were mal- treated* in 
England* whilfl the Engliffi were well ufed in Pruffia. The principal Plans- towns with which 
we then traded were* Campeo, Lubeck, Hamburgh*. Bremen, Staden, Wifmar, Bollock,.. Strael- 
fmi 9 Gripfewald, &c. and more immediately under the above-named Mailer General of-Pruf— 
fia, were Dantzic, Elbing, Marienburg, Thorne, Koningiberg, &c. fo that the general Han-, 
featic league having before this time, been* greatly ilrengthened by the a cceffion of thePruffiam 
and Livonian ports,, as well as by many inland free cities of Germany,. &c. it was become 
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1398 formidable even to confiderable potentates ; having had, in this and the next century, many 

Iharp conflicts with the northern crowns concerning their immunities in commerce, molt of 
the particulars whereof may be feen in Werdenhagen’s two folio volumes; though they are 
now of fmall moment with refpeft to our general Commercial Hiftory* With all which towns 
both in this and the fucceeding reigns, there was a conftant and great correfpondence from 
London, Newcaftle, Scarborough, York, Norwich, Lynn, Hull, &c. for Englifh woollen 
cloths, herrings, See. long before we traded to any place on the Ihores of the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

So potent was the Hans-town of Lunenburg at this time,- whofe confequence was, according 
to Werdenhagen, occasioned by its great commerce, though it is now almoft loft in obfeurity, 
that, having befieged its Duke in his own caftle, he was forced to a coxnpofition ; and obliged 
to put three of his caftles into the hands of the befiegers, jointly with Lubeck and Hamburgh. 

The laft or lateft account we meet with, of the once famous mercantile city of Wiibuy is 
. Meurfius’s Hiftoria Danica, lib. iv. who teKs us, that Eric X. King of Denmark, &c. who 
had been aftbeiated with his aunt, Queen Margaret, attacked the ifle of Gothland, before pof- 
feffed by the Teutonic Order in Pruflia, and befieged its capital Wifbuy, whofe garrifon made 
a ftout refiftance : whereupon, the Emperor Wcnceflaus, as Prote&or of the Teutonic Order, 
brought about an amicable agreement, by which the Grand Matter of that Order was forced 
to yield that Ifland to Eric, who, on his part, obliged himfelf to pay the Grand Mailer nine 
thoufand gold nobles of England (novem mlllia aureorum Anglicarum> quos appellant vulgo mobi- 
les) for the charges of the war : But Eric’s money not being then ready, the Grand Matter 
held Gothland till yielded up by a fubfequent treaty; when it was agreed, that the ancient lea- 
gue between Denmark and that Order fhould be revived, and commerce was to be free to the 
fubjefts of both parties. / 

The above ftipulation, &c. fhews, that the Englifh gold nobles were then in as great efteem 
in thofe northern parts, as the gold florins of Florence were in the more Southern parts of .Eu- 
rope, in confequence of our early tirade to thofe northern parts. 

1399 In the eighth volume, p. 75, of Rymer’s Foedera, under the year 1399, we have King Ri- 
chard the Second’s laft will ; and as it is not only one of the firft records of this •kind to be 
found in the Foedera, but contains alio fome very remarkable particulars, we (hall here abftraft* 
a part of it. He direfts, 

“ I. His corps to be cloathed in velvet, or white fattin, and interred with a gilded crown 
and feeptre, and on his finger a ring with a precious ilone, of twenty marks value. 

“ II. He bequeaths to every Catholic, u <?. Chriftian King, a gold cup, of forty-five. pounds 
u value. 

4i III. Six thoufand marks to be fet apart for the charge of his funeral,” which were equal 
to near fifteen thoufand marks of our modern money in weight, and equivalent to the fum of 
thirty thoufand marks, or twenty thoufand pounds in contemplation of the rate of living then, 
being ftill about five times^as cheap as in our days, — “ and ten thoufand marks for rewarding 
u fuch of his fervants as are ftill not provided for fufficiently.” 

u IV- To his nephew, the Duke of Surry, ten thoufand pounds* To the Duke of Exe- 
li ter three thoufand marks. To the Earl of Wiltfhire two thoufand marks. To his kinf- 
44 man, the Duke of Albemarle (Blank) marks. Thefe, and fome others, he conftitutes his 
iifi executors, to each of whom, as fuch, he bequeaths a gold cup of twenty pounds value. 
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398 u For all which legacies, and for certain charities therein named, lie declares, he had fet 
44 apart ninety-one thoufand marks, which were lodged in certain hands therein named. 

44 As for his gold diadem fet "with gems, and all the crown jewels, he leaves them to his 
4£ fueceffor in the throne.' ” 

In this eighth volume, p. 82, of the Feeders, King Richard II. 44 direfts colleftions to bo 
44 made for the relief of Manuel, Emperor of Conftantinople, forely prefled by Bajazet (Bay- 
44 fetus ) Prince of the Turks; and in the following year, (p.174) another collection was 
4fi made for the fame purpofe,” Here we ought to obferve, that although we have already- 
taken notice of Tamerlane’s triumph over Bajazet, yet we cannot exactly anfwer for the precife 
times of Tamerlane’s conquefts : for although Bajazet afeended the Turkiili throne in 1388,, 
we cannot afeertain the precife year in which he was made prifoner by Tamerlane, though it 
m ufl: probably have been pofterior to this year 1399. 

The General Hiftory of the Turks, Moguls, and Tartars, pubiiflied at London in two oc- 
tavo volumes, in 1730, vol. ii. feft. 2. obferrves, 46 That the Tartars Began to be made fome- 
44 what known to Chriftendom by the Neftorian Millionaires, who, in the-eighth, ninth, and 
44 tenth centuries, extended their converfions very far on the fide of Tangut, &c. They gave 
46 the world a great notion of the advantages which would accrue to Chriftianity by their la- 
u bours on that million : wherefore, they magnified the power of the Tartar princes, at whofe 
u courts they had accefs, largely attributing to them empires, titles, and riches, which, as far 
u as really appears, exifted no where but in their own imaginations.” 

Some authors pretend, that in King Richard the Second’s reign, there was a rich copper 
mine difeovered at Wenlock in Shropshire, without afeertaining the precife year, nor what is 
become of it fince. 

In the fame volume, p. 95, of the Foedera, we find, that King Henry IV. who had juft: 
afeended the throne of England, bellowed the ifle of Man, formerly poffeffed by Sir William 
Scrope, knight, on Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland, with the fmall idles adjacent, to 
hold to him and his heirs, of the crown, on condition of carrying a naked fword, which this 
King firft named Lancafter, at all future coronations of the Kings of England : yet this ifland 
was foon after forfeited to the crown by the EarPs rebellion againft that King. 

In this fame eighth volume, p. 96, we fee alfo a form of Letters of Marque and Reprisals, 
granted to a private perfon, one John de Waghen, of Beverley, by King Henry IV. of Eng- 
land, againft Albert, County Palatine, Duke of Bavaria, and Earl of Holland and Zealand, 
and againfirihis fubjefts, as far as eight hundred and fifty-two gold nobles and an half, and 
twenty-two pence fterling, due to him by a merchant of Leyden, and another of Delft, on 
their written fecurities. It feems, the depofed King Richard II. had in vain folicitcd the 
Duke for payment thereof : but Henry, by a fhorter method direfts his Admirals, &c. to 
feize on all Holland and Zealand fhips and merchandize in any Englifli ports, until de Wag- 
hen be re-imburfed, with cofts and charges. 

Complaints being again made by the Englifih merchants againft the Matter General of Prof- 
fia, and the Hans -towns of Lubeck, Wifmar, Ry flock, Straelfund, Gripefwald, and their 
’ affociates, u e. the other Vandal ic Hans-towns, for injuries and Ioffes fuftained by the Englifli 
merchants there : King Henry IV. hereupon i flues a declaration, (in the faid eighth volume, 
p. 112, of the Foedera) importing, 44 That whereas the privileges and freedom of commerce 
44 granted to the German merchants iix England, Le. of the Steelyard, London, were on 
14 condition, that the Englifli fliould enjoy the like in Germany ; wherefore the faid Matter 
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« General: and the laid Hans-towns are thereby fummoned, either personally, or by deputies* 
“ to anfwer before this King and his, council for the faid injuries, and to make due fatisfaftion 
“ for the fame.” 

In this fame record it is by King Henry direftcd, “ That’ the faid merchants of the Hans- 
<c t0W ns {hall not, under pretence of their own privileges in England, fhelter the merchants 
<1 of other foreign parts, whereby the King might fuffer in his cuiioms ; otheiwife, the K ng 
« ; n council declares, that, in cafe of fuch praHices or colourings, he will abfolutely revoke 

and annul their faid charter of privileges-; which declaration the King dire&ed to be regif- 
“ tered in Chancery.” 

The art of making fine woollen cloths of many kinds being, by this time, come to a great 
degree of perfeftion in England, King Henry IV. in this firft year of his reign,^ 1399, prohi- 
bited the importation of all foreign cloth : though that prohibition was long alter this occa - 
fionally difpenfed with, according- as our princes were more or lefs favourable to the people of 
the Netherlands? • 

In the laft year of this century, by an aft of Parliament of the fecond of King Henry IV. 
cap. vi. the money of Scotland, Hill growing worfe, was put on the fame footing with the 
coins of nations beyond the fea: both being “ hereby prohibited to pafs in any payments; 
i.c as that a ft exp re lies it, to-be voided out of England, or elfe coined into Englilh mo- 

tl ney, before the- end of this year.” It feems, that much gold and fiiver coin of Scotland, 
and of the Netherlands, had, till this period, paffed current in England ; and the French re- 
cord, in the new edition of the Statutes, mentions the great lofs and deceit which, were occa- 
fioned', by longer fuffering thofe coins to pafs in payments.. 

According to the great Penfionary De Witt’s Infcreft of Holland, the breaking- in- of the 
paffage or inlet into the Texgl happened about this time : from which date the trade to the 
Baltic Sea fettled itfelf moftly at Aisfterdam, and another part of it in England. The occafion 
of Amfterdam’s obtaining fo great a lhare of that trade, was its great herring fifhery ; large 
quantities of whole fifti were taken off by the eaftern people, i. c. thofe on the Baltic Ihores, 
as well as fait ; the great herring filhery in the Baltic beginning to fail about this time. 
And in return,’ the traders of Amfterdam brought back their raw materials of iron, timber, 
hemp, flax, and copper, to be worked up for themfelves and others,, for {hip-building,. linen,. 

&C. 

The French and Scots, in this year, threatening an invafion of England, we find/ in the: 
eighth volume, p. 125, of the Foedera, that King Henry IV. held a grand-council, in order 
eftcftuaily to baffle thofe attempts, an^ to prepare for all events. Wherein, befide a tenth, 
o-iven by the clergy, and other neceffary means ufed, the following affiftance was undertaken,, 

and engaged for, by feveral perfons of quality, viz. , , , 

“ I. For land, fervice. The Earls of Northumberland and Weftmoreland, and the Sire de 

« Bergeveny, each to furnifh twenty men-at-arms, and twenty archers; the Sire da Mauley, 
« fi x men-at-arms, and twelve archers. 

“ II. For fea fervice.— T, he Earls of Warwick and Stafford, each twenty men-at-arms, and. 
« forty archers.” Men-at-arms always fought on horfeback, each being attended by three or 
four men armed on foot, and though here mentioned for fea fervice, could only be intended! 
for land fervice, either in. France or Scotland. “ The Earl of Suffolk, and the Sires de Lo- 
« Berkele, Powys, St. John, Camoys, and Burnell, each to, find, at their own coft, a. 

^ {hip fitted out with twenty men-at-arms, forty archers, and. a proper number of mariners. 
K . u The.- 
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u Tlie Sires de Fiztwater, Darcy, and Seymour, each half a fhip, with ten men at arms, and 
“ twenty archers. The Sires de Rods and De Willoughby, jointly to furnifh one ihip with 
u twenty men-at-arms, forty archers, and a fufficient number of mariners ; and befide, they 
“ engaged to be ready to ferve the King at land.” 

Although we have mentioned citizens and burgeffes occafionally fummoned to the Scotifh 
Parliament, fo early as the year 1300, yet we are of opinion, that it was not till an hundred 
years later, vis. in this year, that we firft find mention made of burgeffes permanently fitting * 
in the Parliament of Scotland, as a feparate or diftinft clafs of reprefentatives of cities, towns, 
or burghs. Their commerce was but fmall, and their cities or towns of but little wealth or 
confideration in thofe times ; fo that the reprefentatives, or commiflioners, from their refpec- 
> tive counties or (hires, were probably till now deemed fufficient to reprefent the towns alfo, 
and to take care of their interefts, 1110ft of them being, in all probability, little able to maintain 
•reprefentatives of their own body in Parliament, as is the cafe, even at prefent, with many in 
England, as well as in Scotland. Neither app we quite certain, whether thofe citizens and 
burgeffes were not fometimes omitted to be fummoned to the Scotch Parliaments in fucceed* 
kig times. 

The penalty for the unlawful giving or wearing of liveries in England, made in the firft of 
King Henry IV. cap. vii. was, in this fecond year of that King, confirmed and reinforced ; by 
which, no Lord fhouid thereafter give any livery, or fign of company, to any Knight, Efquire, 
or Yeoman, faving to the King and Prince of Wales, their giving their honourable liveries to 
their menial Knights and Efquires. The giving of liveries by Lords had fome refemblance 
of the late Scotifh vaffalage ; for the retainers of thofe Lords, as the wearers of thofe liveries 
were then called, were ready to figlit in all their quarrels, and, on that account, were very 
naturally confidered as dangerous by the Englifh Kings of thofe times, more efpecially by one 
of fo doubtful a title to the crown as that of King Henry IV? and would, perhaps, have been 
regarded with ftill greater fufpicion in our days. 

In this year 1400, the Eleftots of the German empire depofed Wenceflaus their Emperor, 

* chiefly becaufe he hai alienated and fold many regalities and lordfhips of the empire without 
•their confent, and particularly the rich dutchy of Milan, to John Galeas ; as alfo feveral com- 
mercial cities of Italy, which were fiefs of the empire. 

About this time, according to Hakluyt, an Englifh fhip from Newcaftle, of two hundred 
tons burden, on her voyage up the Baltic Sea towards Pruffia, - was feized on by veffels be- 
longing to Wifmar and Roftock. And King Henry IV. in his treaty of pacification with 
thofe Hans-towns, valued that fhip and its furniture at four hundred pounds fterling ; and 
the woollen cloth, wines, gold, and fums of money in that fhip at two hundred Englifh marks ; 
fo that as our coin was, at this time, about two and one-half times as weighty as in theft 
days, this fhip was worth one thoufand pounds of our money ; yet fureiy, her cargo being 
worth' only five hundred of our modern marks, could not be a complete lading for fuch a veffeh 
In thofe times the Hans-towns were fo potent, that they prefumed to deem all other nations, 
navigating the Baltic Sea, to be invaders of their rights. 
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FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


Succejfion c/ P rinces in this Century. 


Emperors of Germany. 
Rupert Fa -1 

LATINE, to J ^ ? 
Todocus, (fix 1 T 
Months) J I4 °9 
SlGISMUND, tO 1437 

Albert II. to 1439 
Frederic III. 1 * 

(ofAuftria) to] I4 9 a 
Maximilian 1 rr „ 
I. to i 1500 

and beyond . 


Kings of England . 
Henry IV to 1413 

■ — — V. to 1422 

— VI. to 1461 

Edward IV. to 1483 

V. to 1483 

Richard III. to 1485 
Henry VII. to 1500 
and beyond . 


Kings of Scotland . 
Robert III. to 1406 
Tames I. to 1437 

—II. to * 1460 

III., to 1488 

• IV. to 1500 

and beyond . 


Kings of France, 
Charles VI. to 1422 

VII. to 1461 

Louis XI. to 1483 
CHARLEsVII.tOI498 
Louis XII. to 1500 
and beyond. 


Kings of Denmark . 
Margaret, to 1412 
Eric VII. to 1439 
Christopher! 0 
III. to ] 1448 
CHRISTIANl.tO 1481 
John*, to 150a 

and beyond . 


Kings of Cafile , or 
Spain , 

Henry III. to 1406 
John II. to 1454 
Henry IV. to 1474 
Isabella and! 
Ferdinand ri500 
V. to J 

and beyond . 


Kings of Portugal, 
John the Baf -1 „ , _ 
tard, to j X 433 
Edward, to 1438 
Al'phonso 1 ~ 

V. to I 1481 

John II. to 1495 
Emanuel I. to 1500. 
and beyond . 


The CHARACTER of the FIFTEENTH CENTURY* 


I. The general mercantile Chara&erifllc of this Fifteenth Century is, that almoft every im~ • 
portant incident in it contributes, more or lefs, to introduce the fucceeding commerce* and 
opulence of Europe, and to forward in a particular manner the profperity of the Brltlfh env # # 
pire ; which, towards the conclufion of this century, by marriages, and other concurring cir- 
cumftances, vifibly tends to a confolidation of all its formerly disjointed parts and intcrefls in- 
to one united dominion : which, by the blefllng of the Almighty was, .inTucceeding times, * 
brought to maturity. # 

Yet, with refpe& to theftate of Europe, in point of learning, according to many authors, . 
and particularly to Archbifhop Nicholfon, in his Englifh Hiftorical Library, and -to Baron- 
Holberg, in his Introduftion to Univerfal Hiftory, this century was among the> moft -rude , 
and illiterate ; yet furely that opinion mull be underftood only of* the former part of it. 

“ Learning, 5 * fays the latter, “ was looked on* as a fortof hcrefy. - There were even bifhops 
4i who did not fo much as know their letters ; fo that, in their fubfcriptionS* to fynodaL ads, .* 
“•the following words are to be found, viz. As I cannot read myfelf, N. N. hath fubfcribed* 4 
** for me : or, As my Lord Bifhop cannot write himfelf,. .at his requeft I have . fubfcri bed*? 


IE All 
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1400 II. AH which, with refpeCt to the ignorance of many, or even by far the moft of the clergy, 
may very probably be true. Nevertheless, there are many vilibie traces to be difeovered of the 
increafe of real knowledge', within the compafs of this fifteenth century, in various parts of 
Europe ; fuch as, the founding of a great number of new Univerfities, and the addition of 
new colleges and benefactions to the old ones'. The noble art of Printing was not only in- 
vented but brought to perfection ; and nearly coinciding, in point of time, with the moft ufeful 
invention of rag paper. The incomparable mathematical Science of Algebra is firft brought 
into Europe ; which fcience has alfo proved extremely ufeful in calculations relating to certain 
brandies of commerce, and was probably the foundation of the excellent method of met- 
chants-accompts by double entry, commonly called Italian book-keeping. 

III. With particular regard to the improvement and increafe of commerce, navigation, and 
manufactures, as well as of agriculture and ftfheries, and even of feme mercantile and mecha- 
nical arts, this century undoubtedly excels any of the preceding ones, fince the overthrow of 
the weftern empire, as will evidently appear in the fequel ; wherein will be feen the further in- 
creafe of manufactures— The building of larger fhips, and the undertaking of remoter voyages, 
even prior to the aCtual difeovery of either of the Indies — Remote idles and ftrange coafts dis- 
covered and partly planted: till at length, grown bolder from fuccefs and experience, anew 
weftern world is difeovered, although the completion of the moft profitable and immenfe be- 
nefits of that great difeovery was r.eferved for the two following centuries. 

Immediately following that difeovery, which was then confidered with wonder and aftonifli- 
ment, a way is found by fea to the remoteft regions of the Eaft, fome of which were till then 
little better known, or believed really to exift, than the .world in the Moon ; yet, from 
thence, even before the final conclufion of this century, various new and unheard of 
materials for commerce and manufactures were brought into Europe, and many more fioce 
.that period. 

IV. -This century can moreover boaft of feveral other improvements, for regulating and 
r rectifying of coin, and of the intereft of money ; all which,, though not underftood in fuch 

perfection as in more modem times, were, however, better known than in any former cen- 
tury. n 

V. Cities and towns aifo became vifibly Increafed in magnitude, wealth, and populoufnefs, 
in divers parts of Europe ; a fore mark of the Increafe of the general wealth and commerce of 
the world. Lands alfo fenfibly increafed in value, and Cofmography is begun to be cultivat- 
ed. Many new inventions alfo are particularly afcrlbed to the people of the Netherlands, as 
the baking of Glafs, the fine manufadures of Tapeflry, Sayes, Serges, Worfteds, &c, the 
Painting in. Oil Colours, the ufe of Hops in Malt Liquors (fo neceflary for fhips), Engraving 
and Etching. ^ ^ 

t 

VI. In France, according to Voltaire, in his General Hiftory of Europe, if we may en- 
tirely rely on fo volatile an author, it was not till the time of King Charles VII. who began 
to reign in 1422, and died in 1462, that fervitude was entirely abolilhed, by the weakening of 
the power of the great lords ; to which, he fays, the Englifh quality greatly contributed, by 

* bringing 
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bringing with them into France, that fvveet blcffing, Liberty, the chara&criftic of their na- 
tion. 

VII. From England, very near the clofe of this century, a difcovery is made of the whole 
■eaftern coaft of North America, of which, however, to our fhame, our nation did not at all 
avail itfelf till above a century later. 

VIII. In this century alfo, it is commonly believed, that the names of at leaft the eight 
principal winds, or points of the compafs, were firft given by thofe of Bruges in Flanders, as 
they are known and written, at this day, all over Chriftendom : due allowance being made for 
the languages of different countries. 

11401 Whilftthe republic of Genoa, at the conclufion of the fourteenth, and the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, was continually declining* n power and commerce, more efpecially after ihe 
'had thrown lierfelf under the fubjeftion of France; her filter Venice, on the contrary, was 
increafing in riches, commerce, and territory ; fhe was poffefTed of a confiderabie part of the 
ancient Greek empire on the eaft fide of the Adriatic Sea, of Peloponnelus alfo, now named 
the Morea, and of many Greek iflands ; fo that fhe even excited the jealoufy of the reft of 
Italy. Her large mercantile veffels cover not only the Mediterranean Sea, butlikewife traverfe 
the great Ocean in iearch of new fources of commerce. 

The Kings of Caftile and of Portugal continued to attack, and, by degrees, to weaken the 
Moorifh kingdom of Granada; whilft the Kings «f Arragon kept a precarious poffeffion of 
the ifles of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corfica. 

The German emperors are engaged in perpetual fquabbles with the Popes, and begin alfo 
to be alarmed, on the fide of Hungary, with the nearer approach of the Turks. 

As for the other large Chriftian monarchies, they were as yet far from concerning them- 
fielves much about commerce. Even the monarchs of England, and much more thofe of 
France, had little concern or ftruggle, but merely for power and territory ; leaving, in gene- 
ral, the cultivation of commerce to the free ftates of Italy, the Netherlands, and tbfe Hans and 
Imperial cities. • * 

In religious matters, Egyptian darknefs had fo long overfpread Europe, that although Dr. 
WicklifF, of Oxford, and his difciples, John Hufs and Jerom of Prague, had thrown a very 
confiderabie light upon religious opinions, the truth of which the two latter hadTealed at the 
flake, yet the clergy in general remained ignorant, and confequently violent in their old opi- 
nions and ceremonies. In fhort, what little learning there was in Europe was but barely pre- 
ferved alive at theUniverfities of Oxford, Paris, and Bologna. 

This feetns to have been the real ftate of the weftern world at, or about the commencement 
of the fifteenth century : and, although we have profefiedly declaimed any concern with the 
Greek or Conftantinopolitan empire, yet we may here curforily remark, that the Turks, hav^ 
mg mattered the greateft part of Greece, even to the frontiers of Hungary, and thus hemmed 
in the city of Conftantinople, as it were, between the Afiatic and European Turks, that Ilia* 
dow onbare name of an empire could not pofiibly exift much longer, as will be fhewn in the 
courfe of this century. 

Although the great ifland of Madagafcar be properly out of our province, yet as that ifl$ lias, 
in modern times., been much frequented in the voyages of the Europeans to India, we could 
Von. L 3 E ^ not 
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1401 not altogether pafs it oyer in filence. It was at or about the beginning of this century, that 
the Arabians from- the Red Sea are faid to have pofTefTed themfelves of this ifland ; yet it by no 
means appears, from the prefentftate of Madagafcar, that their conqueft did, in any confider- 
able degree, improve either its foil or inhabitants. The bulk of the natives, who are all ne- 
groes, and are by fome thought to be about one million five hundred thoufand in number, 
are faid to be as lazy, and very near as ignorant, as thofe on the coaft of Guinea. Some are 
of opinion, that the defendants of their Arabian conquerors remain {till of a fomewhat light- 
er complexion than the originally native negroes of that great ifle ; although, by continual 
mixture with them, that diftinftioa of complexion becomes conftantly lefs perceptible : they 
write, indeed, in Arabic characters, and have a kind of fmattering of fome of the arts and 
manufactures of the Europeans ; but, in other refpeCts, they are mere favages to this day, liv- 
ing in miferable huts, without other commerce amongft them than barter, or the mutually ex- 
changing, with each *<ther, one neceflary commodity for another, without having the ufe of 
money or coin the toys, bells, beads, &c c . brought thither by the Europeans, ferving them 
inftead of money to carry on their own little trade among themfelves. They have, indeed, 
few or no juft and adequate notions of commerce,, notwithstanding they have good materials 
for it, as rice, honey, wax, (which two laft articles they eat together) beef andjnautton, which 
they eat with the {kins or hides ; filk, which they do not manufacture*; .'Cotton, of which 
they make certain cloths and carpets, weaving them with fticks on. •fi^ground inftead of 
looms'; fugar canes, of which they make only a fort of liquor or drifiKfgdms, benzoin, 
frankincenfe, coals, iron, fteel, (of which two laft articles they make certain inftrqments 
for war, and for other neceflary tooJ-s) and faltpetre yet neither wheat nor vines are faid to 
thrive there, though oats and barley do tolerably well. Sheep, hogs, and black cattle, with 
wild fowl, are in plenty. About the middle of the feventeeiHh century, the French attempted 
to fettle a colony 011 this ifland, to which they gave the name of lTfle Dauphine, building a 
fort of that name near thefouthweflfpoint of the ifland ; but the commerce 1 there not anfwering 
the expence of the garrifon, &c; they afterwards abandoned it. Neither have the other Euro- 
pean nations efteeraed Madagafcar further worth their while, than merely to refrefh . or flicker 
at, intheir way to and from. India, and femetimes for. the purchafe of negroes for their Ame- 
rican colonies:.. 

"In the eighth' volume, p* 23,1, of Rymer’s Foedera, we have the annual'allowance of King' 
Henry I V’a confeflor, who, as fuch, was to be conftantly about his perfon: which allowance 
was fixty-nine pounds ten {hillings and fix pence, for himfelf, afliftant, fervants, and horfes, 
by the year, being the very fame that was allowed by King Richard IL to the Bifhop of St. 
Afaph, in the year 1391, as We have already related. And in vol. ix. p. 72, of the Foedera, 
there is exaaiy the fame allowance, in 1413, to King Henry Vtlfls confeffor, for himfelf, fer- 
vant$j &c. as that above mentioned. 

In the fame eighth volume, p. 172,. we fee King Henry IVth’s further preparations for war, 
by his mandates to a great number of towns to build and fit out certain veflels , for fea fervice, , 
called barges and balingers,. (barge# et ballnger #)* The firft feem to have been the largeft and 
moft coftly, as appears from their being directed to befitted out by the beft towns, as the ba~ . 
lingers were by the mean-eft towns. Inland towns are joined with fea ports, and . ki many in- 
fiances, two, three, and four towns are dire&ed jointly to fit out but one barge or one balm- . 
ger. No one city or town, not even Briftol itfelf, had above one of thefe impofed on it, Lon- 
don alone excepted, which was to fit out one of.each kind. , What, the make and burden -of, 

^ . thofe . 
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1401 thofe two kinds of veffels were, it is not probably very eafy to afeertain at this diftance of time ; 
only the King, in this record, telis the towns, “ That they excelled all other kinds of fhips 
“ in time of war, for the guard of the feas and of merchandize ; — Pro falvo cujiodio mans , ct 

mercandifarum veJirarumP 

In this year 1401, in voh viii. p. 179, of the Foedera, we fee a contraft of marriage between 
Blanche, King Henry I Vth’s daughter, and Louis, the eldeft fon of the Emperor Rupert, 
Henry agreeing that her portion fhould be forty thoufand gold nobles, or thirteen thoufand 
three hundred and thirty-three, pounds fix Ihillings and eight pence fterling ; and the Emperor 
was to fettle four thoufand of the fame nobles, or one thoufand three hundred and thirty-three 
pounds fix fhillings and eight pence fterling, yearly revenue in lands, as her jointure or dow- 
ry : and in p. 232 of the fame volume, we find that King Henry demands, the fame year, an 
aid of his own immediate landholders, to enable him to raife the faid portion : viz. twenty 
fhillings on every Knights-fee, and the fame on every twenty pounds per annum on lands held 
in foccage of thS crown. • 

In vol. viS. p. 193, of the Foedera, the communities of Oftergow and Weflergow, inFrief- 
land, conclude with King Henry IV. a treaty of friendfhip and commerce, and full freedom 
for the fhips of both countries to trade with each other ; thofe communities further requefting 
King Henry not to permit his Captain or Governor of Calais to affift the Earl of Holland a- 
gainft their country ; “ feeing,” fay they, “ he openly retains in his pay the public enemies 
“ of God, and of all good merchants, the pirates called Liked elers.” 

In this year alfo, according to Howell, in his Lonclinopolis, and others, “ water was 
u brought from certain fprings in the village of Tjdpurn, in leaden pipes, to the then prifon, 

- “ or watch houfe rather,, called the Tunns in Cornhill, London, whereby that fmall prifon, 

(fays Howell) was turned jnto a water conduit For we have fliewn, under the years 1237 
and 1285, that there was water theu^brought in leaden pipes to London from the manor of 
Tyburn; fo that what was now brought muft have been from fome different fpring in that 
manor. 

The doftrines of Wickliff, which had been firft broached about the clofe of King Edward 
the Third’s reign, had fpread very much to this time ; and though the clergy vehemently op- 
pofed them, yet the Houfe of Commons always fhewed a great reluftance to perfecute any of* 
thofe good people. But King Henry IV. having but a dubious title, and, for that»reafon, 
courting the clergy, who, he knew, had great power to fupport him, at length gave way to an 
aft of Parliament, for the burning of obftinate heretics, as the Wicklifiites or Lollards were 
then conftrued to be. Whereupon, William Sawtree, parifh prieft of St Ofith in London, 
was moft cruelly burned alive, having been the firft who had fuffered death, in England, on 
a religious account. fi< This bloody ftatute” fays Mr. Tindal, Rapin’s Tranflator, in note 4, 

<c flood unrepealed till the year 1677.” 1 

As perfecution for confcience fake, is ever repugnant to the freedom of commerce, as 
well as to all juft and rational civil Liberty and true Chriftianity, we could not avoid taking 
due notice of fo great an encroachment on almoft all that is worth contending for by mortal 
' men on this fide the grave. 

1402 * In the very beginning of this fifteenth century, fays Cardinal Contareno, in his Hiftory of 
Venice, the ftate of Venice enlarged her territories on the continent, by pofieffing herfelf of 
Vicenza, Feltro, Baffano, Belluno, Verona, and Padua: and, in the year 1402, £he became 
miftrefs of the ifle of Cyprus, 

la 
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In this year, we learn from Lambecius, in his Remm Hamburgenfium Hiftoria, HR in 
p. 88, that his native city of Hamburgh had the honour of deftroying four terrible arch pirates,, 
or fea robbers, who, by their depredations for many years, had rendered the whole .Baltic Sea„. 
and alfoail the other leas, from Norway even to the Straights of -Gibraltar, very unfafe to be 
navigated. They overcame them in two fea fights, and brought one hundred and fifty of them 
prifoners to that city, beheaded them all, and fet their heads on poles along the banks of the 
Elbe, The fame author quotes feveral northern writers, who tefiify how famous the city of 
Hamburgh was in former times, for clearing the feas of pirates, who then greatly infefted the 
Danifh, Norway, and German coafts. 

A ftatute of this fourth year of King Henry IV. cap. vi. dire&s a feal of lead to be affixed to- 
all woollen cloths made in London and its fuburbs, for preventing frauds in the faie of them. 
We may obferve, that in thofe times the clothing trade was very much: in and near London ; 
but the prices of provifions, labour, &c. increafing, with the increafe of our commerce, the- 
clothiers, for cheapnefs, removed firft intp the counties adjacent te London, as Surry, 
(where we find them at Guildford in the year 1391, in a ftatute of the twenty-fixth of King. 
Richard II.) Kent, EfTcx, Berkfhire, Oxfordlhire, &c. They afterwards removed ftill far- 
ther, into the counties of Dorfet, Wilts, Somerfet, Giocefter, and Worcefter, and even as 
far as Yorkfhire, Ac. 

Some Englifh fhips having feized on a veffel laden with, wine-, belonging to Hanfeatic mer- 
chants, and bound to Pruffia, the Hans comptoir at Bruges, filling the^^fces Aldermen and 
Juratcs of the Community of German Merchants of the Teutonic Hanfe.eB^e facred Roman 
Empire, refid ing at Bruges, (voL viiL p. 269, of the Feed era) made a moft refpfc&ful applica- 
tion for redrefs to King Henry IV. ^It is not now material how their letter was received by 
that King, but the fuperfeription of it is fomewhat remarkable, vizr 

“ GlorioJtJJimo Principle far enijfim optic Domino , Domino Henrico Rcgi Anglic? at- Francia, et 
u Domino Hibernia, Domino nobis graciofo ; omnimodo Reverend a Litera prefentataP — u e. To 
the moft glorious Prince, and moft ferene Lord, the Lord Henry, King of England, and 
France, and Lord of Ireland,, our gracious Lord, with the utmoft reverence -this letter is pre- 
fented. 

TheVoyal author of the Memoirs of the Houfe of Brandenburgh, relates,, that in this year*. 
Sigifmund, Ele&or of Brandenburgh, fold that whole Electorate for four hundred thoufand 
florins, to William Duke of Mifnia. He alfo remarks on this circumftance, “ That this cuf- 
“ tom of buying and felling territories, which fo greatly prevailed in- that age, is an- evident 
** proof of the barbarity of thofe times, and of the^miferable fituation wherein fuch provinces 
** were, to be thus.fold at fo cheap a rate.”' We may v.ery naturally add another obvious re- 
mark, viz. That money mu ft have been at that time very fcarce in Germany, even although 
florins probably then contained a confiderably greater quantity of, bullion than in fucceediog 
times. • . 

After Lome. years filence in the Foedera, concerning any commercial complaints and griev- 
ances between England and Flanders, we find, in vol. vxii. p. 273 — 276, two complaints of 
the Magiftrates of Bruges to the Englifti council, in this year,, concerning depredations, and 
damages from the Englifh, done to their fhips and perfons ; whereupon, in the following year, 

(p. 286) King Henry IV* enjoins a ftri& obfervao.ee of the truce between England and Flan- 
ders* 

la 
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1403 In the fame volume, p.284, of the Foedera, the General Aflcrnbly*of the Deputies of the* 
Hans-towns, met at Lubeck, complain, though with the moft profound refpeft that words 
can invent, to King Henry IV. of the Gafcona, his fubjefts, feizing on a fhip of Stetin, with 
her merchandize ; the fame being ftili detained by the Mayor, &c. of Bayonne, under pre- 
tence of' their having contraband goods in that fhip. And in p. 287, the city of Lubeck, the 
fame year, complains to this monarch, that one of their herring veffels had been feized by thofe 
of Lynn and Biakeney ; and p. 296, Hamburgh joins- in this complaint. This, we apprehend, 

. *is the firft time that Hamburgh is diredtly mentioned in the Foedera. 

Concerning the many complaints of -ibis kind, by foreign nations, in this, as well as in 
former, and alfo in fucceeding reigns, it is almoft unneceffary to remark, Firft, That, as for 
fuch of them as 'our Kings order to be redreffed, we maybe Jure they were well grounded. 
Secondly, That others, though probably never redreffed, might alfo have an equal foundation, 
though carried with an high hand,, from certain political confiderations, not to be defended 
In juftice.. Thirdly, Other complaints m%v have been redreffed, though not to be found in 
this great oolleftion of our records. Laftly, We have but too much,reafon to fufpeft, that 
the complaints of weaker ftates againft the depredations of ftronger ones, though feldotn re- 
dreffed, were, in thofe times, at leaft, generally well grounded ; and, on the other hand, that 
the complaints and claims of the more powerful ftates againft the weaker ones, had often- no 
better foundation than that of the lion in the fable. 

Thefe brief remarks 'will, we flatter ourfelves, in fome meafure enable the judicious reader 
himfelf frequently to fupply many explanations, which other wife might be thought neceflary 
for us to make where fuch cafes occur. 

In the fame eighth volume, p. 299, of the Foedera, we have an authentic proof that two 
pence per day wa.s, in this year, fufficient for the maintenance of a Angle woman in fome cre- 
dit. Elizabeth, daughter of Rabbi Mofes, a bifhop, (fays the record)' of the Jews, was con- 
verted to Chriftianity ; and, as fuch, had. an ufual allowance of one penny per day from the 
Warden of the Houfe of converted Jews in London, which flood where'the Rolls Office now’ 
Hands in Chancery Lane. King Henry IV, probably in confederation of her being abandoned 
by her father and friends, grants her, during life, another penny per day out of his Exche- 
quer : we therefore are ftili to remember that thefe two pence, nearly containing as much filver 
as about five of our pence at this day, would go about as far as ten pence in our times p as we 
have already made it appear under the year 1395. 

In the fame volume, p. 312, King Henry IV. concludes a treaty of truce* antj of mutual li- 
berty of commerce, between him and Henry III. King of Cafiile, And another the fame- 
year, (p. 327) and of the like tenor, with Flanders. A third treaty alfo, (p. 329) of the fame 
kind, with John the Baftard, King of Portugal, wherein King Henry IV, ftipulates to make- 
v good all damages done to the Ihips and goods of the Portuguefe by the Englifh. And, the 
following year, the treaty of peace made between the two nations in the year 1380, , was renew- 
ed and confirmed. In this volume, p. 336, of the Foedera, King Henry IV, alfo makes .an a- 
greement, dated the 24th of Oftober,. with King Charles VI. of France, for the mutual free-- 
dora of fifhing for herrings and other fifh,. to both nations ; particularly during the herring 
‘ feafon of that year, until the rft of January following, between Gravelines on, the French 
coaft, and. the ifle of Thanet on the Englifh, coaft. ; and fo on fouth weft ward' between both 
fhores, as far the mouth of the. river. Seine on the French coaft, and the haven of Southamp- 
ton on the Englifh coaft, * 
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14 93 'As early as from the twelfth century, down to the clofe of the fourteenth, the Hans-towns 

on the fouth fliores of the Baltic Sea, almoft totally engrofled the commerce of the nations on 
•each fide of that fea, viz. Poland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and the north end of Ger- 
many. But about this year, Eric VIII. King of Denmark, being engaged in a defperate war 
with the Hanfeatic League, called in the Zealanders and other Netherland fhips to his aid; 
whofe affiftance enabled, him to humble the Hans-towns : and the people of the Netherlands, 
from this time, gained ground fo fall on the Hanfeatics, that within little more than one cen- 
tury, they had aftually acquired the afeendant in the trade to the before-mentioned countries 
within the Baltic, and greatly reduced that of the Hans-towns. 

To what we have already remarked, towards the clofe of the preceding century, of the famous 
Tamerlane, the Tartarian conqueror, we may here add, that his great fame fp reading weft- 
ward, is faid to have induced Henry III. King of Gaftile, to fend an ambaflador to him ; 
which compliment Tamerlane returned ; on whofe return home, the Spanifh monarch fent a 
fecond, in the year 1403, to Tamerlane: which fecond Spanifh ambaflador, in a book print- 
ed at Seville, deferibes the vaft magnificence of Timur-bec, or Tamerlane'? who, it feems, 

. had greatly enlarged and adorned his capital city of Samarcand, fituated on a river running 
weftward into the Cafpian Sea. His vaft conquefts of all Tartary, with part of Ruffia, of all 
the leffer Afia, Syria, Perfia, and India, even to the banks of the Ganges, and his reducing 
Egypt to be tributary, (altogether unparalleled fince the time of Alexander the Great) muft 
. have greatly difturbed the commerce of thofe parts. In the battle in which Tamerlane van- 
quifhed Bajazet, ill the preceding year 1402, the French authors fay that the former had three 
, hundred thoufand horfe and five hundred thoufand foot; and that Bajazet’s army was pretty 
near equal to it ; for which they quote Alhacent. He had projected the conqueft of China, 
and was on his march thither for that end when he died, in the year 1405, at Otrar, or Ottar, 
inBocaria, or Bucharia, a kingdom of Great Tartary. 

A queftion being objefted or ft ar ted by many, how it has happened that the great cities 
mentioned, by the biographers of Ghenghis Can and Tamerlane to have been in thofe times irj 
Grand Tartary, and no where to be found in our days? The French authors anfwer, that 
•the eaftern Tartary neareft to the great wall of China, has been in later times fo miferably 
ravaged by the Chinefe, that thofe cities have been totally deftroyed, and nothing is now to 
be feen but lamentable heaps of ruins ; but that Sarmacand ftill exifts as a city, though much 
decayed from jits priftine grandeur, and ftill carries on fome commerce with India, Perfia, and 
Ruffia. "This opinion may poffibly be a plaufible piece of fpeculation w T ith relation to the 
countries eaft of the Cafpian Sea ; but, with refpeft to the tribes in the parts north and weft 
of that Sea, they have probably been the fame wild kind of people called Hords by the mo- 
■ denis, and Notriades by the ancients ; who moved with their cattle from place to place for 
paftiire, carrying all their families, utenfils, and provifions, &c. on wheel carriages, having 
no cities, nor fixed habitations, except thofe that lie more contiguous to Europe and Perfia. 
So that, upon duly confidering the modern ftate of Tartary, and even its condition for fome 
centuries paft, we are apprehenfive it will be found extremely difficult clearly to anfwer the 
queftion that has been ftated, and that thofe biographers are by no means to be relied on in 
their pompous relations. 

Wherever luxury increafes, there will naturally be an increafe of the importation of foreign 
merchandize. This was, we fear, too much the cafe in King Henry I Vth’s unfettled reign 
in EngMfid, by which the general balance of foreign trade feems to have been turned againft 
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'1403 c* all our native produfl and m arm failures annually exported, *tiid not amount to the 

value of foreign merchandize annually imported; and in that cafe, let the legislature make 
what coercive laws they can, the balance due by us to foreigners mult infallibly be paid, either 
in-our coin or bullion. This not being well underftood by the King and Parliament in this 
reign, they repeatedly made coercive laws, particularly that of the fourth of Henry IV. cap. xv. 
and of the fifth, cap. ix. to oblige merchant Grangers, ( the principal importers in thofe days 
.of the moft luxurious foreign wares) as well as denizens, <£ who bring merchandize into the 
“ realm and fell the fame for Engliih money, to lay that money out in Englifh merchandize 
“ to be exported, without carrying out of the realm any gold or filvcr, either in coin, plate, 

66 or bullion, upon pain of forfeiting the fame- And that fecurity be taken of merchant- 
6< Grangers, in all the ports of England, that they lhali employ all the money they receive for 
** the wares they import, on the native commodities of the realm. And lhali moreover be 
“ obliged to fell and difpofe of all the merchandize they (th,e foreign merchants) lhali fo im- 
6i port, within the fpace of three months after landing the fame. No merchant-ftranger filiall 
t( fell any merchandize in England to another merchant-ftranger. And that In every city, 

“ town, and port of England where merchant-ftrangers lhali be, fufficient holts lhali be 
66 affigned them, with whom, and no where elfe, they lhali dwell.” It is unnecefiary to re- 
mark how impolitic this conduct was, in giving fo much trouble to, and laying fucli hardlhips 
on foreigners coming to trade with England. They even faw, as it were inftantly, the mifo 
chief of the claufe relating to foreigners being obliged to fell off their merchandize in three 
.months’; fince the very next year, lixth Henry IV. cap. Iv. they repealed it in, the words fol- 
lowing: £C our Lord the King feeing the fald ordinance to be hurtful and prejudicial, as well 
<£ for himfelf and his realm as for the faid merchant-ftrangers, hath ordained, by the advice 
<£ and affent aforefaid, thaufhe faid merchant-ftrangers be at their free difpofition to fell their 
££ merchandize in the manner they did before the making of the faid ordinance; laving always 
** the franchifes and liberties of the city of London.” This laft claufe was by way of douceur 
to that city. ££ Provided always that the faid merchant-ftrangers lhali not carry out of the 
“ realm any merchandize brought within the realm by the merchant-ftrangers aforefaid.” 

The fe and feveraf other laws, in fucceeding reigns, of the fame tendency, were, in effeft* 
of no fubftantial fervice to the public, being framed at the inftigation of our own monopolize 
ing cities and towns! For, firft, could the putting foreign merchants upon the neq?ffity of 
laying out all the money they received for the goods they imported, on Engliih merchandize* . 
make any more of the laft to be corifumed beyond Tea than, they had occafion for? Certainly 
not. And thofe knglrfh wares fo exported, would only fupply the room of an equal quantity 
which otherwife there would have been a demand for. Secondly, their laws for preventing , 
tile exportation of coin and bullion would have been equally ineffeflual, wfailft we imported a 
greater value of foreign merchandize than we exported of Englifli wares. Since it is clear be- 
yond a doubt,, that If there be a general balance due by us to foreign nations, and that balance 
'continues for any confiderable time. to be in our disfavour, it can no other way be fatisfied, in 
the end, but ■ by carrying out money or bullion; and all that fucli reftri drive laws can do, is 
only to make it more troublefome or difficult to do it ; whilft, at the fame time, it often occa-. 
fions very difeouraging obftruftions to the freedom of commerce. Although, in the intro- 
dudrion to this work,' we have fully difeuffed this point of the general balance of a nation’s 
commerce ; yet we could not well avoid, in this place, offering feme brief remarks, on a point 
fo, neceffary for all perfons to uuderftand* . 
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■1404 By an a& of Parliament of the fifth year of King Henry IV. cap iv. it was enacled, 44 that 
none from henceforth lhall ufe to multiply gold or filver, otherwife he lhall incur the pain 
“ of felony in this cafe.” I know not how to explain the intent of this law any way fo well 
as by referring to an aft of the firfl of William and Mary, cap. xxx. which repeals this aft. 

The Lombard merchants refiding in London, were at this time efteemed very rich. And 
King Henry IV. being often put to difficulties for the raifing of money, had frequent recourfe 
•■to them, as fome of his predeceffors had alfo done, to advance money to him ; particularly at 
this time. By Lombard merchants in England, were then always underftood thofe of the 
four republics of Genoa, Lucca, Florence, and Venice. In vol. viii. p. 358-9, the fum lent 
bytlie fociety of the Genoefe this year, was one thoufand marks ; and by thofe of Florence, 
five hundred marks : “ to pay themfelves out of the cuftoms which lhall from time to time 
“ become due by their fhips importing merchandize to London, Southampton, and Sand- 
“ wich ; as alfo out of the duties on wool, leather, cloth, and other merchandize which tire 

f' 

“ faid 'fhips lhall export from the faid three c port$ into foreign parts.” With refped to the 
mention here made of cloth exported from England by the Lombards, who made very good 
■cloth themfelves in thofe times, it may be obferved that the Englifh cloth was probably carried 
to fome other parts, -or elfe might be cheaper than their own. And in p. 388, we find, in the 
following year, that the like funis were advanced to that King by the faid two focieties, on the 
fame fecurity for repayment. Yet in none of thofe loans do we find mention of the word 
inter effe , nor of any term denoting ufury or intereft for money. Yet, without doubt, thofe 
Lombards, who, like the Jews, were great dealers in money, were well paid for the ufe of 
their money in fome way or other. ^ : 

In Hakluyt’s firfl: volume, p. 160, there is a remonftrance of the Teutonic Knights of 
Pruffia, in this year, againft Englifh depredations ; wherein-we find exprefs mention, that the 
Ihips of England were 'then aecuftomed annually to fifh for herrings on the coaft of .Schonen, 
which, though now a part of Sweden, belonged, at that time, to Denmark. 

We find in vol. viii. p. 360, <of the Foedera, the fecond mftance of any Englifh charter or 
licence granted to companies or focieties of Englifh merchants refiding in foreign parts. It is 
from King Henry IVth, again 6C to the Englifh merchants refiding in Pruffia, Schonen, and 
— u other parts within, the limits of the Hanfeatic Confederacy, itnpowering them to aflemble 
fie c annually, in order to eled out of their number a governor in each refpedive port or place 
<£ of their refidence, for fuperintending the Englifh commerce in thofe parts, and for govern- 
ing the Englifh merchants and others of that nation refiding there, with the fame powers, 
“ &c. as were granted by King Richard II. in thtfyear 1390.” King ‘Henry, in this record, 
takes notice, “ that for want of good ^nd found government, many Ioffes, diffentions, and 
“ grievances have happened amongft the Englifh refidinglin thofe parts.” This further fhews, 
rthat the officer called governor, very much refembied, if he was not entirely the fame as the 
modern one of conful, as already obferved under a preceding mftance of the fame nature. 

1404 In the eighth volume, p. 37.4 to 376, of the Foedera, King Henry IV. appoints plenipo- 
u tentiaries to treat with the Duke and Duchefs of Burgundy, as Earl and Countefs of Flanders, 
1407 and with the four Members- of Flanders, viz. the cities of Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres, and the 
free Country, “ for removing the obftrudions of mutual commerce between the two* nations. 
Which commerce,” fays the King, “ has always been produdive of great benefit to Chrif- 
* tendom, and by reviving it, the effufion of Chriftian blood and many injuries, &c. will be 

prevented.” 
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1404. “ prevented.” This convention, it appears, p. 469 to 478, was not 'fully concluded till the 
year 1407, “ wherein, befide the general revival of commerce, there was ftipulated a free paf- 
' “ fage for Englifh merchants through the Duke of Burgundy’s walled towns, and alfo for 

“ their clergy and pilgrims going to Rome: with mutual liberty for the filhers of both na- 
“ tions, and alfo of France, for one year, to filh without moleftation on the feas’ : likewifs 
“ for the merchants of Holland, Zealand, and Italy, and others, ufually reforting to the 
• “ wooll-ftaple at Calais, thither to go and return in fafety for one year-certain.” Another 

t-featy in this fame year 1407, with the four Members of Flanders above-named, ftipulates, 
“ the fame articles to fubfift, notwithftanding any war that might happen between England 
“ and France.” The mutual liberty of the filhery, was probably agreed to by King Henry 
IV. in confideration of his obtaining the fubfequent one in his favour, of freedom" for all. 
nations to refort umnolefted to Calais, by which a confiderable increafe of cuftoms and duties 
accrued to him. Thus whilft the King of England here ftiles the French King -Adverfarius 
Francis, i. e. oui-enemy of France, and tlis French King ftiles Henry Adverfarius Anglia?, 
they found a.way to confult their mutual interefts in the bulinefs of the filhery and of Calais, 
through the intermediation of Flanders. 

We Ihould alf® take notice, that in this year 1404, the truce wa-s prolonged between Eng- 
land and Callile, fo as both nations were to continue in mutual commerce with each other. 
Fcedera, vol. viii. p. 347. 

And p. 354, of the fame volume of the Fcedera, in this year alfo, a ten years truce was 
concluded between Callile and Portugal, in which it was ftipulated by the latter that England 
ihould be included. 

1405 The Earl of Northumberland, to whom King Henry IV. had given the Me of Man in pro- 
priety, having rebelled again!! that King, he now bellowed it on Sir John Stanley, in whofe 
pofterity it has remained ever fince,* (Fcedera, vol. viii. p. 4ao.) That illand is at prefeiit 
pofiefled by the Duke of Athol, who on the deceafe of the late Earl of Derby fucceeded there- 
to, and alfo to an Englilh peerage, with the title of Baron Strange, in right of his grand- 
mother, a daughter of the Houfe of Derby, in whofe male-rffue they were 'fettled. As there 
are fitch loud complaints of that iHe’s being a receptacle and conveyance for fmuggled goods, 
it fhould, in good policy, be purchased and annexed to the crown, and be made a part either 
of the counties of Cumberland, Weftmoreland, or Lancafter.* 

-In vol. viii. p. 395-6, of the Fcedera, King Henry IV. of England appoints envoys, to 
“ treat with Conrade de Juningen, the Mailer General of the German Knights of the Order 
“ of St. Mary in Pruffia, and with the Community of the Society of the Merchants of the 
« Hanfe, for the ending of all controverlies, and the renewing of friendfhip and commerce.” 

This treaty, however, it feems, proved fruitlefs ; wherefore a fimilar commiffion was re- 
newed in the two fucceeding years, and concluded in the laft of them, in 1407, wherein alfo 
was included King Henry IVth’s fon-in-law, Eric King of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 
Fcedera, vol. viii. p. 458, 466, and 492. 

* This has been fince done, for the reafons here fuggefted. The -crown, in the year- 1765, pm-chafed the cuftoms and the Me 
from the Athol family for feventy thoufand pounds. The Duke, however, retains his territorial property in the ifland, though 
the form of its government is altered; and the King has now the fame rights, powers, and .prerogatives as the Duke formerly 
.enjoyed. The inhabitants, alfo, retain many of their ancient conftitutions and cuftoms. 
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1405 This year is cfiemorable for the conqueft and utter fubverfion of the once famous republic 
of Pifa. The French, affifted by the Genoefe and Florentines, poffeffed themfelves of its 
capital city and caftle, which, with the other towns and forts, and the open country, was by 
agreement delivered up to the republic of Florence, the town and port of Leghorn excepted*, 
which was given to the Genoefe, who held it till the next century, when, according to a judi- 
cious writer, Mr. Lewis Roberts, (in his Treafure of Traffic, publifhed in 1641} it was pur- 
chafed by the Duke of Florence for one hundred and twenty thoufand dollars. The fame 
author adds, “ That it was then but a poor fifliing town, its haven capable only of receiving 
“ fmall barks ; but the Duke of Florence afterwards added a new town to the old one, and 
“ fortified them both. He alfo made the harbour good, and a free port to all nations as at 
“ prefent, gave immunities to all new fettlers there, and built them houfes, without paying 
“ either rent or taxes for the fpace of feven years. He likewife made a ftrong mole for the 
u fafety of {hipping, a canal of twenty miles in length, for the conveyance of goods to Pifa 
“ and thence to Florence up the river Arjao. By thefe and fuch like means,” continues our 
author, “ he has, within thirty years paft, 55 2. e. fince the year 1611, “jnade Leghorn the 
** greateft port for traffic in all the Mediterranean Sea, to his own great honour, and the ex- 
“ ceeding profit of himfelf and his fubje&s.” 

Under the year 1393, we mentioned the difcovery of the Canary Ifles ; yet others fay it was- 
not till 1405, and others again not till 1417; which differences of opinion, however, are of 
very little confequence at prefent. Spain and Portugal had afterwards a bloody war, concern- 
ing their mutual pretensions to the Canary Ifles and to Guinea, which terminated in a peace, 
in the year 1479, between Ferdinand the Catholic, and Alphonfo V. of Portugal ; the latter 
thereby renouncing all manner of right to the Canary Ifles, and Ferdinand refigning Guinea 
to Portugal, and fo it has remained to the prefent time., Thofe famous Canary Ifles were 
known to the Ancients by the name of Fortunate InfuFae fex, or the fix Fortunate Ifles, 
though there are certainly feven of them. Yet it is faicj that the two moft populous of them * 
remained unfubdued till the reign of Ferdinand the Catholic. Their excellent wines came 
from a vine tranfplanted by the Spaniards from the Rhine. Here were alfo formerly fugar 
canes, and dying woods, as there are of the latter at this time. 

In this year, great guns or cannon are faid to have been firft ufed by England, at the fiege 
of Berwick. Yet, as it is faid, they were ufed by the Englifh at the battle of Creffy fo early 
ac the year 1346, one would imagine- they might have been employed in England before this 
time v 

1406 In the eighth volume, p. 437, of the Fcedera^we find the guard of the feas again committed; 
to the merchants of England, in this year, by King Henry IV. who acquaints the Mayor and 
Sheriffs of London, “ That it had been agreed in the prefent Parliament, that the merchants-. 

of our kingdom fhall have the guard of the feas, from May this year, till Michaelmas of 
4t the following year. And for their performing the fame, they were allowed three {hillings 
" “ per ton on wines imported, and twelve pence, per pound,” (ad valorem , we gnefs) 44 on all 
“ ether merchandize,” though not fo plainly expreffed in the record, u and alfo the fourth 
44 part of the fubfidy on wool and leather; fo as the faid merchants {hall be obliged to main- 
a tain certain ffaips of war on the feas. King Henry, at the fame time, wrote to the towns, 
44 and cities of Newcaftle, York, Hull, Boilon, Lincoln, Scarborough, Lynn, Norwich, Yar-* 
44 mouth, Ipfwich,— to the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, — to Southampton, BriftoL 
Beverly, Whitby, Hartlepool, Nottingham, Barton, Qrimfby, and Grantham,” and pof- 

fibly 
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24.06 Ably others, though not found in this record, 44 for their information, concurrence, and affift- 
“ ance in that agreement/’ And p. 439, 44 he impowers them to eleft out of the number of 
44 their merchants two fit perfons, to whom he will grant commiffions to be his Admirals, 
c ‘ during the term of this agreement, — one for the North, and the other for the Weft.” But 
in this very fame year, that King 44 direfts the colleftors of his ports to flop payment of thefe 
64 allowances to merchants, until the complaints againft them fhould be heard, for their not 
£ 4 fufficiently guarding the feas according to contraft, and thereby fuffering many damages to 
44 be fu ft ained by his fubje&s.” 

fcf* Although this declaration of the King, and the regulations which accompany it, are 
faid to have been agreed to in Parliament, yet it is not to be found in the ftatute book ; which 
is the cafe indeed, in fome other inftances, in thofe lefs accurate times. During the entire 
reign of King Henry IV. the Englifh were aim off always fuccefsful at fea againft France. 

In volume viih p. 441 of the Foedera, King Henry IV. 44 grants leave to Philip de Albertis, 

44 a Lombard, refiding in London, to give a bill of exchange,” liter am cambii , 44 on his part- 
64 tiers in foreign parts, for two thoufand five hundred marks fterling, to the Bifliop of Bath 
64 and Wells, or his attornies, for the firft fruits of the bifliopric of Durham; on condition, 

44 however,” adds the King, 44 that neither the faid gold,” received for the bill of exchange, 

44 nor any other gold nor filver, either in bullion or in coin/be tranfported beyond fea, under 
•* 4 colour of this prefent licence, upon pain of forfeiting all the faid money fo tranfported/* 
thus they ftrove to hedge in the cuckow. 

The true nature of bills of exchange was not, it feems, as yet fo well underftood in thofe 
times. For, as already obferved, whether thefe tw*> thoufand five hundred marks had been 
carried out in fpecie* or remitted as above, it would have been the fame thing with refpeft to 
the general balance of the nation with foreign parts. 

The vaft funis of money- thus annually carried out of England to Rome, for thofe and j 
limilar ecciefiaftical dues, were very fenfibly felt by the nation, and often loudly complained 
of in Parliament. And it is upon this principle, that in Holland, and in the free cities of ! 
Italy, if we are not miftaken, there are no reftraints on the carrying out of either money or 
bullion ; and yet they abound in both, becaufe they take the only folid or permanent means 
to keep and increafe their money in the end, — by exporting more of their own produd ansjU** 
manufafture, and employing more of their own fhipping to foreign nations, than they take ; 
mid ufe of theirs ; the only true means of bringing the general balance in their favour. 

Although there was only a very ill-kept truce fubfifting at this time between 'England and j 
France, -yet we find, in vol. viii. p. 451, of the Foedera, that King Henry IV. direfe his 
precepts to all his Admirals, &c. fignifying, 44 that for certain reafons, him thereunto moving, • 
44 he had taken all the fifhers of France, Bretagne, and Flanders, under his prote&ion, with ; 
44 their fhips, fifh, fifhing boats, nets, &c. with all which they were hereby permitted .freely , 
44 to, return home in fafety, and to go when and whither they pleafed.” This permiffion , 
was, it feems, on Henry’s profped not only of a fettled peace with France, but likewife of a 
marriage between the Prince of Wales and a daughter of King Charles VIL of France. There : 
is another record of this year, p. 489, for the very fame purpofe. ' 

The old writers in defence of the Englifh company of merchants adventurers, relate, that ' 
King Henry IV. in this fame year, granted to this company a charter to govern * tbcmfclvcs ! 
by, in their commerce both abroad and at home, by their ancient name of The Brotherhood j 
of St. Thomas Becket, Archbifhop of Canterbury; their modem name of The Merchants 

3 F a Adventurers 
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5406 Adventurers of England not being given them till the twentieth year of King Henry Vllth $ 
reign. Yet this charter had' the following provifo, viz. Ci That any man paying the haunce,” 
or freedom fine, “ of an old noble/ 5 u e+ about eighteen {hillings of modern money, i 4 might 
u freely con fort and trade with- them. 55 Under the year 1358, we have given an account of 
the rife of this mercantile fociety, and of their encroaching and gaining ground on the firft 
and moll ancient incorporated trading fociety named Merchants of the Staple of England ; yet . 
we do not find there was any royal charter granted to the above-named fociety of bt. I homas 
JBccket, till this prefent year ; and even this we never faw, but take it on the credit of their 
advocates, and particularly of their Secretary Wheler, in his vindication of this company, 
already quotedl 

The celebrated mercantile writer Gerard Malynes, a Fleming, who was fettled in England, 
and in fome degree of favour with King James I, in his treatife called, The Centre of the Circle 
of Commerce, p, 86, 8vo. 1623, fays, “ That this chaiter from King^Henry IV. in the year 
“ 1406, which was the firft they ever had, gave no exclufive powers, but merely the authority 
to ailemble themfelves to choofe a governor, and, by way of juftice, to rc&ify their own 
abufes; and of their privileges, all the merchants and mariners of England and Ireland were 
u to be equally partakers without exception, or any limitation of commodity, &c.” So that 
this was then no other than an open or free trade prudently regulated ; and fo it continued 
until they fell into the way of laying taxes on woollen goods, and muldts and reftraints on 
their own members,, till at length they affumed the power of excluding all from trading into 
their limits, unlefs they paid, down large fines for admiflion into their fellowfhip. “ So that, 5 * 
continues Malynes, “ whatfoever freedom of trade his Majefty’s fubjefts are now barred of, 
is merely ufurped. That when the making of cloth in England, was got to fome advance, 
u King Henry IV. was willing to encourage every one of Ibis fubjefls, as well as the com- 
pany of merchants of the ftaple, to export the fame ; and therefore he made the regulations 
<c or charter above-named, to fuch merchants who not being of the ftaplers fociety, might yet 
“ be willing to tranfport our clothe See. to Flanders, Brabant, Holland, &c, 55 Here we ap- 
prehend Malynes had the advantage of Mr. Miflelden, an eminent merchant, who wrote in 
defence of the merchants adventurers exclufive privileges, in a treatife called, The Circle cf 

Commerce* though the latter, in all other refpefts, even in that very book, had the advantage 

of „ Malynes. 

We find in the Scotifh ftatute book, a good. law, if well obferved, concerning the great 
nuifance of common beggars in Scotland. It is in the firft Parliament of King James 1 . in 
the year, 1406, viz. AU that beg through the corfntry, (Jlandwart) fhall have a certain token 
u given to them by the Sheriff of each county, under pain, to the beggar, of burning on the 
u check and banifhment, and a forfeiture of fifty {hillings by the Sheriff to the King. 55 And 
by a law of the fixth Parliament of King James IV. “ the Sheriffs of counties, and the Pro- 
u Vofts and Bailiffs of burghs, were, to forfeit one mark for every one found begging, except 
ii he be crooked, fiefe, or weak. 57 

The city of Marfeilles., in Provence, was even, in remote ages, a place of great commerce. 
At this time, we find by a book entitled PHiftoire de la Ville de Marfeilles, printed in that 
city, in .1642,, “ That Louis, Count of Provence, gave very great encouragement to the com- 
w m€rce permitting them to lend out money at ten per cent, intereft, without the 

“ imputation of unlawful or extravagant ufury. He alfo freed them from all kinds of taxes 
4 u ^dxuftonis in all the ports of Proveitce, and permitted, them to eftablifh .commercial con- 

+ ' ’ 44 fuls. 
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1406 44 fills in all foreign ports. So that Marfeilles was at this time ] a very great profperity.” This 
is the firft inftance we meet with, as yet, of a rate of Intereft being legally fixed any where in 
Europe. 

It was not till this year, according to their own hiftorians, that the Caftilians firft began to . 
make ufe of cannon againft the Moors of Spain. 

1407 The ufeful cuftom of the Englifh merchants refiding in foreign parts to elcQ: a governor for ' 
their good regulation, began to be very general even in the early part of this century, la 
volume viii. p. 464, of the Feed era, King Henry IV. 44 im powers the Englifh merchants re- 
44 fid ing in Holland, Zealand, Brabant, Flanders, and in feme other foreign parts/ 7 without' 
naming them, 46 for their better government, to eleft governors annually out of their own 
number, 46 for regulating their trade, and terminating all differences amongft them ; and to 
44 make afts and ordinances for thofe and fuch-like good purpofes. 77 Thefe grants and powers 
feem to have been, in feme degree, occafioned by the repeated complaints of outrages com- 
mitted in thofe parts by the Englifh, u e. the merchants incorporated the preceding year by 
the name df the Brotherhood of St. Thomas Becket, fince named Merchant Adventurers of 
England, to whom the King, this fame year, granted a patent for the trade of woollen-cloths 
into the Netherlands. 

In this year, in the fame volume, p. 463., King Henry IV. grants a commiffion for treat - 
ing with the Society of the Hans-towns, concerning reprifals made on them by the Englifh, 
and for treating of friendfhip and commerce between the Englifh and them, either colleftively 
or fepairately. 44 And alfo/ 7 adds this commiffion, 44 for explaining and clearing up the pri- 
44 vileges and royal grants of us and our predecefliys to the faid Hans-towns, under whatfo- 
44 ever form of words they may have been granted; and alfo all other doubtful, ambiguous, „ 
44 and obfeure points/ 7 Xhe Englifh fhips, it feems, had made captures of many Pruffian 
and Hanfeatic fhips, and had even killed feme of their people: as, on the other. hand, the 
Englifh loudly complained of many depredations and captures of Englifh fhips, and much 
merchandize, chiefly by thofe of Wifmar and Roftock, on the merchants of Mewcaftie, York, 
Hull, London, Lynn, Colchefter, Yarmouth, Norwich, &c. to about twelve thoufand pounds 
fterling value, and alfo the lofs of many lives. Some of thofe depredations on the Englifh are 
faid by Krantzius, in his Hiftory of Norway, to have been committed by certain defperafta- 
foldiers or warriors of Wifmar and Roftock, called Vitalians, (Vitaliani) who performed 
thofe things in the name, and perhaps with the connivance, of the Hans-towns ;*and who, , 
fays that author, burnt the town of Norbern, u e. North-Bergen, in Norway, *with twenty- 
one wooden-houfes of the Englifh tb§re, valued at four hundred and forty nobles, being about 
feven pounds fterling, or eighteen pounds of our money, . for each houfe. To adjuft all fech| 
difputes, there was a congrefs held, firft in the year 1406, at Dort in Holland, and next, in - 
1407, at the Hague, between King Henry the Fourth’s ambaffadors, and thofe of the Matter- 
General of the Teutonic Order of Pruffia, and of the Hans-towns' ; feme of which towns, 
viz* Hamburg, Bremen, Straelfund, Lubeck, Gripefwald, and Canipen, made demands of 
confiderable fums for injuries they had fu flamed from the Englifh; moft of which, however, 
were greatly reduced. All which demands of the Hanfeatics were made and computed iit the 
denomination of nobles ; which being a real Englifh gold coin, of the- value of one-third* of a . 
pound fterling, (only an imaginary one}, was probably much current between, England .and - 
the Hans-towns,. in the courfe of their mutual dealings. 

' Money 
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3407 Money growing {till more plenty in Europe, becaufe commerce, though aim oft mfenflbly, 
daily increafed ; we find King Henry IV. was now able to borrow more considerable fums of 
the laity than of the clergy, which could not be done in former reigns. For in this year he 
had the following loans for paying his garrifon of Calais, as we find in vol, viii. p. 488, of 
the F oedera, viz. 

“ Of the Bifhop of Durham, - 100 Marks. 

the Earl of Weftmorland, * S°° 

— — the Lord Roos, - - * 2 S° 

the Lord Burnell, - - - * * 25° 

Of John Norbury, r - - £. 2000 

Of John Hende, - f- 2000 

Of Richard Whittington, late Lord Mayor of London, £. 1000 

Of the merchants of the Staple at Calais, - - £ c . 4000 

And of fhe Lombard merchants of the Society of Albertini £. 1000 

All which loans were to be repaid out of the cnftoms of wool and leather.” 

This Sir Richard 'Whittington, of whom certain vulgar, traditional, and improbable ftories 
are told, was, however, fo rich as to have rebuilt the gaol of Newgate, the library of the Grey- 
Friars, part of St. Bartholomew’s Hofpital in that neighbourhood, and a college of priefts, &c. 
in the flreet {till named College-hill. London tnuft have been very rich even at this time, as 
appears by the erefting fo noble a ft ru flu re as the prefent Guildhall, which happily efcaped the 
flames of 1666. There were then alfo many very wealthy merchants in this city. 

Under the year 1345, we have feen,*both from the authority of De Mattiy and MacbiaveJ, 
that the very great public debts of Genoa laid, at that time, a foundation for the famous bank 
of St. George of that city and ftate, which De Mailly r terms nhe richcft bank in Europe. — 
Though, in, that aflertion, he is furely miftaken ; that of Amfterdam, which is faid by feme 
to amount to thirty-fix millions fterling, principal or capital, being, in all probability, much 
the richeft of the two. 


The bank of Genoa took its rife, as has been partly explained under the year 1345, from 
the pubKc revenues of that ftate being mortgaged or pawned to private perfons, during 
their kte diftreffes, for difeharging the ancient debts of the republic, as well as for a fing the 
Supplies for the current fervice. “ Thus,” fays De Mailly, “ they conftituted annual rents, 
* /£ or payment?, refembling thofe on the T own- houfe of Paris, in the reign of King Louis XIV. 
<£ which \vere afligned on different funds ’ (and, we apprehend, alfo much refembling the 
annuity-flocks at prefent transferable at the bank^ of England, and South-Sea Company’s 
'lioufes, being national debts 'brought into that fhape at different times.) “ Eight directors 
** were foon after appointed for 'receiving thofe rents, and for paying them to the fevcral ere* 
w ditors, Which eftablifbment received the name of the Houfe of St. George, In propor- 
tion as the wants of the republic increafed, fo did the credit of this houfe or bank, by hav* 
4i ingftill more lands, rents, and important dominions afligned to it: So that from eight 
44 counfeilors Or directors, ” as Machiavel deferibes it to have had, “ they were afterwards in* 
u creafed to one hundred, who were veiled with an abfolute authority in their own concerns,” 
44 And thus,” continues De Mailly, “ is there feen in the fame city two independent fove- 
** reignties.” Yet Machiavel thought that this bank would one day be poffeffed of all the-city 
of Genoa ; in conference of which event, it would furpafs Venice in credit. 


Under 
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1407 Under the year 1302, we have fhewn, from the heft authority, that the Scotifh nation had, 
at that time, and probably long before, a confiderable commerce with the Netherlands. In 
Maitland’s Hiftory of the city of Edinburgh, printed in the year 1753, P- 3§4> it is related, 

44 That John Duke of Brabant did, in 1407, grant his letters patent of new privileges to thofe 
44 of the Scotilh nation trading all over his dominions ; and that Bruges in Flanders was then, 

44 and had been very long before that time, the ftaple port for Scotilh fhips and merchan- 
64 dize.” 

• And from Bruges, we (hall fee hereafter, that it was removed to Campvere, or Yere, in., 
Zealand, where it remains to this day. 

1408 In this year, we find the towns of Holland confiderable in {hipping : for Penfionary De 
Witt, in his 1 ntereft of Holland, acquaints us, 44 That the feas being infefted by certain Eaft ' 
44 Friefeland pirates, thofe of Amfterdam, andfome of the cities of North Holland, with the 
44 affiftance of the Lubeckers, Hamburgers, and Campeners, fuppreffed thofe robbers.” 

In vol. viii. *p. 51 1, of the Fcedera, K^ing Henry IV. for the fame reafons as he had or- 
dained fimilar regulations at the Hans-towns, and in the Netherlands, 44 grants a power to the 
44 Englifh merchants refiding in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, to ele<ft annual governors 
44 from' amongft themfelves, for the better regulating of their commerce, and the prefervatiom 
44 of order and juftice amongft them.” — This is the firft account we have met with in the 
Foedera of our mercantile dealings with Sweden; for Schonen, though now belonging to. 
Sweden, w r as then a part of Denmark. 

In this year alfo, in the fame volume, p, 530, King Henry IV. concluded 44 a three years 
44 truce with the Duke of Burgundy, as Earl of Flanders,” who had been duly authorifed for 
that effe£t by the French King, his fuperior Lorcf, 44 and with the four members of Flanders, 
44 fo often mentioned, for/eviving the general courfe of commerce between the two countries 
44 of England and Flanders. Upon which commerce,” fays King Henry, 44 the fuftenance of 
44 Flanders is founded, and more efpecially on that of the drapery. And fecurity was agreed 
44 on to be fettled for the fafe paffage of Ihips on both fides, during the faid term, in the narrow 
44 part of the Channel between Winchelfea and St. V alery.” — This circumftance plainly 
fhews that the Netherland woollen-drapery ftill depended on England fo.r their great fupply of 
wool. 

In. p. 541, of the Foedera, 44 the famous imperial city ©f Cologne, on the Rhine, was alfo- 
44 comprehended or included in the faid three years truce.” 

Tliefe truces were, for the mutual benefits of commerce, prolonged from, time to time, 
fometimes for three, five, &c. years ;^each party ftill referving or keeping up their refpeftive 
pretenfions until a favourable conj un&ure fhould offer. For even in thefe very truces, the 
French King always calls the Engliih King, Adv erj far ins Angiite , or our Adverfary of Eng- 
land; and the latter calls the former,, Adver farms Francis, or our Adverfary of France. So. 
xieceffary, however, did both parties find a mutual mercantile correfpondence to be at that time. 

And, in the- fame volume, p. 542, for the mutual benefit of commerce. King Henry IV. 
of England, concluded a truce of a fimilar nature with the Duke of Bretagne, 44 for a mutual 1 

44 free refort to the ports and havens of each refpe&ive country. 

In the faid eighth volume of the Fcedera, p. 595, King Henry IV. of England, “at the 

4 5 earneft requeft,” fays the record, 44 of Michael Steno, Duke of Venice, grants a licence to 
44 all merchants of Venice, with their car racks, gallies and other veflels laden with merchan- 

. u - dize, freely to refort to England, and to trade there* and from thence to Flanders, and fo 

back 
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ic back to England again ; where they may lade their vefiels with wool, cloth, and other law- 
u ful merchandize, paying the ufual duties and cuftoms, and fo at length return home,” 

9 In the Sequel of this eighth volume of Records, and in that of the ninth, we find the fame 
r grant renewed from year to year ; and by it we may partly fee the courfe of trade which "Venice 
had at that time with England and Flanders. And we muft ftill further remark, that in none 
of thofe grants is there as yet to be found any kind of ftipulation for the fame freedom for 
Englifh fhips at Venice, which would certainly have been the cafe, had any Englifh fhips 
ufually reforted thither. 

In the eighth volume of the Foedera, p. 601-2, King Henry IV. in recompence of the 
tc damages done by his fubjefts to thofe of Pruflia and Livonia, gives his obligation to Ulric 
“ Jungingen, Matter- General of the Teutonic Knights of Pruflia, for five thoufand three 
* hundred and eighteen gold nobles and a half, and thirteen-pence Englifh, payable at St. Mar- 
u tin's day following. Provided," fays King Henry, cc that when this money comes to be 
46 paid to the faid Matter-General's envoys fiere, it may freely be fent o„ut of our kingdom by 
44 exchange, per ex cambium, but by no means in money, nor in bullion of gold or filver ; ex- 

• cepting only a reafonable fum for the neceflary expence of the faid envoys." What we have 
obferved under the year 1406, on the nature of bills of exchange, is fufficient to explain the 
hft part of this record, to which, therefore, we refer the reader. 

Hero is alfo another obligation of King Henry to the faid Matter- General for ten thoufand 
■ fix hundred and thirty feven nobles, and two fhillings and twopence, payable in the year 1411. 

And, in p. 603, of the aforefaid volume, “ King Henry IV. gives a fimilar obligation to the 
• 46 proconfuls and confuls of the city of Hamburg for four hundred and fix teen, gold nobles, 
66 on account of the fame damages d<fhe to their people by his Englifh fubjedis," 

All wfiich too plainly thews, that much violence and injuftice had fometimes been com- 
. mitted by our Englifh fhips on thefe different people, r 

In this eighth volume of the Feeders, fo often quoted, p. 610. King Henry IV. iffues a 
declaration, 44 That he fets apart the following furas, out of the fubfidy on wool and leather, 

• 44 to be folely appropriated, from this date, till Eafter following, entirely for the expence of 


u his houfhold, and to ,no other end whatever, viz. 

I. In the port of London - - 

Southampton, - 

*— r< — — — — Hull, 1000 marks, or 

. Bofton, ditto, or ~ - 

— - Lynn, 200 marks, or 

^ Ipfwich, 1000 marks, or - - .. 

II, And out of the three fhillings per ton on wine, and one fhilling per pound 
■on other merchandize, viz. In the port of London, - 

_ Southampton, 500 marks, or 

— Briftol, 800 marks, or - 

— — ~~ — Bofton, , - - - 1 * 

HI* And out of the c.uftom on wools in the port of Hull, « 

IV. Out of the iffues of the hanaper, 1000 marks, or - . 

V. From efeheats and fheriffs, proffers, 1000 marks, or 


- 

700 8 
800 o 
666 13 
666 13 

*33 6 
’666 13 


666 13 
666 13 


Total, 6500 o o 

If 
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.1409 If this fum paid tire entire expcnce of that King’s houftiold for about four months, then the 
whole year’s expence of his houfhold was nineteen thoufand five hundred pounds. 

In Sir Robert Cotton’s Remains, publifhed in the year 1651, there is anefiay on the man- 
ner and means how the Kings of England have, from time to time, fupported and repaired 
their eftates : wherein he fays, “ That in the twelfth year of King Henry IV. the revenue 
“ and profits of the kingdom, together with the fubfidy of wool, and tenths of the clergy, 

45 amounted to no more than forty-eight thoufand pounds, of which twenty-four' thoufand 
ci marks, or fixteen thoufand pounds, were allotted for the expence of his houfe ; moil: of fixe 
44 reft for the guard of the fea, and defence of the kingdom, the realm of Ireland, and domi - 
4C nions in France. In this eftimate the profit by wards and marriages was but one thoufand 
4i pounds.” This quotation confirms the above quoted record, if it required any fuch con- 
firmation. 

By this record we may alfo in part difeover, which towns were then moft confiderable either 
in the wool or the wine trade ; and, in pars* alfo, how our Kings of old fupported the expences 
of their homfhold, &c. viz. from the rents and profits of their own* demefne lands, their fee- 
farm rents, and fuch certain and hereditary revenues, which were then very confiderable, (and 
continued fo, till our Kings gradually lavifhed them all away) and partly alfo from the reve- 
nue of cuftoms, which we have juft mentioned. 

There is a fubfequent commiffion in this fame volume, p. 613, from King Henry IV. to 
treat with Ulric Jungingen, Matter-General of Pruflla, concerning the grievances alleged to 
be committed by the Englifh againft his people ; and alfo for a league of amity with him. The 
next year, p. 663, there is another treaty between Henry and the fuceeeding Mafter- General, 
named Henry de Plawn, for the fame purpofe. 

2410 In the fame volume, p. 6*7, of the Fcedera,. King Henry IV. now concluded a new treaty 
of peace, friendlhip, and commerce* with his nephew John, King of Caflile and Leon ; which 
being, like alraoft all the treaties of thofe times, couched in general terms, affords no parti- 
cular matter for our purpofe. 

In p. 634, of the faid volume, King Henry IV. grants to the town of Cambridge a num- 
ber of fmall taxes or tolls on provifions, &c. brought into their town either by # land or by 
water, for the fpace of three years, for enabling them to pave their ftreets, and to mend the^. 
high roads leading thither. 

This year, according to Louis Guicciardini’s Defcriptlon and Hiftory of the Netherlands, 
(printed in French at Antwerp, in folio, in the year 1582) is remarkable Tor the invention 
of grinding and mixing of painters colours in oil, by one John D’Eiek, a Netherland painter 
of Bruges, “ who fent many of his fine paintings into Italy to the great Alphonfo V. King 

46 of Naples and Arragon, and to the Duke of Urbin, and other Princes, who all fet a vaft 
* 4t value on thofe pieces. And the great Laurence de Medicis afterwards collefted many of 
4< thofe exquilite paintings.” To- Mr. D’Eick fucceeded a vaft number of great painters, 
down to our author’s time, who made themfelves famous over all Europe, and even in Italy 
itfelf ; of whom, with the places of their birth, their works, &c. he gives a detail. 

u In the fame age alfo,” continues Guicciardini, 44 the Netherlander travelled much into 
44 Italy, and brought back with them the great improvements they had there acquired in ar~ 

44 chite&ure, painting, carving, and engraving on copper. And thofe Netherlander, and 
44 their fuecefTqrs, carried their arts into England, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 

44 Poland, and Mufcovy, without naming thofe who were fent for into France, Spain, and 
Vol.L 3 G Portugal, 
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“ Portugal, frequently by the fovereigns of thofe countries, as well as by the nobility and 
«« cities, who appointed them honourable falaries and rewards for v their Tuperior Ikill and ge- 
“ nius. So that as they firft perfe&ed themfelves in Italy, they and their fcholars afterwards 
« fp read themfelves all over the reft of Europe, and taught thofe fine arts which were in a 

great meafure before confined to Italy.’’ 

Guicciardini likewife afcribes to the Netherlands, but without afiigning the times when, 
the invention of the following arts, viz. Firft, “ The baking of thofe fine colours in glafs, r 
u which we fee in the windows of old churches. — Secondly, the art of making tapeftry hang- 
u ings. — Thirdly, the art of making fays, ferges, fuftains, oftades, (worfteds) and demi- 
44 oftades, wollen cloth napped, (afrtfsr) and many forts alfo of linen cloth, befides a great 
** number of leffer inventions.” Some authors afiert, that the weavers of thefe goods at Ypres 
withdrew themfelves to Leyden after the year 1400, and carried the manufa&ures thither. 

44 But above all,” fays he, 44 it is to be particularly obferved, that the people of the Nether- 
“ lands firft gave the names to the feveral wpids, or points of the compafs, as they are at this 
44 day. called by all the trading nations in Europe, in the very language of that country.” — 
He alfo infills that they were the inventors, on this fide Italy at leaft, of watches, clocks, 
and fun-dials, of which, he fays, they made more, efpecially of the fineft watches, in his time, 
than all the world befides ; and alfo lent great quantities of them to other countries. And he 
fuperadds, 44 That befide their happy genius for new inventions, they have a peculiar grace* in 

completing, and, perfefling every piece of workmanfhip and manufafture beyond other nar 
u - tions.” A great deal of this was probably true when Guicciardini firft wrote, which was 
ih the year 1560 ; but a, courfe of about two hundred and thirty years has made a very great 
alteration in Europe, and England Ms fince gained the pre-eminence in the article of watches, 
and. clocks, as well as in the fabric of woollen goods ; and r in the art of engraving, even over. 
France itfelf :*. Scotland and Ireland at prefent bid fair for the fineft linen-drapery. As far 
the. painted glafs and tapeftry, they are not in fuch requeft now as they were in thofe times. 
Frifed,,or napped cloth, we have noted under the year 1376, to have been an Irifh manufac- 
ture.;- from which country, poffibly, the Netherlander^ might le-arn it,. But with refpeci to 
clocks and watches,, the latter being- only an improvement of the former, the world is ftiii at 
a lofs for their, place or time of invention ; though many aferibe it to the noble, and imperial 
city of Nuremberg in Germany : and as we had no clock- ihakers in England till ‘brought hither 
by King Edward ILL. it is probable that the invention of thefe ufeful machines could not be- 
of much odder date than that time in the weftern parts of Europe, though they were known at 
a much earlier period in Italy. 

It was about this time that Prince Henry, third foa.of John I, called the . Baftard,' King of ” 
Portugal, who had -been fuccefsful in his wars againft the Moors of Barbaty, began to turn his* 
thoughts to new geographical difeoveries along the weft coaft of Africa fouthward ; a part of 
the terraqueous globe fo long funk m obfeurity, that the- cape called CapaNao, or Cape. Non,., 
was then faid to be fo named, as forbidding any to venture, beyond, it, . being deemed,, if notv 
impaffable,.at Ieaft.very hazardous. Some ihips,, however, fent out by him, .ventured beyond: 
it, even as far as Cape Bajador, in .about, twenty foundegrees of north latitude but finding, at-, 
the laft named cape, a .very .ftormy fea, and not daring* in. -thofe days, to venture, far from the * 
view of the c.oafts, or, of land, which too. plainly Ihews they, generally knew not the proper ufe 
of the mariner’s compafs, they durft attempt no further difeoveries. Yet another attempt pro-- 
duced their, difeovery of the iUc of .Porto Santo, near, the ifland .of Madeira, ..which laft they: 

found: 
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1410 found in their third attempt; though long before this time difcovered, as we have feen, by 
Macham an. Englifhman, in the year 1344. And here we will, for a while, leave this enter- 
prizing Prince meditating further difcoveries fouthward, whilft we purfue the chronological 
feries of our work. 

There furely muft have been fome eonfiderable commerce in Scotland at this time ; for 
England being then at war with that kingdom, 44 Sir Robert Umphryviile, vice-admiral of 
44 England, lay with ten Ihips of war before the port of Leith,’ 5 according to Truffel’s Con- 
tinuation of Daniel’s Hiftory, 64 when landing on either fide the Frith, where he did much 
44 mifchief, and plundered the country, he took many prizes, and burned the great galliot of 
44 Scotland, with many other Ihips, and yet brought home fourteen tall Ihips, laden with 
44 corn, and other merchandize ; whereby he fo far lowered the prices in England, as to have 
44 obtained the name of Mend-market.’ 5 

1411 In the eighth volume, p. 684, of the Foedera, we find King Henry IV. arrefts in the port 
of Ballon, certain Hanfeatic merchants, until fatisfa&ion fhould be made for divers injuries, 
Ioffes, murders, .&c. fuftained by the Englifh merchants trading to Bergen in Norway, from 
the Hanfeatics refiding there. But in the following year that King releafed them, on their 
giving two tlioufand marks fecurity for being forth-coming for the fame. This may proba- 
bly have been for the outrages committed by the Vitalian foldiers of the Hans -towns on the 
Englifh at Bergen, in 1407, as mentioned under that year. 

In the fame volume, p. 687, it appears, that the commercial truce made between King 
Henry IV. and the Duke of Burgundy, as Earl of Flanders, with the licence and authority 
of the French King, his fuperior lord, was prolonged for five years to come. 44 Being defi- 
44 rous,” fays our King, 44 of the good continuation of the faid commerce, for the common 
44 utility of our faid kingdom, and of our other dominions.” 

To this new truce were added Certain articles relating to the punifhment of land and fea- 
robbers, and for protefting the fifhery and the merchant fhips frequenting the ports of both 
countries ; the paffage of Englifh pilgrims, &c. through the walled towns of Flanders in 
their way to Rome ; the quiet of the marches of Picardy ; and for the fhips of England, 
France, and Flanders, to trade mutually in the ports of the fea between Wiiic[ielfea and St. 
Vallery, and all the ports eaft and north thereof on both fides. * ___ 

By De Mailly’s Hiftory of Genoa, we learn, that at this time the Catalans werejpotent in 
fhipping, and had cruel wars with the Genoefe, many of whofe richly laden fhips they had 
taken. In this 1 year, 141 j, they even attempted to take from the Genoefe the ifle of Chios, in 
the Archipelago, with feven fhips of igrar ; but the Genoefe and natives not only drove them 
thence, but purfued them as far as the fea of Alexandria, where they took four of their fhips. 
Barcelona was then, as it is now, the capital of Catalonia ; and the country was fubjeft^as .was 
alfo Majorca, &c. to Martin King of Arragon. 

1412 The eighth volume, p. 717, of the Foedera, acquaints us, 44 That the Genoefe having ma- 
44 licioufly done great damage to certain merchants of London, who had fhipped wool and 
44 other merchandize for the Mediterranean, King Henry IV. iffues his mandate to the mayor 
44 and fheriffs of London, and other ports, to make proclamation, that none of his fubjefb 
44 do prefume to fuffer to be fent beyond-fea any merchandize, or money by exchange, &cu 
44 belonging to the Genoefe, until fatisfa£Hon be made for thofe wrongs.” 

It does not appear that the above-named merchandize was fhipped in Englifh bottoms ; but 
xnoft probably in Venetian fhips, with which ftate the Genoefe were often at war, 
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The town of Bergen, in Norway,- being one of the four great comptoirs of the Hans~towm r 
they at this time carried on a great commerce thither ; and in the eighth volume, p. 722, of 
the Foedera, we have an eminent inftance of their power and influence there : King H n, y : V. 
of England complains, 46 That about five years before, one hundred fifhermen of Cromer and 
“ Blakeney, in Norfolk, flying from their enemies into the port of Windford, in Nt rway, 
® 4 were aflaulted by five hundred armed men belonging to the Hanfeatics refiding at Bergen, ’ 
u who bound the poor Engliftmien hand and foot, and threw them into the fea, where they 
all perilhed. At certain other times,” fays the King, 46 both in our own re gn, and in 
that of King Richard II, thofe Hanfeatics violently feized the Englifh merchants effefls at 
u Bergen, and aflaulted them in their houfes, &c. being, in fuch violences, winked at by the 
« c Danifli Court, becaufe of their great commerce thither.” It may here, indeed, be obferv- 
ed, that the overbearing and infolent carriage of the Hanfeatics, to injure the commerce of 
other nations trading to any of their comptoirs, or to other ports whofe trade they had en- 
groflfed, contributed not a little to their own downfal. . r 

In the lame volume, p. 727, we find, 44 that King Henry IV. complains to King John of 
6i Portugal, of the fhip Thomas, of London, being violently feized in the port of Lifbon, 
being of two hundred tons burden; having, befide the commander, a merchant and a purfer 
(bwfsemagSJler) belonging tb her. Her lading, taken in at Lifbon, was oil, wax, and fundry 
£i other wares ; and the owner values the freight at fix thoufand gold crowns.” By the word 
freight, muft here, undoubtedly, be meant her whole cargo. It is alfo to be remarked, that 
there is no mention of wine as any part of it ; Portugal having formerly had much more corn 
and much fewer vineyards than hi modern times, as has been already obferved under the year 
2325. And as our Kings were ftill in c pofleflion of Guienne, from whence we had long had 
our wines in great quantities, we find a fufficient reafon why wre brought none from Lifbon. 

In this volume of the Foedera-, p. 733, we are alfo furnifhed with another complete deferip- 
tion of the full or entire naval fervice due by the Cinque Ports to the crown of England, in a 
fummons of King Henry IV. to them this fame year 1412, for his intended voyage to 
Guienne ; being verbatim the fame with that under the year 1394. 

In this year, King Henry IV. borrows ten thoufand marks, or fix thoufand fix hundred and 
fixty-fix pounds thirteen Ihillings and four-pence, of the Mayor and commonalty of London ; 
for which tallies were ftruqk at the Exchequer, to be repaid the fame year out of the tenths 
and fifteenths of feveral counties therein named. Other loans at this time 
as follow: r 

By the King’s fon Thomas, - ~ 

the Duke of York, - - 

— the Archbifliop of Canterbury, 1000 marks, or 

the BHhop of Lincoln, 800 marks, or - . 

~ the City of Norwich, 400 marks, or 

• tho Abbot and Convent of St. Edmund’s Bury,, 

- the Bifhep of Sarum, 500 marks, or - 

*— the Bifhop^cf Worcefter, 200 marks, or 


506 marks, or * 

Foedera, voh viiL p. 748 and 760; 

. Total, inclufive of London* is 

Thefe loans were for his expedition to Guienne, 


that King, 

are 

1. 

S. 

</. 

2,271 

*4 

0 

r,i7° 

6 

O 

666 

*3 

4 

533 

6 

8 

266 

*3 

■4 

100 

0 

0 

' 333 

6 

8 

- *33 
h 

6 

8 

333 

6 

8 


12,475 6 % 


Certain 
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Certain French flilps having, in the fame year, and during the truce between England and 
France, feized on two Englifh veffels at fea, bound to England with wines, &c. King Henry 
IV. (Fcedera, vol. viii. p. 755), 44 grants the owners letters of marque and reprifals on the 
“ bodies and goods of the French, wherever they can find them, either by fea or land, as far 
44 as the value of their damage, being five thoufand two hundred and fifty marks ; excepting, 

44 however, fuch'French alone, as fhall be either going to or returning from the King’s flaple 
u at Calais.” Thus was the port of Calais rendered a free and neutral port for all nations. 

* Ibid, p. 773, we have another inftance of letters of reprifal granted to private perfons, and 
at the fame time the firft inftance, in this colleftion of records, of Englifhmen trading to 
Morocco. 44 In this year, it ieems, a company of London merchants laded feverai Ihips with 
much wool and other merchandize, to the value of twenty-four thoufand pounds towards 
44 theweftern parts of Morocco,” verfus partes occidentales per diJiriHos de Mar r ok, without 
naming the port. 44 But feme Genoefe Ihips, emulous of this commerce, made prize of thofe 
44 London fhips # outward bound, and earned them into Genoa. Whereupon King Henry 
« IV. grants the fufferers reprifals on the ihips and merchandize of the Genoefe wherever 
44 they can find them.” 

In this year, Ladiilaus IV. King of Poland, otherwife named Jagellon, is faid to have 
brought about the convcrfion of the province of Samogitia, adjoining to Lithuania, from 
Paganifm to Chriftianity : fo late was this part of the world in embracing the Chriftian reli- 
gion. Much later ftill were fome parts of Lithuania in being brought over to Chriftianity. 

In vol. ix. p. 26, of the Fcedera, a licence, was granted by King Henry V. to the merchants 
of Venice, an the form of the annual licences of his # father Henry IV. viz, 44 for them freely 
44 to refort to England with their carracks, gallies, and other veflels, laden with merchandize; 

44 there to difpofe thereof, and to lade wool, cloth, tin, &c. and to return home therewith.” 

And ibid . p 47, King Henry' beihg apprehenfive that the 44 French Ihips might feize on 
44 the Englifh wine (hips returning from Gafcony, fhould they come home fingly, ftri&ly en- 
44 joins his Admiral, that none of thofe ihips go fingly for this year’s vintage, but together, 
44 in fleets of fufficient number to oppofe the French attempts.” 

It appears to be almoft unneceffary to inform the reader, that neither in thofe times, nor 
for very near a century later, were there properly any royal Ihips of war, now called men 0 £ 
war, of the King’s own property. The naval wars were entirely carried on by merchant ihips, 
partly hired occafionally by the crown, and partly fuppfied by the Cinque Ports, as we have 
more than once explained, in recompence for certain privileges and immunities enjoyed by 
them. Our Kings therefore had the^greateft reafon to be careful of their merchants ihips, 
and more efpecially King Henry V. who from his very acceftion to the throne, was meditating 
the recovery of the many provinces and cities of France yielded to King Edward LIE by the 
treaty of Bretigny, but afterwards wrefted from him by the French towards the latter part of 
his reign. 

In the ninth volume, p, 72 to 77, of the Fcedera, we have, King Henry Vth’s renewal and 
confirmation of the charter of privileges granted by King Edward L to foreign merchants, In 
the year 1303; and alfo of the charter of privileges granted by him, in 1280, to the German 
merchants of the Steelyard in London : of which laft- named charter, the moil remarkable ar r 
tide was, 44 That neither he, nor his heirs and fuceeflfors, fhould lay any new undue cuftom” 
(cujlumam novam indebitam ) 44 on their "perfons, goods, and merchandize: faying, however* 
u to us and bur heirs, our ancient prize duties.” On this claufe, which was alfo inferted in 
t , the 
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1413 the charters of former Kings, the Steelyard merchants laid the greateft ftrefs in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, when their extravagant privileges were curtailed ; notwithftanding the obvious 
unreafonablenefs of fucceeding Kings being abfolutely concluded and bound to abide by iuch 
a claufe, when their own merchants were obliged to pay higher cuftoms than thofe of the 
Steelyard. 

1414 King Henry V. being now bent on an invafion of France, the Houfe of Commons, in this 
year, granted him two tenths and two fifteenths to be levied on the laity, according to the 
Parliament rolls : which grant, according to Rapin, amounts to three hundred thoufand 
marks; but we know not juftly from what authority. The clergy alfo, to prevent being 
ftripped of all their temporalities, as was intended by the Houfe of Commons, gave up to the 
King the alien priories or cells, and alfo taxed themfelves largely in convocation, for the fake 
of having the horrible and hellifh, law made for cruelly burning, alive, the innocent Lollards 
or Wickliffites ; the chief of whom, Lord Cobham, was hung or fufpended by an iron chain 
round his middle, and burnt alive ; which torture he fuffered with great refolution and con- 
.ftancy, to the eternal infamy of thofe times. 

In p. 80 to 88, of the ninth volume of the Foedera, we have a pregnant proof of the vaft 
benefits accruing to England by the noble dutchy of Bretagne, whilft it remained under its 
own proper dukes. It is in a ten years truce concluded in this year between King Henry V. 
of England, and John Duke of Bretagne, wherein, amongft various other articles, it was 
ftipulated, 66 That no fhips or prizes taken from the Englilh by any other potentate, fhould 
be permitted to be brought into the ports of Bretagne to be difpofed of. And, on the con- 
u trary, the prizes taken by the Engjifh from their enemies, were hereby to be permitted to 
“ enter the ports of Bretagne, there to be difpofed of by the captors at pleafure. Alfo none 
' 66 of that Duke’s fubjedts were to affift the enemies of England, nor to afford them encourage- 
meat in any wife, by concealing either their fhips or goods, &c.” 

In p. 130 of the fame volume of the Foedera, we find King Henry Y. drawing fome fmail 
benefit to himfelf from the great fums of money which the blind zeal of thofe ignorant times 
occafioned to be annually fent to Rome : he is there feen to u grant to Lewis Johan,” whom 
he ftil^s his fervant^ u or to his deputies for three years to come, the foie privilege of taking 

_ or receiving monies by exchange, of any perfons who had occafion to go to Rome, Venice, 
'“•pr any other place where the Pope may refide, &c. or who may fend their attornies or 
a meflengers thither for tranfadting their affairs. For which monies fo received, he or his 
“ deputies were to deliver bills of exchange payable in thofe parts. And for this privilege, 

‘ cc he was to pay to the King two hundred marks-, yearly. Provided always, that neither he 
u nor his deputies fhall, under cover of this grant, export any gold or filver, either in money 
u or bullion; and that none other perfon but he or his deputies,” merchants alone excepted, 
for the foie purpofe of their commerce, “ fhall make, exchange, or give bills of exchange, 
“ during the faid term; nor fhall fend any money by exchange to Bruges, to be afterwards 
* 6 remitted to the faid cities of Rome or Venice, under forfeiture of the money.” This re- 
cord fhews, that in thofe times they flill remained ignorant of the juft operation of, remittances 
by bills of exchange on the general balance of a nation’s commerce. 

In the ninth volume, p. 160, of the Foedera, we alfo fee King;Henry Vth’s mandate to the 
collectors of the cuftoms in the ports of London, Hull, Newcaftle, Bofton, Sandwich, Lynn, 
Yarmouth, Chichefter, Southampton, Meleomb-Regis, -Briftol, Dartmouth, and Plymouth, 

' v -not , 



24*14 not to any gunpowder to be exported, on any pretence whatever, without his fpeciai 
licence. Yet it does not appear that any gunpowder was as yet made in England. 

In the fame year, volume, and page, Genoefe ambaffadors came into England, to treat about 
fatisfaftion to be given for certain merchandize unjuflly taken by the Genoefe from feme 
London merchants. And (ibid.) King Henry Y. now grants a licence to Obert Tonfun, a 
• Genoefe merchant, then living in .London, freely to import into England divers merchandize, 
to the value of three thoufand pounds, and to re-export from England merchandize to the 
"fame value, paying the ufual cuftoms : “ provided,” fays the King, <s that the faid Tonfun 
do refide, whilft in London, with our loving fubjedt, William Unet, citizen and woollen* - 
draper of London, and not elfewhere in that city.” 

Dr. Brady, in his Treatife of Burghs, has fupplied us with reafons for believing, that feveral 
towns in England, in our days, of fome note, were, at this time, fo irvconfiderable as not to • 
be reprefented in Parliament. Thus, in the returns from the Sheriffs of the following conn- : 
ties, are omitted? in Somerfetfhire, three <®f the prefen t Parliament burghs, viz, Minehead, 
Milburn Part, and Ilchefler, the laft-named town being, neverthelcfs, the place where the ■ 
county courts are ufuaily held. 

In Dorietfhire, Poole and Corfe Caflle were omitted in the Sheriff's returns. . In Wilt- • 

4 fhire, ten of the prefent Parliament burghs are omitted in the Sheriffs returns for this year, , 
viz. Downton, Hindon, Weftbury, Heytfbury, Chippenham, Cricklade, Bedwin, Lugger-’ 
fhall, Old Sarum, and Wootton Baffet. Some of thefe ten places, it is true, are at prefent. 
inconfiderable ; but what is moil worthy of notice, and which (hews on how narrow and un- 
certain a balls our conftitution and liberties then flood, the citizens and burgeffes, at this timer: 
fent to Parliament from Wiltfhire^ were eledled by the fame perfons who eledled the knights . 
of that county in Parliament, as exhibited by Dr. Brady in the appendix to his Treatife on* 
Burghs. 

In Devonfhire, fix of the prefent Parliament Burghs are omitted, viz. Plymouth Okehamp- - 
ton, Honiton, Afhburton, Beeralfton, and Tiverton; and the Sheriff concludes his returns 
in the following words : et non funt plures civitates fu& burgi intra comhatum pradi£lum y u and 
there are no more cities nor burghs in the faid county.” Yet fome of thofefix are atpre- - 
fent, after the city of Exeter, the beft towns in that county. 

The great increafe of good towns, in our days, in the three above-mentioned counries, are 
owing to our greatly mcreafed woollen manufafture, and to the vaft augmentation. of our : 
foreign commerce and navigation. * 

We have now a confiderable advance in the wages or falaries of parifh priefis,'. above what? 
it was in the thirty-fixth year of King Edward III. in 1362, when, by Parliament, cap. viii. ' 
it was enabled, ‘ 6 That no man ihould give to a parilh priefl, for his wages,- above three ; 
** pounds fix fhillings and eight pence, or elfe his board and one pound fix fhillings and eight - 
u pence.” Whereas, in this fecond year of Henry V. cap* ii. it .was enafled, u That the \ 
yearly wages of chaplains fhould be four pounds thirteen fhillingSi and. four pence,. and of . 
44 parilh priefts fix pounds for their board, apparel, and other ,neceffaries. ?> So that here is : 
an increafe in the rate or expence of living of a fingle clergyman, in the fpace of fifty-two | 
years, of no lefs than the proportion of from ten to eighteen of what it was in the year 136a. ; 
Which increafe in the rate of living was partly owing to the gradually diminifhing of the; i 
weight and value of our filve'r coins, fince the faid year 1362, from about two five-eighths to 
about two one- fourth* and. partly alfo. to the general increafe of commerce a&d of people, and ! 

- confequently : 
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1414 confcqucntly of e?<p ence, fince the flrft period. An increafe of commerce in any nation will 
naturally bring alfo ar^increafe of money, and an increafe of money will confequently cauls 
an advanced price for all neceffaries, or what we call a greater expence of living. 

1415 By this time, the Scots had fo far debafed or leffemd the intrinfic value of their filver coins, 
though they flill continued to retain the fame denominations with thofe of England, that the 
Parliament of England found it neceflary to pals an a £ 1 , cap. i. of the third year of King* 
Henry V. whereby it was made felony to utter any Scotifh filver money in payment. 

In volume nine, p. 203, of the Fcedera, we have the yearly allowance made by King Henry 
V. for the maintenance of King James I. of Scotland, who had been made prifoner by King 
Henry IV. and had remained in that Situation for feveral years paft. 

That hopeful young Prince had been fent by his father, King Robert III. to be educated 
in France, but, being fea lick on his voyage, was obliged to land at Scarborough, from whence 
he was, by King Henry IVth’s order, brought up prifoner to London, and detained by him, 
and aifo fince by his fon, as a pledge for keeping the Scots in awe ; but the circumftance of 
his imprifonment broke the old King’s heart, and Robert Duke of Albany, tjie uncle of James, 
governed the kingdom as regent during his nephew’s captivity. 

The cuftody of this Prince was committed to Sir John Pelham, Lord Treasurer, to whom 
was allotted feven hundred pounds yearly, for victuals, cloaths, and all other neceffaries, “ in 
u vifiu et vj&ftitu % ct aliis necejfariis Jibi incumbentibus Thus, for about one thoufand five 
hundred pounds in quantity of our modern money, was this Prince maintained, which would 
perhaps have flill gone as far as more than four thoufand pounds would in our days, accord* 
ing to the rates of provifions and other necefTaries at the two different periods. 

In the ninth volume of the Fccdera, p. 213, we find that in a conference between the am- 
baffadors of England and France, concerning the conclufion of a folid peace between the two 
nations, and for King Henry Vth’s marrying Catherine, the French King’s daughter ; the latter 
offers eight hundred thoufand crowns, of three {hillings and four pence each, being then one 
hundred and thirty-three thoufand three hundred and thirty-three pounds fix fhillings and 
eight pence flerling, or three hundred thoufand pounds flerling in modern money, as her por- 
tion, provided the provinces, which France yields to Henry, fhall be on condition of his de- 
fifting from his demand of the arrears flill unpaid for King John’s ranfom, amounting to one 
, million fix hundred thoufand crowns ; but this treaty came to nothing at prefent. 

King John I. of Portugal, being at peace with all his Chriftian neighbours, makes prepa- 
rations, for .fome great enterprize in foreign parts ; for which end a fleet was fitted out, partly 
from Lifbon, and partly from Spain, England* and the Netherlands ; the King’s five fons 
undertaking to raife the land forces : all which preparations were made with fo much fecrecy, 
that it created jealoufy, as well in the minds of the Chriftian Kings of Caftile and Arragon, 
as in that of the Moorifh King of Granada ; when, on a fudden, and in the moft unexpe&ed 
manner, they landed on the Barbary Shore, near Ceuta, which town they made themfelves 
mailers of In a few hours. Yet, of what fubflantial benefit Ceuta ever was to Portugal, or 
has fince been to Spain, in whofe hands it now is, it would be difficult to determine : fo far, 
however, we may fay, that the eafe with which this conqueft was made, encouraged the court 
of Portugal to attempt more ufeful and profitable conquefts foon after. 

We find, in vol. lx. p. 215-218, of the Foedera, King Henry V, preparing for h’is mvafion 
of France, for which end he hires fhips In Holland and Zealand, and built fome at South- 
ampton,' to rendezvous at London, Sandwich, and Winchelfea. ..He moreover direfts all 

Englifli 
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1415 Englifh ffiips of twenty tons burden and upwards to aflemble at„thofe three ports, and at 
Southampton ; which united fleet confifted of one thoufand fix hundred fail of (hips, hulks, 
&c. And landing in Normandy, (p. 223.) he took the ftrong town of Harfleur, and foou 
after gained the moft famous viftcry of Agincourt. The daily pay of his officers and foldiers 
being as follows, viz. 

s, d+ 


A Duke, per day - - - 134 

An Earl - - - - 6 8 

A Baron - - - - 40 

A Knight « » ^ - 20 

An Efquire, Man-at-Arms - - 10 

An Archer • , - - - 06 


Each of thofe Efquires Men-at- Arms had four liorfes, and every archer one horfe ; fo 
that thofe military people were very well paid; 

King Henry Vth’s phyfician had forty marks for his annual falary, befide twelve pence pet 
day whilft ‘abroad ; and his furgeon (fur glen) had the fame allowances : but each of them were 
obliged to transport a certain number of archers for the fervice of the war, for which they had 
the ufual pay. And the furgeon, for each of his twelve fervants in furgery, had fix-pence per 
day. 

Before the King fet fail, he dire&ed the Archbifhop of Canterbury to ilfue his orders to all 
the clergy, both fecular and regular, in cafe of any danger, either by foreign invafions or do^ 
meftic infurre£tknls, to armISiemfelves, as well as their vafials, tenants, and fervants* The 
laity alfo of the feveral counties were to be duly irfciftered at proper times. 

The charge of tins great armament ef fifty thoufand men, and of the navy, was, however, 
•more than he could compaft withiji the times they w T ere to be paid, viz. by equal quarterly 
payments. For his ordinary revenue by cuftoms, tonnage, and poundage, the hanaper, the 
■accounts of the Sheriffs, the efcheats, exchange of bullion, wards, and marriages, (days Sir 
Robert Cotton) was, at this time, no more than fifty-fix thoufand nine hundred and fixty-fix 
pounds, when he was attempting the conqueft of France. So that, in order to advance his 
fecond quarter’s payment, he was compelled to pawn his jewels for money, till his fubfidies^ 
-cuftoms, &c. flbould come regularly in. He obtained alfo feveral loans this fame year, of cer- 
tain abbeys, and alfo of the merchants of Lucca and Florence refiding in England; alfo ten 
thqufand marks of the Mayor and commonalty of London, for which he likewife pawned 
jewels to them, be paid the year following out of the fubfidy on wool in the port of Lon- 
don; by which it appears, that there Vas ftill a vaft annual exportation of wool from Eng- 
land. Feeders, voL ix. p. 257, 312. 

Amongft many others, the famous Sir John Falftaff brought into the King’s army teii 
men-at-arms and thirty archers ; and when Harfleur was taken, the King gave him a manor 
near that town for his good fervices. j 

In this year alfo, we have, in the fame volume, p. 300, the firft record written in the Eng- 
lifh tongue, and by any Englifhman, to be found in the Foedera; being the confeflion of 
Richard, Earl of Cambridge : for the few former records in the Englifh language, which are 
found in this and the preceding reign, came all from Scotland, our records being before moft~ ! 
ly in Latin, and all the .reft in old Norman French. j 
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14 1 5 In p; 318, ibid. „we find, that the daily allowance for the maintenance of three very eminent 
French prifoners, of the firft quality, taken at the battle of Agincourt, was four fhillings and 
fix-pence each, or about nine fhillings of our money; which four fhillings and fix-pence 
would frill go at leal! as far as four or five times that fum in our days. They were, the 
Count d’Eu; Arthur, brother of the Duke of Bretagne; and the Marefchald Buchicaud, as 
it is there written, including, as it may be fuppofed, all their fervants. 

The allowance which King Henry made to his brother, the Duke of Bedford, as guardian 
of the realm in' his abfence, was after the rate of five thoufand marks* par annum, or ^about. 
feven thoufand pounds of modern money. 

In this fame ninth volume, p. 322, of the Foedera, we learn, that the fifhery of the Eng- 
lifh for cod, on the coafts of Iceland, is of no fmall antiquity. It feems, the King of Den- 
mark had made fome complaints of the ill conduft or irregularity of the Englifh in that fifhery; 
wherefore, King Henry V. to give that King fatisfaftion, enjoins the Sheriffs of London' 
u to make proclamation, that none of our fubjedls do, for one year t© come, prefume to "re- 
64 fort to the coafts of the files belonging to*Denmark and Norway, more efpeciaily to the file 
u of Iceland, on the account of fifhing, or any other reafon, to the prejudice of the King of 
(( Denmark, otherwife than has been anciently cuftomary,” aliter quam antiquitus fieri con ~ 
fuevit , — and the fame prohibition was fent to the other pprts of England. 

The city of York was probably, at this time, much more confiderable than at prefent. Mr. 
Drake; its hiftoriographer, gives- us “ a catalogue of thirty-nine parifh churches, which were 
“ in it in this year 1415,. the values whereof were given in upon oath to King Henry .Vth’s 
u commiffioners, for levying a fubfidy of two fhillings per pound on all ipirituals and tempo- 
<c rals in the realm, for carrying con the war againft France.” Drake, adds three more 
churches, named in Dugdale’s Monaflicon, and fays, that at the general diffblution of mo- 
nafteries and free chapels, or chantries, by King Henry VHl there w.er§ feventeen chapels in 
that city and fuburbs, of which he gives the names, two of which oiidy now remain. It had 
then alfo fix teen hofpitals -and , nine convents-: but poverty coming on ’this city after that 
period,, a ftatute was made in the firft year of King Edward VI. for uniting, fome two, arid 
other three pariflies there, which, was coniplcated in the twenty-eighth year of Queen Eliza- 
beth; "He. obferves, that merchant fhips, being in thofe times of fmall burden, were able to 
^ fail up the Ouze to York city; but that river being fince much decayed, and greater fhips 
coming into ufe in the latter days of Queen Elizabeth, the trade and merchants gradually re- 
moved j:o Hull ; and as Hull increafed, Heydon alfo, an ancient port of Yorklhire, not far 
from Hull, gradually dccreafed. 

1416 We may, under the year 1416, juft obferve, from the ninth volume, p. 346, of the Foedera, 
that King Henry V. followed the pradrice of his predecefTors, in his war with France, making 
fubfidy treaties with feveral Princes ; as the Emperor, the Duke of Bavaria, the three fpiritual 

' German Eleftors, &c. who, for certain annual penfions, (a $, the Eledkor of Cologne, one 
thoufand nobles yearly, &c.) were to aflift him with troops. He alfo, p. 413-4x5, made trea- 
ties of alliance with the. Kings of Caftiie and Arragon, and the republic of Genoa, and with 
the Hans-towns, whom, in his commiffion to treat with them, .he ftiles, The Honourable 
Society of the Teutonic Hanfe of the facred Empire. 

In p. 417 of the ninth volume of the Foedera, there is an agreement made, in the fame year, 
between King Henry V. and King James L of Scotland, who, as already obferved, had been 
long detained a prifoner in England, that James might return home to his own kingdom, 

upon 
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1416 upon giving hoftages, either to furrender himfelf prifoner when demanded, or elfe to pay one 
hundred thoufand marks for his ranfom, as his predeceffor King David Bruce had done in 
the like cafe ; yet he was not finally releafed, nor his ranfom fully adjufted, till the year 1424, 
as will be then feen. 

At this time, King Henry V. of England, being in great want of money for maintaining 
his army, &c. exercifed a defpotic authority over the foreign merchants of Florence, Venice, 
and Lucca, fettled in England, who were, by an order of Council, compelled to make a loan 
‘of money to that King: “ becaufe,” fays the order, “ they enjoyed, by grace and fufrerance 
“ of the King, great privileges, and got great profits by their commerce in England.” And 
fuch as refufed to lend were committed to the Fleet prifon. Cottoni Pofthuma, 8vo. anno 

1651, p. I??. 

Corn, according to Stowe’s Survey of London, was this year fo dear, as to be fold at fix- 
teen ihillings per quarter, or about thirty-eight {hillings of our money. 

The town of *Harfieur in Normandy, which King Henry V. had taken in the preceding 
year, was, *in this year, befieged by a large French army on the land fide, and by all the navy 
of France on the fea fide, together with certain large Gcnoefe veffels, called carracks, then 
deemed the largeft ihips in Europe; yet the great Duke of Bedford, with the Englifh fleet, 
which fame make to amount to one thoufand fix hundred fail of ihips, arriving in time, at- 
tacked the enemy’s fleet, and entirely defeated them, having funk or taken five hundred French 
veffels, and alfo three Genoefe carracks ; by which fuccefs that fiege was raifed. 

1417 To what has been already obferved, under the years 1393 anc * I 4 ° 5 > concerning the fide 
difeovery and further fettlement of the Canary Iiles, we may here add, that John II. King of 
Caflile, having granted them to Betencourtt with tfre pompous title of King, but fubordinate 
to him, he, in this year 1415, conquered the ifle of Lancerota, and the other ifies, and forti- 
fied them ; whereupon, he fent hotne, u e, to Spain, a cargo of bees wax, hides, &c. but as 
yet there is no mention of wines. 

Pancirollus obferves, that the delicious fack grape, now growing in the Canaries, -was firffc 
propagated' by vines brought from the banks of the Rhine, “ where,” fays he, “ they have 
* 6i yielded a far more delicate juice than in their natural foil ; by which means, the rocks and 
66 fun-burnt allies of thofe iflands are now become one of the richeft fpots of ground in the s 
ci world.” But, by this author’s leave, whatever encomiums might be made on the canary 
fack in his time, and which indeed muff {till be allowed to be a rich and cordial wine, yet the 
true and bell Rhenifh wine, called Old Hock, at this day is preferred befofe it by the gene- 
rality of people, and accordingly bears, a fuperior price. 

Some authors infill, that the invention of rag-paper took place in this year 1417, at JBafil, i 
by Anthony and Michael Galicion ; yet the general opinion makes it later by about half a 1 
century, as we have remarked under the year 900. • . ! 

Prince Henry of Portugal, fifth foil of King John I. and grandfon to our John of Gaunt, 
Duke of\Lancafter, by his daughter Philippa, having learned of the Moors of Ceuta, after; 
that place was taken by him, in 1415, many things relating to the weft coaft of Africa, be- ! 
fore unknown to Europe ; fuch as that it was peopled, and approachable, &c, notwithftanding 
. the former general belief, that there was no going farther fouth that way than Cape Nao, or : 
Non, as obferved under the year 1410, he fent out frefh difeoverers in the years 1417 and ! 
1418, who were accidentally driven by the winds to the difeovery of the fmall uninha- } 
bited ifle of Porto Santo, near the ifle of Madeira, in thirty-two and one-half deg. N. latitude. I 
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Although the Me of Madeira lay fo near, yet it was not difcovered till two years later, by the 
Portuguese ; which ihews the imperfeft ftate of their navigation at that time* Porto Santo is 
but about five leagues in compafs*, and was foon peopled by the Portuguefe, as being a con- 
venient place for their fhipping between Europe, Africa, and India, having corn and cattle in 
plenty, yet has none of the vines and fruits of Madeira, though fo near it. This ifle is fup- 
pofed to be the cerne ultima of the Ancients, being reckoned the 1110ft remote colony which 
Carthage had on the weftern ocean, it being, in ancient times, the general opinion, that the 
ocean was not farther navigable by reafon of mud and weeds. In the year 15 96, Sir Annas 
Prefton attacked and plundered the chief town of this ifle, called alfo Porto Santo. 

So late as this year 1417, we find the herring fifhery ftill confiderable in the Baltic Sea ; for 
the uncertain author of the Chronica Slavica, publiihed by Lindenbrogius'at Hamburgh, fays, 
under the fame year, that Eric IX. King of Denmark, made prifoners of near four hundred 
Lubeckers in Schonen, who had come thither for the herring fiihing, and feized on their 
effefts. * 

In the ninth volume, p. 437, of the Fcedera, we have a commifEon for a<treaty to be con- 
cluded between King Henry V. in the year 1417, and the Hanfeatic Society, for a lafting 
peace and commerce between them ; whereby all former complaints of grievances on both fides 
were to be finally adjufted* 

In the fame volume, p. 447, King Henry V. taking notice, u That the highway named 
<i Holborn, in London, (aha via regia in Melbourne , Londoniee) was fo deep and miry, that 
u many perils and hazards were thereby occafioned, as well to the- King’s carriages palling 
“ that way, as to thofe of his fubjeft^ ; he therefore ordained twoweffels, of each twenty tons 
u burden, to be employed at his expence, for bringing ftones for paving and mending the 
“ fame.” As this firft paving of that very long highway, and now a very confiderable 
ftreet, fhews, in part, the gradual improvement of London’s fuburbs, we thought it not im- 
proper to take this notice of it. 

The many commiffions and embaffies, for renewing of truces and peace between England 
and the Duke of Burgundy for Flanders, in the reign of Henry V. and particularly thofe of 
this fargie year 1417, to be found in the Foedera, (vol. ix. p. 451, 453, 481, 486) are, by his- 
torians, not improbably thought to have fecretly arranged matters of high importance, viz. 
the^affiftance at length given by that Duke, in favour of King Henry Vth r s pretenfions to the 
crown of France, in hatred to the Dauphin ; although all thefe commiffions, &c. were de- 
clared to-be only for adjufting commercial complaints, — pro fecuritate mercandizarum inter An - 
gllam et Flandriam* In one of thefe, (p. 477) thoFollowing claufe imports, 66 That fo long 
“ as war or reprifals fliail laft between England and Genoa, no Fleming, nor the fhips of 
44 any other nation being in Flanders, ftiall lade any merchandize oirGenoefe carracks, gallies, 
u or Ihips, otherwife they will be in danger of forfeiture to King Henry V. and his fucceffors, 

if found in them any where out of the ports of Flanders.” It was further ftipulated, Firft, 
** That none fhould bring into the ports of either country any fhips or goods belonging to ei- 
u ther of the contractors, which fhall have been taken by an enemy*, nor fuffer them to be 
u fold there; or, if fo fold, then the value ihall be made- good to the original proprietors. 
“ Secondly, Goods or provifions might be freely imported into either country, in any na- 
** tion’s Ihips, fo as they belonged not to the enemy of either country. Thirdly,! The ihips 
44 of either country, purfued by an enemy, ihall be fafely received into each other’s ports* 
** Fourthly, Mailers and mariners of Englifh ihips, coming into ports of Flanders might free- 

“ ly 
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1417 “ -ly moor their fhips there, in the manner pra&ifed by the French, Hollanders, Zealanders, 

“ and Scots ; and the Flemings to have the like liberty in the ports of England. Fifthly, 

<e Enemies goods fir all not, by any colour or fraud whatever, be imported into either coun- 
* c try. Sixthly, Every article of this treaty was, on the part of the Duke of Burgundy, ftl- 
CJ pulated to be ratified by the four members of Flanders fo often named ; and the faid Duke 
u further obliged himfelf to get this treaty confirmed by the French King, his and their fove- 
y reign Lord. Laftly, This truce was to remain inviolable, even although there fhould be 
* ( an adual war between England and France.” Which truce was to extend to all the coun- 
try, as far back as Cologne on the Rhine. 

In this ninth volume, p. 51 1, of the Foedera, a truce of much the fame import, except- 
ing what relates to Genoa, is concluded between King Henry Y. and the Duke of Bre- 
tagne. 

King Henry V. (p. 460, ibid ) having pawned two gold chafed bafons, weighing together 
twenty-eight pounds eight ounces of gold, \o two of the Canons of St. Paul’s, London, for 
the loan of fix hundred marks, the King thereby values an ounce of this gold at no more than 
twenty-fix (hillings and eight pence, (prix d 5 V une , twenty -fix {hillings and eight pence) mak- 
ing in money four hundred and forty-eight pounds thirteen {hillings and four pence. This 
price muft certainly have been much lower in proportion than {liver bullion was at that time, 
unlefs the gold of thofe bafons, which poffibly might be the cafe, was not of ftandard gold. 
And in the next page (461), we find two gold {hells pawned by that King to the Dean of Lin- 
coln for one hundred marks, valued at the fame price per ounce. 

The King alfo borrowed of the Bifhops of Lincoln and Ely, three hundred pounds on feme 
part of his jewels. # A 11 which, and many more fimilar expedients was he forced to try, for en- 
abling him to carry on his war againft France. 

Under this fame year, the Annales Flandrias relate, that the coming of the Englifh to invade 
Normandy fo terrified the Normans, that above twenty-five thoufand men, with their wives and 
children, fled into the adjacent province of Bretagne, whereby the art of making woollen 
cloth was firft brought into Bretagne, of which its inhabitants were before quite ignorant. 

1418 In this year, Philip, furnamed the Good, Duke of Burgundy, and fovereign t>f the great- 

eft part of the Netherlands, fucceeded to thofe rich dominions. He at firft favoured England, 
but afterwards took part with France, from whence enfued many differences between 'England ! 
and the Netherlands. * 

They had not as yet, it feems, nor indeed for a long time after, found out the*art of cafting j 
or founding of iron bullets for cannon*in England ; fince, in p. 552 of vol. ix. of the Foedera, ; 
we fee an order of King Henry V. to the clerk of the works of his ordnance, for making 
feven thoufand {tones for his cannon, of different fizes, in the quarries at Maidftone in : 
Kent. 

It appears alfo, by another order of King Henry V. in the very next page, under this fame ' 
year, that powder of charcoal, made from willow, fait, &c. is ordered to be prepared in great 
quantities ; fo that they then made gunpowder in England., 

In a refeript of King Henry V. of England to his Chancellor, in vol. ix. p. 633, of the Foe- 
dera, it appears, that Alphonfus, King of Arragon and Sicily, and Earl of Catalonia, had 
granted letters of fafe conduflf and proteftion to all merchants, &c. of England, freely to refort 
to his dominions with their {hips and merchandize, for commerce or other lawful occasion's. 
This licence was to endure for three years ; King Henry haying granted the fame privilege to 
f ' the 
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1418 the King of Arragon’s fubjefts in his dominions. Poffibly our Englifh traders may have, by 
this time, ventured as far down the Mediterranean as Barcelona, which might occafion this 
treaty for mutual commerce. 

By this time the Hans confederacy was become fo potent, by the greatnefs and number oi 
its lhippings, and the increafe of the riches and people of its cities, that its hiftoriographer, 
Werdenhagen, (vol. ii. part. vi. p. 10} writes, That the Emperor Sigifmund requefted a con- 
junction of the Hanfeatic fleet with his own. And he further obferves, that in this year, the 
, Hans-towns powerfully and effe&ually interpofed as mediators in a difpute between Eric, King 
of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, and the Princes of the Houfe of Holftein. 

1419 From the ninth volume, p. 664, of the Fcedera, we learn, that King Henry V . of England, 
having now poffefled himfelf of the city of Rouen in Normandy, he impofed a mul£l of three 
hundred thoufand crowns on it ; two of which being thereby declared equal to one Englifh 
gold noble, plainly proves that it muft have been a rich city, to be able to raiie fo great a ium 
as fifty thoufand pounds fierling in thole tinfes. 

In the ninth volume, p. 767 — 779, of the Foedera, we find that a new treaty, now firft 
named an Intercourfe of Merchandize, ( Inter curf us Mercandifarum) was concluded between 
King Henry V. and the Duke of Burgundy, as Earl of Flanders, much to the fame purport 
as former treaties, excepting that, befide the culiomary ilipulations, England made a demand 
on Flanders of ten thoufand pounds fierling, for violent feizures of their fhips and goods in 
the port of Sluys, and elfewhere, which treaty was renewed in the following year. 

The Turks having extended their conquefts in Greece, as far weft as the caft bank of 
the Adriatic Sea, and being therefore become near neighbours to the Venetian territories on 
that fide, they began, about this time, to be troublefome to that republic, by flarting preten- 
lions, and on that account difturbing the commerce of Verfice., 

In this fame year the Portuguefe difeovered the ifle of Madeira, (in lat. 32 deg. long, between 
17 and 18 deg. weft from London) fo called from its woody condition, when firft difeovered 
by Gonfalves and Vas, as the Portuguefe word imports ; and the Portuguefe, in order to get 
rid of thofe woods, fet fire to them, which, it is faid, continued burning for feven years, fo 
that they have fince fuftained a great want of wood. Here they are faid to have found Ma- 
^ chain, the Englifhman’s monument, which he had erefted for the woman wh6 accompanied 
him, and died there, as we have feen under the year 1344. The following year they planted 
that ifland with fugar canes from Sicily, and alfo with vines from the ifle of Candia in the 
Mediterranean, both which fuccceded very well ; and the latter more efpecially has been the 
principal means of fupporting its trade ; as for fegar, we hear nothing more of it at prefent. 
'Yet the Englifh tranflation, in i6p6, from the Italian of Giovanni Botero’s Treatife of the 
Caufes of the Magnificence and Grandeur of Cities, which was written about 1590, mentions 
the excellence of Madeira fugars : but although this was actually the firft fugar plantation of 
the weftern world, from whence, fome relate, that fugarcanes were tranfplanted to the Brazils 
and other parts of America, it has fince fuccceded fo well in the Iaft-named countries, that the 
Portuguefe have turned all or uioft of their fugar plantations at Madeira into vineyards, which 
are fieepme much more profitable ; as, according to fome authors, they make between twenty 
and thirty thoufand pipes of different forts of wine ; the greateft part of which is exported to 
Europe and America, 

1420 King Henry V . of England having efpoufed the Princefs Catharine, daughter of Charles VI. 
the French King, we find, by vol. ix. p. 916, of the Foedera, that her dowry was fettled at 

' ' twenty 
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1420 twenty thoufand gold nobles of England per annum, or fix thoufand fix hundred and fixtv-fix 
pounds thirteen {hillings and four pence fterling, (equal to about two and one-fourth as much 
money or filver in our days) or to fixteen. thoufand fix hundred and Gxty-fix pounds thirteen 
fhillings and four pence, and to above four times as much in point of expence of living, or 
twenty-fix thoufand fix hundred and fixty-fix pounds thirteen fhlilings and four pence, with 
refpedt to what that fum could then purchafe of all kinds of neceflaries. 

The fame year, John II. King of Caftile or Spain, (for writers, in thofe days, generally 
dignified the King of Cafiiie by the title of King of Spain, Caftile being the belt part of Spain, 
as already mentioned) for what reafon is not perfcftly known, caufed public proclamations to 
be made all over Europe, and particularly, fays Werdenhagen’s Hiftory of that League, voL 
ii. part iv. p. 509, “ at the Hans-towns, withftrift prohibition, that none fhould prefume to 
66 come into his kingdom, under the pretext of commerce; but that, inftead of coming to 
44 Spain, they fhould repair to Bruges, whither alfo his own merchants fhould bring their 
44 merchandize, fruits, &c.” Pofiibly, his reafon for this fingular prohibition might be, be- 
caufe the Kanfeatics, &c. under the pretext of trading on his coafts, might have carried on 
a pernicious commerce with his enemies the Moors of Granada, and might fupply them with 
warlike and naval flores, in which the Hans-towns principally traded. Pofiibly too, and per- 
haps more probably, it might proceed from the wife confideration, that his own merchant Blips 
and mariners might be employed in the carriage of Spanifh merchandize to Bruges, and of 
bringing back other merchandize to Spain, inftead of permitting the Hanfeaticfhips, as indeed 
was then generally the cafe in raoft countries, to be the foie carriers of merchandize, both 
outward and homeward, occasioned by the number and ftrength of their (hipping compared 
with 1110ft other nations, efpeeially fu'ch as were# without the Mediterranean Sea; for, at 
this time, the great; bulk of the naval commerce of Europe was engrofled by the Hans-towns 
more northward, and by the^free cijies of Italy, not only for the nations within the Mediter- 
ranean, but alfo for other countries without that fea. 

From this account we alfo learn, that, at this time, the city of Bruges was become the 
greats ft emporium in Europe, and the half-way ftorehoufe, or general magazine and flaple for 
merchandize, between the more northern parts of Europe within the Baltic Sea, and the nioft 
remote fouthern parts of it within the Mediterranean Sea. For although the ufe* of the rtia- 
riner’s compafs, was, without doubt, already known, yet it is plain, from many fads, and e* 
fpedally from the flow progrefs of the Portuguefe difeoveries on the weft coaft of Africa, that 
it was not yet in general ufe. So that, in the flow and tedious way ftiil pr^flifed, of keeping 
near, or moftly in fight of the fhores, it was then deemed, and really was, a long voyage be- 
tween the Mediterranean and Baltic poTts, to be performed in the fpace of one fumnier, and 
home again 5 the Baltic ports alfo being generally frozen up in the winter, from which cir- 
cumftance, there was a rifque run of being fin ut up there till the next fumnier. And as the 
bulky commodities of the north were neceflary for the fouthern parts, viz. naval ftores, 
corn, copper, flax, hemp, and many forts of timber not properly deemed naval ftores ; fo 
were the , commodities of the fouthern parts, fuch as fruits, wines, fllks, drugs, &c. now be- 
come as much defired by the northern people. It was therefore natural enough, in thofe 
times, .to adopt this method of a midway fituation, for bringing the merchandize of both the 
extreme parts of Europe to one general market ; and this praftice continued even after the 
mariner’s compafs came into general ufe; though the grand flaple thereof was fome 
time after removed to the city of Antwerp, a* will be feen in its place* It may indeed be 

jufily 
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1420 juftly faid, that Flanders and Brabant were the moffc proper and convenient centrical fituations 
of any whatever for fuch a general ftaple ; as their great woollen, as well as linen manufa£lures, 
and an extenfive fifhery, contributed very much to the bringing many foreign Ihips thither, as 
well as by their having all the bulk of the continent of Europe behind them, till, by the court 
of Spain’s violent bigotry, and the liege of Antwerp, the manufactures, as well as merchants, 
were driven from thence. This prohibition, however, of the court of Spain, fo far irritated 
the Hans-towns, (fays the Hiftoriographer) being, as they conlidered it, contrary to the law. 
of nature, though furely they would have found it hard to make good that pofition ? — that 
they fitted out a great fleet of warlike Ihips for Spain, by which means they forced a traffic for 
their own commodities, and alfo got their Ihips laden with Spanilh merchandize for their 
homeward voyage ; but before they could fet fail, they paid very dear for fo audacious an out- 
rage, which the King of Spain refented in thehigheft degree : for he fitted out, with the ut- 
molt expedition, the whole ftrength of his own navy, furioufly attacked the Hanfeatic fleet in 
his own ports, which, after a flout refiftance, was at length overcome, and forty-eight fhips, 
richly laden, fell a juft prey to that Prince’s refentment, to the very great Iofs of the merchants 
of Germany, &c. 

The feas being ftill infefted, and commerce greatly difturbed by the Vitaliani, as Werden- 
hagen and others call them, who were a fet of noble pirates, known by the name alfo of the 
Holftein Brethren, who feized on fuch fhips and merchandize as came in their way, and 
then retired to their faftnefles and forts with their prey, — the city of Lubeck, ancf other Hans- 
towns, feat out a potent force againft them, and in a naval engagemej^ti^efeated and deft rov- 
ed raoft of them. Thefe pirates were formerly retained by the HanStoWns, . when it was 
their intereft to force a trade with Norway — See the year 1407. ? 

Eric, Duke of Saxony, having encouraged and entertained thefe fea pirates, in his town of 
Bergedorfe and elfe where, fo that the commerce oft the fianfeatics was very much diftrefled, 
the cities of Lubeck and Hamburgh, with eight hundred horfe and three thoufand foot, at- 
tacked and took both that town and caftle, and utterly deftroyed it and feme other forts, in 
which thofe pirates had been flickered : whereupon, a treaty was concluded with that Duke, 
to their fatisfaftion. 

In the year 1421, the ninth of King Henry V. a pound weight of gold, of the old ftanclard, 
" was coined into fixteen pounds thirteen ftiillings and four pence, in nobles, half, and quarter 
nobles : and a pound weight of filver into thirty fhillings by tale, viz. into groats, half-groats, 
fterlings or-pence, mailles or half-pence, and farthings, being three hundred and fixty pence ; 
fo that a filver penny was now worth only two pence of our money, at the death of King 
Henry V. 0 

In voL ix. p. 10S, of the Fcedera, we have once more the total marine quota and fervice of 
the Cinque Ports, demanded by King Henry V. going oifthis expedition againft France in this 
ninth year of his reign, which was direfted to repair to the general rendezvous at Sandwich. 
But as every part of this demand is exactly .the fame with that in the year 1394, by this King’s 
father, both as to the number of fhips and men, and the pay of officers and foldiers, c ‘ as 
appears fays this King, by the charters of liberties granted by our progenitors, enrolled 
“ ' m Chancery, which we do hereby ratify and confirm to the faid Cinque Ports,” we 
fhali therefoie refer our readers to the y ear 1 3943 as we have already done under the year 
1412 . 

t 1 The 
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1421 The Netherland hiftorians feem agreed, that, formerly, the fea or hay between the province 
of North Holland, called alfo Weft Friefland, and that of Friefland, called the Zuyder, or 
South Sea, was for the moft part dry land, and a well inhabited country, full of towns, vil- 
lages, and farms ; although they do not perfectly agree with regard to the precife time of that 
land being fwallowed up by the lea. Morifotus and others think it happened in the year 1421, 
though furely it is more probable to have been fo mew hat earlier. They fay, in genera], that 
.the fea overflowed much country, and deftroyed many towns, villages, and people. Morifo- 
tus, who wrote his Orbis Maritimus in the year 1643, affirms, 44 That the tops of churches 
44 and houfes were Hill to be feen by fuch as fail on the overflowed parts of the country lib. 
ii. cap. 45. There are many odd ftorics told and recorded, concerning the forefight of fonie 
jof the proprietors of the lands then fwallowed up ; fuch as, That a cow falling into a ditch 
fcveral miles from the fea, in the fight of her owner, he, the next day, found her carcafe on 
the fea fhore ; which, if true, demonftrated that the fea was quite under that thin cruft or fur- 
face of land, and a&uaily communicated with the water in their ditches : of which laft pofi- 
tion, we fliall offer another inftance, equally remarkable and improbable," viz. A landholder, 
walking in his grounds, diftin&ly perceived an herring fwimming in one of his ditches, though 
confiderably diftant from the fea fhore. It required no great depth of penetration for this 
man abfolutely to conclude that the fea was too near him ; wherefore he, as did the other alfo, 
immediately fold all his lands, and withdrew from fo undermined a fituation ; 'and, as the fie- 
ry goes, that whole country was foon after fwallowed up, or funk down into the fea. Sir 
William Temple thinks, 44 the Zuyder Zee w T as formed by fome great inundation breaking 
in between the Texel ifles, and others that lie ft ill in a line contiguous, like the broken re- 
44 mains of continued coaft — and that Eaft and Weft Friefland was one continent, till di- 
44 vided by that fea — that the*more inland part of the Zuyder Zee was, in Tacitus’s time, one 
44 of the frefh water lakes, inhabited round by the Frifons, between which lake and the Texel, 

• 44 and the Vlie ifles, there lay anciently a great trad of land, fincc covered by fome great ir~ 

44 ruptions of waters, that joined thofe of the fea and the lake together, and* thercbv formed 
44 the great bay now called the Zuyder Zee, by favour whereof the town of Amflerdam has 
64 grown to be the moft frequented haven of the world.” — Obfervations on the United Pro- 
vinces, chap. iii. Yet in his fixth chapter he owns, 44 That although Amflerdam triumph? 
44 in the fpolls of Lifbon and Antwerp, it is a very incommodious haven, being feate'd upon 
44 fuch fhallow waters, fo as ordinary fhips cannot come up to it without the advantage of 
44 tides, nor great ones without unlading ; the entrance of the Texel, and the*paflage over 
44 the~Zuyder Zee, being more dangarous than a voyage to Spain, lying all in blind and 
44 narrow channels; fo that, it is evident, it is not a haven that draws trade, but trade that 
44 fills a. haven, and brings it into vogue.” 

But whether the laft named ftories of the cow and of the herring, were ftri&ly true or not, 

, which moft of the modern Hollanders difbelieve, though related by their own old chronicles, 
it is agreed by moft of the Netherland hiftorians,' that, about this time, or, according to Guic- 
ciardini’s Hiftory of the Netherlands, in or foon after the year 1421, 44 the famous city of 
44 Dort, or Dordrecht, was, by an inundation of the fea, with the rivers Vahal, or Waal, 
44 and the Meufe, formed into a fort of an ifland ; which inundation overfpread like a fea, all 
44 the prefen t Gulph, which till then was firm land, joined to the Province of Brabant; by 
44 which accident,” fays he, 44 feventy-two good villages were fwallowed up by the waters, 
44 and one hundred thoufand perfcns were drowned, and alfo all their goods and fuhftance 11 1- 
' Vol, I. t 3 ^ “ terly 
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u terly loft ; yet it feems, that, by degrees, feme part of the lands have, with great pains and 
*' c coft, been recovered.” Others make this inundation to have happened twenty-five years 
later, viz. in the year 1446 ; fo very uncertain are the dates of even very memorable events, 
though they happened but little more than three hundred years ago ; which is partly owing to 
the want of the noble art of Printing, and to the ignorance and indolence of thofe times. 

The exportation or foreign confumption of Newcaftle coals muft have been very confider- 
able even at this time, fince, by an a£t of the ninth of King Henry V. cap. x. it is directed. 
That whereas there is a cuftom payable to the King of two pence per chaldron on all coals 
fold to people not franchifed, in the port of Newcaftle upon Tyne; and whereas, the keels 
« (or lighters) which carry the coals from the land to the fhips in that port, ought to be of 
thejuft portage of twenty chaldron, according to which burden the cuftom aforefaid is paid; 
<< yet many now making their keels to hold twenty-two or twenty-three chaldrons, .the King 
“ is thereby defrauded of his due. Wherefore it is now enafted, That all keels be meafured 
*< by Commiffioners, to be appointed by the King, and to be marked of what portage they 
4C be, under pain of forfeiting all the faid keels which fhall be found not marked.” 

Under this year 1421, fays Bifhop Fleetwood's Chronicon Preciofum, Henry Chichely, 
Archbifhop of Canterbury, at the very importunate inftances of his clergy in Convocation, 
confirmed the decree of his predecefior, Simon Sudbury, viz. ^ every unfixed Mafs- 

« Prxeft ihall content hirafelf with feven marks per annum, either al^jpfljponey, or elfe with 
“ diet, and three marks in money. And he that takes a cure fhall content himfelf with eight 
** marks, or elfe with four marks and his diet.” Now eight marks thfesVtpntaining ftill about 
fixteen of our marks in quantity of filver or bullion, we may conclude, that a fingle clergyman 
now could not live decently under about fixty marks, or about four times much as fixteen 
marks, ^ ** 

Our intelligent readers will eafiJy perceive how very difficult, if not impoffible, it is to fix 
precifely the proportion of the expence of living between fuch remote times and our own 
days ; for although wheat, the principal ftaff of life, is, of any one fpecies of provifions or pe« 
ccfiarics, the moft certain rule to govern us, yet there is no fmall difficulty in determining 
what Was,, in any age or time, the mean price of it ; and even if this could always be afeer- 
tained, there are many other particular necefiaries to be likewife conlidered, in order to fix 
theT proportion of the expence of living ; which confideration we now mention once for all. 
But in the. csfie now before us, of the maintenance of a pariffi prieft, we have a reafonable 
guide to"diire£fc us, and therefore we cannot be far from an adequate determination. 

In volume x. p, 1 13 and 114, of the Fcedera, We have a curious record, well worth tran- 
feribing, which exhibits the annual revenue of the kingdom of England in the year 1421, and 
its application,— (dechratio proficuorum regni, et Oneturn fupportandorum) viz. 


u, t* The revenue arifing from the cuftom, .in the feven 
u land, from wool exported - - 

“ 2. The’fubfidy on wool, /. e. . the inland duty 
u 3. The fmall cuftoms 

“ * Twelve pence per pound on goods rated aA valorem 


ports- of Eng r 

£■ s. 

d. 

- 

3976 I- 

2 

- 

26,035 l8 

n 


2438 9 


** - 

8237 IO 

9 i 

Total 

40,687 i g 

9 i 
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Brought forward— Total 40,687 19 9J 
But the printed record makes the total (by miftake) but 40,6^6/. 19X. 9 — 

In Roman numerals, XLM,DCLXXVI L. XIX Sol IX ifen. 

u 5. The cafual revenue for one year paft, viz. Sheriff’s Receipts,” (for 
the quit-rents, fee-farm rents, See. were Hill received and accounted for in 
the Exchequer by the Sheriffs of Counties) u efeheats, duties on fale of 
“ provifions, and on other neceffaries, wards, marriages, &c. paid into the 

£C Exchequer - - - - 15,066 11 1 


Total Revenue 55,754 10 10^ 


Annual Payments. 


a 


u 


sc 

46 


SC 


SC 


a 




£. s, d* 


1. For the annual (maritime) guard (cujiodia) of England, eight thou- 
fand marks - - - 

“ 2. The like for Calais and its marches, in war time 
t6 3. For guarding the eafl and weft marches of Scotland, with Roxburgh 
Caftle, in time of war - - 

«* 4. For the guard of Ireland, two thoufand five hundred marks, or 
(The fmallnefs of this fum confirms what Sir John Davis and others juftly 
remark : — That the entire reduction of Ireland to the laws and govern- 
ment of England was much negle&ed now, and long after.) 

5. For the guard of tiie caftle of Frounfake, one thoufand marks, or 
* c 6. For the fees (pro feodisj of the Treafurer, Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
the Judges of both Benches, the Barons of the Exchequer, and other offi- 
cers of the King’s court - - 

“ 7. To the Collectors and Comptrollers of the King’s Cuftoms and Sub- 
fidies in the feveral ports of England, for their falaries (de regardls) paid .at 
the receipt of the Exchequer - - 

8. To fundry Dukes, Earls, Knights, and Efquires ; to the Abbefs of 
Shene ; and to divers other perfons for their annuities at the Exchequer 
“ 9. To fundry perfons for their annuities, out of the cuftoms of fuhdry. 
ports of England ' * - 

“ 10. For fees of the Cuftomers and Comptrollers of the feveral ports of 
England, allowed them at the Exchequer, yearly 


5333 6 8 

19,119 s 10 

19,500 o o 
1666 13 4 

666 13 4 
3002 ij 6 

547 o 0 

<r 

12 li 

4374 4 3 

274 3 4 


Total yearly payments, according to the particulars 62,235 16 10 J- 


Which total is juft ten thoufand pounds more than this record makes the 
total to be, viz. fifty-two thoufand two hundred and thirty-five pounds fix- 
teen fhillings and ten - pence halfpenny — probably owing to the fum for the 
marches of Calais, or elfe of that for Scotland, being fet down ten thoufand 
pounds too much. 

3I2 


'** And 
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« And thus 55 add* the record, 44 the receipts at the Exchequer exceed the payments the fura 
Si of three thoufand five hundred and feven pounds thirteen fliillings and eieven pence half— 
“ penny. Out of which faving the following charges are to be fupplied, viz. 

“ 1. For the King’s axrd Queen’s chamber, (Camera). 

“ 2. For the houfhold of tlie King and Queen. 

u 3. For their wardrobe. 

‘ 44 4. For the building of a new tower at Portfmouth. 

6C 5. For the office of Clerk of the King’s Ships, (N avium Regis) i. e. probably for fuck 
as were at any time in his pay. 

“ 6. For the keeping of the King’s Lions, and the Salary of the Conftable of the Tower of. 
44 London. 

“ 7. Item, for the artillery, and divers other neceffaries for the King’s war* 

44 S. Item, for the expence of the King’s prifoners. 

44 9. For the King’s embaffies. r r 

u 10. For fund ry meffengers,” (pro diverjis nuneiis) u for parchment,, and other difburfe- 
44 ments and neceffaries. 

44 11, Item, for the expence of the Dutchefs of Holland. 

44 And the following Articles will Hill remain unprovided for, viz. 

44 The old debts of the towns of Harfleur and Calais — Of the King’s wardrobq, and houfc- 
44 hold — Of the Clerk of the King’s (hips — And of the Clerk of the King’s works~For the 
44 arrears of annuities or yearly falaries — To the executors of King Henry the Fourth’s will, 
44 for difcharging his debts — And laftly, for the prefent King’s debts, when Prince of 
44 Wales.” r r 

44 This account was laid before the King at Lambeth, by the Lord Tretfurer of Eng- 
44 land, in the prefence of the Archbifhop of Canterbury, and feveral other Lords, fpiritual 
44 and temporal, and the great officers of the crown.” 

In the fame year, vol. x. p. 115 — 123, of the Fcedera, there was a treaty of peace and alii-, 
ance concluded between King Henry V. of England, and the Doge (Campo frcgofo) of Ge- 
noa, by which, 

44 I. All complaints on both fides, on account of depredations and other violences and. 
44 wrongs, were to be buried in oblivion. 

44 7 L A perpetual league and friendlhip is eftablifhed between them. 

44 III. But this alliance is not to hinder the merchants of either nation from freely traffick- 
44 ing with and to the ports of the enemies of either of the contracting parties,. 

44 IV. England fhaiL not give any affiftance either by fea or by land,, to the Arragonians or 
u Catalans, nor to any Genoefe exiles, or other notorious enemies of that republic. 

44 V. And, in like manner, the Genoefe fhall not, with their lhips and galiies, nor in any 
u other manner, affift Charles, called the Dauphin, nor the Caftilians, nor Scots, nor any 
44 other enemy of King Henry V. againft his interefts in France.” This article we 
take to have been a very principal point aimed at by King Henry in entering into this, 
treaty. 

44 VI. In. cafe of any future rupture, the merchants, &c 9 of either party fhali have, eight 
44 months time for withdrawing themfelves and their effeas.” This is the firft iqfiance we 
can recolleft in the Fcedera, of any fuch provifional ftipulation in behalf. of the merchants and 
their effeas, though fo unlverfally in ufe in all modern treaties. 


3 


44 VJT. Bath 
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1421 “ VIL Both the contracting parties may freely import all kinds Sf merchandize, jewels, 
“ &c. into each other’s country, paying the ufual cuftoms ; and may alio, in return lade and 

bring back the merchandize of either country, prohibited merchandize excepted,” 

44 VIIL No private depredation, or aft of violence {hail be condrued to be a breach of this 
4tf treaty ; but fuch particular delinquents fhall be feverely punifhed. 

44 IX. In all new alliances, to be entered into by either party, care fha.ll be taken rccipro- 
44 cally to except England and Genoa. 

44 Ladly, Genoa agreed to pay fix thoufand pounds fieri ing to William Walderne and Com- 
cc pany, merchants of London, for the lofs of their wool, kc, taken from them, on account 
44 of which they lately had letters of reprifal granted them.” On this treaty we (hall only fur- 
ther remark, that of all the commercial treaties we have hitherto met with, this comes the 
neared to thofe of modern times. 

In this tenth volume, p. 148, of the Feeders, King Henry V. of England grants an annuity 
of twenty pounds to Medre Jehan Boyers, d<Sftor in philofophy, confefibr to his Queen, in 
confideratioi* of that office. 

1422 The republic of Genoa, by intedine divifions and violent commotions, was now fo much 
fallen from its former power and fplendour, that in the year 1422, they were worded in a fea- 
figlit with Philip Vifconti, Duke of Milan ; wherein, having only fix gallies, they lod four 
of them, the other two having got fafe to Genoa : they therefore found themfelves obliged to 
fubmit, for a fhorttime* to the dominion of that Prince, who now had a much larger territory 
than is comprehended in the prefent Duchy of Milan ; being alfo in pofleilion of part of the. 
fea-coad of Lombardy, from which it is at this time^xcluded. 

At this period, -according to Truffel’s Continuation of Daniel’s Hidory of King Henry V. 
the Duke ofldedford/his regent of France, fignified to the parliament of Normandy, “ how 
44 rich they might become by cultivating peace with England, fince thereby their wines and 
44 linen cloth might freely be difpofed of in England, in exchange for wool, lead, &c.” This 
fhews how early the linen manufacture fiourifhed in that part of France j but at the fame time 
we mud obferve, that Normandy was never reckoned particularly eminent as a wine country. 

Under this year, in Sir Robert Cotton’s Records, p. 570, amongd the inventory of King 
Henry the Fifth’s jewels, arras, tapedry, apparel, and other goods, 44 You fhall,” fays Sir^ 
Robert, 44 find plain gowns of that King’s of lefs value than forty (hillings, and fuclu other 
44 cojlly apparel, as the meaned pages of the lead nobleman in thefe days would fcorn to wear.” 

This year is memorable for the death of the brave Henry V. King of England, at a time 
when his conqueds and influence in France gave him a reafonable and near profpeft of gain-. 
Ing that monarchy. The Parliament of England,' efpecially*the Houfe of Commons, took, 
fome refolutions for fupporting the independence of England, upon the contingency of that 
event, though very far from fully anfwering the end ; fince nothing is more certain, than that 
had an Englifh King entirely fubdued France, his condant refidence mud have been abfolutely 
in that kingdom, not only on account of its being the greater and finer country of the two, 
but for other political confiderations ; and more efpecially, as the King’s refidence there fee ms 
ever to be abfolutely requifite, for the retaining of fuch a great and enterprifing people as the 
F reach in due fubjeftion. England therefore would, in that event, have neceflariJy become a. 
mere province of the French monarchy, as elfewhere obferved, than* which, nothing could 
have been more didadeful and difadvantageous to the Englifh nation, as well in refpeft of 
their commerce and opulence, as of their liberty and independence.. How much foevex, there- 
fore^ 
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fore, moft of our Own hiftorians have exulted on the conquers of King Edward III. and King 
Henry V. in France, it muft be allowed, that the death of the latter, at this time, and the ex- 
pulfion of the Englifh^rom France, in the fucceeding feeble reign of his fon, were real bid- 
lings to England, though not fo well underftood then as in our days. 

We muft here alfo remark, that this attempt of King Henry V. for the conqueft of France, 
occafioned the lofs of the liberties of the French people themfeives ; for the Englifh then pof- 
feffing a great part of France, the three eft ate s of that kingdom could not come together for" 
granting of taxes, levying of troops, &c. as ufual; fo that their King, Charles Vll. was un- 
der the neceffity of doing the fame, as well as he could, by his own foie authority ; which 
proved, without doubt, a joyful precedent for their fucceeding Kings, who were the more 
eafily enabled to preferve their defpotic authority; becaufe, in France, the taxes fall moftiy on 
the great body of the commonalty, and but little on the nobleffe and clergy, who' are alfo, in 
other refpeds, dependent on the crown ; wherefore, the two iaft-named orders left the bulk of 
the people to the King’s mercy, though, inf the end, they moft juftly loft their own liberties. 

A pound of filver in this firft year of King Henry VI. was coined into thirty-feven fhillings 
and fixpence ; yet, in the fourth year of his reign, filver was again brought down to thirty 
fhillings per pound weight ; though, in the laft year of his reign, it was again brought to 
thirty- feven fhillings and fixpence, and fo continued for near fifty years. Moreover, a pound 
of gold was coined, in the faid firft year, into forty -five rial$ %£ ten fhillings each, that is, in 
twenty-two pounds ten fhillings per pound ; but, in the faid -fourth year, gold was brought 
down to fixteen pounds thirteen fhillings and fourpence. 

Vifconti, Duke of Milan, having made the Genoefe his vafials, he drew them, for his own 
ends, into a war with King Alphonfo of Arrago n, in favour of Queen Jane of Naples, in the 
year 1423. He brought them, for that purpofe, to grant him a fufifidy ofitwo hundred thou- 
fand florins, though they were already deeply in debt, wherewith were equipped thirteen {hips 
and thirteen gallies. On each of the largeft of thofe fhips he embarked five hundred men, 
and two hundred on the fmaller ones ; by which force he expelled King Alphonfo out of Na- 
ples, and re-eftablifhed Queen Jane. This equipment fhews that Genoa was ftiil famous for 
navaiweffels of great burthen. 

By an ad of the Englifh Parliament, of the fecond year of King Henry VI. cap. 6* as a 
confirmation of the ninth of Henry V. <c Complaint being made, that much of the gold and 
“ filver coins were clandeftinely exported to Flanders, Bourdeaux, 8 cc. it was now enaded, 
“ that-all fuch money fhould be forfeited when difeovered ; and that none fliali hereafter be 
“ exported, except for the wars, and alfo for ho*fes, oxen, fheep, and other things bought in 
“ Scotland, to be brought to the counties next adjoining.”' And foreign merchants refiding 
in England, being fufpe&ed of exporting the faid money, were, by this ad, obliged to find 
furety in Chancery ; every company, partnerfhip, or nation, for all of their own body, to make 
good all fuch money as fhall be by them exported. All which fignified little or nothing, for 
reafons elfewhere already affigned. 

By another ad of Parliament of the fame year 1423, being the fecond of Henry VI. cap. 14. 
for afeertaining the purity of goldfmith’s work, it appears, that next after London, the follow- 
cities and towns were then, as indeed, for the moft part, they ftiil are, fome of the moft confi- 
derabje, viz, Newcaftle upon Tyne, York, Lincoln, Norwich, Coventry, Salisbury, and Bris- 
tol; at which places the workers in filver elfewhere were enjoined to get their work touched, 
to know its finenefs. — The hall mark was not as yet dire&ed. 

In 
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1423 In vol. x, p. 268, of the Feed era, we have a pregnant inflance of tKe mifehief done to pri- 
vate families, by the crown’s poffeffmg the wardftiip of the eftates of minors ; for the Duke 
of Gloucefter’s falary of eight thoufand marks, as Proteftor of realm in the minority of 
the King his nephew, was to be raifed in the following manner, viz. 

4000 marks yearly out of the revenues of the duchy of Lancafter. 

1500 out of the profits of the eflate of Thomas, a rpinor, brother and heir of John Lord 
Roos, deeeafed. 

800 out of the eflate of Ralph, fon and heir of John Nevill, deeeafed, a minor, whiift that 
eflate remains in the King’s hands on account of his minority. 

1700 marks out of the King’s Exchequer., It was the fame, or rather a greater hardfhip on 

minors, who held their lands of the great lords, whofe wards they were. It often 

8000 happened too, that the King granted or fold to his fubje&s the wardfhip of fome of 

his minor vaffals, who, in fuch cafe, were in general fadly fleeced. 

This fhews the* fubftantial benefit accruing to our nobility and gentry, by the annulling, at 
the reftoratien of King Charles II. or legally abolifhing the wardfhips of minors. 

In the fame volume, p. 288, of the Fcedera, we find, that the eleven minflrels, or muficians, 
of the deeeafed King Henry V. had their former falaries continued to them, being one hun- 
dred (hillings each. 

1424 King James I. of Scotland having been, in the year 1424, releafed from his eighteen years 
captivity in England, his ranfom was fettled between the Englifh Regency and the Scotifh 
ambaffadors, at forty thoufand pounds fterling, payable at different terms, within five years 
after his releafe, as appears in vol. x. p. 299, of the # Foedera. For fecuring the payment of 
that fum, hofeges from the Scotifli nobility were delivered ; and by way of collateral fecurity, 
obligatory letters were given under the feals of the four towns of Edinburgh, Perth, Dundee, 
and Aberdeen. Probably, at that time, thofe three towns were then efteemed the raofl confl- 
derable in Scotland, after Edinburgh*, yet the beautiful city of Glafgow has, in later times, 
greatly outvied even the bell of them, in refpeft to populoufnefs, wealth, (hipping, general 
commerce, and manufactures ; and its fober, prudent, and diligent citizens, feexn frill increa- 
fing in every kind of commercial profperity. 

In the following year, however, in confederation of the King of Scotland’s marriage witji 
the Lady Jane, daughter of the Duke of Somerfet, coufin to King Henry VI. and of his 
agreeing to a feven years truce, the Englifh Regency remitted the payment of the laft ten 
thoufand marks of the fald forty thoufand pounds ; which fhews that King James had found 
means to pay off ail the reft of the money, being fifty thoufand marks fterling, within one 
year, though allowed five years to pay it in. — Foedera, vol. x. p. 322. 

When King James returned to his own kingdom, he became very earneft in the advance- 
ment of its honour and intereft. Dr. Drake, in his Hiftoria Anglo- Scotica, p, 216, remarks, 
** That the knowledge of handicrafts and manual occupations was much decayed at that time 
u in Scotland, by reafon of continual wars ; wherefore, this wife and good King caufed to be 
~ <c brought into Scotland a great number of fkiiful craftfmen from Germany, France, and other 
*« parts, for inftrufting his people in their arts and faculties. He alfo brought into his king- 
« £om divers men of learning in divinity, civil law, and all other liberal arts and fciences, 
whom he fettled at his lately efefted univerfity of St. Andrew’s. He alfo caufed the youth 
■ « to be exerdfed in military difeipline, in (hooting, and the ufe of fire artillery, of which he 

«« had feen the benefit, as well as of other things, whiift a prifener in England. In general 
f “ that 
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1424 ' u that wife and worthy King greatly polifhed the rough nefs of his people, through ins own 
experience, acquired both in England and France.” To Dr. Drake’s remarks we may add, 
that this King not onl^introduced many Englifli cuftoms, and even fome of their laws, into 
Scotland, but therewith alfo more of the purity of the then Englifli ftile, diftion, and language, 
into their very ftatutes, than had been formerly ; from which, however, they afterwards gra- 
dually degenerated. He procured alfo many good laws to be made for the advancement of 
commerce, for preventing the exportation of gold and filver, and obliging foreign merchants 
to lay out the money they received for the merchandize they had imported, in the commodi- 
ties of his own realm ; for improving his cufloms on the exportation of flih, cattle, peltry, &c. 
for eftablifhing inns on his roads ; for punifhing of vagabonds, and of all beggars who had 
not a proper badge or licence to beg. We alfo find in his afts of Parliament mention made of 
the cuftom on pickled or barrelled herrings exported from Scotland in this fame year, 1424; 
and of a duty of fourpence Scots per each thoufand of red herrings made in Scotland, And 
in his fecond Parliament, a duty was laid or>woollen. cloth exported : £ law was alfo made to 
enable the King to amend his money, and to coin it of the like weight and 4incnefs with the 
money of the fame denomination in England ; (though that was never after effeftually done ; 
but, inflead thereof, the money was more and more funk, though the Engiifh denominations 
were ft ill kept up) and that merchants going beyond-fea with their wares, ihould be obliged to 
import harnefs and armour for the defence of the realm. All prelates, earls, barons, and free- 
holders, were enjoined perfonally to attend in Parliament, and not by proxy ; unlefs fuch 
proxy or procurator bring a legal excufe for his principal’s ab fence : there were alfo claufes for 
the regulation of weights and meafures ; prevention of fires ; improvement of agriculture, &c, 
, The Duke of Milan, by his pofleffion of Genoa, being grown formidabteto his neighbours, 

in hatred to him, the Florentines joined their gallies to thofe of AlphonfoiSng of Arragon, 
forming together, a fleet of twenty-three gallies ; by which they ruined the commerce of Genoa, 
and alfo beat the Genoefe armament of eighteen gallies, and fome other fhips fent out by 
that Duke in this very fame year. 

In the third year of Henry VI. cap. 1. an aft of Parliament prohibits the yearly congrega- 
tions and confederacies of Mafons in their general chapters and affemblies, in modem times 
called the free-mafons lodges, under the pain of felony in the promoters, and of fine and im- 
prifonment on all fuch as fliall be found in thofe affemblies. And the reafon affigned for this 
‘feeming feverity was, “ That the good courfe and effeft of the ftatutes of labourers were open- 
ly violate^ to the great damage of all the commons.” Thus we fee this humour of free- 
mafonry is of no fmall antiquity in England. 

The river Lea, or Ley, running from the town of Ware into the Thames, near London, 
was early deemed of fo great importance, as to be rendered navigable,, for,, the conveyance of 
corn, meal, and malt, &c. from the neighbouring counties, for the fupply of the city of Lon- 
don : we therefore find an aft of Parliament of this fame third year of Henry VI. cap. 5. for 
meliorating that ft ream. Another in the ninth of that King, cap. 9. for retaining perfons to 
fcower and amend it : and a third, in the thirteenth of Queen Elizabeth, cap. 18. enafting, 
that within ten years time, a new cut or trench fhould be made, at the expence of the city of 
London, for making that river more capable of conveying provifions, &c, from Ware to Lon- 
don, and from London to Ware. 

By this time the Genoefe had loft to the Turks many ports and ifles which they had .for- 
merly held within the dominions of the Greek empire, now more and more diftreffed by the 

Turks, 
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1424 Turks, De Mailly, the Genoefe hiftoriographer, obferves, under thif year 1424, that ail they 
had left was Sumarco, Soldayo, Cimbalo, and Jaffe, in the Black, Sea; Tano, in the Palos 
Meotis ; the ifle of Chios, in the Archipelago ; and Pera, a fubr^b of Conftantinople. They 
alfo had warehoufes at Sinope and Trebifond, on the fouth fide of the Euxine Sea, for Indian 
merchandize, which they enjoyed fo long as thofe places remained unconquered from the 
Greek empire by the Turks. Even this brief account fhews what vaft benefits the Genoefe 
had enjoyed from the Conflantinopolitan empire, and how much they loft by its final over- 
throw. 

We have feen, under the year 1338, a law againft the exportation from England of live 
fheep, and our obvious remark upon it. 

About this time, it feems, there was a praftice, by many, of carrying live fheep into Flan* 
tiers, and eifewhere. A law, therefore, was made in the year 1424, being the third of 
Henry VI. cap. 2. That no perfons fhould tranfport them any where but to the town of 
“ Calais, for victualling the fame and its marches, under the forfeiture of the fheep.” This 
was but apdbr penalty for fo great a crime in the efteem even of thofe times. But by the 
eighth of Queen Elizabeth, in the year 1 566, cap. 3. “ This crime in any perfon, for the firft 
u offence, was made the forfeiture of all his goods, imprisonment for a year, and the lofs of 
46 his left-hand : and for the fecond offence, it was made felony, without benefit of clergy.”— 
This law is ftill in force : but although it is very evident that the general tranfporting of our 
fheep to thofe parts' would not only make provifions dearer, but would alfo increafe the quan- 
tity of the wool there, and confequently might fo far hurt our own woollen manufacture ; 
yet it is now generally known, that our fheep, as well as our black cattle, will in a fhort time 
degenerate in.4hofe foreign countries, and more efpeci ally the wool of the fheep; which is, 
without doubt, effected as w 41 *by the different air, as by the different foil, herbs, and water. 

1423; In the feventeenth year of the reign of King ^Richard II. of England, an aft of Parliament, 
cap. 7. had granted leave to all perfons to export corn any where but to our enemies, upon 
paying the cuftomary duties. And in this fourth year of King Henry VL an aft of Parlia- 
ment, cap. 5. confirmed the faid former aft ; granting, however, a diferetionary power to the 
King and Council to reftrain the exportation of corn, whenever they fhall judge it to be for 
'the benefit of the realm. Which reftraint may be neceffary ; firft, in the cafe of a bad harveft 
at home, whereby our own corn may prove too fcanty for ourfelves ; fecondly, in the* cafe of 
a very great dearth beyond-fea, fo that our dealers in com may be allured, by its high price in 
foreign parts, to export more of it than we can fpare from our home confumptioa ; and, laft- 
‘ly, it may be frequently prudent and beneficial to reftrain our exportation of corn, for the 
diftreffing of our enemies, who may at fuch times be in great want of it, and who might ob- 
tain a fupply of it from thofe neutral nations to whom we exported it. 

This prudent law has, in general, been continued ever fince in force, though with fome 
temporary regulations, alterations, and interruptions, as the public utility from time to time 
■required. 

In Madox’s Formulare Anglicanum, p. 144, and in the third year of King Henry VI. we 
find in a leafe between two private perfons, regiftered in the augmentation office, “ that a 
44 manor and lands flocked for nine years with one bull and thirty cows, each of thefe cows 

are valued at eight {hillings.” Our introduction, concerning the weight and value of filver 
coin in various reigns, will enable the reader to guefs at the difference between the value then 
: . and now of all kinds of provifions. For if the filver coins at this time were twice as weighty 
/ Von* I. ' 3 K as 
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1425 as in modern times, then thofe cows coft fixteen fhjMings each of our money; and' they would 
now probably be worth fevcn or eight pounds in th^fcounttyyand more if near London. Yet 
this alone is by no means decifive for judging of the rate of living at this time, without in- 
cluding the prices of feveral other neceffaries not obtainable at this particular junfture.. 

2426 Commercial complaints between England and Flanders were revived again in the year 1426; 
as we 'find in vol, x. p. 361, of the Foedera. Complaint being made by Philip Duke of Bur*, 
gundy, their Prince, as weir as by the merchants of Flanders, to the Council of England,, 
their King being a minor, of the depredations of the Englifli on the ffaips and merchandize of 
the Flemings,, the Council expreffed their difpleafure at thofe depredations, and flfiftly en- 
joined all the King’s fubjefts to forbear all forts of violence and injuftice againft the Flemings,, 
and to keep up a friendly correfpondence with them: yet, on the other hand, in this fame 
record, the Englifli recriminated in their own vindication, that the- Flemings frequently con- 
cealed and coloured the effefts of the Spaniards, Bretons, and other enemies of England. 
England was then at war for the crown of France, and, for that reafon, was willing to keep 
fair with Philip, filled the Good, Duke of Burgundy, then a vafTal of that crown; though he 
foon after proved very falfe to England, and was the principal caufe of ruining our affairs in 
France, which probably induced the Englifli Council to give- fo mild an anfwer to the above 
complaints ; and yet the Flemings might be guilty of that treacherous conduft of which they 
were accufed. 

In this fame year, we again find mention of the reprefentatives oft owns in the Scotifh Par- 
liament held at Perth. The Latin fummonfes to that fixth ParliamSM of King James L after 
naming the Prelates, Abbots, Priory Earls, Barons, and- other freeholders, adds, et ds quoli&et 
bur go rcgniccrtis burgenfibus , and certain burgeffes from every burgh in tlfe kingdom. King 
Tames I. (fays Dr. Robertfon, in the fecond volume^ of kbrHiftory of Scotland; p; 160.) fond 
of imitating the forms of the Englifh conftitution, to which he had been long accuftomed, and 
clefirous of providing a counterpoife to* the power of the great nobility, procured an aft (which 
he fays was in 1427) difpenfing with the perfonal attendance of ' the leffer Barons, and im — 
powering thofe in each county to chufe two* commiffioners to-repiefent them in Parliament. 
This law, like many other regulations of that wife Prince* produced little effeft; all the King’s 
vaffals continuing, as formerly, to. poflefs a right to be prefent in Parliament, agreeable to the- 
feudal fyflem. 

At this tyne the Scots carried on a considerable trade with. the ports^of Middleburg,* Siuys,. 
Bruges; &c. in the Netherlands, where, indeed, their chief commerce was in former times,, 
as partly appears by an aft of this fame Parliament, direfting, “ That the concerns of all 
“ Scotifh merchants dying in Zealand, Flanders, or elfewhere out of the kingdom, fhould be 
u decided in Scotland;” To Flanders and Brabant the Scotifh merchants carried great quaix- ‘ 
titles of their wool, which though not fo fine as. that of England, ferved neverthelefs for 
various forts of manufaftures. They alfo fent thither Akins, leather, coals, .faked falmoxi, 
in great quantities, as, in later times, they did their coarfe woollen goods, lead, and faked- 
pork ; fo that the-jtrade of Scotland with the Netherlands was always profitable to her. But it 
was not fo in refpeft to her trade with France, to which country the Scots had then little eife 
but fifh to fend for the French wines, brandies, fruits and fripperies for their nobility and 
gentry. ‘ 

In this fame year, fays Meurfius, in his Hiftoria Danica, lib, v. Eric X. King of Denmark 
renewed with King James L of Scotland, their ancient treaties; particularly that between 

Alexander 
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1426 Aiexandei III. of Scotland, and King Magnus IY. of Norway, concerning the weftern ifles 
of Scotland, fuper injulls JEbudis . There was a certain penfion which that King had agreed 
to pay to Magnus for a number of years, on account of the Ifles >f Man and Sodor, or Icolm- 
kiil. There was alfo one hundred marks yearly to be paid by Alexander and his fucceffors for 
the Orkney Ifles ; but this laft-named payment being long omitted, on account of wars and 
other accidents, King Eric now freely gave it up to King James I. Tims were the weftern 
.•and Orkney ifles, in all appearance, finally confirmed to be the property of the kingdom of 
* Scotland, though it is evident that was not abfolutely the cafe till the year 1468, when James 
III. of Scotland married a daughter of the King of Denmark; but the Ifle of Man had been 
long-before this time in Englifh hands, as we have related under the year 1263. 

The ancient charters granted by the Kings of England to the Hanfeatic German merchants 
r eliding in the Steelyard at London, gave them a right to have a reputable .merchant of that 
city to be their ordinary judge, in aifdifputes and controverfies between merchant and mer- 
chant concerning civil debts, agreeable to the Law-merchant, or the cuftoms of merchants, 
in cafe the*Mayor.and Sheriffs of London did not firft do them fpeedy juftice. Thofc original 
charters are not to be found in the curious colle&ion called the Fcedera, nor are they to be 
found any where e'lfe that we know of. In confequence, however, of fuch privileges, it had 
been the cuftom, that the Steelyard merchants were to have one of the Aldermen of London 
to.be their judge. But, it feems, that it appeared, in this year, the Mayor, Sheriff, and 
Aldermen of London had not, for feven years paft, permitted any of their Aldermen to aft in 
the capacity of their faid judge, as we find in voh x. p. 371-2 of the Foedera, which probably 
arofe from fome difference that had taken place between the city and the Steelyard merchants. 
The Steelyard fociety, therefore, in this year, petitioned the King, and Parliament to have 
one of thr^Aldermen of L ond on to be appointed their ordinary judge, according to ancient 
cuftom. In purfuance of which, .an Alderman was now appointed accordingly. 

By a record in the fame volume, p. 359, of .the Foedera, it appears, that three hundred 
•marks, or two hundred pounds per annum, was at this time deemed fufficient for the main- 
tenance of a ward or minor of the beft quality in England. For King Henry VI. having, in 
this year, knighted his coufin the Duke of York-, a minor and his ward, then committed to 
the care of the Countefs of Weftmoreiand, the King declares, <c That, as fince his being 
knighted, and further advanced in years, two hundred marks, his yearly allowance till 
is not fufficient honourably to fupport his ftate and dignity, he therefore adds onre # hundred 
marks more per annum to his faid allowance,' ” which was equal to four hundred pounds of 
modern money, and probably to above eight hundred pounds in point of expence of living. 

And in the fame year and volume, we have another collateral proof of the above pofition, 
from an ordinance of the Privy Council, made in this third year of King Henry VI. for fix- 
ing the annual falaries of the following Members of the faid Privy Council, fof their conftant 
.attendance therein, the King being a minor, viz. 

L To the Archblfhqp of Canterbury, and to the Bifhop of Winchefter, each three hundred 
marks yearly falary. • 

II. To the Bifhop of Durham/ and the Earl of Warwick, each two hundred, marks yearly; 
and the fame to every .other Bifhop and Earl who were of the Council. 

HI. To every Baron and Banneret of Council, one hundred pounds yearly. 

Laftly, To every Efquire in .the faid Privy Council, forty pounds yearly, 
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1426 Thefe allowances, are therein faid to be, for the great labour and expence they were necefla* 
rily put to, on account of the affairs of the King and Council. 

It feenis this alteration was occafioned by the forgetting to mention, in a former deed, the 
falary of Thomas Duke of Exeter ; wherefore that Duke had now three hundred marks fixed 
for his falary ; but with a provifo, which probably the other Privy Counfellors were likewife 
fubjedt to, 6i That he was to forfeit twenty {hillings for every day’s abfence from Council, 
without a reafonable excufe,” 

1427 We have feen, under the preceding year, that burghs in Scotland had been twice represented 
in their Parliament. And, in this year, 1427, we fee more into King James Ift’s intentions of 
introducing many of the ufages and laws of England into Scotland. He at firft defigned to 
have two houfes of Parliament, as in England ; but though that did not take place, he, this 
year, being the twenty-third of his reign, got a law paffed, at Perth, That the fmall barons 
“ and free tenants need not hereafter come any more to Parliaments nor to general Councils ; 
<£ fo as that, in their Head, there be elefted, <at the head court of each ffieriffdom, two or more 
u wife men to reprefent them as their Commiffioners,” excepting only tire little {hires of 
Clackmanan and Kinrofs, who {hall fend but one Commiffioner for each, 66 and out of thefe, 

when met, they {hall chufe a common Speaker of Parliament; which Commiffioners {hall 
have their expences borne by the county they reprefent.” 

Thefe Commiffioners, and thofe alfo from the burghs, aflembled with the Biffiops,. Abbots, 
Priors, Dukes, Earls, and Lords, all in one Houfe, conilituted the whole Parliament. This 
new regulation was probably occafioned by the increafe of landholders, and the latter by the 
increafc of people and of the greater ^cultivation of lands, as had been done in England about 
two hundred years before. This Scotiffi law, however, was not always yreil obferved, and 
was frequently revived and altered. In the fourteenth Parfemient of King J%hes II. in 1457, 
it was enafted, “ That no landholder under twenty pounds yearly rent,” unlefs he be a Baron, 
L e. a Lord of a Manor, or that he be fpecialiy fummoned by the King, “ ffiould come in 
his own name to Parliament.” Even fo late as the reign of King Janies IV. it was enafted, 
in his fixth Parliament, in 1 503, “ That none under one hundred marks yearly rent, be com- 
4i pellafile to come perfonally to Parliament, unlefs fpecialiy fummoned by ‘the King. But 
^ u all above one hundred marks rent, were to come the leffer landholders being ftili repre- 
fenced in the above-named manner. Afterwards they fell into the mode of creating peerages 
amongft the greater Barons ; and thus we fee the freedom of the conftitution of that country 
too often and' too long flood on a very precarious foundation. 

By a ftatute of the Scotiffi Parliament in this fagie year, we find that wolves were not as yet 
quite deftroyed in that country; fince a premium was thereby allotted for every one of thofe 
pernicious creatures that ffiould be killed. Poffibly King Edgar’s method of getting rid of 
them in England, (fee the year 966) might help to increafe their number in Scotland, where 
we find them even fo late as the year 1457, as appears by one of their ftatutes of that year : 
but how much later, we cannot afeertain ; only we know that they have been long fince ex- 
tirpated from every part of Great Britain. 

1428 Very great was the naval power and military ftrength of the Vandalic Hans-towns, or thofe 
on the fouth ffiores of the Baltic, throughout this century. Meurfius’s Hiftoria Danica, lib. v* 
relates, that in the year 1428, they fent out a fleet of two hundred and fixty Ihips from their 
ufual ftation-port of Wifmar, wherein they embarked twelve thoufand men, for attacking the 

t city 
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2428 city of Copenhagen: they, however, returned home again without^being able to carry that 
place. , 7 

Yet the Vitaliani, who had joined the Hanfeatic fleet, went by themfelves from the attack 
of Copenhagen, and firft facked and burned the town of Lanafkroon in Schonen ; next they 
once more plundered the town of Bergen in Norway, and from thence returned to Wifmar 
with a rich booty. 

In thofe days the port of Wifmar was crouded with fhipping, being now a kind of free port, ■ 
but more particularly fo for the Hanfeatic fhips and thofe of their allies. It even has the ap- 
pearance as if, in thofe times, this common* rendezvous port for the Hans-towns, was a fort 
of afylum for ail fuch as pirated on any others but themfelves ; ai\d was more efpecially fo to 
the enemies of Eric X. King of Denmark, who was a mortal foe to the Hans-towns. After 
their mifearriage in their attempt on Copenhagen, King Eric found means to fow divifions * 
amongft the Hans-towns, by ilirring up the people again ft their magiftrates, as if the latter 
defigned to deftroy their commerce. He aKo threatened the Yandalic cities with introducing 
the fhips and merchants of certain nations without the Baltic into the privileges which the 
Hanfeatics had till then enjoyed in his ports ; by which, and firailar means, he gained over 
feveral of their towns. Had the Vandalic Hans-towns been furnifhed near at hand with the 
beft materials for the woollen and other manufa&ures, they might probably have fupported a 
much greater commerce ; but, as the great Penfionary De Witt obferves, in his Intereft' of ’ 
Holland, part. i. cap. viii. ** whilft almoft all the European traffic and navigation was carried 
* I. * * * * 6 on by the Eafterlings and Hans-towns, there were great quantities of manufaflures made in 
“ many cities of Holland and Flanders ; but the Hanfeatics not having materials near them-, 
** as the Nejfierlanders had, they were never able to get into manufactures, which would have 
4 ‘ px*oved U great means ofLareferving their foreign traffic and, navigation.” We may here, 
naturally add, that a maritime country, poffeffed of the moft general and beneficial maim-- 
failures, which the reft of Europe takes off in great quantities, muft undoubtedly, fooner or 
later, enter into foreign commerce and navigation ; which was the cafe in England and HoK 
land, in the next century, and has fince been the cafe of France ; which was the caufe that the 
Hans-towns gradually loft their then vaft foreign trade ; while their large and numerous fhip- 
ping conftantly and naturally decreafed with their commerce. 

It may at leaft prove a gratification to curiofity, to fee the following lift of Engliffi maffu- 
failures and merchandize, fo early exported as the year 1428. It is a licence granted by King 
Henry VI. to the King of Portugal’s agent, to export them cuftom free, a^fesing for the pro- 
per ufe of his Portuguefe Majefty, a$d of the Prince his fon, voL x. p. 391 of the. Fcedera* 


I. “ Six filver cups gilt.” 

II. ** The following woollen goods, viz. Two pieces of fcarlet,, one piece of fanguine dyed 

tc in grain — Two pieces ■ deblodio, (we know not what)— Two pieces of muftrevillers, 

(query ?) Two pieces of marble colour, — Two pieces of ruffet of muftrevillers — Two pieces 
** of black cloth of lyre— One piece of white cloth— Three hundred pieces of Effex ftraits— 

u Two thoufand veffels of amber,” duo milUa vaforum de ele£Jro % being difhes," plates, faucers* 
&c. Whether thefe veffels were really all of entire amber, which in Latin is xalled by two 
names, viz. eleffrum and fuednum or whether by eledrum in this record was, meant a mixed 
•metal of gold and one fifth part filver, as eledrum fometimes fignified, we are not able to de- 
termine with certainty ; though it is moft likely to have been foxnewhat refembilng the latter, 

and 
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and called clcdlrum, Wcaufe fuch a mixture rauft have been nearly of an amber colour. On 
the other hand, fo grctkt a number of veffels as two thoufand, fo described, mull have been of 
■an immenfe value, and fiercely credible to have been four-fifth parts of gold to one-fifth filver, 
as defcribed in the Cambridge and other di&ionaries. This eletiram, therefore, was moil: pro- 
hably .only .mixed with fuch a fmall quantity of gold, as to give it an amber colour. Or, 
■which perhaps may be moil probable, it might have -been a mixture of brafs and tin, or pewter, 
a practice formerly in ufe, and which gave it an amber colour. But, to conclude this doubt- 
ful point, whatever elfe it was, it was impoffible to have been altogether real amber for two 

thoufand difhcs, See.- 44 Two beds, with curtains of the Jargeft fize — Four beds of a mid- 

64 dling fize, red and green colours — Four red and green pallet beds — Two green beds with 
44 curtains — Eight pieces of red cloth — Four pieces of green — Sixty rolls or balls of worfted, 
44 fexaginta rotulos de worfbed \ red, white, and green — Twelve dozen of lances, and twenty* 
44 fix faddle horfes.” 

And the fame year, p. 398, King Henry V?. grants the fame licence to the agent of the 
Duchefs of Gloucefter and Holland, his uncle the Duke of Gloucefter's confcfrt, Conntefs of 
Holland, Hainault, and Zealand, for exporting the following merchandize, cuftom free, 
viz. 

44 Thirty-four yards of grey muftrevillers— Thirteen yards of grey cloth— Seven yards and 
u an half of morray, dyed in grain — Ten yards and an half of red, twenty-two yards of green, 
44 fix yards of white, and twenty-four yards of grey cloth — Two yards and art half of brunette 
44 —Twelve yards of red flowered fattin, fatyn figurato — Two entire white H#fies, carfeas 
44 albas— Three mantles of coney fur— One and an half timber of martern fur-^Certain cafics 
44 of grain and meal — And twelve yards of white cloth.” r 

In this fame year, King Henry VI. confirmed the. chart**-*>f powers formerly granted by 
his grandfather King Henry IV. to the Englifh merchants refidirig in P raffia, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and the Hans -towns, 44 for. their ek&ing, out of their own number, one 
44 of their merchants to be their governor at each place where they refide ; for red refling of all 
44 difputes, and the keeping of good order amongft them.” Fcedera, vol. x. p. 400. 

And here we mufl; obferve, that, in this and the preceding reign, we find, in the Fcedera, 
abundance of licences frotn the crown of England, to captains of Englifh fhips, for carrying 
"numbers of devout pilgrims to the -fhrine of St. James of Compoftella in Spain. 44 Provided^ 
44 however, that,thofe pilgrims fhould firft take an oath, not to do any thing prejudicial to 
44 England, to reveal any .of its fecrets. Nor to carry out with them any more gold or 
filver than what fhould be fufficient for their rea&nable expences.” In this -year, accord- 
ing to the tenth volume of the Fcedera, there went thither from England, on the faid pilgrb 
.mage account, the following number of perfons, viz. 


From London, 

280 

Fowey, 

50 

Briftol, 

200 

Plymouth, 

40 

Weymouth, 

122 

Exeter, 

30 

Dartmouth, 

go 

Poole, - 

Yarmouth, , « 

60 

Ipfwich, 

20 

In all, nine hundred and fixteen perfons.. 

752 

* 
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1425 It Is unneceflary to remark the prejudice which this fuperftitiousj&umour did to England, 
fince it undoubtedly carried out much treafure, notwithftanding r>t above-named provifo, be- 
fides keeping fo many people in idienefs. Though it nmft be finfeffed, that the fhrine of St. 
Thomas Eecket of Canterbury, made ample amends, by drawing thither conftantly a much 
greater number of foreign devotees from alraoit all parts of Europe, than went from hence to 
the fhrine of St. James of Compoftella.. 

In this fame year, vol. x. p. 413, of the Foedera, King Henry YL iffues two feveral decla- 
rations in favour of commerce : the one, in behalf of the people and merchants of Holland 
and Zealand; the other, in behalf of his fubjeds, the merchants of Flanders, for their- freeiv 
and fafely reforting to, and trading with England, agreeable to ancient treaties. The attempts 
for the conqueft-of France by the Englifh, had, from the many captures and depredations 
which they had occafioned, in feme meafure, broke off the former very frequent refort of 
their (hips and merchants to England. Thefe declarations, therefore, were intended to bring 
trade into its former channel. * 

Henry YL having been crowned King of France at Paris, called the people of Flanders his 
fubjeds, as that province was then a feud, and held of the French crown. 

$429 It fhould feem that foreign merchants coming to England with their merchandize, were in 
the habit of making agreements to be paid in gold nobles, becaufe (fays the aft of Parliament 
of the eighth of King Henry VI. cap. xxiv.) they granted twentypence in the allay of every 
fuch noble by exporting the fame. Wherefore it was enacted, 44 That no merchant-alien 
4C fhould bring any of the King’s fubjeds, by promife, covenant, or bond, to make payment 
4£ in the faid gold nobles, nor fhould refufe payment in diver money. 5 ’ Another claufe of 
this ad was,* 4 * That as great Ioffes have happened by trailing foreign merchants, who have 
c ‘ gone beyond fea, and n^» returned to pay their debts, or elfe took to fanduaries ; no 
44 - Englifhman fhould r for the future, fell any goods to foreign merchants upon trull, but only 
44 for ready- money, or elfe merchandize for merchandize. 55 But this fevere and ill-judged 
law was repealed in the following year, by an ad, cap. ii. in the year 1430, which allowed 
them' to give fix months credit to foreign- merchants. 

The Turks conftantly encroaching and gaining ground on Chrlflendom, made* a conqueft^ 
in this year, of the once famous city of Theffaldnica, now called Salonkhi, from the Veijg-- 
tians, who had formerly purchafed it from the Greek Emperors. * * 

The people of England, ever adventurous in commerce, ftili continued to^fo at what places 
they liked beft on the coafts of Iceland and Norway ; but the Danifh court had very cogent 
and obvious reafons for obliging them fclely to come and buy their fifli of its own fubjeds at 
Bergen in Norway ; there being a- very material difference, in point of profit, between thofe* 
two methods of trading. Neverthelefs, King Henry Sixth’s Council, then deeply embarked . 
in the war in France, thought it prudent, at this jundure, to temporlfe with the Danifh Court, 
though unreafonable in itfelf, by making proclamation, and iiTuing orders, in the young 
King’s name, to the Sheriffs of his maritime counties, 4 $- That no Englifh fhips do prefume 
4i to refort for trade or fifliery to any other place or port belonging to the King of Denmark, 
* 4 - but only to Bergen, 55 which is here, and often before, called Norbarn,. or North Bergen, 
probably by way of diftindion from Bergen-op-Zoom in Holland,, and from the city of Mons 
in Hainault, called Bergen in the Dutch' language. 

The poor Huffites of Bohemia, being by the Pope’s wolves doomed to be- hunted d6wn, his 
Bolinefs had the boldnefs, voh x. p. 4,19* of the Foedera, to afk.leave.of King Flenry YI. to 

levy 
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1429 levy five thoufand Bowmen and. five hundred fpearmen in England for that wicked fervice, and 
to colled money like^fe for that crufade, as it was called, in the ftile of thofe times. This 
laft requeft was granted ^ithout any objedion ; but, in p. 422, we find that only one halt of 
the above number of each fpecies of foldiers was granted to be raifed, as England had been fo 
lately and fo much exhaufled of men by its own wars, &c. This armament was to have been 
commanded by Henry Cardinal of Eufebius, commonly filled the Cardinal of England ; but 
as they were juft ready to embark, the Englifh affairs in France growing continually more nn- 
profperous, that Cardinal agreed to lend the whole of it to affift the Englifh there under the 
Duke of Bedford, the King’s uncle, for half a year certain. 

By Selden’s Titles of Honour, part. ii. p, 321,- it appears that Southwark muft have been a 
confiderable place of trade in this year 1429, which was the feventh year of King Henry VL 
When the Chief Juftipe declared, that the King might compel any man having forty pounds 
yearly in lands, to receive knighthood by a writ out of the Exchequer; and if he appeared 
not the firft day, but came afterwards to tak 5 this order, by rigour of law he was not to be re- 
ceived, but to be amerced for default : wherefore Selden adds, that writs of" that kind being 
affiled, on the fecond day a great burgefs of Southwark, able to difpend one hundred marks 
yearly appeared, on whom they were unwilling that the honour flxould be bellowed ; where- 
fore they refolved, “ that as he came not the firft day, he fhould not beri^ghted.” The an- 
.nual income- of this burgefs was equal in bullion to two hundred marks bft^N)dem fiiver, and 
could ftill purchafe about four times the quantity of neceffaries that confffcsjbj&.done in our 
days. * ' * ■ 

In this fame year, vol. x. p. 438, pf the Foedera, the Englifh Privy CounciFat Wefttninfter 
directed two gold cups to be made and prefented to the ambaffadors of the Duke of Burgundy 
refiding in England. One of the cups weighing two pocrrSs three ounces, coft forty pounds 
ten {hillings; the other, one pound ten ounces, coft thirty-three pounds one {hilling and eight- 
pence. So that gold was ftill about or near one pound ten {hillings per ounce ; allowing for 
the fafliion of thofe gold cups. 

. The ftaple at Calais was at this time, by feveral ftatutes, ftri&ly enjoined to be preferved 
inviolable, viz. by the eighth of King Henry YI. cap xvii, it was ena&ed, “ That fuch as 
^ u {hip wools, &c.” excepting the merchants of Genoa, Venice, Florence, and Catalonia, 
** frpm England or Ireland, attempting to carry them to any other place but to Calais, fliould 
“ forfeit double the value thereof. 7 ’— Cap. xviii.— 1 “ Ordinances made for the prices of mer- 
i€ chandize, and maintenance of the town and mint of Calais.” — Cap. xix. — “ Ship and goods 
u to be forfeited .going to any other place but to *he ftaple, at Calais.”— Cap. u 'No mer- 

“ chant dwelling at, Calais, fhall purchafe beyond Tea any merchandize of the ftaple.” — Cap. 
xxL — “ A repeal of all licences granted to thofe of Newcaftle, and Berwick to carry merchan- 
** djze to any other place than to Calais : and a penalty for carrying merchandize of the ftaple 
u into, Scotland.” 

■It appears that thofe ports within the Mediterranean, fo frequently excepted out of fuch 
-general prohibitions In this and former reigns, carried on a .confiderable trade with England, 
; more efpecially in wool. In the eighteenth year of the fame King, 1439, cap. xv. an ad of .. 
Parliament made it felony to carry wool orwoolfels to any other place than Calais, excepting, 
again, to places within the Straights of Morocco, j. e . Gibraltar. 

The city of Florence, in particular, was then in its:zenith of wealth and commerce, and 
carried on a very great woollen manufacture ; fo that the majority of its inhabitants, and, of 
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1429 the adjacent ‘territories, feems to have been employed in that xnanujfifture ; as partly appears 
from their hiilorian Machiavel, he. So that they had great ncccj^f wool from England, as 
well as from other parts nearer home ; and by .their bounties tcrour Kings, and to their fa- 
vourites, they generally found means to be excepted out of the # prohibidons already recited. 

Salted herrings, in thefe times, were in very general ufe and efteem. At the unfortunate 
fiege of Orleans by the Englifh, in the year 1429, Sir John FalftafF, called always Faftolf, in 
the hiftories of thofe times, with feventeen hundred men, was fent by the Duke of Bedford 
with a fupply of falted herrings from Paris to the befiegers, who gallantly repulfed the Count 
de Clermont at the head of three thoufand French. Which aftion was ftiled, The Battle of 
Herrings. ’ • 

In this fame year, it was enjoined by aft of Parliament, eighth of Henry VI. cap. v. That 
every city and town of England fhould, at their own expence, keep a common balance, with 
fealed weights, correfp ending to the ftandards in the Exchequer ; and all the inhabitants might 
weigh thereby Without paying any thing fo£ the fame, but ftrangers were obliged to pay. By 
this flat utft it was alfo enafted, That no man lhall buy woollen yarn, unlefs he will make 
cloth thereof. And by cap. vii. we learn, that the eleftions for Knights of the Shire having 
till then been made by tumultuous people of fmall fubftance, or of no value, it was now firft 
enafted, That the voters fhould have at leaft forty fhillings yearly in land ; and by a fubfe- 
quent ftatute, in the year 1432, the faid forty (hillings yearly was to be freehold land. That 
forty fhillings was double the quantity of filver, and would go as* far as four times that funi in 
our days, or eight pounds per annum. 

Whilft England purfued her conquefts in France, miferable was the condition of that 
country. The Annates Flandrise, and many other hiflorians, give us a very melancholy ac- 
count of it in thofe days. ^Rfl fich of its lands lay uncultivated, and overgrown with briars and 
thorns — infefted by wild beafts,— >and its people reduced to poverty and defolation. Whilft, 
by way of contrail, thofe of Flanders and Brabant abounded in riches, plenty, and all kinds of 
merchandize, under their fove reign, Philip, {tiled the Good, Duke of Burgundy. — Their ci- 
ties were magnificent, their towns and villages wealthy, their houfes well fupplied with good 
furniture and decorations ; and, in fhort, their whole people enjoyed the utmoft liberty and 
plenty. 

It was in this time of the full profperity of the Netherlands, occafioned by their vail wo<ffiea 
tnanufafture, that their wife Duke, Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, on thb day of the 
vconfummation of his marriage with Ifabella, daughter of John I. King oi^Bortugal, by Phil- 
Jippa, .eldeft daughter of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancailer, inftituted in his famous city of 
Bruges, then the richeft commercial city of his large dominions, a new military order, which 
he named the Golden Fleece ; which order has ever fince made a fplendid figure in Europe. 
Several Englifh authors infill, and with great appearance of truth, that Duke Philip, by the 
name he thus gave to his new order, had his thoughts on the immenfe benefits accruing to 
his people from the Englifh Fleece j although Guicciardini, the Netherland hiftoriographer, 
,’is entirely filent on this ftrbjcft. 

It was probably about this time, and in the reign of their King James II. that the royal 
burghs of Scotland are faid to have made a moft imprudent ordinance, viz. That no foreign 
merchants fhould be permitted, as had been formerly praftifed, to purchafe herrings of the Scot- 
tifh fifhermen at fea, * nor until they were firft landed ; that fo their own burghers might be 
dirft fupplied. Whereupon the Netherlanders and the German Haafeatics, who till then con- 
Vol. L 3 L ftantly 
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1429 flantly took offimmenfe quantities of herrings from the Scots on their coafls, to the great ad- 
vantage of Scotland took themfeives direftly to that fifhery, fo that Scotland became after- 
wards impoverifhed, arrd thofe people were greatly enriched. 

In the fame year, a fumptuary law was made in Scotland, 64 That none fhould wear cloth 
44 offilk, or filk garments, nor furs, nor embroideries, nor pearls, nor fhould nfe or have 
44 any fiiver plate, — but lords and knights of two hundred marks annual rent and upwards, 
44 and their eldefl foils ; without the King’s fpecial licence.” 

1430 As the following account of the materials for commerce from almoft every part of Chriflen- 
dom at this time will, by every curious reader, be probably deemed entertaining, we lliall not 
fcruple to exhibit it, though of feme length, from Hakluyt’s flrft volume, p. 187, &c. It is 
in poor rhime, but good fenfe ; and the main intent or drift of the whole poem, inti tied. The" 
Procefs of Englifh Policy, is ofthelai! importance, viz. to inculcate the abfolute neceflity of 
England’s keeping the lea, in the phrafeology of thofe times ; that is, being abfolutelv mif- 
trefs of the narrow feas, and cfpeciaily between the ports of Dover an<f Calais. It mentions 
the Emperor Sigifmund as then living, who died in 1437 ; and for that and ^ther reafons, it 
was probably written in the reign of King Henry VI. of England, and in, or very near, the 
year 1430. 

After his Prologue, he proceeds to the mercantile commodities and prodli&kms of every na- 
tion which had any commerce, France only excepted : with which countrytEngland was then 
engaged in an unfortunate war. It is in fubflance as follows : . * - 

I. u From Spain come wines, figs, raifins, dates, liquorifh, oil, grain, (probably for dyers) 

44 foap, wax, iron, wool, -wadmol, kid fkins, faffron, and quickfilver; all which,” fays our 
author, “ are tranfported to Bruges, the then great emporium of Flanders,, by her haven of 
44 Sluys, where are fo many fair and large fhips : but thqn^fays our poet, 44 they mufl all 
44 pafs between Dover and Calais.” * ^ 

II. u From Flanders, the Spanifh Blips lade homewards fine cloth of Ypres, and of Cour- 
44 tray, of all colours, much fuftian, and alfo linen cloth, Thus,” 'fays he, 44 if we be maf- 
44 ters at fea, both Spain and Flanders, who have fuch a mutual dependance on each other, 
44 midlneceffarily keep meafures with us. And if England fhould think fit to deny to Flan- 
44 ders her wool and tin, and fhould alfo prevent the Spanifh wool, which they work up with 

" 44 Englifh wool, from getting to Flanders, the Iaft named fmall country would foon be 
44 flarved.” 

III. PCxtugal is our friend, it fends much merchandize into England, and our people 
4,1 refort thither for trade. They have wines, ofej, wax, grain, figs, raifins, dates, honey, 
64 Cordovan leather, hides, &c. all which are carried in great quantities to Flanders,” (which 
our author here juflly terms, the ftaple at that time for ail Chriftendom ;) 44 and as Portugal is 
<c efleemed changeable, fhe is in our power, whiift we are mailers of the narrow feas.” 

IV. 4C Bretagne fupplies Flanders with fait, wines, linen, and canvas. The Bretons, efpe- 
44 dally thofe of St. Maloes,” whom their Dukes, who were generally friends to England, 

• copld feldom keep under due fubje&Ion, 44 have been great fea robbers, and have often done 
. 44 much hurt on our coafls, landing, killing, and burning, &c. to our great difgrace ; where- 
■ 64 as if we kept pofieffion of the narrow feas, they durfl not be our foes.” 

V > 44 Scotland's commodities are wool, woolfels, and hides ; their wool is fent to Flanders 
44 to be draped, though not fo good as the Englifh wool, with which it is there worked up. 

1 44 The Scotch mull pafs by the Englifh, coafi in their way to Flanders, and may therefore be 

f ' 44 eafily 
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44 ealily intercepted. Scotland brings from Flanders fmall mercery,” which, in thofe times, 
meant many kinds of imall wares, &c. 44 and haberdalhery ware^A great quantities : more- 
44 over, one half of the Scottilh fhips are generally laden home from Flanders with cart 
44 wheels and wheel-barrows.” 0 

VI. 44 The Eafterlings, Pruffia, and Germany, fend beer and bacon into Flanders, Ofmond, 
u copper, bow-ftaves, Heel, wax, peltry, pitch and tar, fir, oak boards, Cologne thread, wool* 

44 cards, fuftians, canvas, and buckram. And they bring back from Flanders, filver plate and 

45 wedges of filver, which come to Flanders in great plenty from Bohemia and Hungary, alfo 
44 woollen cloths of all colours. They alfo” fays our author 44 venture greatly into the Bay 
44 (of Bifcay) for fait, fo necelfary for them. All which, See. they could not do without our 
44 permiffion, if we kept the narrow feas.” 

VII. 44 Genoa reforts to England in her huge fhips named carracks, bringing many com- 
44 modities, as cloth of gold, filk, paper, much woad, wool,” (of Spain, probably) oil, 
44 cotton, roch allum, and gold coin. A*%d they bring back from us wool and woollen 
44 cloth, made with our own wool : they alfo often go from England to Flanders, where their 
44 chief liaple is. So that the Genoefe we have likewife in our power.” 

VIII. 44 The Venetians and Florentines, in their great gallies, bring all forts of fpices and 
44 grocery wares, fweet wines, and a great variety of fmall wares and trifles, drugs, fugar, &c. 
44 And from us they carry home wool, cloth, tin, and our gold coins. They alfo deal .much 
44 in ufury, both in England and Flanders.” — This fhews that the balance was in thofe times 
againft us with thofe Italian republics. 

IX. 44 To the Brabant marts, which we call fairs, we fend Englifh cloth, and bring back 

44 mercery, haberdalhery, and grocery.” % 

44 To thofe marts repair tjig^nglifli, French, Catalans, Lombards, Genoefe, Scots, Spa* 
44 niards ; and the Irifh alfo live there, and deal in great quantities of hides, &c.” But he 
adds, as he fays, on good authority, 44 the Englilh buy more goods at thofe marts, than all 
44 the other nations do together. Wherefore,” fays he, 44 let us keep the fea well, and they 
44 mufr be our friends.” And here he laments, with great propriety, the negleft of our fhip- 
44 ping for the guard of the fea. . 

X. 44 Brabant, Holland, and Zealand, afforded little merchandize properly of their own, 
44 but madder and woad for dyers, garlick, onions, and fait fifh. For the other rich m€i* 
44 chandize which the Englilh buy at their marts, come in carts over land from Burgundy, 
44 Cologne, &c” 

' XL 44 Ireland’s commodities are hides and filh, as falmon, herrings, and hake,; wool, li« 
44 nen cloth, and ikins, of wild beafts,^ (here we may remark the antiquity of a linen manu- 
facture in Ireland). 44 To keep Ireland in obedience to us is of great importance, and cannot 
44 be done without our being mailers at fea. * The fame may alfo be faid in refped to Ca~ 
44 lais.” * . 

This Eflay is not only curious on account of' its exhibiting a brief Hate of the productions 
and manufactures of the different countries of Europe, by which we perceive the wonderful 
alterations almoft everywhere, in thofe refpeCts, throughout Europe, within the fpace of about 
three hundred years ; but it affords us alfo the fatisfaCtion to know that even fo early as this 
time, the great political maxim, never too often to be inculcated, — That without our being 
always fuperior to any nation on the! feas, not only our trade, but even our very exiflence as a 
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1430 free and iiidependeita nation muft be loft, — was well underwood; though in fome other points 
they too frequently m^underftood their true commercial interefts. 

In p* 460, of the tenthvolume of the Feeder a, we have an inftance of the rate or cheapnefs 1 
of living, ftili in England, by the allowance made by Kiiig Henry VI., for the maintenance of 
fome Scottifh gentlemen who were prifoners in the Tower of London ; being only two fhii- 
lings each, or four {hillings of our money, which is equal to ten drillings in point of living*, 
per week. Yet he allows eight pence per day, or four {hillings and eight pence per week, to- 
each of the two gentlemen appointed to look after their keeping there; 

In the next page of this volume, we find King Henry VL irr order to defray the expences 
of his voyage to France, borrows fifty thoufand pounds of feveral perfons and communities,, 
to be repaid out of the Tenth and Fifteenth granted by Parliament, viz. 

• s+ 

Of the city of London - - — * 6,666 13 4§ 

Of the Cardinal of Winchefter ~ - 9 > 9 5 ° 0 

— Sir John Cornewale, •» - - * ^ 5 °° 0 0 

— the Prior of St. John of Jerufalem, - 333 6 8 

— the* Mayor and Commonalty of Briftol, - , " ^ * 333 6 8 

— the like of the city of York, - \ : * 160 o o • 

— the city of Sarum, (which is . the firft inftance of its appearaSli la the 

Foedera) - - - - ’*'■ 0 °- 

the city of Coventry, in two payments, - - *’ v 166 13 4. 

— Sir Ralph Cornwall and others^ - 489 9 x 

— the Men of Lynn,. - - ■ - * - 100 o o 

• of Gloucefter ~ - -• 33- 6 8 

- — of Northampton, ~ • » - 40 o o 

— — — of Doncafter - - • - 20 o o 

— of Reading, - - • - -20 00 

— of Taunton, - - • 15 o o 

*— -r — of Bath,. - - * -- - 13 6 8'. 

— — - — ■ — — of Wells, - *- - -- - 6 13 4 

,? of Banbury, - - - -504 

*f'hefe loans are here generally direfled to be repaid out of the tenth and fifteenth of the re- 
fpedive-CuJhlties in. which the lenders lived. Many other perfons are in this fame record' 
named as lenders of one hundred {hillings and £xty Ihillings each, by whofe aid the whole* 
fum of fifty thoufand pounds is made up ; but it would anfwer no purpofe. of ufe or curiofity, 

to recite them all, - * 

. , , > > « ' 

In this fame year, fays Angelius a Werdenhagen, the Hanfeatic hiftorian, in his fecond 
volume, part ii. p. io. the Hanfeatic league was obfequioufly courted by the Duke of Brunf- 
wick and Lunenburgh, for their affiftance to his-kinfman the Marquis of Mifhia. 

• There appears in p. 467, vpli x. of the' Foedera, a remarkably Angular method which Henry 

; * VI, took to raife money, via, :f*> By granting permiffion to certain natives of -Ireland therein; 
,-** named to refide in England during life* notwithftanding his late proclamation, command- 
•, ",** * n g a ll the Irifh refiding in England to withdraw into- their own country for its defence, un- 

'<*« the pain of imprifonment, and the forfeiture of all their goods. Some,, for tins indul- 
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1430 genco, paid half a mark, and a taylorand bis wife in Gloucefter paid a mark, and fome paid 
twenty fhillings* 

In this fame yearalfo, the Society of Merchants of St. Thomas Jacket, trading in our woollen- 
goods to the Netherlands, fince named the Merchants Adventurers of England, had their for- 
mer privileges confirmed by a charter from King Henry VL 

It was about this time that the commerce of the prefent mercantile and opulent city of Glaf- 
gow in Scotland took its firft rife. Its h Monographer, who publiihed his work at Glafgow 
* in the year 1736, exprefsly declares, that the firft promoter of commerce in that city, was one 
Mr. Elphingfton, of a noble family, who in the reign of King, James L fettled there and became 
a merchant, Glafgow, before this time, was little better than a village, made up of die koufes 
of the clergy, and their dependents belonging to the metropolitan church there ; and even con- 
tinued to be but an- inconfiderable place, till after the reformation from popery. Neither 
was file very eminent for foreign commerce, fays that author, till within the memory of our 
grandfathers, when Glafgow ftruck into the American trade, even before the reftoration of 
King Charles II. which commerce fhe managed, though before the union of the two king- 
doms, and after the paffmg of the Englilh navigation afts) by means of the port of White- 
haven in Cumberland. And fince that happy union of the kingdoms, fhe has carried her A- 
merican trade to fo great a height, as to have the largeft fhare of it, next after London, Briftol,. 
and Liverpool, of any port in Great Britain, more efpecially to our tobacco colonies. At 
home, Glafgow is as remarkable for her induftry, as her elder lifter Briftol ; and though fhort 
of her in point of magnitude, wealth, and commerce,, yet, in refpeft of everything that may be 
called manufacture and improvement, her application very much refembles the other. There 
are but few manufactures which Glafgow has nott attempted and improved : for inftance, the 
diftillery from melaffus, — The refining of fugar, — Soap-making, — The linen manufacture to 
a great height, &C; — TheynaVe $Ifo a great fhare of the herring and other fifheries. By all 
which, and fimilar means, fhe now furpafles the other towns of that part of the united king- 
dom, in commerce, Shipping, wealth, and populoufnefs, Edinburgh in the laft refpeCt alone 
excepted. If fome other towns in her neighbourhood have declined in commerce fince Hie 
became fo confiderable, it is owing to their own negligence : for other fea ports on. the fame- 
weft coaft of Scotland,, have of late years,, greatly profpered .in fhipping and commerce,. .as par- 
ticularly the town, and port of Dumfries. And although the more ancient ports on. the^eaffc; 
coaft of Scotland, fuch as Aberdeen, Dundee, Montrofe, Dyfart, Kirkaldie, Lei$> 7 Borrow- 
ftonnefs, Dunbar, &c. be better lituated for the trade of Norway, the Baltic, Germany, and, 
Holland; yet Glafgow, like Lancafter, Liverpool, and Briftol, is more advantageoufly fitu-. 
ated for the trade to Portugal, Spaing the, Mediterranean, and Africa, and moft.of all for that, 
of America. 

1431 In, the tenth volume, p. 491, of the Feeders, we have KingHenry the -Sixth’s warrant for 
paying the expence of the Ambaffadors of King James I* of Scotland at the Englifh court for 
the Tpaqeof twelve days,: viz. from the ad to the 14th of March 1431, with a retinue.of thirty 
fix men and forty-two horfes, amounting to forty-nine pounds fix {hillings and eleven* pence 
halfpenny. This finely is a confirmation of the different rates of living then and in our tiring; 
always, however, rememberings that their coins Hill contained at leaft twice the quantity of 
filver of ours of the fame denomination* . , 

In this fame year there happened feveral difputes and mutual complaints between- King Hen- 
iy VI. of. England, and Eric X. King of Denmark and Norway, as appears by Meurfius’s 

. ' * Bifloria 
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Hiftoria Danica, lib. v. King Henry VI. had fent his ambaffadors to Eric for the renewal of 
friendfhip ; though\t ' the fame time they complained of the ill ufage to Englifh fhips and ma- 
riners in his kingdoirn^f Norway in particular. Eric retaliates on the Englifh Clipping, and 
grievoufly complains, b^his fenators of Norway, that the Englifh had not only taken on the 
fea fome of thole fenators and held them in chains, but that the Englifh continued forcibly to 
trade with Iceland, belonging to Norway, though always forbidden to foreigners, and had 
even entered fome of the ports of Norway in an hofliie manner, with fire and fword, entering 
their Clips and deftroying them, &c. The fum of all which we conceive to be, that, as wc 
have feen under the year 1429, the court of Denmark having, for their own private advan- 
tage, prohibited the refort of foreign fliips to fifh on the coafts of Iceland and Weftmonia, and 
in ftead thereof to come to Bergen ill Norway, and no where elle, there to buy their fifli of the 
Norwegians at their own price ; the fhips of London, Briftol, Hull, &c. difdaining fuch an 
unreafonable reftraint, had reforted, as formerly, to the coafts of thofe iflands for,, the fifliery 
of cod and ling, upon which fcuffies had happened between the Englifh And Danifh fhips, and 
great damages had enfued, as appears by an act of Parliament of the tenth of JCing Henry VI. 
cap. iii. “ for obtaining redrefs of the unjuft feizure, in one year only, of no fmaller a fum 
cc than twenty-five thoufand pounds fterling in merchandize belonging to Englifh merchants 
et trading to Norway, Swedeland, Denmark, and Finmark. In regard” fays this ftatute, 

that none of the Danifh fubjedts come hither to trade, nor nothing have in the fame realm 
“ of England.” Whereof it was ordained, “ that letters of requeft under the privy feal be 
4C granted to the fufferers ; and if reftitution be not forthwith made to them, theming will 
u provide a remedy.” It feems five thoufand pounds of this fum belonged to York'^nd Hull, 
the reft to other ports. Even very ktely, and in our days, there have been diiputes ** between 
the Danes and Hollanders on a fimilar account.. 

About this time alfo, we find the Holfteiners and thp Vandalic Hans -towns at cruel war with 
this Eric X. King of Denmark, &c. which war proved the occafion of introducing into the 
Baltic Sea, the more frequent refort of the fliips of foreign nations without that fea, though 
till now but little frequented by them ; efpecially the Hollanders and Englifh more frequently 
reforted thither. The Hans-towns jnftly perceiving, though fomewhat too late, that this 
would prove a great detriment to their own commerce within that fea, as in the end it did, 
they now judged it prudent to fue King Eric of Denmark, fora peace they had before fo often 
flighted. Penfionary de Witt, in his Intereft of Holland, part i. cap. xxiv. obferves, 66 That 
“ heretofor^hi Flanders, Brabant, and Holland, many inhabitants were maintained by rna- 
u nufadVares, fifheries, and traffic, whilft the Eafteriings”— -that is, the Hans-towns on the 
fouth fhores of the Baltic Sea — “ were the' only carriers and mariners .by fea : but the Hans- 
&c towns, or Eafterlings, gradually loft the fpne to the Dutch ; the owners of their freight- 

fliips being, by degrees, compelled by the Dutch manufa&ures,; fifheries/ and traffic, to 
“ forfake the Eaft country, and to fetile in Hplland^f This is a very juft and judicious ob- 
fervation on the origin of the great quantity of fhippjng, yffiikitfae Dutch have foTong pof- 
IfeflecL ■ '■ \ ,* ■ . ’ j * '* 1 * ’ ■ 

. ^ . * V " ‘ ' ‘ * l * 

In this fame year, Pope Eugenios V, confirmed to John II. King of Spain or Caftile, (what 
hehefqre enjoyed) the pofleffion and property of the Canary Ifles, agreeable to the ignorant 
bigotry of thofe . times, which in thay. cafes fuffered the rights .and. property of princes to be 
determined by the Papal chair. 


After 
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1432 After very long wars between the two potent mercantile flates oi> Venice and Genoa, at 
.length they both became weary of fighting, the lafl naval engagejj&it happening in the year 

1431, near the ifie of Scio in the Archipelago ; wherefore a peace was concluded between them 
in the year following. * 

From this period, Iiiftorians remark, that the Genoefe fo greatly declined in power, as ne- 
ver after to be a match for Venice, though ftill retaining, in other refpe&s, confideration and 
importance. 

1433 The Council of Bafil fitting now, we find records in the tenth volume of the Foedera, un- 
der this year, relating to it ; and particularly concerning licences granted by King Henry VL 
for fending great quantities of money out of England by the Cardinal Bifnop of Winchefter, 
that, weak King’s great favourite, and alfo bv other bifhops and clergy going to that council. 

In p. 538, we find that Cardinal alone carried out at one time, this year, the fum of ten thou- 
fand pounds of our coin. 

In p. 567, of tliat volume, we again have tfce repetition of another great evil to England, in 
the people’sngnorant zeal for pilgrimages to the church and fhrine of St. James of Compoflel- 
la, in Gallicia. The method then was, for the crown to grant licences to the mailers of fhips 
for their carrying out a limited number of pilgrims, being now in all five hundred and twenty 
perfons. And the following year no fewer than two thoufand four hundred and fixty perfons 
from many different cities and towns in England, who carried out confiderable fums of mo- 
ney, not only for their neceflary expences, but for offerings and other fooleries in that fort of 
fuperflitious zeal. In volume xi. in the year 1445, we find the fame zeal licenfed for two 
thoufand one hundred perfons, befides an indefinite number in a fhip of the Earl of Oxford’s. 
There was, as in the former licences, a prohibition againfl carrying .more money or bullion 
with them than they had neerLof ; but as without doubt, many, or moft of them, were per- 
fons of good abilities, much money mull thereby have been privately carried out of the king- 
dom. 

The city of Hamburgh was, by this time, become fo confiderable in naval commerce, that 
211 the year 1433, its fleet vanquifhed forty pirate fhips in a fea fight, and brought them all 
prifoners to Hamburgh, where they were put to death. Their learned hifloriographer Lam- 
becius, for proof hereof, cites Krantzius’s Vandalia, and Ubbo Emmius’s Frifian Hiflory ; 
and adds, that they alfo reduced to their obedience and a£lual pofleffion the city of Embdeli, 
now the capital of Eail Friefland, which had long been a receptacle for thofe pirates with their 
prey. s - * , • 

1434 By this time the fhips fent out by Fjmce Henry of Portugal, on difcoveries fouthward on 

the weft coafk of Africa* had doubled, or paded beyond, the till then terrible Cape Bajador, 
and to their comfort found the country inhabited ; whereas all fouth of that Cape was before 
deemed uninhabitable.. r . 

The Genoefe, though ftill fubjeft.to the Duke of Milan, and greatly leflened in point of 
their maritime ftrehgth^' gained great naval reputation, and alfo. a rich booty, by their having, 
with but twelve large fhips oftwar , and a few gallies, vanquifhed, taken, or deftroyed? a fupe-. ' 
rlor fleet of Alphonfo King of Arragon and Naples, on the coafl of Italy, only one fhip efcap- , 
ing. And the Kings of Arragon and Nnvarre were brought prifoners to ‘Genoa, with many ' 
princes and lords of their retinue J^ken in that naval engagement. ' ‘ „ -JV ' V/ 

The city and republic of Florence continued, throughout all this fifteenth century, to,hn- ^ 
joy a very great commerce* both inland and foreign ; but as their great riches occafioned con- ' 

, ' ' 'tlnualj , 
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■1434 tinual fa £t ions, as^s generally the cafe in all free dates, Cofrao cfe Mcdicis, a very rich citi- 
zen, whofe overgrow wealth had, by his anceftors, been acquired as eminent merchants, be- 
coming at this time extremely popular in that great city, was, in this year 1434, by the people, 
defied their prince. Yet his grandfon, Pete^, having leagued with the French King, Charles 
VIII. without the knowledge of the Senate, was ejected by the Florentines, who thereupon 
xeflored the former popular freedom of their republic. Nevertlielefs, the family of the Me- 
dici s ftill retained a very great fway in Florence, which occafioned a confederacy of feveral 
other great families of that city, fupported by the court of Rome, who,, in a confpiracy, at- 
tacked the two brothers, Julian and Laurence de ivledicis, at church, in the time of high 
mafs, when the former was aflnally killed on the fpot. Lawrence having efcaped, found 
means to incenfe the people againft the confpirators, in the year 1478, to fuch a degree, that 
the Archbifhop of Pifa, and feveral others of them were put to death, and the Medicis family 
remained in great wealth and influence ; though they were not able to regain the foverdgnty 
daring this century, . 

In vol. -x. p. 578, of the "Foedera, the former order of King Henry VI. and 'his council was, 
in this year renewed, againft his fubjefls refolding to any other port belonging to his uncle, 
the King of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, either for trade or fifhery, and efpecially for 
Iceland and Finmark fifh ; but to North Bergen alone, purfuant to the declarations of the 
Danifh -court for that purpofe ; and, probably, for the very fame reafon afligned by us under 
the year 1431. 

Six Genoefe carracks arriving at Sandwich, then a port of confiderable commerce (though 
fince in fome meafure deferted by fea, and its trade loft) w.e find, by p. 584, of vol. x. of the 
Foedera, that the people of the Cuftom-houfe there infilled on the Geneof^ -paying cuftom for 
. their merchandize ad valorem^ as they were ufually foldjtbrre ; but, upon the Genoefe apply- 
ing to the King and Council, they obtained an order, that, for thofc and^ all other Genoefe 
merchandize imported, the ufual cufloms alone fhould be demanded. 

The Chronicon Preciofum obferves, that, in this year 1434, England had a very wet au- 
tumn, and wheat was dear for the two fucceeding years, viz. at one pound fix fhillings and 
eight pence per quarter : yet, towards the clofe of the year following, it fell again to five fhil- 
lings and four pence, or ten fhillings and eight pence of our money, which feems ro have been 
n$ar the ufual moderate or mean price of a quarter of wheat about that time in favourable 
years : wine being now at twelve pence, or two fhillings of our coin, per gallon : fo the rate 
of living wa? ftill about four times as cheap as in our days. 

This fame year, Amurath, the Turkifh Suita#', having poflefled himfelf of Greece, Mace- 
don; and Servia, ventured to befiege Belgrade, which he was forced to relinquifh by the gal- 
lant John Huniades, a Prince of Hungary, who quickly regained Bulgaria and Servia; which, 

. • however, proved but a fhort-lived profperity, fince, in the fucceeding engagement with him 
.* and Uladiflaus, King of Poland, the Turk proved conqueror. 

In volume tenth, p.627, of the Feeders, King Henry VI. appointed “ Commiffioners to 
v ^ : meet- either at Bruges or Calais, for treating .with the Commiffioners from the Mafter-Ge- 

“ neral of the Order of St. Mary of the Germans in Pruflia, and the Inhabitants of the Ci- 
and Towns of the Community and Country of jhe Teutonic or German Hans So- 
fiC: P^ty, for renewing the ancient treaties between them*” Thus we fee, (which all the 
" Hanfeatic hiftorians alfo confirm) that the Mafter-Genera! of the Teutonic Knights of 
Y: , . Pruflia 
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•P raffia was ever the Head and Protestor of the Hanfeatic League and was always treated 
with as fuch. ^ 

1436 In this fame volume, p. 654, of the Fcedcra, King Henry the Sixth’s affairs in France run- 
ning quite retrograde, Philip, Duke of Burgundy, and Egrl o # f Flanders* &c. who, whilfc the 
Englifti intereft in France was profperous, had owned him for King of France, and his lord 
paramount, now (hook off his allegiance to our Henry VI. and even went fo far as to lay liege to 
% ‘Calais. Whereupon, Henry prohibits all manner of commerce with Flanders, without a fpecial 
.licence from himfelf. And whereas it appeared, that feverai foreigners, in friendlhip with 
England, had imported the merchandize of Flanders, whilft all Englifh fubjefts remained 
under the faid prohibition, Henry now exprefsly prohibits all foreigners from importing from 
Flanders either woollen cloth, flax, madder, or other merchandize. 

In the fame tenth volume, p. 645, and 649, -of the Foedera, we And, that the Bifhop of 
Hola, in Iceland, by King Henry the Sixth’s licence, hires the matter of a London fhip going 
to that ill and, “ to be his proxy or attorney, to viflt that bifhoprick for him, he, the faid bi- 
“ (hop, feeing greatly afraid of going thither, becaufe of the great diftance both by fea and land.” 

And there is another licence to the Bifhop of Skalholt, in Iceland, to hire an Englifh fhip 
to tianfport him and his family, &c. to that.iflaiid. 

An a cl of Parliament of Scotland now decreed, “ That all the merchants of that kingdom, 
4£ exporting either wool or leather, fliall give fccurity to the cuftomers of. the feverai ports, to 
bring home to the King’s mint three ounces of filver bullion for every fack of wool, and 
54 the like for every laft of hides which they fliall have carried beyond-fea.” 

This, perhaps, may be a proper place and timg for quoting what Camden, in his Britan- 
nia, in the«edition printed in 1607, fays, concerning the city of Coventry: viz. “ That it was 
“ enriched, feme ages fint*c,-iby the woollen manufacture and caps : that it was in thole clays 
the only mart-town in Warwickfhire, and of greater refort than could have been well ex- 
u pefted from its inland fituation.” This confiderable city has much increafed in various 
Torts of fine and light manu failures fince Camden’s time ; fo that it is at prefent a very large, 
populous, and opulent city. 

After a confiderable ftruggle at the court of King James the Firft of Scotland, between the 
jambaffadors of England and France, to obtain Margaret, his eldeft daughter, as a wife for 
Henry VI. of England, or Louis the Dauphin, afterwards King Louis XL the Frei*cli intereft 
at length gained the Princefs ; who, efcorted by feverai fliips belonging to King James, got to 
France, round by the weft fide of Ireland, although the Englifh fleet was*fentv:o intercept her. 

We ihay form a near judgment of*the mean or middle rates of corn ; and, by inference* 
..of fome other provifions, from an aft of Parliament of this fifteenth year, of King Henry VI. 
cap. 2. viz. 46 Corn being of final! price, that is, wheat at fix {hillings and eightpence, and 
44 barley at three (hillings and fourpence per quarter, may be carried forth of the realm with- 
out licence!’ Now, fuppofing feven (hillings per quarter, or fourteen (liillings of our mo- 
ney, for wheat, and five (hillings for barley, to have been, at that time, the mean or middle 
price; and if the fame mean or middle price of both forts, be thrice as much in our days 
and money, the inference is, that living, by this method of reckoning, was till then, at lead 
four times cheaper than in our time ; but then, we rnuft not forget, that their (hilling was 
(till about twice the weight of ours, and that dearnefs and cheapnefs has always a reference to 
the quantity of filver. in the, coins ; yet ftill there is no fmall difficulty in precifeiy determin- 
ing .this point. ■ ' , ' 

Foe. L 3 M . . ' In 
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1436 In this century, the legiilature of England firft began to grant relief to decayed towns out 
of the money given fcfr the public occafions : the firft mftance of which we find in this year, 
as mentioned in Sir Robert Cotton’s Abridgement of the Records in the Tower, p. 615, when, 
in 1436, 44 out of the difme and fifteenth levied on the laity, there was allotted, for the relief 
44 ox decayed towns and villages, the fuin of four thoufand pounds/’ though not found in. 
our printed fta.tute-book. 

1437- In voL x. p. 661, of the Foedera, we meet with the form of a naturalization granted by 
King Henry VI. to Titus Livius of Ferrara, poet to Humphrey Duke of Gloucefter, the 
King's unde, in fubftance as follows ■“ That he be received and taken, in all refpefts, as if 
44 he were a native of England, and fhall be capable of holding any office or employment in 
44 England, may take or receive, buy and fell, any lands, revenues, reverfions, advowfons, or 
44 other benefits for him and his heirs : to have and plead all manner of aftions in all courts, 
u in all refpefts like a natural-born fubject.” Than which a fuller naturalization can fcarce-- 
ly be penned in any words whatever. , 

In vol. x. p. 66, of the Foedera, we find a treaty between King Henry VI? and Paul Ruf- 
dorfe, Mafter-General of the Teutonic Knights of Pruffia, and the proconfuls and confuls of 
the communities and cities of the Teutonic Hans ; 44 being a renewal* of all the privileges 
44 granted by either contracting party for one hundred years backward; in commercial and 
44 nautical concerns, and of the duties and cuftoms on both fides, nd*|^eed to remain on 
44 the ancient footing, 5 ’ This ftipulation afforded much altercation abb# one hundred and 
fifty years after this time, when Queen Elizabeth finally abolifhed III peculiar privi- 
ieges of the Hans-towns.. By this treaty alfo, 44 nineteen thoufand two'ftwl^l and feventy- 
^ <£ nobles and a half, due by King Henry VI.' to the faid Mafter-Gfiieral, were agreed 

u to be paid in annual lums of five hundred marks /terTing, or one thoufand nobles yearly. 

1438 r l he crown of Portugal being in alliance with that of England, King Henry VI. in this 
year, granted a licence to the Portuguefe agent in England, 44 To export to Florence fixty 
4 4 facks of wool of Cottefwold, in Gloucefterlhire, for the fervice of the King of Portugal, in 
44 order to procure at Florence certain cloths of gold and Talk, for that King’s ufeT— Foedera, 
vol. X.Q>. 684. 

Thus the citizens of Florence worked up our wool, as well as that of fome other nations, 
intS>fine cloths, with which they fupplied many foreign parts, as they alfo did with the rich*, 
brocades andfilks of various kinds; the fabrication of which rich and coftly manufactures was, 
in thofe^imes, confined folely to Italy. 

In the fame volume, p. 713, of the Foedera, King Henry VI. appointed commifiaries for 
fettling a new intercourfe of commerce between England and Flanders ; and alfo another 
commiffion for the fame purpofe,. between England and the countries of Holland, Zealand, 
and Friefland, f 

Jt was in the reign of Philip the* Good, Duke of Burgundy, as Petrus Baptifla Burgus ob~ 
fefvcs, in his Treatife De Dominio GenuenSs Reipublicse in Mari Liguftico,. lib. ii. cap. 10. 
aijd 13* in treating of the exploits of the Genoefe, and of their waging war with great Princes, 
That they denounced war againft the Duke of Burgundy, then* one of the-* moft potent 
1 linces in Chriftendom, becaufe he would not reftore* feme Turkifh fhips taken by his 
commanders in the Black Sea. 55 By which we learn, firft, that the fhips of the induftrious 
Neiherianders, even fo early as, or perhaps fomewhat earlier than this period, aftually made 
’ l5lc Ion S e ^ vo J a g e they thought they could poffibly make in thofe times ; for, from the 

- . Nether- 
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1438 Netherlands to the Black Sea, was the longelt courfe they could then fleer on any known 
coafts ; although, in our days, it is nothing compared to a China or South -Tea voyage. Se- 
condly, that the Genoefe were then dill fo powerful, as to prescribe laws in thaS lea to a Prince 
fo potent both by fea and land. The Gcnocfe had not as yet*broke with the Turks, but Hill 
held the port of CaiFa in the Crimea, the hie of Chios in the Archipelago, and the fuburb of 
Pera at Conitantinople ; it was therefore their intereft to keep meafures with that people, who 
were their too near neighbours. The Duke, or Doge of Genoa, tells the Duke of Burgundy, 

' 44 That the injury of taking thofe Turkifh Blips is the greater, as the fafegnard and defence of 
«« the whole Euxine or Black Sea, has, for above one hundred years pad, been committed to 
the republic of Genoa, (by the Greek Emperors of Confcantinople he means) in all which 
44 time, feldom or never, durft any pirate drew himfelf in that fea. And if any injury be re- 
44 ceived in that fea, it is our province to fee right done to the injured.” It appears alio by 
our author’s thirteenth chapter, 44 That the Genoefe had great command in a number of cities 
44 and ports in the Black Sea, not only on^he European and Tartarean, but alfo on the Alia- 
44 tic flio^s of that fea ; for, befide their great emporium of CaiFa, they had magiftrates and 
46 confuls at Samadra, Tana, De Lopoca, Bofphori, Cimbali, Sebaftopolis, Sinope, Tre- 
44 bifond, and,” what our author calls, 44 ad Capilaneatum Golh'ue*, forne of which places 
fcarcely exifl in our days; or, at lead, have fo far changed their name and condition, as to be 
little better than obje&s of conje&ure. A very few years more will drew, that as well the Ge- 
noefe, as all other Chridian nations, were effectually excluded from entering that fea. 

1439 There was at this time, a renewal of the treaty of friendfhip and commerce between Eng- 
land and Portugal. — Foedera, voL x. p. 736. 

King Hepry VI. writes to Eric X* King of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, fetting forth, 
44 That although E nglan d^ufu ally produces plenty of corn, yet, by reafon of a rainy feafon, 
4C corn, and more efpecially rye, had this year failed in mod; parts of it. Wherefore he requefts 
44 Eric, to permit a merchant of York, therein named, to fupply himfelf with what corn he 
44 may delire to purchafe, hearing that there is plenty thereof in his dominions.” This fhews 
the neceflary dependence which one country often has upon another, though perhaps infe- 
rior to it in mod refpedts ; and that the weather which hurts one part of the world, may be 
beneficial to another. Norway is indeed a barren land, but Denmark, more efpecially the 
fine ifland of Zealand, abounds with wheat, and other grain. * 

44 At this time,” fays Biflrop Fleetwood’s Chrontcon Preciofum, 44 a finglc Clergyman 
44 might fupport himfelf with decency for five pounds per annual.” JNg^v, this laid five 
pounds containing twice as much filver as in our days, or bring equal to ten pounds , we may 
reafonably conclude, that this fum went as far as forty pounds would at prefent go in provi- 
fions, cloathing, &c. So that, according to this computation, living was Hill about four times 
as cheap as in our days : that is, five pounds of their money, or ten pounds of our filver coin, 
would then go as far in the neceflaries of life, as forty pounds will go in the prefent times ; 
. which ought always to be remembered in judging of the rates of living, until we- come to the 
reign of King Edward VI. when the. Englifh coins were reduced to the fame quantity of filver 
as in our own days. , ‘ « , 

Moreover, an aft of Parliament in this eighteenth year of Henry VI. is, in a good degree, 
a corroboration of the faregoing obfervation, by making the qualification of a juft ice of peace 
in the counties at large, to be twenty pounds yearly in lands or tenements : 44 Becaufe,” fays 
this a$V 44 of late, men of frnall behaviour, and who, , for neceffity, do great extortion, had 

3 M % u been. 
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5439 “ been In commiffion,” — But in corporations, as it is alfo at prefent, juftices were not obliged, 
to have this qualification. 

Thus, we may conceive this qualification of twenty pounds yearly, very nearly anfwers to 
the prefent qualification offone hundred pounds per annum. 

Foreign merchants reforting to, and alfo thofe conftantly refiding in England, have too ge- 
nerally, in old times, been moft impoliticly ill-treated, chiefly through the mitigation of cities 
and towns corporate, who were ever difpofed to monopolize and engrofs all trade to them- 
felves. Indeed, in the reigns of our wifeft and belt Princes, particularly in that of King'Ed- 
ward III. merchant-ftrangers met with milder treatment, and the moll unreafonable laws 
made ira their disfavour, were either repealed or moderated ; but in the feeble and difgraceful 
reign of King Henry Y I, there is lefs reafon for aftonifhment at even the following aft of 
Parliament, of his eighteenth year, cap. 4. viz. 

“ No merchant-alien fliall fell any merchandize in England to another merchant-alien, 
46 upon pain of forfeiture thereof. The mapor, bailiff, or other chief officer of the city, bo- 
“ rough, or town, whither any merchant alien fliall repair, fliall affign to evepy fucli alien an 
fie hoft, or furveyor, who fliall furvey all his buyings and fellings, and regifter them in a book, 
il and certify them into the Exchequer, and fliall have two-pence in the pound for all mer- 
%t chandize by him bought or fold. The fame alien fliall fell all his merchandize for other 
“ merchandize, or for money, and therewith buy Englifh merchandize within eight months 
** of his arrival, upon pain of forfeiture thereof. 44 But the merchants of Almain,” that is, 
the German merchants of the Steel-yard, and the Hans-towns, 44 fliall not be comprize 4 i|||his 
aft.” This fhameful ftatute is long fince abolifhed ; and it were to be wiflied, for 
of our anccftors, that the remembrance of it had been entirely done away. • 

In this fame year, we have a ftatute, cap-, xv. confirming- Several former ones, concefnYiig. 
the ftaple of Calais, 44 and which now makes it felony -to carry wool or wool-fels to any other 
44 place than to Calais 5 excepting, however, fucli wools which pafs the Straits of Morocco ; 
thatis, as the ftatute of 1435, cap. 1 1. expreffes it, 44 to the merchants of Venice, Genoa, Tuf- 
44 cany, Lombardy, Florence, Catalonia, and alfo to the burgeffes of Berwick upon Tweed.” 
Much wool had, even in thofe early times, been run out from creeks, and other obfcure parts 
of the kingdom, without paying the King’s duty and fubfidy, fo that the crown revenue was 
- considerably leffened ; which evafions- occafioned felony to be, by this ftatute, annexed to for- 
mer penalties. 

The fix#?chfti aft of this fame year direfts, 44 That there fhail be but one meafure of cloth 
44 throughout the realm, viz. by the yard and the inch, and not by the yard and the handful,, 
44 according to the meafure of London.” 

1440 Under the year 1386, we have exhibited an inventory of the plate,, filk-beds, &c. of John de 
Neville, Lord Raby ; and from the fame judicious antiquary, Mr. Madox, in his Formu- 
'■ ]are Anglic an uni, we now give an extraft from the will of his fon, Ralph Neville, Earl of 
Weftmoreland, in the year 1440, who left much the fame quantity of plate as his father did : 
the jh tent* of both extracts being to- fliew the grandeur and way of living of the great Englifh 
_ lotds, even in thofe lefs opulent times ; by which, fome judgment. may be even made of the 
commercial Rate of the world at that time. Befides his ricli. arras beds, fome worked with 
' goldi and his plate, “ he leaves to every one of his efquires, who fliall be living with him at 
the time of his death, ten marks ; to every valet, two pounds ; to every groom, one pound ; 
to every page, fix lhillings and eightpence ; to every gentlewoman living lyith my wife, 

^ “ ten ■ 
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1440 44 ten marks ; to every gentlewoman in the nurfcry, two pounds ; and to every other woman 
“ in the ourfery one pound : for his funeral, three hundred marks ; for a badge, one hundred 
“ marks ; to rebuild a college, three hundred marks ; for rebuilding the tower of a church, 

“ one hundred marks ; to every convent in the bifhopricks #of York and Durham, two 
“ pounds ; to every monk in them, one pound : to every nunnery in the faid two diocefes, 
“ one pound ; to every unbeneficed clergyman of any chapel, one pound ; to every choirifter, 

&l fix drillings and eightpence.” 

By which legacies alone, the grandeur of the great lords appears to fufpafs that of modern 
times, more efpecialiy with refpeft to the quality and number of their clomeftics. 

In voL x. p. 753, to 755, of the Foedera, we find King Henry VI. complaining, in his 
turn, to the Mafter-Generalof Pruflia, perpetual head of the Hanfeatic Confederacy, of various 
exactions and impofitions, contrary to treaties, extorted by the people of Stetin, Dantzick, 
and other towns, from his fubje&s trading thither, as alfo for falfe imprifonment, &c. for all 
which the King demands fatisfa&ion. % 

Bifliop Fleetwood’s Chronicon Preciofum makes the whole annual allowance of the Lord 
Chief Juflice of the Common Pleas to be two hundred and forty marks, which were equal to 
four hundred and eighty of our marks ; and the Chief Juflice of the King’s Bench to be two- 
hundred and twenty marks, befides five pounds fix fhillings and eleven-pence halfpenny, for 
winter-robes, and. three pounds fix fhillings and fixpence for fummer robes : the other judges 
had one hundred and fifty marks each. And living then, or wheat, &c. being about four or five 
times as cheap as in our days, or according to the rate of our money, about two and one-half 
times as cheap, and the filver coins {till twice the weight of ours, the Chief Juflice of the Com- 
mon Pleas fa^ary was equal to twelve hundred mark% per annum at the prefent period, and 
fo in proportion for the reft^ 

The Duke of Burgundy feeling the inconvenience of being at enmity with England, with 
which kingdom his Netherland fubje&s, on account of their commercial interefts, could not 
long be at variance, had given full power to his Duchefs to conclude a truce with ELing 
Henry VI. for Brabant, Flanders, and Mechlin, for three years : 64 That fo a good, fincere* 
44 and amicable intercourfe of merchandize,” fays the King, in vol. x. p. 761, of the Foedera, 
<c may now be eftablifhed and augmented, between all our fubje&s,. as well on tins fide the fea 
44 as beyond-fea, and thofe of Brabant, Flanders, and Mechlin.” * 

Moreover, in p. 792, as a corroboration of the above, we find 44 the faid Netherlander^ 
44 agreeing to pay thirty two thoufand kqights, (cqultum) or crowns, a ^ien^ifii coin, con- 
44 fitting each of four fhillings Flemifhj by way of recompencc for the injuries, violences, and, 
46 Ioffes fuftained by Englilh fubjefts.” 

In the fame volume, p. 761, we find a licence by King Henry VI. to fixty pexfons cf Zea- 
land, and other parts of the Netherlands, to come to England, upon information of. their 
having found out a new and better method of making fait than had been before pra&ifed in 
his kingdom. This is the firfi: or earlieft projeft for fuch fort of improvements and inven- 
tions, which we find in that great colle&ion of our records. 

In 'the next page, 762, of the tenth volume of the Foedera, the Bifhop of Skalholt, in Iceland,, 
who had been confeffor to' the King of Denmark, obtained of King Henry VI. 44 That for— 
* 4 afmuch as neither corn, fait, wine, nor oil, nor any other liquor but milk and water, nor, 
44 yet any woollen cloth were to be found in Iceland, he might lade, on two lliips, a quantity 
l 4 of com and other provifions, and alfo of cloth,., for his ufe, and to bring back into England; 

4<> fuch 
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44 fncli merchandize as Iceland afforded,” “ Seeing,” fays King Henry, u even the aivine 
" i< offices of baptifm and the eucliarift, without our laid relief and help, are like to ce ale and be 
“ omitted there.” By which he meant their want of fr.lt, corn, and wine. 

In Sir Robert Cotton's Abridgement of the Records, p. 626, there is a fecond memorable 
-inftance or proof, that the Englilh people, even fo early as the year 1440, underftood tire ex- 
pedience of a navigation aft, the former being under the year 1381, as the only means to pre- 
ferve to themfelves the benefit of being the foie carriers of their own merchandize, and of as ' 
much of thofe of other nations as they could procure. It is a petition of the Houle of'Com- 
mons to King Henry VI. “ Requefting, that no Italian, nor any other merchant beyond the 
■“ Strait of Morocco, (that is, Gibraltar) iliall bring any other merchandize into the realm, 
“ than fuch as are growing or produced in the fame -their own refpeSive countries, and that 
“ for good reafons in the record.” 


The anfwer of King Henry was, “ The King will be advifed :” — Which every one knows 
to be a flat denial from the crown. ? 

Whether the King’s own weak judgment, or, which is rnoft likely, the bribes of the Itali- 
ans to his worthlefs minillers, produced this anfwer, is not perhaps eafy to determine at this 
diftance of time ; but furely the petition was wifely intended, being the very fubftance of the 
ftatute which was enacted after the reftoration of King Charles II. an'd is ftill in force, to the 
very great benefit of the nation. 

In the fame great antiquary’s Abridgement of the Records, we find that, in this fame year, 
p. 623, King Henry VI. “ direfts the fees and liveries of his juftices, attorney, and ferjeants, 
“ to be paid yearly out of the cuftoms of the ports of London, Briftol, ay t},. Hull.” From 
which we may probably infer, that thofe three ports then carried on the foreign com- 

merce of any in England : the two firft ports we are certahydid fo ; and, by thereat trade of 
Hull, even fo early as thofe times, to the Hans -town? in the Baltic, &c. it is probable it was 
then next in commerce to the other two ports. 

The difeoverers, feut out by Henry Prince of Portugal, on the weftern coaft of Africa fouth- 
ward, having failed beyond the till then -terrible Cape Bajador, without having turned black, 
or became negroes, as fome ignorant people in thofe times imagined, and ftill continuing their 
difeoveries, they -at length, 'in. 1440, or, as others are of opinion, in 1441, got as far fouth as 
Cape Blanco, from whence they brought home fome of the natives, and alio fome gold dull 
out of a river, which they therefore named Rio del’ Oro. * In fnort, they got, in the year 1446, 
as far as/he Hver Senegal ; and in 1447, t0 Cape Verde, and thence to Rio Grande. And al- 
though the Portuguefe difeoverers this year loft pheir great patron Prince Henry, his nephew, 
Alphonfo V. King of Portugal, became equally zealous in patronifing difeoveries of the fame 
kind, as will, in fome meafure, be feen in its place. 

In, or about this year, was the moft ufeful and beneficial An of Printing firft found out, 
■and, in a few years after, pva&ifed in moft parts of Europe. The city of Haerlem, in Holland, 
contends ftrongly for the honour of this invention,, where they pretend to Ihew books printed 
% their Roller as early as the year 1430. Others are of opinion, that at Mentz in Germany, 
printing wa£ firft invented by John Full, or Fauftus, about this time, and improved by Peter 
Shoeffer, his fon-in-law : but the moft prevailing opinion is, that one William Gurtemburg, 
a- citizen of Mentz, was the original inventor. The city of Stralburg alfo contends for this in- 
vention fey one Mantel. Printing was brought into England by William Caxton of London, 
ymercer, who firft pra&ifed it in the Abbey of Weftminfter. When Fauftus went to Paris, to 

put 
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244C- put this art into practice, it is faid he was condemned to be burned, as a conjurer, by the ' 
Parliament of Paris ; and to fave his life, he was forced to difeover his invention to the 
Archbifhcp of Paris. Whether Haerlem, Mentz, or Strafburg had this invention is of no 
importance to the reft of the world, and therefore we fliall nbt dwell on it> It is, however, of 
importance to obferve, that the high prices of books, before this happy invention, certainly 
circumfcribed knowledge very much ; and the reduction of the prices, by means of this new_ 
art, proved the means of diffuftng knowledge through all ranks of people, more or lefs, as well 
Laity as clergy. And as two of the moil ufeful, as well as considerable branches of knowledge, 
were geography and LHtory, we find, that not only the hiftorics of various countries were fo on 
printed off at reasonable rates, but. alfo charts and maps of the earth, and of its fcveral fuh- 
divifions, came afterwards to be publifhed: but thefe laft were naturally of a later date than the 
hiftorical works ; becaufe, although the magnetic virtue of the needle was known prior to 
printing, yet the mariner’s compafs did not come into general ufe till towards the clofe of this 
century. Printing then made the world belter known, and this knowledge, though at firft 
only theoretical or fpeculative, foon produced a defire in many to vifit ’foreign nations; and, 
finally, fuch vifits occafioned new channels of traffic to be difeovered, to the great advantage of 
many countries. 

244X The Hollanders and Zealanders having loft to the value of fifty thoufand guilders on the 
feas, by the depredations and other violences of the Hanfeatic Eafterlings, ever unmeafurably 
jealous of other nations, without the Baltic, interfering with a trade they had fo long mono- 
polized, and not being able to, obtain, in an amicable way, any fatisfaSion tor thofe lofles, 
the cities and towns of Dort, .Haerlem, Amfterdam, Gouda, Rotterdam, Hoorne, Enchuy- 
fen, Middlehurg, Veere, Flufiling, and Armuyden, fitted out a great number of warlike 
fliips, by way of reprifals ; having twice beaten the Eafterlings at fea, and taken great 
riches from them, they brought them to a very advantageous peace, or rather truce, for 
twelve years, in 1444 ; 44 and, alfo,” fays De 'Witt’s Intereft of Holland, part ii. chap. 1. 

64 with their allies, the Spaniards, Venetians, and Pruffians : tlfe other Nctherland provin- 
44 ces,” adds that able author, 44 though likewife fubjeft to Philip, Duke of Burgundy, 
u not concerning themfelves in thofe matters.” This fuccefs of the Hollanders, it feems, 
had fo raifed the envy of the Danes and Swedes, that their trading towns joined the Han- 
featics ; but, in .thevend, the Hollanders proved too powerful for them all. It feems, ^he • 
Hollanders had taken an entire fleet of Eafterlings from the Bay of Bifcay ; and the P ruffians, 
attempting to efcape with twenty- three fliips, fays the Annales Flandriae* feU firft into the 
Hollanders hands ; after which triennial war, a peace or truce was concluded between- them; 
at Copenhagen, as above. 

1442 “ In. this year,” fays Sir Robert Cotton’s Pofthuma, “ being the twentieth, of Henry VI. 

64 the Commons of England exhibit a bill for the guard of the fea, afeertaining the number ;. 
“ of (hips, affefs the wages, and difpofe of prizes of any fortune; to which the King accord-/ 
“ *.eth* And that the Genoefe may be declared enemies, for affi fling the Turks in the fpoil of ' 
44 the Knights of Rhodes/’ (The Genoefe were/ by this time, very much at the mercy oft 
the Turks, who were now matters of all the Greek empire," the city of Conftantinopfe alone 
excepted; though fome authors accufe the Genoefe of having affifted the Turks in diftreffing 
the Knights of Rhodes for private advantage.) 44 And that the privileges of the Pruffian and 
and Hans-town merchants might be fufpended, until compenfation be made to the Englifh 
for. the. wrongs they have clone them.” The Englifli merchants now interfering with .the Han- 

featics.*' 
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1442 featics in the commerce of the Baltic fea, the latter had thereupon committed frequent mfults 
on the Englifh Chips in thofe parts. 

In vol. xi. p. 2, of the Foedera, we have a fecond inflance of a naturalization, granted by 
King Henry VI. to a Venetian merchant and his fon, with the fame privileges as in the for- 
mer inftance, under the year 1437, viz. cc Of freely buying and felling, filing, and being 
i6 fued, of holding lands, taking legacies, &c. equally with any Englifh fubjetft.” And 
concludes, C6 That this grant under the privy feal, &c. is, by authority of Parliament, and 
“ for the confideration of forty marks, paid into the hanaper.” 

The worfted fine fluff manufa&ure muft have been confiderably advanced at the city of Nor- 
wich, and alfo in other parts of Norfolk, when, in the twentieth year of Henry VL a ftatute 
was made, cap. 10. dire&ing, cc That every year, during four years, four wardens of worfted- 
6C weavers fhall be chofen, to do right, and make due fearch of worfteds in Norwich; and 
two in Norfolk, and of what length and breadth all forts of worfteds made in Norwich and 
ie Norfolk fhall bed’ r 

And, in the twenty-third of Henry VI. cap, 4. “ There were four fuch wardens appointed 
u yearly for Norfolk, as well as the city of Norwich, for three years ; and their power of in- 
“ fpefting the true making of worfteds was thereby to extend to Suffolk.* * Thus has the 
city of Norwich, and the countries adjacent, been famous for the manufacture of thofe 
fine worfted fluffs for about four hundred years pafl, down to our own times, much to their 
own and the nation’s advantage ; very great quantities of fuch worfted fluffs, crapes, &c. being 
yearly exported to many parts of the world. + ** ' 

James Howell, in his Londinopolis, p. 75, tells us, “ That King Henry VL fettled lands 
u for maintaining five fcholars at ( 5 xford, (he does not name the college^ at the rate of ten- 
pence each per week which ten-pence, equal to twenty-pence of our money, would then 
go as far as about fifty-pence will in our days, being not quite feven-pence farthing per clay 
for each fcholar’s maintenance of our money, or one penny three-fevenths of their money per 
day. 

1443 The Portuguefe begin to trade with the natives on the weft coaft of Africa for gold anc! 
flaves^ and gold now flopping their former complaints, the following year the town of Lagos 
Lent forth, by the King’s permiffion, caravels for that trade, at its own ex.pence. Thus 
were the Portuguefe further flimulated to go on with additional difeoveries, until, as we fhall 
fee towards the clofe of this century, they opened fuch new and important feenes as amazed 
all Chriftendom, 

We have already, in the years 1237 and 128& taken notice of the antiquity of water-con- 
duits in London; yet a record in the Foedera, vol. xi. p. 29, fets this fubjeft ftill in a fuller 
light,' viz M ‘Firft* it recites a grant made in 1237, to the mayor and citizens of London, hy 
’ , ■*“ Gilbert de Sanford; lord of the manor of Tyburn;, of certain fprings and waters there, to 
“ be' conveyed* in pipes for the ufe of the faid city. Secondly, another grant, in 1354, by 
Alice Chatham, lady of the faid manor, to the faid city, of twenty-four fquare feet of 
founds for the head of a fountain in the town of Tyburn. Thirdly, in the year 1439, 

• , ** the abbot and convent of Weftminfter granted and confirmed to the city of London a cer- 
■ H tain head of water, and certain fprings in his manor of Padington. and alfo in his manor 
“ "of Eybery. All which grants were now again confirmed by the King and Parliament, for 
** * the cdnfideration of twenty pounds paid into the hanaper. And by another deed, in the fame 
w volume, jp. 33, this fame year .the King grants licence to the city, freely to buy, wherever they 
", f \ *. . ‘ ’ &t can. 
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,1443 u can, two hundred fodder of lead, for new making of their conduits in the ft reels, and at 
* c the ftandard in Cheapfide, for erefting of an eminent crofs over the faid general conduit 
44 in that ftreet.” 

The village of Tyburn was, before this time, come to uttef defolation, fo that no veftiges 
of it remained. It may,, perhaps, be a doubt, whether the fprings and head of water men- 
tioned in the firft and fecond grants, be not the fame as thofe above-mentioned in the year 
I439 ‘ 

* The ftone conduit-lioufe at Eybery, otherwife now called Highbury-barn, we well remem- 
ber, flood entire about forty. years ago, with its door and window, at the upper end of the 
■firft field north of the town -of Iflington ; but the poorer neighbours and hay- makers have gra- 
dually carried away, every ftone, without leaving a fingle veftige of it. Yet the fine fpring it- 
felf was long before diverted from that conduit, and ran to wafte near to it, as it {till does, 
from its original fountain, through an arched conveyance, feveral yards- in length, further up 
the fecond field.* <% 

The ol$ anonymous author of the Chronica Scjavica, publifhed by Lindenbrogius at Ham- 
burgh, relates, 44 That Chriftopher , III. King of Denmark and Norway, being greatly in- 
6C cenfed againft the Hans-towns, held a convention of feveral Princes, viz. the Marquis of 
44 Brandenburg, the Duke of Mecklenburg, two Dukes of Brunfwick, and many other Prin- 
64 ces, for the forming of a league againft the faid Hans-towns ; but, it feems, the Duke of 
44 Slefwick not coming into their meafures, as . they expefted, that confederacy proved abor- 
44 tive ” 

King Chriftopher, however, as an additional teftimony of his hatred to the Hans-towns, 
granted a free commerce throughout his kingdom of Norway, formerly almoft entirely mo- 
nopolized by the Han feat ios^, to the people of Amfterdam, and alfo to thofe of Zirickzee in 
Zealand. — Meurfius, in his Hiftoria Danica, lib. 5. 

From the fame author we learn, that Copenhagen, at prefent the capital city of Denmark, 
was the property of the Bifhop of Rofchild, the ancient capital of Denmark, till this year, 
when the bifhop furrendered it into the hands: of King Chriftopher III. Wherefore wc can 
lcarccly think it was a very important place before this time ; but its fine harbour, and happy 
iituation, very probably, firft induced that King to think of making it the capital refidence of 
the Kings of Denmark. # 

.1444 King Henry VI. of England, or rather his bad minifters, in order to oblige the Danifbt 
court, {bill went on in their former courfe, of fuffering the Danifli moimrd^. to Vcqnfine all 
the commerce of the Engiifh in the North Sea to the fingle port of Bergen >&r, in the 
eleventh volume, p. 57, of the Feeders, there is a prohibition of King Henry ’Y I;, .diredted .. 
to the IherifFs, 44 That none of his fubjefts prefume, on any pretence whatever, 'fead;;dhy 
44 fhips to Iceland, or to any other part of the King of Denmark’s dominions" prohibited by* 

44 that crown to be reforted to, under tlie forfeiture of their fhips .’’“Seethe yeaifsy *425, 143 \ \ 
and 1434, for the grounds of this prohibition. . , * ■ ' y';*? 

In the fame volume, p. 67, of the F.oedera, 44 King Henry VI. of England' re.ticws Eng- Y 
44 land’s ancient commercial correfpondence and friendfhip with the places, ^eun tries, and 
44 dominions of Holland, Zealand, and Friefland, and the inhabitants thef^df , ;fand thereby 
44 . empowers his ambafiadors to redrefs ail grievances on both fides.” ' '%■ * ' ‘ 

In this record it is remarkable, that there is not the leaft mention of any . Fxinc^.br Sove- 
reign of thofe countries. Which, feems. to confirm what Penlionary De WjttJ '§if William.. 
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Temple, and others write, concerning the great power of the fetes of thofe provinces in old" 
times,* fo far as even to make commercial treaties with foreign nations, without confulting or 
fuffering themfelves to be controlled by their Counts. 

The opinion that one metallic, or other foreign and extraneous fabftance or matter might be 
changed or tranfmuted into another, was, it feems, early propagated by certain chymical 
geniufes, whofe obfervations of the furprifing alterations produced in certain fubfences and 
metals by the force of heat and fire, carried their imaginations further than their judgments' 
could reafonablv fupport. The firft infiance of this kind to be met with in our records is in- 
\oh xi. p. 68, of the Foedera ; wherein tfi King Henry VI. grants a licence to John Cobbe, 

46 freely to work in metals, he having, by philo fophical art, found out a method of transferring 
«« imperfefl metals into per fed gold and filver.” This bubble, commonly known afterwards 
by the name of the pliilofophic powder, or flone, was feveral times encouraged by public au- 
thority in the fequel of this century, and oftener in fucceeding periods, all over Europe. Even 
in our own times, though not from any public encouragement, there liave been perfons weak 
enough to labour for many years to find out this fecret, though no other difbovery was made, 
but' that they themfelves, in the end, were utterly undone by fuch an irrational -purfuit. 

In p. 69 of vol. xi. we find King Henry Vltli’s phyfician, John Faceby, had, for fome years 
paft,. enjoyed a falary of one hundred pounds yearly, equal in quantity of filver to two hun- 
dred pounds of our money, and would then go as far as about or near five hundred pounds in 
our days,. 

And, in the year 1446, p. 124, the fame falary was allowed to one, called Magifter in Me- 
clicinis to the King and Queen. 

John Wheeler, who was fecretary to, and apologift for the company called The Merchant 
Adventurers of England, and wrote a fmall quarto Treafifer -of Commerce, printed in 1601* 
has,. In his publication, fupplied the public with a great deal of matter relating to the hiftory 
of that company, and alfo of the famous city of Antwerp, &c. which, therefore, we fhail have . 
frequent occafion to make ufe of in- different periods. 

He acquaints us* c< That, in the year 1444, that company, under its then name of The 
u Merchants of the Brotherhood of St, Thomas Becket, quitted their refidence in Middleburg 
44 in Zealand, then judged unhealthy, and fettled at Antwerp; where,” fays he* fiC and at 
44 Bprgen-op-Zooni, the Company has for the moft part refided ; fave that, in King Henry the . 

44 Eighth’s reign, they removed to Calais for a time, till, by the earned; intercefilon of the 
44 Lady Margaret, Duchefs of Savoy, they fettled again in the Low Countries at Middleburg,, 

44 and afterwards at Antwerp ; at their arrival at yhich.laft named city, they- were met by the 
“.magift rates and citizens" without the town, and conduced with folemnity to an entertain- 
H ment M He adds, that when Philip the Good, Duke, of Burgundy, firft granted privi- ~ 
V leges to* this company, in the year 1446, under the name of the Englifh Nation,” a name, 
Lavs 'Wheeler, they Rate ever fince been* known by there, 44 there were but four merchants In 
‘the and only fix veffels, merely for river navigation, they having then no , 

maritifef trade i but in a few years after this company’s fettling there; that city had a great 
number of fhlps belonging to it, whereby it was fbon much enlarged ; and houfes therein 
44 'which ufed to be let for forty or fixty dollars; were now, thatris in the year 1601, let for 
44 three hundred or four hundred, and fome for eight hundred dollars yearly rent.” We are, ^ 
however,* to diftinguifii carefully between this company and that of the merchants of the* 
ftaple, which was, in the year 1313) fixed at Antwerp; but was merely for wool, and at ^ 

: ’ ' time 
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24 44 time when commerce was, every where weftward, at a Tow ebb ; whereas, the other company 
was for wool, woollen cloth, leather, lead, tin, and all other Engfifh ftaple wares, and in a 
time of much more advanced fiate of commerce* 

Under the faid year 1444, the old French book, entitled r the Grande Chroniquede Hollands 
Zelande, &c. relates, “ That Henry Burffele, or Van Borfelen, Lord of Veere, or Camp- 
‘* c veere, in Zealand, did, in that year, fit out feveral large merchant fhips, with which he 
“ traded far and near on the feas, and thereby gained a vaft eflate in lands and lordfhips in 
Zealand ; and by which means likewife the city of Veere became fiourifhing in navigation 
and commerce/ 7 

It was but a few years before this time, that King James L of Scotland married his daughter 
Mary to Wolfred Van Borfelen, Lord of Veere; whereupon the Scotifh ftaple was removed 
from Bruges to Veere, where it has generally remained to the prefent time; which removal 
was pi'operly the firft advancement of the commerce of that city. 

The Chronicon Preciofum gives us the prices, in the year 1444, of the following provifions, 
viz. wheat four fhiilings and fourpence, or eight {hillings and eightpence of our money, per 
-quarter. A fat ox one pound eleven fhiilings and eightpence, or three pounds three fhiilings 
and fourpence of our money. A hog three fhiilings, or fix {hillings of our money. A goofe 
threepence, or fixpence of our money. Pigeons fourpence per dozen, money being then twice 
the weight of our modern coin. At this rate, an equal quantity of _ our money would pro- 
bably, on a medium, go then about five times as far as in o-ur days ; fo that the prices were 
what would be equal to the following ones with us, viz. wheat two pounds three fhiilings and 
fourpence per quarter. A fat ox fifteen pounds fixte^n fhiilings and eightpence. A hog one 
pound ten fhiHings. A goofe two fhiilings and fixpence. A dozen pigeons three fhiilings 
and fourpence. It was this' fame year enafted by Parliament, that when wheat was fo cheap 
as fix fhiilings and eightpence per quarter, rye four fhiilings, and barley three fhiilings, thofe 
three fpecies of corn might be exported without a licence. 

1445 the year following, the fame author gives us the following prices of provifions, viz, 
wheat as above, at -four fhiilings and fourpence per quarter. Ale per gallon one penny half- 
penny* Hay per load three fhiilings and fixpence halfpenny. A young fwan thrte fhiilings. 
A goofe threepence. One hundred flock fifh for feventeen fhiilings and fixpence. • Thr^e 
thoufand red herrings for one pound eleven fhiilings. Bullocks and heifers at five* fhiilings 
each ; thefe were probably but calves, alfo fine linen for furplices and the altar, at eightpence 
per ell. ‘ * * 

We learn, the fame year 1445? from Sir Robert Cotton’s Abridgment of the Records/ that 
five thoufand pounds was given by Parliament for the relief of decayed and wafted towns, 
in the twenty-third of Henry VL though it be not in the printed ftatute^ook. . „• 

2446 , T]he extenfive flone edifice, flail partly {landing, called Leadenfiail, in "'London* ;is firft-: 
erefted for a public granary. ‘ •••'•: > ’* 

In vol. xi. p. 140, of the Fceclera, &c* we have a commercial tra^ for twelve, year's, con- 
eluded between King Henry VI, and the inhabitants of Flanders, Ghent, Ypres, .and;|he oi ties. , 
of Brabant. The chief points hereof were : ‘/J , ' * 

<s I. The Englifh were to have liberty to traffic with all merchandize .-In thofe parts/’ both 
. ** by land and water; (artillery and' gunpowder only excepted,) and the fame libe^tyris^flo#- 
ed to thofe of Flanders and Brabant, in England,** Ireland, and Calais. 
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1446 44 II. An entire freedom, on both fides, of fifhing, when, where, and how they pleafcd, 

< 4 and may enter each others ports, paying the cuflomary dues of the country. 

44 III. The merchandise of either the King’s, or the Duke of Burgundy’s fubje&s, taken 
“ at fea by an enemy, fliall not be fold nor landed in the ports of the other party. 

sc IV. The merchant fhips of either party, wrecked or driven on fhore in the other’s coun- 
*« try by florin, fhall be preserved fafe with the merchandise, for the benefit of the legal pro- 
44 prietors. 

44 Y. England fhall make a broad caufeway, or road, for the* carriage of goods and mer- 
“ chandize, between Calais and Gravelines, for the benefit of the merchants of both parties. 
46 And Flanders, on her part, fliall make a like broad road, for the ufe of the merchants and 
u other paffengers on the part of England, for fafely pafling and repaffing along the Downs of 
“ Flanders, without being flopped or obflrudled, provided they” the Englifhj 44 bring not 
44 their dogs with them,”' probably on account of the fheep of Flanders, 44 nor do any damage 
44 there. 

44 VI. The Englifh merchants fhall have in Brabant, Flanders, and Mechlin, inns for their 
44 particular accommodation, where they fliall enjoy all due fafety and protection, and fliall 
44 be as favourably ufed as thofe of any other nation referring thither.” 

King Henry YL in this year, being the twenty-fourth of his reign, makes -a charter or -grant 
to the mayor and burgeffes of Briflol of their town in full propriety, all but the caftle, and 
without accounting to him ; they paying yearly to him the fum of one hundred and two 
pounds- fifteen fhillings and fixpence ; to the Abbot of Tewkfbury for tythes fourteen pounds 
ten fhillings ; to the prior of St. James’s in Briflol three pounds, and to the conflable of the 
caftle thirty-nine pounds fourteen fhillings and fixpence. 

In the year 1485, being the firfl year of King Henry VIL" this charter was refigned into the 
hands of that monarch, who made Briflol free,, and difeharged it from- all quit rent.. 

The Hanfeatic hiflorians relate^ that the Lubeckers, being become very rich and powerful, 
did, in the year 1446, lend King Chriflian I. of Denmark a great fum of money,, in his urgent 
neceffityy for which favour, they allege, he made very ungenerous returns, by plaguing and 
cramping their commerce, and exciting other Princes to diftrefs them by various ways. 

^ 44 A bailiff’ of hufbandry in England, at this rime,” fays the Chronicon Preciofum, 44 had a 

44 yearly falary,. befide his diet, of one pound three- fhillings and fourpence ; alfo five fhillings 
44 for his cloathing yearly. A common fervant in hufbandry fifteen fhillings. The chief 
44 carte/and chief fhepherd one pound yearly, with his diet, and four fhillings each for death- 
44 ing. A woman fervant ten fhillings with diet, and for her cloathing four fhillings. More- 
44 over, a free mafon, or matter carpenter, had fourpence per day, and’ his diet, and without 
44 diet fivepence “halfpenny per day. A matter tiler. Hater, rough mafon, &c. with diet, three- 
'•'\ t ** pence, without diet fourpence halfpenny, or ninepence of our money. A woman labourer 
* 44 twopenco halfpenny and diet, and without diet fourpence halfpenny.” Now money, then 

/ '/ being twite as much as in our days, the matter tilers, flaters, and rough mafons had what was 
< . .. equ^lto one fluffing and tenpence halfpenny per day of our money, and the women labourers 
nearly the fame ; fo that the expence of living now, is near five times as much as it was at 
- that rime. - 

1448 .In Vol. xL p, 195, of the Fcedera, we fee the fafhion of the filver plate of King Henry VL 
which, ,in his neceffity, he pawned out of his jewel office to two goldfmiths of London, to- 
whom he owed three thoufand one hundred. and fifty pounds, viz. 
t 
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144a “ I. One great alms difli gilded, made in the fafhion of a fhip, with armed men lib. oz. 

“ on board of her, weighing - " ■ 67 9 

“ II. Two gilded flagons, fcollop fafhion , - - - 64 94 

<< HI. Two dozen of dilhes, (de chargeours) - "J 

44 IV. Six dozen of plates, - _ - - l 2 SS 7 

44 V. Thirty-five gilt faucers, - - - J 


Total 388 i-| 

This quantity of filver, being but double the quantity of our money, could be but a fmall 
part of an adequate fecUrity for the fum borrowed, and muft therefore have been- only delivered 
by way of additional pawn to fomething already pledged. 

Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, having, in the year 1448, laid a tax upon fait, and 
the city of Ghent refilling to pay it, a war enfued between the Duke and that opulent 
city, which lafted till 1453, when the ® antois were ob % ed t0 Submit, and were pardon- 
ed /thad -which nothing can more plainly demonftrate the great wealth and power of that 
Angle city, and, at the fame time, the high claims of immunities made in former times by the 
great cities of Flanders, approaching almoft to independence. 

It feems the Netherlands, at this time, prohibited the Englifli woollen manufadures from 
being vended amongfl them : whereupon, a fiatute was made in the twenty-feventh of King 
Henry VI. cap. i. and in the year 1448, enading, “ That if our woollen cloths fhall be pro- 
« hibited and not accepted in Brabant, Holland, and Zealand,” Flanders is not therein named, 

44 then no merchandize, growing or wrought within the dominions of the Duke of Burgundy,. 
“ fhall cosne into England, upon pain of forfeiture thereof. It is no wonder that the Ne- 
therlanders were alarmed' at tjie vaft increafe of the Englifli woollen manufadures in about 
one hundred years, fince they were firft eftablifhed, as they occafioned a fenfible decreafe of 
their own manufadure, which had formerly been the great fource of all their wealth and power. 
It is laid alfo that the Englifh cloths began to furpafs thofe of the Flemilh fabiic in the good- 
nefs of its manufacture. 

The very next fiatute of this year fhews the fpirit of that Parliament again ft the weak 
King’s bad Minifters. It fets forth, “ That the fubfidies and cufioms of the ftaple at Calais 
44 did, in the reign of King Edward III. amount to the fum of fixty-eight thousand pounds 
44 yearly ; whereas now it is not above twelve thoufand pounds ; therefore, no licence grant- 
44 ed, or to be granted by the King, fhall be available for the carriage <jf wools, fells, or tin 
44 to any place out of the realm butjto Calais ; and whofoever doth obtain,, accept,, and put in 
44 execution any fuch licence, fhall be out of the King’s protedion.” Here we may ohferve, 
that the countries within the Streights of Morocco are not now excepted, as in all former 
fiatutes. The Minifters had indeed made great emoluments by fuch licences fo frequently 
granted, though to the great diminution of the revenue. Yet it may be fuggefted that the great 
increafe of the Englifli woollen manufadure might, in part, contribute to the decreafe of the 
revenue on wool exported to Calais. 

The third fiatute of this fame year enjoins, 44 That merchant-aliens fhail beftow all theit 
44 money upon other merchandize,” of this realm, 44 and fhall carry forth no gold nor filver, 
44 upon pain of forfeiture thereof.” 

Pope Nicholas V. coming to the papal chair in 1447, who, was a great lover of learning, he 
ereded the famous Vatican library at Rome, having procured books and manufcripts from all 

parts 
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1448 parts' of the world. Petavii Rat. Temporum, lib. ix. cap. 9. Such brief notices of any fteps 
•for the advancement of learning, or ufefulknow ledge, though not immediately relative to com- 
.xnerce, will, we hope, be confidered as inilrumentai to the increafe of arts and fcienccs, and 
confequently of commerce and manufactures. 

The Englifh attempting to fifli and trade on the coafts of Iceland, though contrary to the 
Danifh Court’s repeated prohibition, and alfo to King Henry Sixth’s proclamations, con- 
firming that prohibition, as already fully related, it feeras that, on the Governor of Iceland’s 
oppofing the Englifh there, they happened to kill him. In the year following, the Danes 
•feized and confifcated four Englifh fliips laden with merchandize from Pruffia, by way of re- 
venging that outrage at Iceland. This feizure, fays Werdenhagen, the Hanfeatic hiftorian, 
occafioned infinite trouble to the German merchants in England, that is, tliofe of the Steel- 
yard of London, the Englifh having conftrued that capture to be done with the privity, and 
in conceit with the Hans-towns, who had now made peace with Denmark ; wherefore, their 
fhips and perfons were feized in England ; and - , during this feizure, that author accufes thofe 
-of Cologne, and other occidental Hans-towns, of having deferted their brethren* of the oriental 
-Hans-towns, by getting their own goods and perfons excepted. Indeed, fuch kind of defec- 
tions of particular cities, through felf-intereft, was very common throughout the hiftory of 
the Hans-confederacy, which was one of the caufes of its declenfion : the city of Lubeck 
alone, according to Werdenhagen, never fwerved from the public interefl of the whole con- 
* federacy. The German Princes having in vain fued at the Englifh Court fox the releafe of 
the faid fhips, perfons, and merchandize, at length a naval war broke out between England 
and the oriental Hanfeatics, that is, the towns within the Baltic on the German and Pruffian 
Shores, in which, according to the fame author, the latter profpered fo far, as that, after fe- 
veral yean war, the Englifh were obliged to come to reafonsfole "terms, through the interpola- 
tion of Charles Duke of Burgundy, and other Princes. 

Yet this author, on this occafion, is fo Inconfiftent and confufed, as to tell ns, that the 
■oriental Hans-towns, feeling their heavy Ioffes from the capture of their fhips by the Englifh, 
entered into a confederacy with France, which obliged King Edward IV, to come to an ac- 
commodation, by allowing the Hanfeatic merchants ten thoufand pounds fterlmg for their 
Ioffes, in the year 1473, or rather, according to Thuanus, in 1474. It feems, the city of 
Cologpp, after this accommodation, was obliged to entreat, with great humility, to be re-ad- 

• milled into the Hanfeatic League, after having fo often deferted it in their diftrefs* 

Notwithfkmdmg this account of Werdenhagen, we have an authentic voucher in voh xL 
;p. 217, of the Feeders, wherein King Henry VI. directs a comraiffion for renewing the an- 
cient treaties of commerce and friendfhip between England and the Hans-confederacy; where- 
in, as well as in other records, it frill appears, that the Mailer General of Pruffia was firft 
earned, as prote&or of that Confederacy, “ Whereas,” fays King Henry V*L “ our prede- 
ceffors did, for themfelves and fucceffors, make certain leagues and confederacies with the 
f * 6 hobfe and magnificent perfons, the Matter-General of the Order of the bleffed Virgin Mary 
the Teutonics, and the inhabitants of the cities, towns, and country of the Teutonic 
Ham, he?* In tfie body of the record, he is only filled Mafter General of Pruffia; at 
, ' other times be.^.ASlpa Mafter General of the German Knights of the Crofs, and alfo of St. 

Mary of Jerufalim. In feme records of the Foedera, the Hanfa Teutonica is otherwife filled 
'the Mefne Hans/ Finally, by this .renewal, all injuries .were to be redreffed on both fides 
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fo that we are not always to rely on lliofe Liftorians, fince we are certain that they arc wrong, 
whenever they clafh with our authentic records. 

144.9 At this time lived William Canning, an eminent merchant, who had been five times Mayor 
of Briftol. In the eleventh volume, p. 226, of the i'cedera, we find two recommendatory 
letters from King Henry VI. in this year 1449; one to tire Mafter General of Pruffia, and 
the other to the magift rates of the city of Dantzic ; both of them in behalf of two of Can- 
ning’s factors refiding in Pruffia, requefting all poffible favour and countenance to the two 
* factors of Canning, whom that King ftiles his beloved, and an eminent merchant of his city 
of Briftol. 

The infeription on Canning’s tomb, in Reddiff church at Briftol, in the year 1474, men- 
tions “ his having forfeited the King’s peace,” that is, he had committed piracies on the feas, 
probably againft the Hanfeatics, “ for which he was condemned to pay three thoufand marks, 
“ in lieu of which fum King Edward IV. took of him two thoufand four hundred and feventy 
“ ton of fhipping, amongft which there was one fhip of nine hundred tons burthen, another 
“ of five hundred tons, and one of four hundred tons, the reft being lmaller.” Yet although 
thofe great Blips had Englifli names, we are, neverthelefs, in fome doubt, whether we had, 
at that time, Blips of our own building in England fo large ; poffibly, therefore, Canning 
might have either purchafed or taken them from the Hanfeatics, or elfe from Venetians, Ge- 
noefe, Luccefe, Ragufians, or Pifans ; all of whom had, indeed, fhips of even a larger burden, 
at this time ; more efpecially as we find feveral ftatutes in King Henry Sixth’s reign, againft' 
the breaking of truce and fafe conduit at fea, by taking the fhips of foreign ftates in amity 
with England. 

In vol. xi. p. 235-6, of the-Fcedera, the magnates of the city of Campen, in the county 
of Zutphefi, and alfo the Bilhop of Utrecht, their then fovereign, make their complaint to 
King Henry VI. of EnglaTid,*of certain fea robberies committed by the Englifh on the traders 
of that city, to a great value. The King replies, by promifing a redrefs of fuch grievances, 
and a free and fafe refort of their fhips and merchants to his dominions for the bufinefs of. 
mutual commerce. 

In p. 240 of' the fame volume: of the Foedera, we have a fecond inftance of the bubble or 
projeft commonly called the philofophic powder : it is a proteftion, in this fame year 1449, 
granted by King Henry VI. to one Robert Bolton, who pretended “ to have found out the 
«• art of tranfubftantiating imperfeft metals into pure gold and filver,, by the art p* feieifee of 
- “ philofopliy.” 

The crown revenue of the Kings of England was gradually reduced fo<iow*m this year 1449, 
the. twenty-eighth of Henry VI. as wot to exceed five thoufand pounds yearly, occafioned by 
the extravagant grants of the Kings to their favourites ; wherefore there was at this time a ge- 
neral refumption of the crown lands made by Parliament. But this aft, if it was properly an. 
aft, is not in the printed ftatute book : it is, however, quoted by Sir Robert Cotton, and by 
our law books, as being, Rot.. 53, under this year.. ■ 

In p. 258 of the eleventh volume of the Fcedera, King Henry VI. at the requfcfi of one 
Jblin Taverner of Hull, “ who had,” as the record relates,,** built a fhip as large, as.a great 
« carrack, or larger, (navem adeo magnam Jtcut magmm carrakam, feu nigjmm) then .lying in 
" the river Thames-, grants that thefaid fhip, on account of- its '.-fl^i^-largenefs, fh'all be 
« called the Grace Dieu Carrack, with a licence to him to lade thereon and export wool, tin, 
«. fleins,. leather, and' other merchandize, from the ports of London* Southampton, Hull, and ' 

3 1 “ Sandwich . 
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44 Sandwich, belonging either to Englifh or to foreign merchants, and freely to carry the faid 
44 merchandize through the Streights of Morocco into Italy, he paying aliens duties for the 
44 fame, and upon -firm expeftation, that he would, in return, bring home fuch merchandize 
44 of other nations as were moft wanted in England, fuch as bow ftaves, wax, &c. whereby 
44 a great increafe of the duties and cuftoms to the crown would enfue, and much gain to the 
44 fubjedls. 55 

At-a Parliament of Scotland, In the year 1449, In the reign of their King James IX. 44 there 
<4 - was a ftri£l injunction laid on all the ports . of Scotland, and alfo particularly likewife on the 
44 Englifh borders, againft the exportation of money ; and that all falfe linkers of gold, Liver, 
44 and of falfe groats and pence, be fearched and punifhed.” This plainly feems as if fome of 
the Englifh, in their turn, had at this time repaid the Scots, for their having formerly, as we 
have related, imported their bafer or lighter coins into England, of the fame denomination 
. with the more valuable Englifh coins. 

•We. have a moft memorable inftance of the power of commerce, even in a fingle merchant 
of Trance.;* it is in Bifhop Huet’s preface to * the Memoirs of the Dutch Trade, or whoever 
elfe was the author of that treatife. King Charles VII. of France having undertaken the com- 
'queft of Normandy from King Henry VI. of England, 46 Jaques Couer, who was .general 
44 intendant of King Charles’s finances, and who was, at the fame time, as far as appears, the 
44 moft famous merchant, not only of France, which indeed had very few merchants In thofe 
44 times, but of all Europe, proved alone the main inftrument of that great revolution in 
* { Normandy, by having fupplied King Charles with an army, and with feveral millions of 
44 money, and yet had ftill vaft wealth remaining to himfelf. Couer was fo much addicted to 
- 44 commerce, that even whilft he hey his faid high ftation under the crown, he had a great 
many large fhlps trading to the Levant, to Egypt, and Barbary ; from whence he imported 
44 -gold and filver ft uffs, filks of all kinds, furs, &c. which merchandize he fold by his faftors, 
44 clerks, and agents at the Hotel Royal, in all the principal cities of France, and in foreign 
44 courts, where the people- greatly admiring them, bought them up at high prices. He had,” 
continues Monfieur Huet, 44 three or four hundred commiffaries or fa&ors., and gained alone 
44 more in one year than all the merchants of the kingdom together.” 

In the* fame year 1449, or > according to fome, in 1455? and to others even not till 1481, 
the chiller of nine iflands, lying almoft eight hundred miles dire&ly weft from Portugal, called 
the Azores, Terceras, or Weftern Ifles, was accidentally difeovered by a Flemifh trader, who, 
In his voyage to Lifbon, happened to be driven by a florm fo far weftward as thofe then un- 
inhabited Iflaifds : on his arrival at Lifbon, he acquainted Prince Henry of this circumftance, 
who immediately went thither himfelf to take -poffeffion'of them. ^Others fay, that fome Fle- 
mings alfo went thither, and fettled on the ifle of Fyal, where their pofterity are faid ftill to 
remain. So uncertain, however, are the accounts of this and Lome other difeoveries in thofe 
* times, that Thuanus aferibes the difeovery of thofe idles to Monfieur Betancourt, who had 
difeovered the Canary Ifles fo long before this time, which feems fcarcely probable. They 
ftill remain fubjedt -to Portugal, and are deemed very healthy, .having corn in fome plenty, 

■ though their $ine‘ be deemed by moft palates but indifferent': they have alfo a competent flore 
of cattle, yet they -are frequently liable to ftorms and .earthquakes. The Portu- 

guefe have fe^^^:and garrifoned the town of Angra, the capital of the Ifle of Tercera, being 
•the only geiHd|ort of all thofe iflands, where they can conveniently refrefh their fleets from 
LBrafil* &c. aitid.have alfo magazines of naval ftores for their ffiips of war. Here,alfo the Eng- 
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1449 lifh, Dutch, and French ufually have confuls. It is by fome Portuguefe authors laid, that 
in one of thofe ifles, on the top of a mountain, the firft difcoverers found the ftatue of a man 
on horfeback, with his right hand pointing weftward : this equeftrian ftatue and its pedeftal 
was ail of one ftone, and under it were certain unintelligible characters cut out in the rock. — 
Were this ftory well vouched, it would induce us to meditate on the far weftern voyages of 
the Carthaginian navigators, elfewhere remembered. 

The Portuguefe now difcover fo far fouth on the weftern coaft of Africa as the Capede 
Verde ifles. 

1450 In p. 294 of the eleventh volume of the Fcedera, we find a record, wherein the ancient 
treaties of peace and commerce are renewed between King Henry VI. of England and Chrif- 
tian I. King of Denmark. It was therein ftipulated, “ That the Englifh reforting to the 
46 ports of Denmark, and the Danes to thofe of England, Ihould pay only the ancient cuf- 
44 toms and duties, and that the merchants of England fhould enjoy all their ancient privi- 
u leges in Denmark ; alfo, that the Englifh pcifoners, taken for trading to Iceland, Halgelatidt, 

and Finsq>ark, fhould be releafed : provided, that the Engliih, during this truce,” being 
only for one year, and until a formal congrefs could be held, 44 do not fail nor trade to thofe 
“ three prohibited places.” Notwithstanding all whidi, wc find, in another record of this 
fame year, p. 277, “ That William Canning of Briftol, already mentioned, having reprefented 
4i to King Henry VI. that although an aft of Parliament, of the eighth year of his reign, 
44 did prohibit Englifh fubjefts from reforting to the before-named three countries belonging 
44 to Denmark, or to any other part of the faid King Chriftian’s three northern kingdoms, ei~ 
44 ther on account of the fifhing, or of any other commerce, excepting only to his ftaple of Ber- 
46 gen in Norway; neverthelefs, the Danifh King' in confideration of tile great debts due by 
46 his fubjefts of Iceland and Fjjnmark to him the faid William Canning, having licenfed him, 
li for a certain term, to lade certain! fhips with Englifh merchandize for thofe prohibited parts, 
66 and there to lade filh or other merchandize in return ; Wherefore, and alfo becaufe Can- 
46 ning, during his mayoralty of Briftol,” fays this record, “ had done good fervice to the 
King, he allows the fame to be done for two years to come, on two fhips, with any kind 
' of merchandize not of the ftaple of Calais; he paying the cuftomary duties, ajiy ftatute to 
44 the contrary notwitliftanding.” Thus, by difpenfing with an exprefs aft of Parliament, 
and repeated proclamations, this King’s evil minifters made him afiume a difpenfiug pc^ver 
of enriching any particular merchant at the expence of all the reft, and often, moft probably,- 
to the general damage of the nation. • 

In this year the Scotifh Parliament,* in the fourteenth year of the reign of their King 
James IL and his eighth Parliament, thought it expedient to have new money {truck, and 
46 for divers caufes, conform, even in weight, to the money of England, with the white, 
4i (i. e. which) this realm has part of commoning,” that is, has communication. This was 
a new filver groat : but though they now made'it of equal weight and finenefs with the Eng- 
lift groat, . neverthelefs it was to pafs in tale for eightpence ; and fo fhall the Englifh groat,” 
fays that aft, 44 pafs -in Scotland, and fo in proportion for twopences and £>ence ” 

Thus the Scotilh coins, of the fame denomination, and now again of the fame finenefs as 
thofe of England, are nominally enhanced to double the value of the Engl|ft coins, and from 
. this time forward grew daily worfe in that refpeft, as will be fcen hereafter. 

44 At the fame time, a penny of gold,” (here the word penny, in the Sootift ftatute, as it 
Jikewife fometimes did in England, means nothing more than an integer) fays that aft, 
Vol. L 3 O “ fhall 
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1450 “ {halt be coined to be called a lyon, and to be equal in weight to the Englilli half-noble,. 
“ and lhall pafs for fix {hillings and eightpence, and the gold halfpenny for three {hillings and 
“ fourpence.” Then follow directions at what rates the gold coins of France and Flanders,. 

{hould pafs in Scotland. V Thus the gold coins of Scotland were, in like manner, in nominal 
value, raifed to double the Englilh gold coins. 

1451 In this fame fourteenth Parliament of King James II. of Scotland, we find, “ the file riffs 
“ are direCted to hunt and flay the woolfe and her quhelpcs” (2. e. whelps) “ three times in 
“ the year ; and all in-dwellers of the fliire lhall rife with them, under pain of one wesFder.” 
Which {hews that they had not yet got rid of that ravenous beaft. 

We have, this fame year, King Henry the Sixth’s licence to four hundred and. feventy-four 
perfons to go in pilgrimage to Compoftella in Spain, with the ufual money reftriCticns. — 
Yol. xi. p. 280, of the Foedera. 

.1452 In the year 1452, and the thirty-firft year of King Henry VI. cap. 8. but never printed in 
the ftatute-book, a fubfidy was granted by Parliament to that King on 'wool, wool-fels, and 
cloth exported. This is the firft mention we can recolleCt of any fubfidy that was ever laid on. 
our own woollen cloth exported ; the exportation of which manufacture was now probably 
very confiderable, before the Parliament thought it worth their while to lay a fubfidy on it : 
which fubfidy, however, has always been fo very fmall, as not to difeourage or damp a manu- 
facture which has fo long been the glory and principal caufe of enriching England. 

We have a third inftance of the humour of this age in the romantic expectations of thephi- 
lofopher’s ftone. It is in the eleventh volume, p. 309, of the Feeders, “ wherein King 
“ Henry VI. grants a protection, during life to John Miftleden, and his three fervants, to 
“ work in the philofopliical art of tranfubftantiating imperfeCt metals into pure gold and fil- 
“ ver, as they are found in the mines.” This word trajt fiJjftanU at mg, feems ufed a fecond 
time on this fubjeCt, in complaifance to the fame phrafe ufed by the Romifti church in the 
, eucharift, and with equal reafon and propriety. 

And in p. 317 of the fame volume. King Henry VI. is feen, in this year, to grants 
• licence and protection to three perfons therein named, with thirty other perfons coming with 
them from Bohemia, Hungary, Auftria, and Myfia, to work in tire King’s mines. The mines 
in Hungary are of great antiquity ; and, without doubt, their miners were better {killed than 
**ours in fuch matters. 

IT f 

In this year alfo, King Henry VI. granted a chatter to the burgefies of Southampton’ and- 
. their fucceffors r “ That their town fhould be a perpetual corporate community 5 we having 
“ regard to the great charges which the inhabitants of our faid town of Southampton have 
“ been at in defending the fea coafts.”— Madox’s Firma Burgi, chap. i. fed. 11. We have 
before feen, that fo early as the year 1090, the town and port of Southampton-, had a confir- 
mation of their guild, liberties, and cuftom's, by King Henry II. 

1453 The taking of Bourdeaux, by King Charles VII. of France, in this year 1453, from Eng- 
land, after {he had been in pofleffion of it for about three hundred years, was a great blow to 
her maritime traffic; as her people had very much intermarried with the Gafcons, and- had 
very confiderable commercial dealings with them, more efpecialLy for their excellent wines, 
which, in thofe times, were probably almoft the only wines ufed in England. • Bourdeaux, ' 
indeed, foon after revolted again to England, for whofe people that city had a great inclina- 
tion, as it, had always been kindly treated by our nation, but was foon regained by France ; 

. which was, at length, the cafe with the town of Bayonne ; fo that, after all the immenfd ex- 

pence 
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1453 P ence of blood and treafure for about one hundred years, there was now nothing left to Eng- 
land on the continent but the town of Calais, and the adjacent town and county of Guinea ; 
the French having, in three months time, conquered all the noble duchy of Normandy, and 
in the following year, the entire duchy of Aquitaine or Gafcony. 

The lofs of the Englifh dominions in France, and the bad meafures of the Queen and mi- 
nifters, making the people very uneafy, this gave an opportunity to the Duke of York to ac- 
quire popularity, in order to make his claim to the crown whenever a fair occafioti fiiould 
offer ; fo that all the remainder of King Henry the Sixth’s unfortunate reign was, in a man- 
ner, wholly taken up with the bloody difputes between the two houfes of Lancafter and York, 

The Turkifh conquefts of the miferable remains of the Greek empire were fo rapid, that 
its laft Emperor, Conftantine Paleologus, had now nothing remaining but the city of Con- 
flantinople, which in this year 1453, was befieged by the Turkifh Sultan Mohammed II. with 
an army of three hundred thoufand men, and after a moil bloody refinance, it was taken by a 
general ftorm, wherein the Greek Empero* was trampled to death in one of the gates by the 
multitude,, according to fome hiftorians ; though others give him the honour of a more noble 
.exit, and relate, that having put off his royal upper-garment,- he declared he would not fur- 
vive his empire : he therefore put himfelf at the head of thofe of his garrifon who were deter- 
mined to encounter the grand attack then begun by the Turks, in which manly effort he died 
an honourable death. It feems the Genoefe, who were ever zealous friends of the Greek em- 
pire, had, on the firft news of that fiege, fent thither a good fupply of troops and {hipping, 
well knowing that Pera, Hill in their hands, which is but a fuburb of Conftantinople, mull 
fliare the fate of that city if it fiiould be loft to the Turks. The Venetian fe irate alfo fent the 
Greek Emperor ten gallies, and ordered two great argofies, of two thoufand tons each, to be 
fitted out. (This name comes from the city of Ragufa, where the iargeft fhlps were iii thofe 
days built.) The Pope and the 'King of Naples fent him each ten gallics •, all which auxili- 
aries proved fuperior to the Turkifh fleet, though three hundred and feventy-five Weffels in 
number, fo that the city was left open to the fea ; yet the walls were fo furioufly battered, that 
the breach was made wide enough to be ftormed. Mohammed’s good fortune prevailed ; Pcra 
alfo was obliged to open its gates to him ; and as the Genoefe had drawn thither all the trade 
of the Levant,- the lofs of it was infinitely prejudicial to the commerce of that republic. — 
“ Thefe misfortunes,” fays De Mai Hy, <c joined to their perpetual divifions, obliged the 
«< fenate of Genoa to give up to the bank of St. George, the port of Caffa, in Crimea, and 
4< and other cities in thofe parts, in the fame manner, and for the famq reafons, as they had 
“ before yielded Corfica to it, viz. t^at it might be the better defended againft the piracies of 
“ the Catalans and Arragonefe.” Yet they held Caffa only till 1474. 

Thus ended the Greek or Conftantinopolitan Chriftian empire, after Jt had exifted one 
thoufand one hundred and twenty-three years, reckoning from the dedication of Conftanti- 
nople, in the year of our Lord 330. 

This great conqueft by the Turks, was foon after followed by their taking from Venice 
moft of the ifles in the Levant and Archipelago, which that republic had formerly either taken 
from the Greek Emperors in their diftrefs, or had obtained of the Latin Emperors of Coil- 
flantinople, for their affiftance againft the Greek Princes, as we have {hewn in its proper place. 
The Venetians were alfo foon difpoffeffed of the country and port towns of the Morea, an- 
ciently named Peloponnefus ; and they were even forced to pay the Turks an annual tribute 
for leave to trade to the Black Sea. Yet, fo lately as the year 16S7, they again repofleffed the 
' ‘ 3 O 2 Morca, 
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3 Morea, which was confirmed to them by the peace of Carlo witz, in the year 1699 : but the 
Turks again poffeffed themfelves of all the Morea in one campaign, 101715. The Genoefe 
alfo were foon difpoflefled of what had been beftowed on them by the Greek Emperors. 

Mr. ProfefTor Ockley, m the preface to his firfh volume of the Hiftory of the Saracens, as 
well as other authors, obferves, that the Greek language was not underftood, in the weft of 
Europe, till this fad revolution ; when feverai learned Greeks efcaping from Cooftantinople 
with their libraries- into Italy, and other parts, caufecl that language to be known in the weft, 
and with it they alfo introduced feverai branches of polite knowledge, with many improve- 
ments in fcience, which were chiefly encouraged at Florence by the Medici family ; and with 
the books and manuferipts brought by thefe learned men, the lately-ere&ed Vatican library 
was greatly enriched : our former philofopliers contenting themfelves till this period with 
Latin tranflatioiis, not only of the Mahometan authors, but alfo of Ariftotle, and other Greek 
philofophers, See* which tranflatioiis of thofe ancient Greek authors were not made direftly 
out of the original Greek, but out of Arabk verfions, which had been tranflated from the 
Greek, as has been already related, under the ninth century. 

This year Mohammed befieged and took the city and the whole Greek empire of Trebi- 
fond, fituated on the fouth-fide of the Black Sea, and barbarouflv butchered all the royal fami- 
ly of the Comneni ; fo that a period was put to that Chriftian empire, after it had flood two 
hundred and thirty -eight years. 

The cities of Ghent and Bruges, fays Mezerai, had wars with their Earl Philip, Duke of * 
Burgundy, between the years 145a and 1457, the tax on fait being one of their principal 
grievances ; both which cities were, in the end, vanquished by him and his fon Charles. — 
They were, therefore, obliged to pay great fines to the Duke, befide the loft* they fuftalned of 
many thoufand citizens. Tile people of Ghent alone loft twenty thoufand men at the battle 
of Gavre ; and were, on that account, brought fo low/that two thoufand of the inhabitants, 
bare-headed and bare-footed, with all their counfellors, fheriffs, and other officers, only in . 
their ihirts, went out a league to meet the Duke and his fon, to implore his mercy. Their 
fine was four hundred thoufand riders of gold, befide the lofs of various privileges. 

54 The Great-Mafter and German or Teutonic Knights of Livonia and Pruffia, having, ac- 
cording to Werdenhagen, gradually impofed fuch heavy taxes and burdens on the new cities 
•which their progenitors had built, that the inhabitants joined with the nobility in a league 
of felf-defence ; but the Grand-Mafter and Knights found means to obtain a fevere fen- 
tence to be pronounced againft them by the Emperor Frederick III. in 1453. This circum- 
ftance obliged the cities and nobles to put themfelves under the protection of Cafimir, King of 
Poland, in the following year 1454 ; whereupon a twelve years war enfued, the iflfue whereof 
was, that in 1466, Poland obtained that part of the country to be yielded to it, which is frill 
called Polilh or Royal Pruffia, with the city of Culm. But the other part frill remained to the 
Teutonic Order ti^li the year 1 525, as will be feen in its proper place : yet they were obliged to 
hold even that other part as a fief of the crown of Poland. — See a confirmation of the fubftance 
of this account under the year 1471. 

It appears, that even fo late as about this time, the general ufe of writing was by no means 
fo univerfal in France and elfewhere as at prefent. The French wor d.tailie, fignifying a tax 7 
fays Voltaire, is derived from the cuftom which the colleftors had in France, of marking on 
a tally what the perfons liable to contribution had given ; and our Anglo-Norman Kings 
brought over the like cuftom into their Englifh Exchequer, of which the wooden tallies frill 

in 
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1454 in nfe are a proof. Even the caflom or ufages of cities in France, according to the fame 
author, were not reduced into writing till ordered by King Charles VF. in the year 1454. ' 

A remarkable and whclefome law was now made in the twenty-third of King Henry VI. 
cap. vii. for reducing the number of attorn ies -at- law in the -two manufacturing counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk. It takes notice, “ That not long paft there were not more than fix or 
'eight attornies in both thofe counties and the city of Norwich together, in which times 
great tranquillity reigned there; whereas now there be more than fourfeore attornies, molt 
“ .part of whom, not being of fufficient knowledge, come to fairs, mirkets, and other public 
“ places, exhorting, procuring, moving, and inciting the people to fuits for fmall trefpafles, 
“ &c. Wherefore there fhall be hereafter but fix attornies for the county of Suffolk, fix for 
“ Norfolk, and two for the city of Norwich.” 

The Great M after and Knights of the Order of St. John of Jerufalem being in much danger 
of lofing their ifle of Rhodes to the Turks, who at this time forely diftrefied them, they fent 
one of their knights to folicit aid at all the*Chriftian Courts of Europe, where they generally 
obtained a jhbilee for that purpofe. King Henry VI of England wrote alfo in their behalf to 
the republic of Venice, though then at variance with that order ; he alfo wrote to the Emperor 
Frederic III. lamenting the rapid conquefts of the Turks, and the lofs of Conftantinople, 
whereby all Chriftendom was greatly alarmed. Foedera, vol. xi.' p. 35a, &c. 

1455 • From the year 1440 to the year 1460, fays Biftiop Fleetwood in his Chronicon Preciofum, 
" wheat was never above eight fhillings per quarter; and, in the year 1455? it was fo very 
“ cheap as one fhilling per quarter,” Stowe fays fourteenpence per quarter, and malt at feven- 
teenpence, u notwithftanding the fword was drawn betwixt the houfes of York and Lancafter, 

14 4 which ufisally cuts down corn as well as men ; and ale was per gallon one penny to one 
“ penny’ halfpenny.” But ftpm thefe furprizingly cheap prices no certain rule can be deter- 
mined concerning the rate of living. 

In this fame year 1455, “ King Henry VI. at the requeft of Charles King of Sweden, 
grants 4 6 a licence for a Swcdifh fhip, of the burden of one thoufand tons or under, mille doll - 
“ orum vel infra, laden with merchandize, and having one hundred and twenty perfons on 
^ board, to come to the ports of England, there to difpofe of her lading, and^to relade back 
<c with Englifli merchandize, paying the ufual cuftoms.” Foedera, vol. xi. p. 364. Thus 
we fee thofe northern people had got early into fhips of very great burden, from | 3 je example 
of the Hanfeatic ports of Lubeck, Wifmar, Roftock, &c. in their neighbourhood, even long 
before either we or the French had any veffels of fuch large dinienfions* • 

By an Aft of Parliament of the fa up thirty-third year of Henry VI. cap. v. it was direfted, 
“ That no wrought filk, belonging to the myftery of filk women, fhould be brought into 
“ England by way of merchandize during five years to come.” "Which prohibition proceed- 
ed from England being at that time overftocked with that commodity by foreigners, as appears 
by the following original ftatute, though not in the printed Afts of Parliament; “ per gravem 
querimoniam jericatricum et filatricum myfleria et occupation is operis ferici infra civiiaicm Lon - 
' “ denies, ofenfum fuerit qualitcr diverfi Lumbar di, et alii alienigente , didam myferiam et omnes 
i( hujufmodi virtuofas occupations mulierum in regno predido dcjlruere , (et) feipfos ditafe u e. 
Upon the heavy complaint of the women of the myftery and trade of filk and thread workers 
u in London, it appeared, or was fhewn, that divers Lombards, and other foreigners, en- 
<c riched themfelves by ruining the faid myftery, and all fuch kinds of induftrious occupa- 
<4 tions of the women of our kingdom.” Madox’s Firma Burgi, chap, u feft. x. p. 33. 

Thefe 
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1455 Thefe muft have probably been only needle works of fxlk and thread, fince only women arc 
Paid to be concerned in them ; for the broad fiik manufacture did not commence in England 
till long after this time. The London traders accufed the Venetians and other Italians, liv- 
ing in London, of growing rich by their parfimony, and that they imported and exported the 
merchandize which the Englifh alone were accuftomed to do ; wherefore they rifled and 
robbed the houfes of Venetians, Lucquefe, and Florentines without reafon or meafure. — Flail’s 
Chronicle and Martin’s Hiftory of England. 

1456 After much wrangling between King Henry Sixth’s Council and the Hans-towns, and 
more particularly with that of Lubeck, a truce was prolonged between them for eight years to 
come, for the mutual convenience of commerce on both lidcs. Foedera, vol. xi. p. 374. 

Ibid* p. 379, King Henry VI. grants a licence to three perfons for making the Elixir Salutis, 
and for finding out the Philofophers Stone : and the fame licence was granted, in the year 
1460, to three other perfons. Thus we fee, that as the nation grew more populous and opu- 
lent, quackery and projects grew more frequent. 

The fame year 1456, according to Angelins a Werdenhagen, voL ii. pars- vi. p. 10, Chrif- 
tian, King of Denmark, at a grand afiemhly of many princes and reprefentatives of cities at 
Roflock, earneftly folicits the Hanfeatic-confederacy to fend their ambafladors to Charles 
Cnutefon, King of Sweden, for compofing the differences between himfelf and that King. 
Such was the power and influence of that Confederacy .at this time. 

1457 In the fourteenth Parliament of King James II. of Scotland, in the year 1457, their lately 

coined groats, which, in 1450, they had raifed to the nominal value of eightpence, were, in 
1457, raifed in' denomination by law to twelvepence. Thus the Scotilh nation went by de- 
grees flill further from the value of £nglifh money, though they ftill retained the denomina- 
tion of it. r. •* 

In this year alfo, the fame Scotifh parliament found it neceffary to make a new fumptuarv 
law, viz. “ That no common tradesmen in towns, except they be magiftrates, nor their wives 
fhould wear fiik, nor coftly fcarlets in gowns, nor furred garments; and their wives fhall 
cc wear on their heads fhort curches, with little hoods, fuch as are ufed in Flanders, England, 
and other countries. Labourers and their wives, on work days, fhall wear only grey or 
£C white*; and on holidays, but light blue ; and their wives curches of their own making, not 
exceeding fortypence the elne.” They alfo made good regulations for the affaying and 
marking the finenefs of plate of gold and filver made by goldfmiths. It was Jikcwife enabled, 
66 That none ether hedges fhould be made in Scotland but quickfet hedges,” though very little 
has fince been done therein till of late years, and chiefly fince the commencement of the eigh- 
teenth century. Another law of the fame reign was, u for the encouraging the planting of 
timber, and the lowing of broom.” 

In the eleventh volume, p. 387, of the Foedera, we find a licence from King Henry VI. at 
/ /• " « the King of Portugal’s requeft, for him to export from England three thoufand pounds weight 
of tin, and two thoufand pounds weight of lead, any ftatute or law to the contrary notwith- 
ftanding. 

The French, not content with having driven the Englifh out of the whole continent of 
France, excepting the town of Calais, and the inconfiderabie town and county of Guines in 
that neighbourhood, landed in this year at Sandwich in Kent, and burned that then important 
town ; they alfo burned the town of Fowey in Cornwall 
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1457 * The Turkifh Sultan, Mohammed IL having been, in the year 1456, forced to raife the 
fiege of Belgrade by the gallant Hunniades, with the lofs of forty thoufand Turks, he this year 
alfo makes a vain attempt upon Rhodes, which was ftill poflefled by the Knights of St* John 
of Jerufalem. The afliftance of the Genoefe and the Pope were chiefly inftrumental in 
railing that fiege. 

1458 The company of the merchants of the ftaple of England mult have ftill made a considerable 
figure in commerce, even fo late as this time, although fo powerfully rivalled by what was 
ftill called the commercial fociety of merchants of St. Thomas Becket, afterwards the company 
of merchant adventurers of England, who had by this time engroffed the exportation of Eng- 
lifti cloth almoft entirely to themfelves. 

Gerard Malynes, in his Center of the Circle of Commerce, printed in 1623, p. 87, quotes 
a record in the Exchequer* in the thirty-fixth year of King Henry VI* 1458, fhewing, that 
this company of ftaplers paid to the crown, fox tire cuftom of the ftaple wares of England in 
the faid year, fixty-eight thoufand pounds. * It was then in uie, for the crown to intruft that 
company *with colle&ing the cuftoms from their feveral members, who therefore paid the whole 
colle&ion in one entire fum into the Exchequer. And a very confiderable fum it was in thofe 
times, for the cuftom of wool, woolfels, tin, lead, leather, and perhaps fome woollen cloth ; 
for the ftaplers had alfo a right to export our woollen, &c. manufactures equally with the mer- 
chant adventurers company. Now, the ounce offilver being then only thirty of their pence, 
that fum was equal to one hundred and thirty-fix thoufand pounds of our money, If this ac* 
count be compared with the whole amount of King Edward Third’s cuftoms, in the year 
1354, and when the cuftoms paid by the rival company of St. Thomas Becket at this time, by 
the Steely at^. merchants, and by thofe of the Italian free cities, &c, as well as by thofe of our 
own merchants trading to Trance, Spain, and Portugal, are all confidered jointly, it is highly 
probable, that in the fpace of oiie hundred and four years, that is fince 1354, the commerce 
of England was very confiderably Increafed. 

Mutual complaints of outrages between England and the Netherlands were very common in 
this and the preceding century ; fuch as murders, captures, imprisonments,, robbery of fhips* 
goods, &c. ■ In the eleventh volume, p, 4x0 of the Fcedera, we find that King.Henry VI. in 
this year 1458, appointed twenty-one perfons of quality and eminence to treat at Calais with 
the ambafladors of Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy,, and of his foil Chariws Efrl of 
Charolois, for the redrefs of all thofe grievances, and the renewal of the intercourfe of com- 
merce ; although this treaty gave great offence to the French. King,. Charges VII* 

Ibid . p. 413, the fame year, King ^enry grants a licence to* a merchant of Cracow in Po- 
land, to bring into England a ruby, weighing two hundred and fourteen carrats, for fale, pro- 
vided the King and Queen Ilia 11 have the firft offer of it. 

The city of Hamburgh was this year again compelled to Submit to the fubje&ion of Den- 
mark; yet, three years after, it recovers its former privileges.. 

The town and port of Dundee, on the eaft coaft of Scotland, was, without doubt, a place 
of commerce long before this time. Under the word fcrcofta, in Skeene’s Regiam Majefta- 
tem, which that learned antiquary explains to be an Italian word, fignifying a veffel finaller 
than what may properly be termed a fhip ; he obferves, that in a royal privilege granted to 
that port town in the year 1458, towards the repairing of their harbour, the following tolls 
were laid on veffels arriving there,, viz. “ on every fhip ten fh filings ; on every crayer, bufs, 

H barge, , 
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1458 Ci barge, or ballinger five (hillings"; on. every fercoft twelvepence, and on every great boat 
fiS fixpence.” 

The town of Perth, fituated further up the river Tay, near the mouth of which Dundee is 
commodioufly fituated, having been the ancient metropolis of Scotland, was likewife ancient- 
ly, as well as at prefent, a port of commerce, as old records teftify, although fhips of great 
burden cannot get up to the town. 

According to Fabian’s Chronicle, p. 7, we find an Englifh merchant fhip fo far from home 
as the Levant Sea, in this year 1458; which fhip having been captured as a prize by a flTTp of 
war of Genoa, it occafioned all the Genoefe merchants in London to be committed to the 
Fleet prifon , who, to make good the damage arifing from the capture, were amerced in the 
fum of .fix thoufand marks. The Genoefe and other Italians, at a very early period, diftin- 
guifhed the Teas eaft of Italy by the general appellation of the Levant, and thofe weft from 
Genoa by that of the Ponent ; but that fhip poffibly might not be fo far eaftward as what we 
now ftriftly name the Levant Seas. 

In this fame year, Alphonfus, King of Portugal, made himfelf mafter of the city and port 
of Alcazar in Barbary, which that nation has held ever fince. So final! a country as Portugal, 
and not extremely populous, feems already to grafp at more foreign acquifitions than good 
policy direfted ; more efpecially as the ports which that kingdom acquired on the coafts of the 
kingdom of Fez and Morocco, have been found very expenlive and difficult to be held. 

1460 King Henry VI. now grants a licence to the Duke of Burgundy’s Netheriand fubjefts, to 
fifh on the Englifh coafts, as we have feen his grandfather, King Henry IV. did to thofe of 
France, Bretagne, and Flanders, under the year 1406. But although fuch licences were, in 
thofe times, frequently demanded, the world has now got into another and more generous 
way of thinking, leaving every nation at equal liberty to make the raoft of what they get out 
of the fea every where, unlefs where nations are at war with each other. 

About this time, as near as may be gueffed from the Hiftoria Florentina of Johannes Mi - 
chael Brutus, printed at Lyons, in the year 1562, p. 255-6, (though he is an author who is 
not remarkable for a ftrift regard to the precife dates of occurrences) and in the pontificate of 
Plus ILwvho died in 1464, and came to the popedom in 1458, were firft dlfcovered the alum 
mines of Tufcany, which that author conjectures to have been the firft found in Italy, at leaft 
Tincen&e fall of the weftern empire. He even afferts, that ancient authors of great reputation 
and learning fay, that there never were any mines of alum before found in Italy, This. mine- 
ral is of great" ufe in dying, medicine, &c. and is therefore no contemptible article in com- 
merce. The ancient Romans had it probably from the eaft ; for that it was known to both 
Greeks and Romans, more efpecially for its neceflary ufes in the dying of colours, feems quite 
certain. The author above-quoted remarks, that the city of Volaterra made great profit of 
thofe alum mines, as they were fo near to feveral manufacturing cities of Italy, and particu- 
larly to Florence, a city very famous of old for its great fkill in dying and dreffing of woollen 
cloth, filk, &c. - 

The unfortunate King Henry VI. in this year, which may be deemed the laft year of his 
reign, though not of his unhappy life* concluded a four years truce or treaty of peace and , 
commerce with the city and community of Genoa; “ whereby ancient friendfhip and com- 
mercewere renewed, by freely permitting the fhips of both nations to refort to each other’s 
u country, provided that neither fide fhall aid the other’s enemies, nor carry their goods and 
u merchandize in their fhips. ” Feeders, vol. xi. p. 441. 
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1460 Engraving on wood and metal was now firft invented, or rather re-invented, by one Fini- 
guerra, a goldfmith of Florence, and was foon after improved by Martin of Antwerp, and by 
Albert Durer and Lucas. Etching was alfo difcovered very near as early ; being effected by 
ftrokes or lines. made by aqua fortis on copper, which is thereby eaten or cut out, inflead of 
engraving them with a tool or inftrument. We need not add, that both thefe arts neceffarily 
produced rolling-prefs printing. 

The Portuguefe further difcover the coaft of Sierra Leona on the weft coaft of Africa, and 
alfo the Cape Verd Ifles, lying about one hundred leagues weft of that famous cape of pro- 
montory, which had been difcovered fome time before, and alfo a fight of thofe iflands in the 
year 1449. 

1461 In this firft year of King Edward IV. the city of Briftoi was become fo confiderable as to 
obtain a charter from him, exempting that city and its diftrift from the jurifdiftion of the 
King’s Admiral both by land and water. 

1462 It feems probable enough, that the republic of Venice, after becoming fuch near neighbours 
to the Thinks, by being in pofleffion of all that the Chriftian Emperors of Conftantinople had 
held on the eaftern fhore of the Adriatic Sea, was the firft ftate in Chriftendom which kept up 
a conftant or {landing military force in time of peace. And France, foon after, feems to have 
been the firft of any of the European monarchies which adopted that praftice ; though many 
are of opinion, that their King, Louis XI. was the firft, who, for very bad ends, followed 
the example of the Venetians in that particular : yet ^Jr. Voltaire, in the conclufion of his 
General Hiftory of Europe, thinks that it is fomewhat older, and that Louis’s father, King 
Charles VII. who died in the year 1462, kept up^in time of peace, one thoufand five hundred 
Gens d’ Armes, with each fix horfes, and alfo four thoufand five hundred archers. Louis XL 
firft raided one hundred Frenchmen for his life guard, there having been no other guards be- 
fore but Scotchmen, who were ever efteemed the firft guard of the French Kings bodies, and 
its captain had always the title of the firft captain of the guards, according to MathSeu’s hiftory 
of Louis XI. This praftice gradually brought on the like in other countries ; fo that all 
Europe, at length, appears in a perpetual military pofture. 

The fame year King Louis XI. purchafed, or elfe lent money by way of pledge on, the 
county of Rouflillon, belonging to the King of Navarre; the pofleffion of which, in after- 
times, occasioned much contention between France and Spain, though in the erftJ it was con- 
firmed in the pofleffion of France. 

The fame King of France, having obferved that the mercantile fairs at Geneva drew a great 
deal of money out of his kingdom*, thought proper, in the firft year of liis reign, 1462, to 
eftablifli the fairs at the city of Lyons*, which afterwards became fo famous for their commer- 
cial benefits, and particularly for the adjufting of bills of exchange from moft parts of Europe. 
, He alfo is Laid to have firft eftabliflhed regular couriers or polls in France, in order that he 
might be more expeditioufly and certainly acquainted with all that occurred either in his own 
or in foreign nations; and Philip de Comines .thinks, that this was the firft time of there being 
any regular polls. Though fome contend that they were in ufe in the reign of Charlemagne, 
but afterwards difeontinued. Thefe pofls, however, were only for the particular ufe of the 
court; for the author of the life of the Duke D’Efpernon fays, that the packet, or. letter office 
was not fet up in France in the year 1619. Polls had, in very ancient times, been in ufe, 

. though afterwards dropped. Herodotus aferibes their origin either to Cyrus or to* Xerxes : 
there is alfo mention' of poll horfes in the code of Theodofius, though probably different from 
Vol.L ■ 3 P the 
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1462 the modern method, being only public horfe polls appointed by the Emperors for manages, 

Tiie Emperor Mathias eftablifhed polls in Germany in the year 1616. T here had been polls 
in England from King Charles Firft’s time, 'and perhaps feme what earlier, though not by aft 
of Parliament till the twelfth of King Charles II. 

After the Turks had got poffeffion of the entire Conftanti|iopo!itan empire, the "Venetians 
found their condition fadly reverfed ; on account, however of their commerce to the eaft, and 
a!fo of their vicinity, they were the firft Chriftian Hate of Europe that were under the necej£>y 
of making peace or forming an alliance with the Turks; in 'confequence of which, they 
imprudently neglected to take care of the delicious country of the Morea, the renowned 
Peloponnefus of the Ancients. The Turks, therefore, taking advantage of their negligence, 
in the year 1462 attacked and demolished the Venetian wall on the Ifthmus of Corinth, reach- 
ing fix miles from fea to fea, and then over-ran and conquered all the Morea : the Venetians 
being entirely overcome at Parafio, they loft the city and whole ifland of Negropont to the 
Turks, after a terrible daughter of the Chriffians. 

We find in the eleventh volume, p. 497, of the Fcedera, a prolongation*of the truce of 
commerce between King Edward IV. and the Netherlands, dated the eighteenth of December, 
1462, unto the firft of October, 1463, upon which Mr. Rapin makes the following judicious 
remark, viz. 44 It muft be obferved, that England and the Netherlands having fo great a trade 
66 with each other, that they could not well difcontinue the fame without remarkable preju- 
& dice to the fubjefts of both nations, the affairs relating to commerce were therefore always 
4 4 treated of apart, whatever might be the differences between the two countries in other re- 
4f fpefts ; infomuch, that even trucesTor traffic, and treaties of commerce were often made in 
“ times of the hotteft war. This maxim,” continues Rapin, 44 was mfiiTitely better than 
44 what has been followed fince, of making a prey of the merchants to their ruin.” This ufe- 
ful remark very fenfibly accounts for the many ffiort renewals of commercial truces, which 
took place, from time to time, even when the fovereigns were at variance, and when Flanders 
was obliged to join with France againft England. 

1463 In the year 1463, the caftle and port of Gibraltar was again taken by the Caftilians from the 
Moors. '* 

In the fame year, It was enabled by the Parliament of England, cap. ii. of the third of King 
iMwafd IV. (though this aft is not now printed in the ftatute book,) 44 That no corn fliould 
44 be imported, if wheat was not above fix fhillings and eightpence, rye four (hillings, nor 
44 barley three fhillings per quarter which, fays the Chronicon Preciofum, fignifies thofe 
prices not to be high. And this fame year, at London, according to that author, wheat was 
but two fhillings, barley one fhilling, oats one (hilling, -and peafe three fhillings and fourpcnce 
per quarter. 

The fame year died the famous Prince Henry of Portugal, who for about fifty years together 
had profecuted his truly noble purpofe of difeoveries of the weftern coafts of Africa, which 
were unknown till this time, and in which he fpent much treafure ; though but about one 
thoufahd one hundred miles were difeovered in all that time fouthward, or between Cape Ba~ 
jador and Sierra Leona. After the death of that Prince, King Alphonfo V. granted or farm- 
ed out all future difeoveries to Ferdinando Gomez, a citizen of Lifbon, for five years to come, 
on condition of his difeovering three hundred miles every year, beginning from Sierra Leona 
fouthward. Gomez difeovered St. George del Mina, and down to St. Catherine, fouth of the 
Equator ; as a!fo the ifles of St. Thome, Fernando-Po, St. M^theo, Delprincipe, and Annobon, 

- 3 ’ , The 
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1463 The manufa&urers and tradefmen of London, and other parts of England, having made 
heavy complaints againft the importation of foreign manufactured wares, which greatly ob- 
ftrufted their own employment ; an Aft of Parliament palled, in 1463, being the third year 
of King Edward IV. cap. iv. 44 prohibiting the importation # of woollen caps, woollen cloths, 

44 laces, corfes, ribbands, fringes of filk and of thread, laces of thread, fiik twined, filk in 
44 any wife embroidered, laces of gold y and of filk and gold, faddles, ftirrups, or any harnefs 
44 pertaining to faddles, fpurs, boffes for bridles, andirons, gridirons, locks, hammers, pin- 
44 fons, fire tongs, dripping pans, dice, tennis balls, points, purfes, globes, girdles, harnefs 
44 for girdles, of iron, latten, fteel, tin, prof Alkemine; any thing wrought of any tawed 
44 leather, any tawed furs, bufeanes, fhoes, galoches, or corkes, knives, daggers, wood knives, 

44 bodkins, fhears for taylors, feiffors, rafors, cheiTmen, playing cards, combs, pattins, pack 
44 needles, painted ware, forcers, calkets, rings of copper or of latten gilt, chaffindifhes, 

44 hanging candlellicks, caffing balls, facring bells, rings for curtains, ladles, feummers, 

44 counterfeit bafons, ewers, hats, brufhef, wool cards, black iron thread, commonly called * 
44 and named white wire ; upon forfeiture of the fame ; moiety to the King, moiety to the in- 
44 former. Irifh manufactures are however excepted, and alfo fuch as fhould be taken at fea, 

44 or by wreck. Magiftrates of cities and towns are hereby authorized to fearch for defective 
44 and unlawful wares, which fhall be forfeited. Excepting, however, the liberty of the Dean 
44 of the free chapel of St. Martin’s LeGrand in London, and its precinft.” The above cata- 
logue of merchandize may give an idea 6f the manufactures which were, at that time, brought 
to any perfection in England. 

In vol. xi, p. 498, of the Feeders, King Edward IV. made the following grant or charter to 
' the Germsm. merchants of the Steelyard in London, viz. 

44 Calling to our remembrance the ancient alliance and friendlhip between the kingdoms, 

44 lands, and cities of Germany and England, which have been of late years, through various 
44 means, not a little impaired and violated; that peace and friendlhip may be renewed between 
' 44 both nations, we do hereby grant — to the merchants of the kingdom” (regni) 44 of Ger- 

44 many, who have an houfe in the city of London, commonly called the Guildhall of the 
44 Germans, That, from Chriftmas laft, they fhall, for two years and an haSJf, enjoy alba nd 
44 fingular the privileges, liberties, and free cuftoms which they enjoyed by charters from the 
4 * Kings our predeceffors ; and all thofe, without any impediment from us, or ouc* offices’ and 
44 minifters whatever. And they fhall be abfoiutely free from all manner of fubfidies granted, 
44 or to be granted, to us and our heirs, as well on account'of their perfons^ as of their goods 
44 and merchandize to be brought ink), or exported out of England by any of them, during 
. 44 the faid term. Saving,” fays the King, 44 to us and our heirs our ancient prizes,” antiquh 
72oftrls prifis, 44 rights and cuftoms whatfoever.” I 

We have an Englifh record in the Foedera, vol. xi. p. 504, which' gives us the falary or: 
wages of the following ambafiadors from King Edward IV. going to St. Omers, for forty days, 
to treat with the Minifters of the Duke of Burgundy, viz. : 




l. 

J*. 

d. 

To the Bilhop of Exeter, Lord Chancellor, 

- 

200 

O 

O • 

To the Earl of Eflex, - 

- 

133 

6 

8 

To the Lord Wenlock, - 

• 

80 

0 

0’ : 

T 0 each of four Doftors of Law, therein named. 

- 

40 

0 

0 

To Sir Walter Blount, 

3 r 2 

** 

40 

0 

a 

0 

To 
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1463 <c To have of our yifte, (L e. gift,) by way of reward for the caufe aforefaid/’ as this record 
exprefles It. 

At this congrefs, which probably ended within the faid forty days, a continuation of the 
truce, as it was ufually called, or an intercourfe of commerce between England and the Ne- 
therlands, was concluded for one year longer, in general terms. 

A fimilar truce, or abftinence of war, as it is therein termed, and free commerce, was the 
fame year, 1463, concluded between England and France, for one year, ibid. p. 50S. 

The fame year likewife, King Edward IV. confirmed the privileges of the Merchants-ad- 
venturers company trading to the Netherlands, though ftill retaining the old name of St* 
Thomas Becket. 

The Eafterling German merchants of the Steelyard in London, were at all times great im- 
porters of corn, as well as of cordage, linen cloth, hemp, flax, pitch, tar, mails, pipe -ftaves, 
fteel and iron, wax, wainfeot, &c. but more efpecially of the firft. And it having often hap- 
pened that they imported great quantities of ‘torn when that of England was at a low price, 
the farmers and landed intereft fuffered not a little from fuch a circumfian^e^ and therefore 
made heavy complaints againfl it; which produced an Aft of Parliament, cap. ii. in the third 
year of King Edward IV. 1463, “ That when the quarter of wheat did not exceed the price 
“ of fix {hillings and eightpence, rye four {hillings, and barley three fhilimgs, no perfon 
46 fhould import any of the faid three kinds of grain, upon forfeiture thereof.” But the rates 
of corn becoming much higher in fucceeding times, this aft was repealed in the twenty-firft of 
King James I. 

1464 We find in the eleventh volume, p A 531, of the Fccdera, a truce concluded for one year be- 
tween King Edward IV. of England, and Francis Duke of Bretagne. Mefi of thofe fhort 
truces are couched in fuch vague and general terms, as can give little or no infight into com- 
mercial hiftory, either with the Netherlander, the Hans-towns, Denmark, Scotland, France, 
Caftile, or Portugal; becaufe they refer or relate to fome former treaty of peace and commerce, 
not always named, of which fuch truces were nothing more than the continuation. 

There had been feveral good laws made in England fince King Edward the Third’s reign, 
for the advancement of the woollen manufafture, which was by this time brought to great 
perfection, as we have already obferved ; yet it now alfo began to be abufed and corrupted by 
tdefigning men. This therefore produced an aft of Parliament of the fourth of King Edward 
IV. cap. L fetting forth, 64 That whereas the workmanfhip of cloths and other woollen goods 
u was become lo be of fuch fraud and deceit, as to be had in fmall reputation in* other coun- 
** tries, to the great fhame of this land ; and that* by reafon thereof, great quantities of fo- 
“ reign cloths are imported and fold here at high and exceffive prices :■ — for remedy thereof, It 
u was now enafted, that broad doth, fully watered, fhould be twenty-four yards and one 
u inch in length, and two yards, or at leaft, feven quarters in breadth, within the lifts,” and 
a proportionable . regulation was made in half-cloths, kerfies, ftreats, &c,— - 4C And that no 
cloth of any region but Wales and Ireland, fhall be imported, excepting cloth taken at fea.” 

. Other regulations were alfo made by the fame ftatute, with regard to wool, and to barding, 
fpinning, weaving, Ihearing, fulling, burling, and dying ; as alfo to the meafuring and feal- 
ing of cloth by the aulneger. 

By this aft alfo we find, that the mafter clothiers had already got into the way of forcing 
the people they employed to take goods, as pins, girdles, and other unprofitable wares, (as 
this aft exprefles it) inftead of money for their wages, at fuch rates as they pleafed to Impofe 
^ on 
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1464 on them ; as in our days they have obliged them to take eatables in the fame manner, which 
has been much complained of. — It was now therefore further ena&ed, 44 That the clothiers 
44 fhall pay ready money to their work people, and Ihall deliver wools at the due weight thereof* 

44 under forfeiture, &cc.” • 

By another law in England in this fame year, cap. v. 44 The prohibition of all Netherland 
44 wares is further continued, until the Duke of Burgundy Ihall revoke a proclamation made 
by him for the banifhinent of Engliih cloths out of his dominions.” 

Thus temporary reafons of ftate frequently brought on fuch mutual prohibitions between 
thofe countries, but they were generally of a very Ihort duration; an open and uninterrupted 
commerce being both their interefts, as we have already and frequently obferved. Hall’s 
Chronicle remarks, 44 That the Englifh, by the way of Calais, having made inroads into the 
44 Duke of Burgundy’s adjacent provinces, the Engliih merchandize in the Netherlands were 
44 thereupon attached ; — which fore grieved the merchants, and much hindred their voyages. 
44 Befide this, the merchants of the ftaple a? Calais Wrote to the King, and to the Earl of War* 
* 4 wick, that if their wools at Calais were not fold and uttered as was wont to be,” — the great* 
eft part whereof was bought; by the Duke of Burgur Vs fubjefis and vaflals for ready money, 

• — 44 the foldiers of the garrifon ihould lack their wages, .the King fhould not be paid his cuf- 
44 toms, and the merchants, in conclufion, fhould ftand in adventure both of lofs of ftock 
44 and credit,” &c. 

Under this fame year 1464, there is an incident, mentioned by all our hiftorians, which, in 
a commercial fenfe, may be termed a very remarkable one, viz. That in a league then entered 
into between 'King Edward IV. of England, and^Henry IV. King of Caftile and Leon, the 
former granted liberty to the Monarch of Spain to tranfport certain livefhcep from the Cotf- 
wold Hills of Glocefterfhire;*T rafted fays, a fcore of ewes and five rains ; which it feems fa 
greatly increafed in Spain, that from thence proceeded the fine Spamfh wool, fo necefliry for 
•the manufafture of our fuperfine Englifh cloth. Neverthelefs, the whole ftory is perhaps lia- 
ble to fome exception ; as if, for inftmce, there were no<ftheep in Spain which produced fine 
wool before thofe of Cotfwold were fent thither. Yet we dare not pofitively rejeft what is fa 
generally related by all our hiftorians ; fince poffibly it might happen, that the.feeding on the 
fine herbs of Spain’s warmer climate, and the fheep breathing a purer air, might produce fuch 
an alteration on their wool, provided the fa£t be certain as to the fending of fuch livefflieep 
thither. 

2465. We have a remarkable inftance of the difference in the expence of living ev£n fo late as the 
year 1465, from that of our own tmies, in the eleventh volume, p. 450, of the Foedera. 
44 King Edward IV. grants to the Lady Margaret his fifter, (afterwards Duchefs of Burgundy) 
44 an annual allowance of four hundred marks, for her cloaths and the other necefTaries of her 
44 body, fuitable to the dignity of our kingdom, ourfclf, and her, and for wages and other 
44 expences of the fervants attending her. Which annual allowance fhe fhall enjoy, until we 
44 can provide for her properly by a fuitable marriage.” It is true, that this fum was about, or 
very near double the value of our money, or eight hundred marks, and that living being then 
about two and one-half times as cheap as in our days, it was equal to two thoufand marks in 
the prefent time ; — after all, it is a ftriking proof of the chcapnefs of living in' thofe days 
compared to modern times. 

Cofmo de Medicis, of Florence, who died this year 1465, had warehoufes in many of the 
principal cities of the world, and met with fuch peculiar good fortune, (fays Keyllar, in his 

. Travels, 
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1465 Travels, in the year 1729) that in a courfe of fifty-four years, he met with no confide rabic 
Ioffes from the failure of other merchants. 

In the fame eleventh volume, p. 551 to 556, of theFoedera, we have the conclufion of a new 
league of friendfhip and commerce between King Edward IV. of England, and Chriftiern, or 
as feme write it, Chriftian L King of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden; which was to laft 
during the joint lives of both Kings, and two years after the deceafe of either of them ; and 
like wife until its revocation he exprefsly declared by one of the fucceeding kings. 

By this treaty it was ftipulated, “ That the fhips and merchants of both contrafting parties 
** might freely refort and trade to each others ports, t Iceland alone excepted ; to which ifland 
u no Englifhmen were to refort without a fpecial licence from the King of Denmark, under 
“ forfeiture of life and goods. Neither fhould the Englifh re fort to Halgaland or Finmark, 
“ unlcfs driven thither by florin ; and even in fuch cafe they are not by any means to trade 
“ there. Laflly, the merchants of both contracting parties fhall enjoy all their ancient rights, 
“ immunities, 8cc. in each re fpe Clive country. 3 ’ 

This exclufion of the Englifh from the coafls of Iceland and Finmark, toAV r hich they could 
only refort on account of the fifhery (thofe inhofpitable lands affording no other materials for 
- commerce, excepting, perhaps, fome brimflone from Iceland, if that commodity was fo early 
known there) took place in order that Denmark fhould have the foie enjoyment of the fine 
cod fifhing there, and the making and vending of flockfifli, which fo much abounded on thofe 
fhores. And although the crown of Denmark had, indubitably, the fame, or as good a right, 
to exclude other nations from fifhing in thofe parts, as our Kings of England and Great Bri- 
tain had to exclude foreign nations fr9.n1 fifhing on the Britifh fhores ; yet, in modem times, 
inch exclufions have grown entirely into difufe, as being deemed odious 2nd arbitrary ; the 
fea being' deemed a fluctuating element, and ought therefore to be free for all civilized nations 
to navigate, and even to fifh on the coafls of other nations with whom they are in amity, 
without obftruCtion. ! 

In the year 1465, a pound of gold coined in the Tower of London, was to make twenty 
pounds fixteen lhillings and eight pence ; and the pound of filver, old fieri mg, was coined 
into, ormade by tale, thirty-feven lhillings and fix pence. Yet fo unftable were they, in 
thofe times, in money matters, that the very next year a pound of gold of the old flandard, 
\ras to be coined into twenty-two pounds ten lhillings by tale, although filver remained as 
above, at thirty-feven lhillings and fix pence per pound troy. And in the coinages of the 
eighth, eleventh, fixteenth, and twenty-fecond years of King Edward IV. both for gold and 
filver, the flandard was the fame. It was ia this tffign that the difference between the flandard 
of Englifh and Irifh money firft began. King Richard the Third’s coinage, both of gold and 
filver, was exaftly of the fame value and denomination with that of the fifth year of King 
Edward TV. above fpecified. 

1466 In the fame eleventh volume, p. 466, of the Foedera, we have the allowances to a judge of 

the Kihg’s Bench, named Thomas Littleton : * 

£- a* 

“ In order” fays King Edward IV. “ for the faid Judge’s fupporting 
“ himfelf decently, and for his bearing the expence of his office, one hundred * 
u and ten marks are granted him yearly, being - * 73 6 8 

. ‘ ' * “ To 
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1466 “ To receive the fame of the Clerk of the Hanaper, or elfe of the Cufto- 

44 mers of the ports of London, Briftol, and Hull. And alf© for his gown, 

Ci lined with far, annually at Chriftmas, - 

44 And for another robe and lining at Whitfuntide 


4B7 

/. f. d. 

73 6 8 


5 6 *i*. 

366 


^ Total annual allowance, 82 o 

And money being Hill about twice the quantity of ours, this allowance was one hundred and 
fixty-four pounds and two pence halfpenny of our modern coin. Now wheat, by Sir Robert 
Cotton’s Records, under the year 1464, being at fix fhiilings and eight pence the quarter, of eight 
bufhels, and that price being then judged moderate, or a medium between the extremes of ve- 
*ry cheap and very dear — was upwards of five times as cheap by the coins ofthofe times, or two 
one-half times as*cheap by our coins, as in «bur days, fo that we may fairly prefume that this 
Judge’s fakry and allowances, amounting to eighty-two pounds and one penny farthing, were 
then equal to about four hundred and ten pounds in our days ; u <?. weight for weight of mo- 
ney or bullion, living was then between two and three times as cheap as in our days. 

This record does not call this grant an additional one to any former efiabiifhed falary, 
yet, it is not improbable but it may have, been fo. 

In Scotland, about this time, the people feera to have been very gay in their apparel (owing 
in all probability, to their being in fo much intimacy and alliance with France) which occa- 
fioned feveral fumptuary laws for refraining fuch excefles ; fome of which have been already 
obferved. By an ad of the fixth Parliament of fving James III. in the year 1466, 44 The 

44 Sheriff! of Counties were -dirked to make enquiry concerning fuch as wore cloth of gold 

45 orfilver, velvet, or filks, contrary to ads of Parliament.” Five years after, in 1471, it 
was enafted, 44 That confidering the poverty of the realm, and the great expencc and coft 
44 made on the importation of filk into the realm, no man hereafter lhali wear filk in 
64 doublet, gowui, nor cloak, excepting Knights, Minftrels, and Heralds, unlefs he fpend 
44 an hundred pounds worth of land rent. Nor that their wives wear filk in, linings, but 
44 only on the collars and fleeves.” 

In the fame year wedind the following title of a Scotifh ad of Parliament, in th& table of 
ads of King James III. not printed, viz. 44 Licence to merchants to pafs to Middleburg with 
v6 their goods.” As the ilapje for all Scotiih merchandize had been removed 'from Bruges to 
Veer, in the year 1444, fuch a licence for their trading to Middleburg was probably judged to 
be needfary at this time. 

By the title of another Scotifli law of this fame year, not printed, yiz. f 44 Of fifhing and; 
44 making of herring in the Well Sea,” it is evident that the Scots were engaged in that fifhery. 
But whether by the word, making, be meant red herrings, or only the ufual gilling or pickling 
of herrings in general, we cannot readily determine. 

Copper money was firft: direded to be coined in Scotland by law, viz. “'Four pieces to each 
44 penny, for the eafe of the King’s lieges, and for alras-deeds to be done to poor folks are 
the words of the ninth ad of King James the Third’s firft Parliament. By the fame' law it 
was alfo cnaded, that the new Englifh groat of King Edward IV. which, in 1450, had been 
railed to eight pence, was now to pafs in Scotland for ten pence. So that the propor- 
tion of Englifh to Scotiih money of the fame denomination, was now as two and an half to 
' one. 


• In 
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1466 In King James the Third’s fecond Parliament of the fame year 1466, two ill-judged laws 
were made, viz. Firft, “ 1 hat none fhould carry on traffic with merchandize out of the 
<e realm, but freemen of burghs, and their factors and fervants.” The other, 46 That no 
<c man of craft,” (that is,*of handicraft) 66 {hall praCtife merchandize till he renounce his 
“ craft.” The firft of thefe two they probably might copy from England ; but the latter fa- 
vours more of France. 

In p. 569, vol. xi. of the Fosdera, we meet, under the fame year, with a treaty of allia j^cc 
between King Edward IV. of England, and King Henry IV. of Caftile or Spain ; prooably, 
more for fecuring the perfonal rights and fafety of thofe Kings, (and particularly of King Ed- 
ward againft his rival King Henry VI. 'ftiil alive) than for commercial interefts, although, 
therein, the mutual freedom of commerce is ftipulated in general terms. 

This alfo feems, in fome meafure, to have been the principal aim of many of the treaties 
made with foreign ftates, during the fierce contention between the two lioufcs of York: and 
Lancafter. * 

We may here alfo remark, that the frequent truces renewed between England and the Duke 
of Burgundy as fovereign of the Netherlands, as alfo, in this and fome former years, between 
England and Bretagne, were only the confequences of the general truces renewed from year 
to year between England and France. 

King Edward IV. of England, calling in quefticn the validity of the powers of the ancient 
charter of German merchants of the Steelyard in London, they made him a prefent of a large 
fum of money for the renewal of that charter. The King alfo renewed, at this time, the 
charter of the Society of Engliffi Merchants trading to the Netherlands, by the name they had 
long polFefled, of the Society of St. Thomas Becket, though they were afterwards called the 
Merchant- Ad venturers of England; Probably this Prince was in an unufuai want of money 
at this time, and fuch renewals were thought neceffary on thofe occafions. 

In this year, (fays Werdenhagen, the Hanfeatic hiftorian, vol. iL part vi, p. 10) the Hans 
confederacy fuftained a fharp war againft the powerful Dukes of Brunfwick and Lunenburg, 
whom the following year they obliged to conclude a peace on honourable conditions. 

1467 The Netherland provinces, and more efpecially Flanders and Brabant, were at this time In 
their meridian glory, when in the year 1467, their Prince Philip, ftiled the Good, Duke of 

** Burgundy, died, and was fucceeded by his fon Charles the Bold, who, in the fame year, or 
the beginning of next, married Margaret filler to King Edward IV. of England. Sir Wil- 
liam Temple "obferves, “ That by the great extent of a populous country, and the mighty 
u growth of trade in Bruges, Ghent, and Antwerp, both the faid Dukes, father and fon, 
“ found themfeives a match for France, then much weakened, as well by the late wars of 
** England, as by the faftions of their princes.” Charles the Bold added to the great domi- 
nions which his father left him, the dukedom of Guddres and the county of Zutphen, which 
he purchafed of Arnold d’Egmont In the year 1473. The Netherlands at this time profpered 
extremely in their vaft manufactures of both linen and woollen. For although, by the in- 
creafe of the Englifh woollen manufacture, they had loft their former importation of cloth In- 
to England, yet they had extended it greatly into other parts of Europe, as they did 'alfo their 
linen manufacture. So that had it not been for the Duke Charles’s rafh wars with France and 
the Switzers, and the heavy taxes laid by him, for thofe ends, on the provinces, which taxes 
were increafed by his fucceffors,- that country might long have remained the moft opulent of 
any in Chriftendom. 
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1467 By an Englifhaft of Parliament of this fame year, cap. i. the worited manufactures of Nor- 
wich and the county of Norfolk are further regulated; by directing and impowering their 
Wardens to fee carefully to the making of good merchantable worfteds, with refpeft to their 
lengths, breadth, and fubftance, both in thofe places, and alia in Suffolk and Cambridgefhire. 
“ Which worfted goods,” fays this aft,' 44 were formerly much efteemed and defircd in parts 
44 beyond fea though of late, it appears that they were deceitfully made; and had thereby 
loft their ancient reputation, 

x Many other laws have been enafted in fucceeding times for regulating the manufactures of 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lynn, and other parts of Norfolk, and alfo of Suffolk, &c. with re- 
fpeft to their worfteds, ftamins, fuftians, <kc. the particularifing of which would be tirefomc 
to the generality ^of readers. 

As the alliance between Scotland and France was very ancient, it occasioned alfo a regular 
* commercial correfpondence between thofe two nations in very remote times ; of which we find, 
in their hiftories" many inftances. • 

In the third Parliament of King James III. in the year 1467, it was enafted, “ That it 
44 fhould be lawful for all Scotifh merchants to navigate and trade to Rochelle, Bourdcaax, 
44 and other parts of France with their merchandize, as they anciently did.” 

In the fame Parliament it was a matter of complaint, 44 That the nation received great pre- 
46 judicc by their monies having a lower courfc than that of other realms, and were therefore 
44 carried out of the nation. Wherefore they now enafted, how high, or at what rate, certain 
44 French, Flanders, and Englifh gold coins fhould be current in Scotland. In particular, 
44 the old Englilh groat was now to pafs for fixteen pence, and the old Edward’s groat for 
44 twelve pence, and the Englifh penny for three {fence,”—' which was foon afterwards raifed 
to four {fence. Thefe augmentations of the nominal value of coins, did, without doubt, oc- 
cafion much confufion in coramefte, as we may remember it to have been the cafe in France 
in the reign of Louis XIV. and during the minority of Louis XV. 

Thus the Scots continued more and more to enhance or raife the nominal value of their own 
and other nations coins, though they continued ' the fame denominations of fiiver, pence, 
and groats which the coin of England had ; although the latter bore at this time a quadruple 
proportion in value to thofe of Scotland. 

The eleventh volume, p. 591, &c. of the Foedcra, acquaints us., that there was concluded, 
at Bruffels, a new intercourfe or treaty of friendfhip, commerce, and fifhery, between fcing 
Edward IV. of England, and the Duchefs Dowager of Burgundy, in the name of her fon 
Duke Charles the Bold, to continue for thirty years. The fubftance of the commercial part 
of it runs thus, viz. 

I. 44 A free intercourfe of fhips and merchandize on both fides,” — excepting artillery, can- 
non, gunpowder, and other implements of war. 

II. 44 In cafe of a dearth of provifions, either of the contrafting parties may prohibit their 
* 44 exportation.” 

III. All the fifhers, as well of England, Ireland, and Calais, on one fide, as of Brabant, 
u Flanders, and other countries of the Duke of Burgundy, on the other fide, may freely fifh 
44 on the feas without obftruftion on either fide ; and without needing or requiring any 11- 
“ cence, leave, or fafe conduft : and if they fhall happen by ftorm, or other neceffity, to be 
Hi . driven into the ports of the other party, they fhall be civilly and kindly entertained; they 
44 paying the cuftomary tolls and duties.” 

Vox.. L 3 CL IV. Neither 
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2467- IV. Neither (hall any enemy hi the ports of either contrafting party, be fuffered to hurt or 
u to do any mi fchief to the merchants, mariners, pilgrims, &c. of the other party. 5 ’ 

V. 44 Nor fhall pirates nor any other enemies be permitted to fell the merchandize they 
u take at fea from either of the contrasting parties, in the ports of the other party.” 

VK 46 The merchants, mariners, &c. of neither party lhall bring in or colour” (the co- 
louring the goods of others, is, in our law books and afts of Parliament, always to be under- 

- flood to mean their being imported and entered as if they were their own} 44 the goods of^zri 
u enemy of the. party into whofe ports fuch goods or merchandize may be attempted- to be 
44 brought.”- 

VII. 44 Ships laden • with merchandise of either party, wrecked on the coafts of the 
u • other party, if there remain alive therein either man, woman, or child, dog, cat, or cock, the 
a goods therein fhall be fecured for the benefit of the owners, reafonable falvage being allowed.” 

In all probability the Englifh woollen manufacture had long before this time fpread^into 
Devonfhirc, although we do not meet with any aft of Parliament exprefsly mentioning it there 
till this year ; when by an aft of the feventh of King Edward IV. cap. ii. r the hundreds of 
Liflon, Taviftock, and Rowburgh in that county, reprefen t 44 That they have, from time 
44 immemorial, conftantly mixed flocks with their wool in the making of cloth ; and that 
44 without this indulgence they mu ft be undone, becaufe their wool is fo grofs and ftubborn, 
44 that cloth cannot be made thereof without mixing it with flocks ; wherefore they of the faid 
44 three hundreds are permitted fo to do, notwithftanding an aft of the fourth year of this 
u King,, prohibiting fuch praftice.” 

In this fame year, to prevent a bad praftice, which was at that time, as it appears, in pretty 
general ufe,. an aft of Parliament exprefsly prohibits the exportation of woollen yarn from 
England to foreign parts ; as alfo of woollen cloth, before it be fulled and compleatly wrought 
in England. 

1468 So i name nfe was the commerce of the famous city of Bruges in Flanders at this time, ac- 
cording to the anonymous author of the Annales Flandriae, that in the year 1468, there were 
feen by many perfons no fewer than one hundred and' fifty merchant fhips arriving, altogether 
or at once, at the port of- Sluys,- which was then the haven of Bruges. 

The public is obliged to Sir Robert Cotton’s Abridgment of the Records in the Tower of 
, ^London, for m£ny excellent materials for the Hiftory of England in particular, as well as 
for Commercial Hiftory, in matters and at times wherein not only our other hiftorians, but 
alfo our ppnted ftatute books are filent. 

In that Abridgment, p.615, he acquaints us, “ That in the eighth year of King Edward 
a IV. the Houfe of Commons, out of the grants of the faid year to the King, allotted twelve 
44 thoufand pounds to bededufted thereof to the relief of the moft poor towns.” We wifh, 
however* that our great Antiquary had, or could have, given^ us a more circumfiantial ac- 
count of this matter ; fuch as, to what towns that relief was bellowed, and for what particu- 
lar decay of trade,, &c. fince that bounty is not to be found in the ftatute book. 

In this year, a marriage was concluded between King James III. of Scotland, and Marga- 

- ret, daughter of Chriftiern, or Chriftian L . King of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 4 ; 

. ** whereby,” according to Dr. Wallace’s Account of the Iftes of Orkney, printed in the year: 
1700, 44 King Chriftiern agreed, that the iftes of Orkney and Shetland fhculd remain in the 
44 poffeffion of King ’James and hk fucceffors, Kings of Scotland, a$* that Princefs-s dowry, 
IS until either King Chriftiern or his fucceffors fhould pay to King James or his ftxcceflors, 

, 'fe » 
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1468 u fifty thonfand florins of the Rhine. In the year following, King Chriftiem being inform- 
ed of his daughter’s being delivered of a prince at" Edinburgh,” (who was afterwards King 
James IV.) <fi for joy thereof, he .renounced for ever to the crown of Scotland, all right or 
claim to the faid ifles.” Dr. Wallace adds, “ That Kiricwall, the capital town of the 
4t Orkneys, which had been ereCted into a royal burgh in the time of the Norwegians, was, 

“ in the year i486, confirmed by charter in its ancient privileges, with additions.” We 
have fee 11 elfe where, that even fo far back as the ninth century, Scotland got poffeifion of tltofe 
Ifles, which were again given up to Norway in tire year 1099 : that they were reftored to Scot- 
land in 1263, and have ever fince remained in the pofieflion of that crown. The learned 
Scotifh Antiquary, Skene, has, under the year 1093, given a fo me what different account of 
the pretenfions to, and pofieflion of thofe ifles, which had otcafioned much and long conten- 
tion between thofe two monarchies. So that although Scotland had fo long poffeffed them, vet 
* as the Banifli crown kept up its old pretenfions to them, it was well worth the dowry above- 
named, for the crown of Scotland to have thfc formal renunciation of them for ever made bv 
King Chriftiem, This was an happy tranfaftion for Great Britain, as feveral authors ac- 
quaint us, that, before that times, the Danes and Norwegians refilled to permit either Erw- 
lifh, Scots, or Irifh, to filh on the coafts of thofe ifles, without an annual perrniilion from, 
and yearly tribute paid, to the Norwegians, and that for this end, they were obliged to repair 
annually to Bergen in Norway. The Kings of Norway were aifo anciently poffeffed of the 
weftern ifles oppofite the great Atlantic ocean, and of thofe aifo oppofit-e to Ireland ; but thofe 
had been long before regained by Scotland : fo that there are few or no vefliges of the Norwe- 
gian language to be found in 'them : but they generally or moftly fpeak the Irifh. tongue. 
Whereas, iiyfome of the Orkney ifles, their language feems to this day, to be partly Norfe, 
that is, Norwegian, and partlyJSnglifh. The reafon for the difference of language in thefe 
two cluflers of ifles., feems to be, ?hat the Hebrides, .riibudce, or weftern ifles, from the Mali 
of Cantire to the ifles- of Lewis and Sky inclufive, were fubdued by the Scots in the early times 
when the Irifh language was more prevalent in Scotland than it has fince been, and before the 
Anglo-Saxons had brought the Saxon or Englifh tongue into Scotland ; and that thofe ifles, 
upon the expulfion of the Norwegians, were peopled from the weft and north- vvsft Highlands 
of the main land of Scotland, where the Irifh tongue is frill predominant : whereas, the nor- 
thern ifles of Shetland and Orkney, like their neighbours of the Fero* ifles, might not^nly 
very probably have been originally peopled from Norway, but aifo remained .fo long in fub- 
jeftion to the Norwegians or Danes, that their original language, the Norfe tongue, was di- 
rectly fucceeded by the Englifh tongue, % without any mixture of Irifh, as far as we can difeover. 

' In the preceding century, under the year 1365, we have, from Dr. Brady’s Treatife of 
Burghs, inftanced the poor condition of the towns of Lancafter at that time. Prom the fame 
ufeful Antiquary, we have very near a parallel inftance from two counties, near neighbours to 
our prefent great-metropolis, viz. Effexand Hertfordshire ; for both which now very populous 
fhires, there was but one fheriff in this fame year 1468; who, in making his return for the 
election of reprefentatives to ferve in Parliament for the county of Hertford, fays, (et in pr&- 
diefo comitatu Hertford , &cj “ And in the aforefaid county of Hertford there is not any city 
“ nor any burgh, from whence any citizens or burgeffes may be chofen.— « Nor is there any 
“ city, nor more burghs in the faid county of Efiex, from whence any citizens or more bur- 
** geffes may be chofen but thofe for Colchefter and Maldon.” - It appears, therefore, that no 
one town in Hertfordfliire, and but thofe two in Effex, could fupport the • expence Pf fending 
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1468 representatives, nor were any fuch fit to be fent who lived in their burghs. For, in thofe 
days, all the King’s demefne burghs in each county,— *. e. fuch as paid a fee-farm rent to the 
crown, and were able to pay the daily wages of representatives — were Summoned to fend mem- 
bers to Parliament. 

1 Dr. Brady, who Seems to have carefully perufed and underftood the old Englifh writs and 
charters, has clearly made it appear, that, down to this time, there was no particular precept 
direfted to the Sheriff for him to order this or that particular burgh to cleft, or to omit ifre 
eleftion, of representatives to Parliament, that being, in thofe days, left entirely to his dTfcre- 
tion: for although before this time there were fiatutes in general enjoining all cities and 
burghs, as well as counties, of the King’s demefne, i. e. free burghs, to fend up representa- 
tives to Parliament, yet the claufe in the writs was always general, viz. De qualibet civitati 
duos ewes, et de quolibet bur go duos burgenfes: i. e. “ Two citizens for every city, and two 
“ burgeffes for every burgh.” Yet it was left to the Sheriff’s judgment to Summon fuch 3nly 
as could afford it, and to omit fuch as were poor and mean ; and that, when in his return, he 
ufually faid, “ Non funt aliqui, vcl plures civitates , vel burgi, &c.” that is* “ There are 
“ none, or no other cities or burghs in my county, &c.” the meaning always was, none 
able to fend representatives. For in the charters of ancient burghs, there is no claufe oblig- 
ing them to fend representatives to Parliament. Laftly, Dr. Brady obferves, “ That the 
“ burghs, during the time of all the kings reigns, from Henry III. to Edward IY. that is, 
“ for the fpace of two hundred and fifty years, never complained of the Sheriffs for not re- 
“ turning them burghs, or for not fending precepts to them, or taking away their birthrights ; 
“ nor did they clamour againft hard ufage or injuftice. Neither did the- King, Lords, nor 
“ Commons in Parliament, ever blame, complain of, or queftion the Sheriffs for fending or 
“ not fending precepts to this or that burgh, or to all or any of them, and making returns 
“ accordingly. Neither was it then accounted an 'advantage, honour, or privilege, to be 
“ bound to fend burgeffes to Parliament; but rather, on the contrary, it was reputed a bur- 
“ den and a grievance for poor and fmall burghs to fend them; as in the cafe of Torrington 
“ ' m Devonfhire, in the year 1369,” eifewhere exhibited. . So great is the alteration in this 
refpeft in our days, partly occafioned by the increafe of commerce and manufaftures in 
England, which has fo much enriched the ancient cities and burghs, and alfo raifed fo many 
’ - poon-places to cbnliderable burghs ; and partly alfo by the honours, privileges and emolu 
ments to be obtained by modern reprefentatives ; fo that, that not only the daily pay of four 
Ihillings to members of Parliament for cities and burghs, has long fince fallen into difufe but 
moreover, much expence as generally incurred by^candidates for their obtaining fuch elections 
Though God alone knows whether this grofs abufe may not, fome time or other, prove the 
means of overturning the happieft conftitution upon earth, r 


We fee m vol- ix. p. 618, See. of the Feeder,, foch another treaty, for thirty year,, and 
the articles of it nearly die fame, as that with the Netherlands in die preceding year, formed 
Ween King Edward IV. and Franca Dnke of Bretagne, both for mutual commerce and 
Uhery. The merchandize therein fpecified to be traded in between England, Ireland and 
Calais, on the one part, and Bretagne on the other, are wool, woollen 'cloth, linen doth 
wines, fruits, leather, provifions, harnefs, armour, artillery, horfes, and other cattle fce-1 
But as the benehts ariting from the commerce of Bretagne are long fince loft En d nJ \ v 
tts fatal unton w.th France, any further enlargement on this treaty is fnperfiuous. Nor’ for 
the fame reafon, need we enlarge on the new treaty of alliance, made this year, between thofe 

two- 
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2468 two Princes ; by which Edward ftipulates to fnpply Francis with three thoufand archers againft 
Louis XL of France, who was then attempting the conqueft of Bretagne. King Edward aifo 

, ftipulated to tranfport a powerful army himfelf, for the invafion of France, and the regaining 
the provinces thereof, loft by Henry VI. — which, however, *was never effected. 

In this fame year, Mezerai obferves, that Louis XI. of France, caufed an account to be 
taken of all men, as well ecclefiaftics as laity, in the city of Paris, fit to bear arms, viz. from 
the age of fixteen to fixty ; and they amounted to eighty-four thoufand perfons ; which num- 
ber multiplied by three, will give the whole number of fouls to be two hundred and fifty-two 
thoufand : or by four," to three hundred and thirty-fix thoufand, which is, poffibly, the more 
accurate mode of calculation, efpeciaiiy in Proteftant cities fince the reformation ; whereas, in 
fuch a city as Paris at that time, there were probably fome thoufands of male ecclefiaftics who 
had no families. 

• And in this fame year, ibid. p. 631, Edward renewed and concluded a defenfive alliance 
with John, King 1 of Arragon, by which the parties bound themfelves to aid each other againft all 
their enemies. 

In the fame year, ibid. p. 637, King Edward IV. licenfes one Richard Carter to praftife 
Alchymy , with all kinds of metals and minerals. It is probable that this might be like fome. 
former projefts for finding the philofopher’s ftone. 

Upon occafion, or in confideration, of the laft-named treaty with Arragon, King' Edward 
IV. is faid by our hiftorians to have fent to King John of Arragon a prefent of fome live 
Englifh ewes and rams ; which, they add, fo greatly multiplied in Spain, as to have proved 
very detrimental to the woollen trade of England, Yet, as Mr. TindalYNote on this para- 
graph in R^pin very juftly remarks, it is by no nfeans to be inferred from thence, that there 
were nerfheep in Spain before ; fince, on the contrary, there is a patent of King Henry II. of 
England* in the thirty- firft year *bf his reign, to the weavers of London, importing, 44 That 
44 if any cloth were found to be made of Spanifh wool mixed , with Englifh wool, the Mayor 
44 of London fhould fee it burnt*,” for which Mr. Tincial quotes Stowe, p.419,. And this 
quotation alfo fhews, what we have elfewhere already proved in this work, that there was a 
woollen manufafture in England long before King Edward the Third’s great improvements 
made therein. See the article, under the year 1464, relating to the point of live*fheep fent in- 
to Spain. ^ 

2469 To fo great a height was the Netherlands arrived in point of maritime power and riches, 
by means of their vaft commerce and manufa&ures, that the Duke of Burgundy’s fleet was at 
this time the greateft in all Europe. Philip de Comtnines, book iii. ch. v. fays, 44 His navy 
“ was fo mighty and ftrong, that no man durft ftir in thefe narrow feas for fear of it, making 
44 war upon the King of France’s fubje&s, and threatening them every where. His navy be- 
ifi ing ftronger than that of France and the Earl of Warwick’s Joined together. For he” (the 
Duke of Burgundy) 44 had taken at Sluys, many great fhips of Spain, Portugal, and Genoa, 
44 and divers hulks of Germany.” 

Notwitliftanding all the prohibitions of the court of Denmark againft the Englifh merchants 
. referring to Iceland for the flfhery, yet we find them there in the years 1468 and 1469, ac- 
cording to the* Chronica Sclavica, and to Meurfius’s Hiftoria Danica; in which iaft named 
year they are faid to have killed the Governor of Iceland, for extorting very extravagant tolls 
from them. For which deed, King Chriftiern of Denmark was fo highly enraged, that he 
feized on four Englifh fhips in the Baltic with their cargoes. Whereupon* % they, great 
* • , ' mif- 
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1469 mifchief enfued to the Hanfeatic merchants in England, who were imprifoned and their effedts 
• confifcated, the Englifh alleging, that the Danilh King made that feizure by their mitiga- 
tion, although the Hanfeatics fpared no pains to convince the Englifh that they bad no con- 
cern whatever in it. It Is hard to determine, at this diftance of time, whether the Hans- 
towns, obferving, with indignation, Englifh fhips now frequenting the Baltic, wherein they 
had fo long reigned foie lords, might not, fecretly, incite the Danes to dill refs the growing 
commerce of the Englifh in that lea ? Or, whether, on the contrary, it might not be ma Ike 
In the Englifh people againfl the Hanfeatics or Steelyard merchants ? One thing, however, 
feems very evident, that there were no Danes nor Danifh effects then in England. 

It is more than probable that this difpute occafioned, or produced a new truce and commer- 
cial intercourfe to be concluded in the fame year, between King Edward IV. 44 with the Go- 
u vernors of the Countries and Cities of the German Hanfe, otherwife called the Mefne 

Hanfe ; and alfo with the Communities/* (Univerjitatibus) 44 Societies, Princes, Leeds, 
64 and Governors of certain Lands, Countries, Cities, Towns, and Territories of the King- 
u dom,” ( Regrii) 44 or Land of Germany,” without once naming the Matter- General of 
Pruflia.— Foedcra, vol. xh p. 645. 

1470 The next year the Portuguefe made themfelves matters of two fea ports in the kingdom of 
Morocco, or Fez; the one, called Arzilla, was on the Atlantic ocean, a little fouth of the 
Streiglit of Gibraltar; the other w as named Tangier, on the entrance of the Streight : on 
which expedition King Alphonfo V. employed twenty-four thoufand men, and three hundred 
and eight fail of vefTels, great and final!. 

John, Duke or Czar of • Ruffia, the fon of Baiilius the Blind, is faid to have been the firft 
of the Ruffian Princes who began to unite, by conqueft, many of their prefect provinces into 
one empire, after the Ruffians had been for a confiderable time fubjeft to the Tartars, whofe 
ifubjeftion he fhook off this year, and alfo fubdued mdil of the petty princes about him, and 
particularly the Dukes of Twer and Great Novogrod ; in ’ which laft city,* then a place of 
great riches and commerce, he is faid to have got a booty of three hundred cart loads of gold 
and filver ; a thing fcarcely to be fuppofed credible. Thus did this tyrant overthrow the vail: 
commerce of a great city then fo renowned for it ; and which, had he poffefled the forefight 
to have cherifhed, might have proved of ineftimable and perpetual benefit to him and his fm> 

- ceffors* That city ftands on a navigable river running northward into the lake Lagoda, and ' 
was commodioufly feated for conveying to the Baltic the commodities of Ruffia and Tartary, 
and even of Perfia. The Hans-towns had great dealings with Novogrod, which was one of 
their four great comptoirs. It is much decayed from its priftine grandeur, yet forae authors 
fay it has ttill one hundred and eighty churches and monafteries in it. The country about it 
abounds in flax, hemp, corn, wax, honey, and the fineft manufa&ure of Ruffia leather. Its 
latitude is fifty-eight degrees north, and is forty German miles from Narva in Livonia eaft- 
, ward. It had been till then frequented by the Hanfeatic merchants near four hundred years, 
(fays Werdenbagen) but according to Thuanus, lib. 51, only three hundred years back; as 
from the year 1172, Lubeck firfl began to bring away the above named goods and furs, &c. 
and difperfed them all over Europe. Upon its being taken and plundered, the emporium for 
the trade of the Hans-towns was removed to Revel, where it continued but fifty years ; from 
thence it was removed to Narva, as the Englifh, Dutch, and French merchants did 'at the 
fame time# But the Swedilh wars in and near Livonia proved the ruin of Narva, .and of the 
commerce which the Hans-towns carried oil in that city. 
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1470 This is the firft clear account we have of the rife of that empire, which, before this time, 
was very little known to the more civilized parts of Europe, with which it had till then no 
commerce, nor indeed fcarcely any communication. Yet, in lefs than a century more, we 
fhall fee it again explored by our gallant Englifh adventurers, in a voyage till then never at- 
tempted by any mortal ; and a regular commerce eftablifhed between England and Ruffia, 

In Mathieu’s Hiftory of King Louis XL of France, tranfiated into Englifh by Grimfton, 

♦ in the year 1614, he makes that King take a furvey of all the men of his metropolis able to 
~%ear arms, in this year 1470, when they muttered one hundred and four thoufand men, all in 
one livery, viz, red caffocks and white erodes, in the prefence of the ambaffadors of the King 
of Arragon. This is very probably an exaggerated account of Paris at fuch an early period : 
yet we mutt, at the fame time, acknowledge, that the hiftorians of moft other nations of Europe 
have, from a fimilar vanity, fallen into the fame miftakes concerning the magnitude of their re- 
m fpeftive metropolitical cities, of which we have, in our Preface, given feveral inflances. Pa- 
ris, at this time, might very probably contain about three hundred thoufand fouls ; which 
number was then faperior to that of any other city in Europe, except Conflantinople and 
Mofcow, But confidering the number of its religious profefTors of the male fex, who may 
then be fuppofed to be in it, the muttering of one hundred and four thoufand men in arms, 
may fairly make five hundred thoufand fouls in Paris ; though Giovanni Bottero, who wrote 
above one hundred years later, makes them not to exceed four hundred thoufand ; and he alia 
allows Paris to have been then the largeit city in Chriftendom, Mofcow excepted. 

“ So naked as yet ,' ” fays the great Penfionary de Witt, in his Intereftof Holland, part ih 
chap. 9. “ was England of any naval power, that^the Hans-towns having” (in the preceding 
year) “ been at war with England, they compelled King Edward IV. to make peace upon 
- terms very advantageous to^hem.” This was the peace already named, in 1469, and con- 
cluded after Edward had Jmprifoned the Steelyard merchants, and feized their effc&s, on a 
furmife that the Danes had feized on four Englifh fhips by their inftigation, as before related 
under that year. 

“ So long” continues De Witt, “ as the Englifh ufed to tranfport nothing beyond fea but 
<£ a few minerals, viz. lead and tin, and much wool carried over to Calais by affmall number 
of their own fhips, and fold only to Netlierland clothiers, it would have been fo prejudicial 
u to their King to have been without his cuftoms on wool,” (amounting alone tcT fifty ^hou- 
fand crowns per annum) “ by a war with the Netherlands, that we read not of thofe pro- 
vinces ever breaking out into a perfeff open war with England. For, although war forae- 
“ times happened between the Princei of the refpeftive countries, yet mofl of the cities con- 
u cerned in traffick and drapery, continued in amity : fo that all the wars of that rich and plen- 
“ tiful country” (England) “ broke out againft France, and confequcntly againft Scotland, 
^ or elfe againft Wales and Ireland, and fometimes againft Spain.” 

As able an author as De Witt was, we may here take the liberty to remark,, that King Ed- 
ward IV. being betrayed by ‘his own brother, the Duke of Clarence, who joined the famous 
king-maker, the Earl of Warwick, about this time - 9 for dethroning him, and reftoring Henry 
VI. (which they this year accomplifhed, though for a very fhort time) it is no wonder that he 
yielded to the Hanfcatics in fome points. We may alfo further remark, that even long before 
the time De Witt alludes to, England had exported confiderable quantities of woollen- goods 
beyond fea, as appears by feveral afts of Parliament, &c, before exhibited. 
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It appears* that, at this time, feme lands in England might he valued at near upon ten years 
purchafe. For which, in vol. xi. p. 654, of the Fcedera, we have the authority of a record, 
in the year 1470, which is a refeript of King Edward IV. to Edward Dudley, his Lieutenant 
of Ireland, declaring, 44 Tfiat whoever fhall feize on and bring to him George Duke of Cia- 
rence,” (his own brother) “ or Richard Earl of Warwick,” (who plotted the refloration 
of King Henry VI. and had retired thither, and whom he had declared to be traitors) “ fhall, 
<c for his reward, have either one hundred pounds per annum in land, or elfe one thoufancT 
“ pounds in ready money, at his option.” 

Ibid, p. 671, &c. feven Spanifh fhips, laden with iron, .wines, fruits, wool, &c. bound for 
Flanders, being taken by certain Englifh fhips, the Spanifh owners complain thereof to King 
Henry VI, who was now again placed, for a fhort time, on the throne, exhibiting, upon 
oath, the burden and value of their fhips, and the prices which the merchandize would have 
yielded in Flanders. Hereby may appear the great difparity, in thofe refpe&s, between this 
and modern times, viz. 

£■ - d. 


i. One fhip of 100. tons, valued, with her furniture, rat 
One ditto of 70 tons,, -at 

One ditto of 120 tons, at 

One ditto of 1 10 tons, at 

One ditto of 40 tons, at 

One ditto of no tons, at 


One ditto of 120 tons, 


at 


107 

.70 

no 

140 

70 

180 


10 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


Sterling* 


So that the higheft value of any one of thefe fhips was but thirty fhillings fterling per ton, 
furniture included ; the proportion of their money to our* being as one and feven -eighths is 
to one. 

2. Their, Bourdeaux wine, thofe owners fwear, would in Flanders have yielded five pounds 
per ton, .and their Roman and baftard wines four pounds per ton. 

3. Their iron, four pounds ten (hillings per ton. 

4. Xhmr Spanifh wool, they fwear, would have yielded in Flanders four pounds fterling per 
fack, weighing one quintal and three quarters. 

/*■ In the fame volume, p.678, of the Foedera, King Henry VI. grants a charter “ To the 
u German merchants of the city of Cologne, who now have, and, in times paft, amongffc 
** other merchants of Germany, had a houfe in the city of London, commonly called the 
6( .Guildhall of the Germans ; n — Domum in civitate Londonia , qu/e Guildh&lla Theuttmicorum 
vulgariter nuncupatur. 


This charter is in the very fame ftile, and on very near the fame terms, as that grant- 
ed in the year 1463, by King Edward IV. to all the merchants of the Steelyard in general. 
Probably the Cologne merchants had teftified a more particular attachment to Henry VI. than 
the other Germans of the Steelyard had done.;, which might induce that Prince to beftow all 
the Steelyard privileges on them alone for five years to come. 

Bifliop Burnet and Mr. Strype obferve, that the Steelyard merchants had fometimes 
gone beyond their charters, particularly.!!! King Edward the Fourth’s reign 2— and it was by 
dint of great prefents that they obtained a renewal of them. Always trading in a body, 
they eafily ruined Angle traders by uhderfelling them. The cities of Bruges and Hamburgh 
were then the two greateft emporiums of the weft, whofe faftors in the Steelyard ufually fet 
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1470 fuch prices as they pleafed on both their imports and exports. This fliort memoir alone is fufo 
ficient to explain this point, and to vindicate our monarchs of the next century for firft re- 
trenching, and afterwards finally fuppreffing, the mercantile college of the Steel-vard mer- 
chants. • 

We (hall clofe our account of the tumultuous year '1470, with obferving, from Sir Robert 
Cotton’s Pofthuma, p. 186 and 187, that notwithftanding the various ads of Parliament 
which obliged the Englifh merchants to carry all the flapie commodities exported to Calais 
£*gne, and at one Hated time of the year ; yet out of their fuppofed unlimited prerogative, 
King Richard II. King Henry IV. King Henry VI. and King Edward IV. frequently fold 
licences with a claufe of non objiantc of any fiatute : 44 whereby,” fays our antiquary, 44 they 
difpenfed with multitudes, to trade with what commodities, and to what places they would. 
44 Richard II. granted that fhamefnl privilege, in the twentieth year of his reign, to the mer- 
V s chants of of Ncwcaftle, for their carrying woo], &c. to any other port befide Calais, pay- 
44 ing him cuflom and fubfidy extraordinary# Henry IV. granted to divers citizens of Lon- 
* 4 don, to.expcrt a great quantity of tin for feven years, paying four hundred pounds yearly, 
44 above theTifual enftoms. Henry VI. regranted, at feverai times, to the town of Newcaftlc, 
44 the fame licence they had enjoyed in the twentieth of Richard II. above fpecificd. He alfo 
64 granted to Benoni, a Florentine merchant, to export thither fix hundred lacks of wool, with 
44 a non obftante of any fiatute to the contrary. And alfo to Laurence Barbarico, for no lefs 
44 than twelve thoufand lacks of wool, to what ports he pleafed to carry them. And although 
44 the town of Calais complained to Parliament of the frequency of thole licences, and of 
44 its decay thereby, yet it met with no relief. And King Edward TV. in the tenth year of 
44 his reign, on borrowing twelve thoufand pounds # of divers merchants, permitted them, non 
44 objlanto any law, to carry, ftaple wares to the Straits of Morocco, until they were fatisfied 
44 their laid fum.” By this term Hie Straits of Morocco was then underftood or intended to 
mean any parts within the Mediterranean fea. 

Thus did thofe Kings, for a little prefent gain, leflen the lafting benefits accruing to them- 
felves and fucceflors by the revenue of Calais, and at the fame time rendered the laws of the 
kingdom of no effeft. So precarious were the liberties of England under fuch Princes. 

In this eleventh volume, p. 683, of the Fcedera, we find that King Henry VL again re- 
placed upon the throne for a few months, concluded a five years truce an*d intercourse of qpm- 
merce with King Louis XI. of France, who favoured the Lancaftrian party. And as the re- 
public of Genoa generally favoured the fide of France, Henry thought k his«intereft in the 
fame year, ibid, p. 697, to remit to the Genoefe merchants refiding in England, the fubfidies 1 
and taxes laid on by fome late a£ts of Parliament on foreign merchants living in England, and 
alfo to eafe them of part of the fubfidies on wool, ikins, leather, tin, &c. But Henry, in this 
fame year, was a fecond time driven from the throne by King Edward IV. And amongft 
other infiances of the great riches of the Medici family at Florence, acquired by an iramenfe 
commerce, fo as to be the admiration of every foreign nation, both Philip de Commines, and 
Joannes Michael Brutus, in his Hiftoria Florentina, agree that they affifted King Edward IV. 
with money for the recovering of his crown, after lie had been driven out by the famous Earl 
of Warwick. 

In vol. xi. p. 712, of the Fcedera, we have the expence of maintaining the unfortunate 
King Henry VL a prifoner by King Edward IV. in the Tower of London, with the daily 
allowance of ten perfons waiting on him for fourteen days, being in all but four pounds five 
Vol. I. 3 & fhillings. 
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1470 {hillings, which is not quite eight '{hillings per day for the King and his ten attendants. And, 
in this fame record, that captive King’s own diet for two days, in the Tower, coil but three 
{hillings and tenpence, or one {hilling and elevenpence per day. 

In another record, in tlje fame page of the fame volume of the Fcedera, of that King, who 
was put to death in the Tower, the whole expence of the funeral was thirty-three pounds 
fix lhillings and eightpence, in which fum were included the fees of a prieft, money paid for 
■ linen cloth of Holland, fpices, fees to fuch as carried torches with the corpfe to St. Paul’s 
church in London, and thence to Chertfey in Surry ; alfo to two foldiers of Calais who 
watched the corpfe, and for barges from London to Chertfey ; in which fum was alfo included 
eight pounds twelve {hillings and threepence diftributed in charity to feveral religious orders. 

And, p. 713, in the fame year, the ordinary expence allowed to that King’s widow, Qvseen 
Margaret of Anjou, per week, was five marks, or three pounds fix {hillings and eightpence : 
and to the Duke of Exeter, a prifoner of the Lancaftrian party, for himfelf per week, fijqjhil- 
Iings and eightpence ; his chief attendant* two {hillings ; and three-other attendants, one 
{hilling and eightpence each per week ; alfo for his own three fervants, one {hilling £_nd four- 
pence each per week. Now as their money weighed feven-eighths more thafi ours, or as one 
is to one feven-eighths, the rates of provifions were frill between two and three times as cheap 
as in our days ; it is eafy therefore to judge of the plaimiefs as well as cheapnefs of living at 
that period, compared to the prefent. For one {hilling and fourpence per week, and feven- 
eighths of it, which is one {hilling and twopence, made of our money two {hillings and fix- 
pence per week ; and reckoning that living was two and a half times cheaper than ours, the 
whole amounts to fix {hillings and eightpence per week for each of thofe three fervants of that 
duke ; or not quite tenpence three-ferthings per day of our money. 

5471 In the year 1471, King Edward IV. grants certain immunities from tolls, Ac. 'to the mer- 
chants of the town of Middleburg in Flanders ; “although,” fays this King, “ it be not a 
“ member of the German Hans-Society ; for the fervices done to me by its temporal Lord, 
“ Peter Bladelyn.” — Fcedera, vol. xi. p. 729. 

And, in. the fame volume, p. 732, he, the fame year, grants privileges and immunities to 
the town of Veer, (Terveer, or Campveei-) in Zealand, in behalf of the Count de Grant Pre, 
its Lord, whofe fervices that King hereby acknowledges, viz. “ That they may freely refort 
~ ^ to tlifi ports of England and Ireland, with their {hips and merchandize for fale, and may there 
“ lade Englifh commodities homeward (the merchandize of the ftaple of Calais alone ex- 
cepted ; i._e. Wpol, leather, lead, and tin) ** they paying only threepence per pound ft er ling 
“ ad valorem , and twelvepence one very piece of cloth of twenty-eight yards long,” (a very eafy 
duty indeed) “ and for cloth dyed in grain, the fame as the Eafterlings pay. Proyided, how- 
“ ever, that King Edward’s own fubje&s be exempted from paying any duties at the faid 
“ port of Veer,” A very good and kind provifo truly, for his own fubjeSs. 

“ In this year,” fay the Annales Flandriae, “a treaty of commerce was concluded between 
“ the city of Bruges and the Hans -towns ; purporting, that all the merchandize of the latter 
“ fhould be brought to Bruges only, as their foie ftaple for all the Netherlands : for which 
“ end, certain {hips ihould be ftationed at Hamburg and Sluys, which the merchants of both 
“ parties fhould ufe, and none others ; and which were alfo to be well furnifhed againft pi- 
“ rates. And that the cities of Lubeck, Roftock, Wifmar, Straelfund, Dantaick, Koningf- 
“ B er g> Riga, Revel, and all other German, Prufiian, and Livonian cities, {hall ufe no other 
“ emporium but Bruges ; and that the cuftonis at SIpys Ihould be regulated and moderated, fo 

■ “as 
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1471 “ as no illegal exaftions fhould be made. That the port of Slays fhould be clcanfcd, deep- 
a ened, and widened, and be made every other way convenient for merchants. 59 This re- 
markable treaty helped greatly to increafe the commerce of Bruges, already arrived to a verv 
great height. • 

The Hollanders muft at this time have been very confiderably advanced in maritime power 
and commerce ; ft nee, in the year 1471, their giving aid and fu opart to their fovereign Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, drew upon them the refentment of the great Earl of Warwick, 
^who being fupported by King Louis XI. of France, took thirty of their merchant ihips In 
one day, and fo on after twenty more. But Van Borfele very foon revenged that difafier, by 
attacking Warwick with a fleet of thirty-fix fail on the coaft of Normandy, retaking ten of 
thofe ihips, and burning the remainder of them. 

The people of the country of the Grifons, till now fubjeft to the houfe of Auftria, being 
hardly treated by thofe of Tyrol, entered into a confederated union with their neighbours the 
Cantons of Switzerland ; which junftion $as a confiderable addition to the ftrength of that 
republican* confederacy. 

Under the year 1453, we have related, from fever al authors, how the Teutonic order in 
Pruffia came to lofe a great part of that country to the crown and republic of Poland. But as 
the royal author of the Memoirs of the Houfe of Brandcnburgh, publiihed in the year 1751^ 
gives us a clearer and feme what different view p f the decay of that order in Pruffia, it will not 
be here unacceptable to offer a brief relation of it from fuch authority, V That order had 
44 maintained very bloody and long wars againft the Poles, with various fuecefs. But under 
46 their Great-Mafter, Comrade of Erlichaufen, # in the -year 1458, the cities of Dantzick, 
44 Thorne,* • and Elbing, declared to him, that as they were weary of his adminiftration, they 

44 had transferred their alftgiaiice to Cafimir, fon of Jagellon, King of Poland, The war 

45 which then broke out between that order and the Poles concerning Pruffia, lafled thirteen 
45 years ; in which the Poles were viftors, and preferibed the law. Whereby Pruffia, on the 
4fi hither fide the Viftula, was annexed to that kingdom, and called Royal Pruffia. And the 
4£ order kept the further Pruffia, but was obliged to do homage for it to the conquerors. 55 

2472 By a claufe ip an aft of Parliament, in the twelfth of King Edward IV. {which though 
not printed in the ftatute-book, is partly recited in an aft of the fourth of King Henry VIII. 
cap. 6.) it appears that there was much finery in the apparel of thofe times. Thfiffirft thefe 
afts direfts, 44 the fealing by the cuftom- lioufe officers (gratis) of cloth of gold and filver, 

44 vaudekin, velvet, damalk, fat in, farcenet, tariton^ camlet, and other cloths of fi Ik, and of 

45 ,filk and gold, and filver, of the nmkmg beyond Tea.” Thus we fee, that even in more 

* mote times, much gaiety of dyefs was to be. found amongft perfons of fortune; though, per- 
haps, in thofe times the lower claffes of people did not, nor, indeed, by reafon of much greater 
poverty, could not, fo very clofely imitate the former in that refpeft, as is done in our days, 
occafioned by a more general increafe of wealth by commerce and manufaftures. 

■During the confufions proceeding from the frequent changes power in England, in the 
contention for the crown between the houfes of York and Lancaftcr, it is not much to be 
wondered, that the Hans-towns had met with feme injuries from, the Englifh, — that their 
privileges were not ftriftly maintained, and were even violated in various refpefts. Thefe 
hardlhips obliged the Hans-towns to make repriials on the Englifh in a hoftile manner on the 
feas. But King Edward IV. now finally and firmly fettled on the throne, was in this year, 
1472, applied to by the Hanfeatics, to be fatisfied for their former damages, and alfo for a 

3 R 2 renewal 
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1472 renewal of the alliance, a confirmation of their ancient privileges, and a mutual fecurity of 
both parties in their navigation and commerce. Whereupon King Edward accorded to a 
congrefs of comiuiffioners, from both parties, to meet at Utrecht, for the fettling of all differ- 
ences ; which were there finally ad j ufted, in the year 1474. — Fcedera, vol. xi, p. 739* 

In vol. xi. p. 735, of the Fcedera, King Edward IV. grants a licence, though contrary to 
the flatutes of the Staple, to his filler Margaret, Duchefs of Burgundy, to clean and, pick fifty 
fades of wool, and to export the fame free of all fubfidy, in whatever Blips foe flxould chufe, 
through the Straits of Morocco. 

And, in the fame volume, p. 738, Edward, this fame year, hiked a commiflion for redrefs 
of grievances, and a renewal of the intercourfe of commerce with his brother-in-law, Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy 

Alfa, as per page 741, See. of the fame volume, a treaty of peace and intercourfe of com- 
merce, formerly made between King Richard II. of England, and John, King of Portugal, 
was now renewed; feveral Portuguefe foip?> having, in the preceding* year,* been violently 
feized by certain Engliih pirates, commanded by the Ballard of Falconbridge., 

Alfo, ibid) p. 748, a fimilar peace or truce was concluded with Scotland ; and, p. 750, See- 
with France and Bretagne’. 

1473 A treaty of peace and commerce is alfo concluded between King Edward IV. of England, 
and King Chriftian I. of Denmark ; but Hill with a provifo, that the Englifo foall not refort 
nor trade to Iceland. — Fcedera, vol. xi. p. 735. 

In the fame volume of records, p. 780, King Edward IV. concluded a new truce and com- 
mercial intercourfe with the aldermen of the German Hans-merchants, refiding at Bruges in 
Flanders, in the name of the general" community of the Hanfeatic Confederacy. As. this is 
the firft inflance of this fort of treaty between England and jthe Hans-towns, it is to be pre- 
fumed, that the latter, in their annual general aiTembif, held ufually at Lubeck, had given a 
general power to tliofe of Lubeck for that purpofe. 

About this time the republic of Venice got pofleffion of the famous ide of Cyprus, by vir- 
tue of the alignment of Catherine, daughter of Marco Cornaro, a noble Venetian, the widow 
of jameg, baftard fon of John, the laft King thereof. That ifle was held by Venice about 
ninety-five years, during which it proved greatly beneficial to her commerce. 
n ^ In Ae fame eleventh volume, p. 783, King Edward IV. granted a licence to the Bifhop of 
Durham to coin halfpence at Durham : “ He and his predeceffors,” fays that record, “ hav- 
“ ing, from time immemorial, been in ufe to coin pence or flerlings, but not halfpence till 
tL now™ It is fcarcely neceifary to inform the reader, that halfpence, as well as pence, were 
u now, and for a confiderable time later, of lilver,. 

In Sir Robert Cotton’s Abridgement of the Records, under the year 1473, he quotes a grant 
of the Houfe of Commons, of the thirteenth of King Edward IV. of fix thoufand pounds for 
the relief of decayed towns : he gives alfo another grant for the fame purpofe and fum, in 1482,. 
which was the twenty-fecond of the fame King. But as neither of them are to be found 
in the printed ftatute-book, we wifo he had, or couldliave been, more explicit, with refpeft 
to the more particular application of thofe charitable grants. 

1474 The anonymous author of the Chronica Sclavica, already frequently quoted; relates, “ That 

there was a convention held at Utrecht, 5 ’ (Trajetfi) poffibly at Nimeguen, “between the- - 

u cities, 55 that is, the Hans-towns, “ and the Englifo ; when the King of England, Ed- 
“ ward IV. renewed the privileges to thofe cities, under the mediation of Charles the Bold* 

Duke. 
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1474 “ Duke of Burgundy ; fo that their faftors might freely refort to England with their merchan- 
“ dl2e > th£ y havin § now alf ° obtained additional privileges. This was after a war of three 
“ years between them and England, (fee the year 1470) that was occafioned by the caoture of 
“ fome Englifh {hips in the Sound, which made the Englifh, in revenue, plunder fivty ihips 
“ of the Hans-towns.” Upon which we fnall only obferve, that whaf Mr. Do Witt as un- 
der the year 1470, perhaps truly, afcribes to the fuperiority of the naval ftren«h of tlmHan- 
• featics, the author of the Chronica Sclavica attributes to the goodnefs of Kinrr Edward iv" 
W £ 0I ": fays he, “ this King was virtuous, and a lover of equity.” 

The Turks having, by this time, made themfelves matters of all the country of Crira-a or 
Crim .Tartary, anciently called Taurica Cherfonefus, excepting only the city and port of clffa 
fhll belonging to the Gcnocfe, this city, after a long and vigorous defence, was, in this fame 
, y ear * 474 , taken by the Turks, under Mohammed II. by which event the Genoefe were quite 
dnven out of the Black Sea. Elated by this conqueft, the Turks bend their arms againft the 
Venetian territories on the eaft fhores of the Adriatic fea with too much fuccefs 
In the fourteenth year alfo of King Edward IV. Sir Robert Cotton has, in his Abridg- 
ment of the records, p. 697, given us an aft of Parliament, not to be found in the printed 
llatute-book, but which is only a confequence of the before-named treaty of peace and com 
merce with the Hans-towns this year: “ Whereby the houfe called the Styie-houfe, otVrwifc 
“ the Stllhard >. in the P arilh of All-hallows, in London, is affigneTto the merchants of the 
Hans, and to their fucceflors for ever, together with other tenements to the fame belong- 
« ing ; yielding yearly to the mayor of London feventy pounds,” (or one hundred and twenty- 
five pounds eight {hillings and fourpence of our modern money, their money being equal to one 
feven-eighihs of ours) “ and other rents to others.” 


But although we have airea^ under this year, from, the Chronica Sclavica, and from our 
Englifh antiquarian, given a fketch of the folemn treaty between England and the* Hans 
League, it feems requifite to deferibe a fuller account thereof, as it comes from the incontefta- 
bic authority of the Foedera, vol.xi. p. 792, &c. which is a treaty between Kin" Edward IV 
and the Deputies of Lubeck, Hamburg, and Dantzick, in the name and by the authority of 
all the- cities and towns of the Teutonic Hans-League. The fubftance whereof is as follow- - * 

“ L AU P aft in J unes and complaints fnall be buried in oblivion, and all injuries and vio- 
55 lences fhall be abfoiutely forborne for the future* * ^ * 

“ IL For the S reater faf ety of the merchants and people of the Hans-Society, King Edward 
tC a S rees t0 § rant b ‘ s charter or obligation, in the ftrongeft terms, and {half alfo get it con- 
“ firmed by aft of Parliament, that no kind of damage {hall be done to their perfons or 'mods 
“ b Y rcafon of an^ fentence or determination of the faid King and his council, for ,-eprifaIs’ 
“ Zee. on account of matters done prior to this treaty. 1 ’ 

11 Tbe merchants of England may freely refort and trade to the countries and ports of 
“ tlie Dans-League, as the Hanfeatic merchants may to England, with their ihips and mer 
“ chanchze ’ freel y t0 fel1 ' Ae fame, and purchafe others there, without paying in either coun- 
try any more than the ancient duties and cuftotns, on any pretence whatever 

“ l Z‘ A11 ! h f P rivile S £S and immunities of the Hanfeatic* in England are hereby renewed 
“ and {hall alfo be confirmed by aft of Parliament, and the Englifh {hail enjoy all their an ’ 
“ cient immunities at the Hans-towns as formerly. 

“Z' E heHanfeatlC merchants 111 England {hall not henceforth be fubjeft to the Lord 
High Admiral’s court or junfdiftion; but, in controverfies about maritime affairs & c {hall 
a bave two i ud S es allotted to them by the King for determining the fame. ’ * 


Si VI. That 
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« VL That the Steel-yard in London, in its utmoft extent, fhall be confirmed to. the fdd 
u German merchants, as alfo the Steel-yard at Bofton, (this is the firfl mention of Bofton 
“ Steel-yard in the Foedera) “ and that a like hoafe be affigned for their ufe at Lynn, near 
« the water-fide. e 

<s VII. That the ten thoufand pounds feeding, liquidated to be due by the King to the 
45 faid German Hans merchants, fhall be paid or dedufted out of the cuftams and duties 011 
44 their merchandize, till the whole fum be difeharged. 

44 VIII. If any city of the Hanfeatics fhall hereafter feparate itfelf from the general JKnlon, 
44 the King of England fhall caufe all the privileges of that feparating city to ceafe in England, 
li until they be re-united to the League. 

IX. The faid German merchants of the Steel-yard fhall have the poflefiing and keeping 
of the gate of the city of London, called Bifhopfgate, as by ancient agreement between 
that city andthem. * 

44 X. The King fhall provide, that the w<fo!len cloth of England be*reformccl, both as to 
65 the quality of the wool, and the length and breadth of the cloth. r r 

44 XL The faid Steel-yard merchants fnall be at liberty to fell their Rhenifh wines by re- 
44 tail, as well as by wholefale, according to ancient cuftom.” 

This treaty was ratified by King Edward IV. on the twentieth of July, 1474, and by the 
confuls and proconfuls of Lubeck, Hamburg, and Dantzick, in the name of the whole league, 
the deputies from the following cities being alfo prefent, viz. Lubeck, Dortmund, Mu after, 
Deventer, and Campen ; alfo the two aldermen and the fecretary of the Elans merchants rea- 
ding at Bruges, by the fecretary of the faid merchants of the Steel-yard in London ; and, 
laftlv, by the fecretary of the Elans merchants refid ing at Bergen in Norway.*' 

We may here obferve from this treaty, Firfl, That th$. Haftfeatics had a higher opinion of 
the credit and authority of an aft of Parliament, than of that of the King and council alone # 
Secondly, We may conclude, that Mr. De Witt’s account of the fuperiority of the naval 
ftrength of the Hans-towns was nearer the truth, and had consequently a greater influence on 
this treaty, than the virtue and love of juftice aferibed to King Edward by the Chronica Scla- 
vica above-mentioned ; and that even, f r om mo ft of its articles, may be clearly feen the naval 
fuperiority of the Jri axis -League at this time. 

— TliCf alliance made, as appears in this volume, p. S04, of the Foedera, between King Ed- 
ward IV. and Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, for their jointly attacking King Louis XL 
and for enabling Edward not only to recover the duchies of Normandy and Guienne, but the 
entire French monarchy, came to nothing, in confluence of that Duke’s wildfchemes again ft 
Germany, which made him negleft to fecond Edward, who had, in this fame year, aftually 
Invaded France with an army. Had this fcherae fucceeded, it was by this alliance flipulated, 
that, in recoxnpence for that Duke’s afiiftance, Edward was to yield him the duchy of Barr, 
the counties of Champagne, Nevers, Rhetel, Eu, Guife, and St. Paul, the barony of Douai, 
the city and territories of Tournay, the cities and countries on the Somme, &c. without any 
vaffalage or dependence on Edward, or on any future Kings of France; thus felling the 
bear’s Ikin before they had caught and killed the bear.— But Louis proved too cunning 
for them both, and bought off Edward for a yearly penfion of fifty thoufand crowns du- 
ring his life, whllft he brought deftruftion on that headftrong Prince, the Duke of Burgundy. 

In King Edward’s preparations for the invafion of France, ibid, p. 817. we fee the daily pay 
mf his knights in the army was two fhillings— of his fpearmen or men-at-arms one fhilling— 

of 
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2474 of his archers fixpence# A duke’s pay was thirteen lliiiiings and fourpence 5 an earl’s fix ih fi- 
lings and eightpence ; a baron’s and banneret’s four {hillings ; the King’s body phyfician two 
lliiiiings per day ; the like to the Dean of his chapel ; and the other clergy one (hilling and 
twopence each ; his body furgeon one (hilling and fixpencg ; and feven other furgeons one 
(hilling each ; money being hill one feven-eighths of modem money, and the rate of living 
then being at lead two one-half times cheaper than in our days. 

# In the Foedera, voh xi. p. 824, &c. a truce for forty-five years was concluded between King 

^dward IY . of England, and King James III. of Scotland ; and alfo a treaty for a marriage 
between James’s infant fon, James, afterwards King James IY. and Cecily, Edward’s infant 
daughter, with whom Edward ftipulated to give a portion of twenty thoufand marks fterling. 
The word fterling being now become neceflary to cliftinguifli Englilh money from the 
debafed Scoi^fh money. And fo earneft was Edward -to fecure the back door of Scotland, 
*• whilft his other fcheme againft France was in agitation, that he paid down, at different times, 
a confiderabie p ! irt of this ftipulated portion, although that marriage never took place. But he 
had the precaution to bind the provoft, magiftrates, and burghers of Edinburgh to make good 
the money to him, in cafe King James (hould declare againft the marriage, as he afterwards 
a&ually did. 

For this expedition againft France, Edward, ibid. p. 835-6, treated of an alliance with the 
Emperor Frederick III. and King of Hungary; and, ibid. p. 839, he fummoned all Englifti 
(hips of fixteen tons and upwards to be ready ; as alfo the artillery, viz. cannon, (named cul- 
verines, fowlers, ferpentines, &c.) befides bows, arrows, fpears, and (words, no hand-guns 
being as yet invented ; alfo ammunition, as gunpowder, fpuheres ) fulphur, faltpetre, (tones, 
(for bulletsj iron, lead, &c. All which he direfftd his officers, as v/as nfaal in thofe cafes? 
to feizer every where for hi$ ufe, paying ready money for them. Such was the practice in thofe 
times, and which is fo different from that of our days. 

Ibid. p. 841, King Edward IV. acknowledges a debt of eleven thoufand Spanfili crowns to 
the merchants of Guipufcoa in Spain, of the value of which fum certain Englilh (hips- had 
robbed them on the feas : But as Edward, at this time more efpecially, could not well fpare 
the payment of this fum in ready money, “ he promifes to allow the fame to the Guipufcan 
&c merchants out of the cuftoms hereafter to become due to him by them, on their importa- 
tion and exportation of merchandize.” This (hews that the Cntipu leans, gt this time, 
carried on, in all probability by the port of Bilboa, confiderabie commerce with England. 

This article concludes all* our extracts from the eleventh volume of Jlymer’s Collection of 
“Records, to which we are fo much indebted, from the year 1442 to this time, for a great ixxafs 
of important and intereffing materials. 

1475 In the twelfth volume, p. 7, of that Collection, we find that, in the year 1475, King Ed- 
ward IV. having borrowed five thoufand pounds fterling of Lorenzo and Julian de Mcdicis, 
and four other merchants of Florence, he, in return, grants them a licence to export, either 
from London, Sandwich, or Southampton, and in any Blips, Englilh or foreign, wool, wool- 
len cloth of any colour, whether in grain or not in grain, lead, and tin; and to carry the 
wool up the Streights of Morocco, and the cloth, tin, and lead to any parts beyond fca; and 
to bring back to thofe three ports, , in the feme vefiels, any merchandize from beyond lea, 
until they (hail have repaid themfeives out of the cuftoms, fubfidics, &c. which will be due To 
him on the laid exports and imports; they not being bound to pay above four marks for the 

cuftom, 
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1475 cullom, fubftdy, and other dues of Calais on each fack of wool, and the ufual cuftom ana iub- 
fidy on cloth, lead, and tin. 

This is one of the non obfiante ftretches of prerogative, of which we have given various in- 
fiances from Sir Robert Cotfon, under the year 1470, one of which was cxerciiedby this very 
King; 'the bad tendency of which is, in that place, fufficiently explained. 

In the twelfth volume, p. 21, of the Foedera, we have alfo the treaty between Louis XL 
and Edward IV. already mentioned as agreed to in the preceding year, after Edward had tranf-v 
ported an army into France, and found himfelf deferted by the Duke of Burgundy, wlig, in- 
Head of joining Edward with his forces as he had ftipulated, amufed himfelf with the unfuc- 
cefsful liege of Nuys in Germany. By this treaty, as before related, Louis agrees to pay Ed- 
ward fifty thoufand French crowns yearly, during his life ; and a truce was agreed upon, 
which was to laid during their joint lives : a contra ft of marriage was thereby alfo entered into 
between the Dauphin and Edward’s daughter Elizabeth, which however did not take place? 

In this year the Parliament of Scotland enafted their new groat to be rfiade of the fame fine- 
nefs with the Englifli groat, twelve of which made an ounce of filver; and their filver penny 
and halfpenny was to be of the like finenefs ; but the penny was to go for threepence. In 
moft of their laws for railing the nominal value of their coins, they complain that their money 
is exported, and no due care taken to import bullion from foreign parts, agreeable to the laws 
for that end. About this time alfo they railed the nominal value of all their gold coins, for 
the lame affigned reafon, viz. that gold was cheaper in Scotland, and was therefore carried 
beyond lea. This regulation feems not to be perfectly conliftent with the preceding ones. 

1476 .In vol. xii. p. 28, of the Foedera, we fee a licence from King Edward IV. to certain per- 
■ ions, with their neceffary fervants, fof four years, c< to practice the artificial fcience of natural 

* 4 philofophy, in making of gold and filver from mercury.’ V This was probably the fame 
bubble with that called the philofophic powder or ftonef 

Differences having arifen betweeil the general H an s ~co n fe cl eracy and the city of Cologne, 
one of the moft ancient and confiderable of its members, the general aflembly of that Confe- 
deracy had, for a time, disfranchifed that city, or cut it off from the privileges of the Han- 
featic-league ; for that Cologne alone, as we have related under the year 1470, had accepted 
of King Henry VL the foie enjoyment of the Steelyard privileges, exclufive of the other. Han- 
. fcatics.^ But Cologne having compounded its differences with the general aflembly of the 
fians-league, the confuls and proconfuls of the city of Lubeck, in the year 1476, notified to 
King Edward IV* in the name of the general Confederacy, that Cologne, at the requell of the 
Emperor Frederick III. and the E left or of Treves^ was again reconciled and united to their 
body. Foedera, vol. xii. p. 36. 

1477 The pickling and barreling of falmon for exportation Is of great antiquity in Scotland, where 
that fine fifh very much abounds. There was a law made by the Parliament of Scotland in 
this year, which direfts their falmon barrels to be of the meafure of the city of Hamburgh, 
and of the ancient affize. Indeed there are many ftatutes for the regulation of the falmon 
fifhery in Scotland ; which fifhery has long been deemed of great importance to that king- 
dom. 

An Englifli Aft of Parliament, feventeenth of Edward IV. cap. i. prohibits the circulation 
of Irifh money in England, becaufe, perhaps, it was of bafer alloy. It was alfo made felony 
by the fame ftatute to export the coin of England, or even plate and bullion, or jewels of gold 
m filver, without the King’s licence ; and, all bullion, produced by melting down of the coin, 


was 



was to bo forfeited. It was alfo enaSed, that all gold fmkh’s mver plate, .&c. was to be as fine 
as the fieri! mg, that is, the current fiver penny called a flerling, and to be marked accord- 
ingly. 

By the fame aft, 44 all merchants -aliens were again enjoined to employ the money received. 
44 for their merchandizes upon the commodities of the realm.'' Concerning which, and all 
fuch kind of laws, enough has been already faid in this work. 

The death of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, killed in this year before Nancy in 
Lorraine, produced great alterations in the Hate of commerce in the Netherlands and other 
parts, and it may alfo be juflly faid, as Rapin has well obferved, to have been the principal 
fource of moil of the wars with which Europe has been troubled ever fmce. For Louis XL 
of France, taking advantage of Charles’s leaving an only child, a daughter, named Mary, c£ 
but nine years of age, feized on Burgundy, and on the towns on the river Somme in Picardie, 
poffefTed by her late father, whereby the power of France was conliderably increafcd. And 
had not that young Princefs Been at length married to Maximilian of Auflria, fon of the Em- 
peror Frederick III. it is poffible that France might have fwallowed up the reft -of her rich do- 
minions. 

Till that headftrong Duke’s fatal mifcondufl, and for above one hundred and twenty yeais 
backward, the Netherlands had been in the greateft profperity and affluence. Coalmines fays, 
44 That although he had himfelf travelled the beft part of Europe, yet he never faw any coun- 
46 try abound fo much in riches, fumptuous buildings, vaft expences, feafts, and all kind of 
44 prodigality; and that the city of Bruges had a greater traffic of merchandize and' refort of 
46 ftrangers than any town in Europe.” 44 Antwerp too had become the great ftaplc of the 
44 northern Rations,” fays Voltaire, in his General Hiftory of Europe; 44 in Ghent there 
44 were fifty thoufand artificers employed in the woollen manufacture ; and Arras was celc- 
44 brated for its beautiful tapeflries.” 

Voltaire, fpeaking of the defeat of Duke Charles by the then ruftic Switzers at Granfon, 
makes the following remark: 44 who could have, at that time, thought, when the Iargeft 
44 diamond in Europe,” then belonging to Duke'Charles, 44 was taken by a Swifs foldier* 
4fi and fold to his general for a crown, that* there would be one day much liner .and wealthier 
44 cities in Switzerland than even Dijon, the capital of the dukedom of Burgundy,” viz. Zu~ 
rick, Bern, Bafil, Solotliurn, &c. Mathieu’s Hiftory of Louis Xl/fays, 44 that di^nohd 
44 was fold for a florin to a prieft, who fent it to the magiftrates of his canton ; and that it 
44 palled afterwards through many hands, till at length Pope Julius II. had it for twenty thou- 
44 fand florins. There were alfo, th^ fame hiftorian adds, many other ineftimable jewels, 
44 which were little efteemed by the Swifs ; the fpoil being above three millions in gold, jewels, 
44 &c. which the viftors held in fo little eflimation, that they exchanged gold for capper, and 
44 filver for tin* They even tore the pavilions of cloth of gold into pieces to apparel their 
44 wives and children ; for thofe people lived as yet in that commendable ignorance of money, 
44 which made Sparta for five hundred years the Queen%f Greece.” The cantons of .Switzer- 
land were, at this time, only eight in number, viz. Uri, Switz, Underwalden, Bern, Zurich, 
Claris, Ducern, and Zug; the five others, viz. Friburg, Solothurn, Bafil, Schaf hawfen, and 
Appenzel, not having as yet entered into that Confederacy. 

In this feventeenth year of King Edward IV, Sir Robert Cotton, from the Records In the 
'Tower, acquaints us, 44 That flatutes were made for paving the flreets of Canterbury, South- 
44 ampton, Taunton, and Cirencefter from which we prefume it may be inferred, that thofe 
Vol* I. 3 S places 
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places were then rifen iiiTo a thriving fituation : but thofe ftatutes, being quite obsolete, are 
not in the printed cohesion. 

'Ill the twelfth volume, p. 51, of the Fcedera, we have a charter from King Edward IV, 
44 to the grandees/’ gretcTnannis is the Latin, 44 confuls, proconfuis, judges, communities, 
44 focieties, and men of the parts of the county of Friefeland, called Oilcrgow and Weftcrgow, 
ft4 importing, that whereas, in old times, there had been a good correipondence, confederacy, 
44 and intercourfe of merchandize between the people of England and your predeceffors, and 
44 the other people of the before-named parts of Friefland, until the fame was interrupted by 
44 means of certain feditious men, difturbers of the public peace : we therefore, being de- 
44 firous to renew the faid ancient correspondence and intercourfe of commerce, do hereby 
44 agree, contract, and conclude a good, fincere, true, and perpetual peace and fricndfhip, for 
44 us, and our heirs and fucceffors, vaffals, fubje&s, kingdoms, he. with'you, your heirs and 
44 fucceffors, vaffals and fubjech, for ever; fo as the fubjedts on both Ikies may freely Sefort 
44 and trade with their {hips and merchandize to each others countries^ Ac.” 

In the fame volume, p. 57, we meet with a continuation of the truce between King Edward 
IV. and Chriftiern I.- King of Denmark, he. which contains the aceuftomed provifo, that 
no Englilh {hip fliall refort to Iceland without fpecial leave from the Danifh King. 

In this* twelfth volume, p. 6, of the Foedera, we aifo meet with another inftance of the 
disfranchifement of a member of the Hanfeatic-confederacy, in this very year 1478. It is a 
certificate addreffed to King Edward I V.. of England from the general diet of the Hans-towns 
met at Lubeck, importing, 44 That the city of Colberg in Pomerania had feparated itfelf from 
44 the Hanfeatic-confederacy, and is therefore utterly incapable of participating of the privi- 
44 leges of- this League in England, until the faid League fhall certify that Colberg is again 
44 reconciled to it.” This certificate is agreeable to jhe Aaft general treaty between the faid 
King and the Hanfeatic-confederacy. 

In the fame volume, p. 67, he. we fee a new treaty of peace, and an intercourfe of com- 
merce and mutual fifhery, between Mary Duchefs of Burgundy, jointly with the Arch-Duke 
. Maximilian, her confort, on the one part, and Edward IV. King of England, on the other 
part, dated at Lille, the twelfth of July, 1478, in fubftancc as follows, viz. 

44 I. From the date hereof,* for ever, the merchants of England, Ireland, and Calais on the 
rA* o^epart, and the merchants of Brabant, Flanders, Hainault, Holland, Zealand, Mechlin, 
* 4 &c. on the other part, as well merchants of wool, leather, victuals, as all others whatfo- 
u ever, may ffieely refort and trade by fea and land, with their {hips and merchandize, to each 
44 others countries. . r 

44 IL And may freely buy and carry away vi&uals or provifions, mutually, from each 
44 others countries, without any obftrudtion. 

44 IIL On account whereof, there fhall be paid, on both fides, only the ancient duties and 
44 tolls, and none other. 

44 IV. The merchants on both fides, their fadlors, fervants, manners, &c. may fafely, and 
44 without moleftation, refide in the others country, without difturbance on account of any 
u former differences. 

“ V. Shall not prefume, on any pretence, to difturb or injure the merchants, 

44 &c. of foreign nations reforting to the ports of the Netherlands, or of England. Nor fhall 
44 the merchants, he. of either contra&ing party be molefted by foreign merchants, he. in the 
u ports of either of the contracting parties. 
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a -y The fifhers on both hides fhall freely fifh on the feas, without any impediment, li- 

cence, or fafe conduft ; and when driven, by ftrefs of weather or other necefiity, into the 
fiC ports of either party, they fhall be kindly treated, on paying the caftomary does. 

“ VII. No pirates, whether of France, Flanders, or any other country, are to be permitted 
u to enter the ports of either party, to moleft either the traders or the fifhers. Nor ihall they 
“ be there permitted to fell the fhips or goods belonging to either party, nor to land or othcr- 
“ wife difpofe thereof in the faid ports. And if, notwithftanding this prohibition, they fhall 
44 happen to be fold or alienated, the officers of the port or place fhall be bound to make good 

their value to the injured party. 

Sd* The word pirates, in the foregoing article, could probably mean or intend nothing 
more than enemies armed fhips. 

44 VIII. The fhips and mariners of either contrafting party fhall not import into the others 
44 country the goods of the enemy of that country. 

44 IX. In cafe the fhips of either party be wrecked on the coafis of the other party, neither 
44 fhip nor goods fhall be deemed wrecked and forfeited, in cafe there be either man, woman, 
64 child, dog, cat, or cock found alive in fuch fhip ; but ail fhall be preferred for the owners, 
64 allowing only a reafonable falvage, 

44 X. The merchants of both parties fhall enjoy and poflefs their houfes, and all other pri- 
44 viieges, in each others countries, in like manner as the cuftom has been for the lad fi:;ty 
44 years of intercourfe between them. 

44 XL When Engiifh merchants refort to the fairs of Antwerp, Mons, &c, they may freely 
44 buy what merchandize ‘they think fit, and at what price ihall be agreed on : but the chief of 
44 the faid Engiifh merchants, commonly called the Court Meefler, fhall not be permitted to 
44 fix ajimfted price on the goods the Engiifh want to buy, nor ordain any punifhment on 
44 fuch as fhall give an higiier fuke for them, as has formerly been an occafional pra&ice, and 
44 has occafioned frequent complaints from the merchants of the Netherlands. 

44 XII. Neither fhall the Engiifh, at the faid Nethcrland fairs and markets, dired or ap» 
44 point, that no Engiifh merchant fhall buy any goods belonging to Netlierlanders till at or 
44 near the clofe of fuch fair or market, as fometimes has been the cafe; forafmuch as the faid 
44 Netlierlanders, fatigued with being fo long on the fpot, in order to get the fooner home to 
44 their habitations, do then ufually fell their wares at an under-price, *a3 has been often co % m~ 
44 plained of. 

64 XXIL And becaufe the Netherland merchants have often complained that the Engiifh 
44 have ordained, that none of their merchants fhould buy any goods from the Netlierlanders. 
44 but by the weights of the King’s beam, which is a great and exorbitant weight; but when 
44 the Engiifh fell their goods to the Netlierlanders, they do it by their own private weights, 
44 called the fraall weight. This error furely ought to be rectified by royal authority,” &c. 

N. B. The other articles relate to the fearching of fhips for prohibited goods, or for bul- 
lion ; for granting liberty to the Engiifh to carry the bullion they purchafe in other countries 
through the Netherlands, and thence freely home to England, &c. 

At this congrefs, various complaints of the Netlierlanders againft the Engiifh merchants of 
the ftaple at Calais, and of the Staplers againft the Netlierlanders, were difeufled and redrefied ; 
fuch as thofc relating to frauds in wool, old and new, its package, payment for it, &p, all 
3 v]iich matters are long fmee obfolete, and therefore omitted. 

38a 
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147B In vol. xii. p. 86, of the Foedera, it appears, that a new treaty was fct on foot in this year, 
which was perfefted the following one, p. 100, for prolonging the trace and intercourfe be* 
tween England and France to one hundred years after the death of one of the two Kings, Ed* 
ward IV. and Louis XI. aq 4 alfo that the annual payment of fifty thoufand crowns fhouid be 
continued to Edward’s fucceffors for the faid term of one hundred years ; and the direftors 
, of the bank of Medicis at Florence were to be bound for the payment of the laid an- 
nuity. 

The reader will cafijy comprehend the reafon why tlie treaties between England and^F ranee 
were called truces, ever fince the conqueft of the provinces in France, belonging formerly to- 
England, viz. to' preyent the flatting or even naming England’s title to, or claims on France, 
Thus that artful and fufpicious Prince, Louis XL chofe rather to agree to one hundred years 
continuance both of the truce and annuity, than to enter into any difeuflion of rights and 
claims with King Edward IV. a truce being nothing elfe but a mere ceflation of hoililitie** for 
a limited time. o 

In vol. xii. p, 94, of the Feeders, we find a deed which difpenfes with an Aft of Parliament 
of the eighth year of King Henry VI. prohibiting all Englifh fubjefts from Teforting to any 
places of the King of Denmark’s country, dither for fifhing or merchandizing, excepting only 
to the ftaple of Bergen in Norway, on pain of forfeiting all moveables, and alfo of imprifon- 
aient during pleafure; for, notwithflanding that exprefs flatute, 46 King Edward IV. now 
“ grants a licence to Robert Alcock of Hull, to fend ail Englifh fhip of two hundred and 
‘ c forty tons, laden with any merchandize, not of the flaple of Calais, to Iceland, and there 
“ to- relade fifh or other goods back for England ; the faid flatute, or any other aft or reflric- 
“ tion to the contrary notwithflanding.” It Is not to be imagined that this rpterchant received 
this favour without fome good and equivalent return. * 

1479 The Chronica Sclavica relates, that in the years 1479' and 1480, the Sclavian cities, Civitates 
Sc lav tea?, by which he means the German Hans-cities on the Baltic Shores, concluded, at Mu lif- 
ter, peace and friendfhlp with the Hollanders, Hollandrinis , of Amfterdam and other cities. 
This author alleges, “ That the Hollanders had done much damage to tfaofe Hans-towns, al- 
“• though now at length a peace or truce was concluded with them for twenty- four years ; where- 

by it was ftipulated j that both fldes might freely and peaceably carry on and tranfport their 
' u merchandize, &c. which agreement was afterwards ratified and confirmed by the Emperor 
‘^Maximilian I,” Whereupon our anonymous author concludes with the following remark, 
viz. 46 fine gommitatiom etmercium permutations atque commercio , regna ct civitates Jiarc dm ju~ 
u cunde non pojfunt ; that is, without the exchange of merchandize and commerce, kingdoms 
* £ and cities cannot long remain happy.*’ This feems to have been the firft formal treaty of 
commerce between the Hans-towns and the Hollanders. 

1480 To fo great an height of pro fperity was the Medici family arrived in this fame year 1480, 
that although Cofmo de Medicis, had not as yet obtained the fovereignty of Florence and all 
Tufcany, and therefore ftili lived as a private citizen of Florence, yet, according to Mathieu’s 
Hiflory of Louis XL of France, he commanded like a Prince, and his country called him 
their father, for his piety, generofity, and magnificence. He kid out four millions of gold In- 
the building. of churches and palaces,, and relieved the miferies of the poor at the expence of. 
one million. Even their very fbrvants were become rich enough to affift great Princes in their, 
difirefs* AfemntofPeter de Medicis lent Edward. IV. King. of England, one hundred and 

; f ' twenty 
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480 twenty thoufand crowns ; he alfo lent, at one time, fifty thoufand crowns to the Duke of 
Burgundy, and eighty thoufand crowns at another. 

In this twelfth volume, p. 115, of the Fcedera, we have the proportion which French 
money, at this time, bore to Englilh money. It is a confirmation by King Edward IV. of a 
prior agreement between the two nations concerning this point, viz. 

I. An Englilh rofe noble, of fix-penny weight, fliall be taken in France at fixty-five fols 
Tournois, and fo in proportion for halves and quarters of that coin. 

II. The nobles, called Angelets, three of which are equal to two rofc nobles, fliall pafs in 
France in the fame proportion. Thefe were always gold coins. 

III. The Englilh filver groat fliall pafs for two fols fix derniers Tournois, and in that pro- 
portion for halves and quarters. 

French mjiney fhall pafs in England as follows, viz. 

• I. The old French crown at four fhillings and two-pence fterling. 

II. The new’erown of the fun at four flyllings and three-pence farthing. 

III. The great filver gros, or groat of France, at four-pence halfpenny fterling. 

IV. Ttyo pieces and three quarters of filver, called undenes, or- elevens, at four-pence 
fterling. 

In the fame volume, p. 120, there is a two years truce, which was concluded between King 
Edward IV. and King Chriftiern I. of Denmark, wherein all that is memorable, is the pro- 
hibition ftill ftipulated on the part of Denmark, that no Englishman Shall refort to Iceland, 
without fpecial leave of, and a fafe conduct from the King of Denmark. It is probable, that 
the difpenfation, already mentioned under the year 1478, in behalf of a merchant of Hull to 
trade to Iceland, might occafion this new truce. • 

The Twelfth volume, p. # i37> of the Foedera, gives us alfo a treaty between King Edward 

IV. of England and the Arch-*Dtike Maximilian and his confort Mary, Duchefs of Burgundy, 
confirming the folemn alliance made fix years before between Edward and her father, Duke 
Charles the Bold, particularly for Edward’s aiding them with fix thoufand archers, when re- 
quired, at their expence. 

And as Louis XI. of France, who had invaded their territories, and was not over ferupu- 
lous of breaking his faith when occafion ferved, might probably wkh-hold from Edwaid the 
annuity of fifty thoufand crowns by him before, ftipulated, the faid Duke and Duchefs^ by 
another record, p. 127, of this fame year, oblige themfelves to make good that aniTuity to 

King Edward. % t 

And by a third record, this very year, it was agreed, that Philip, the fon of the faid Maxi- 
milian and Mary, fhoukl marry Anne* daughter of King Edward IV. who was to give one 
hundred thoufand crowns for her portion ; which laft contract never took place. Edward, 
however, fent the Duke and Duchcfs fome afliftance againft Louis XI. who at this time bore 
hard upon them. 

In the fame year, p.137, “ King Edward granted leave for his After Margaret, Duchefs 
“ Dowager of Burgundy, yearly, during her life, to export from England, without paying 
“ any cuftom, toll, or duty, one thoufand oxen and two thoufand rams, to Flanders, Hol- 
“ land, and Zealand.” By rams being mentioned in this licence, the Duchefs’s aim was, 
without doubt, to mend the breed of fliee'p in the Netherlands. 

By this time, the Portuguefe had difeovered as far fouthward on the weftern coafts of Africa : 
as twentv-t'wo degrees fouth of the equator. 

Butj 
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i But, in the year following, two Englifh merchants, having, by encouragement from the 
Span! Hi Duke of Medina Sidonia, fitted aut a fleet for a voyage to Guinea, King John II. of 
Portugal hearing thereof, difpatched an ambaffador to King Edward IV. in order to put a flop 
to that enterprizc 5 and that King having made out his prior poiiciiion of the Seigniory ot 
Guienne, he prevailed on King Edward to lay alidc that enterprize. 

In the fame year, King James III. of Scotland having begun a war againft England, we 
find, in vol. xii. p 139, of the Foedera, that King Edward IV. had, at this time, fix fiiips of 
war of his own, to whole commanders he gives orders to hire mariners iuhicient for manning 
them. He alfo orders the commanders of five other fiiips, not his own, to do the fame, in 
order to go againft the King of Scotland : but we have neither the burden nor number of men 
of thofe fiiips. This war from Scotland was, without doubt, in concert with Louis XL of 
France, now at enmity with Edward ; for which reafon the latter, p, 142, made, the fame 
year an alliance with Francis Duke of Bretagne ; and alfo agreed on a marriage betweeivthe 
Prince of Wales and Anne, that Duke’s daughter, though unfortunately it never took 
place. • ^ 

King John II. of Portugal fends out a fleet of ten caravels to the Coaft of Guinea, the lord- 
ihip whereof he now formally affumed, and where he now erected the caftle ot St. George del 
Mina. On this coaft the Portuguefe now began the cuftom, fince followed by other nations 
in their new difeoveries, of ere&ing pillars in various places, with the arms of Portugal en- 
graved thereon, and alfo the names of the difeoverers, as well as the dates of the refpeftive 
difeoveries. ^ 

At this time the Turks, under their Sultan Bajazet II. gained ground confiderably on the 
Chriftians, more efpecialiy on the ft ate of Venice, from whom he took Durazzo, Modon, 
Coron, Novarino, Ac. on the eaft fide of the Adriatic Sea. 

1482 The Parliament of England grants fix thoufand pouwdiT for the relief of decayed towns. 

In the fame year, the Parliament fettled an annual fum, out of the cuftoras and other re- 
venues, for the fupport of the King’s houfhould, the yearly expence of which was eleven 
thoufand pounds, according to Sir Robert Cotton’s Abridgment of the Records in the Tower. 
How ftrangely are things altered fince thofe times ; money being then as one one-half to one 
of our prefen t money. 

In the Foedera,* vol. xii. p. 145, King Edward IV. renewed with King John II. of Portu- 
gal, iif* general terms, the treaties of friendship and correfpondcnce formerly entered into be- 
tween King John’s predeceffors and King Richard II. and King Henry IV. of Enc- 
land. * " 

King Edward IV. having, in the year 1474, as* we have feen, concluded a truce with King 
James III. of Scotland, by which he had obliged the provoft, merchants, burgefles, and whole 
' community of Edinburgh, by an inftrument, to repay to him all fuch monies as he had ad- 
vanced to King James III. in part of the marriage portion then flipulated to be given with 
his daughter Cecily to King James’s eldeft fon James, who, by the name of King Janies IV. 
afterwards married King Henry Seventh’s daughter, inftead of this {Updated match, “ the 
“ faid magiftrates and citizens of Edinburgh,' on failure of this marriage, were thereby liable, 
“ for thetnfeives, their heirs, kc. and alfo for all their goods, merchandize, &c.” Which 
faid inftrument was then executed under that city’s common feal, and delivered at Alnwick by 
Waiter Bartraham, the provoft, to the Duke of Glocefter, in the prefence of Alexander Duke 
ol Albany, King James’s uncle, and of feveral Lords, &c. of both nations. Which contract 

of 
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1482 of marriage not being complied with, King Edward, on demanding the money by Garter, 
King-at-Arms, in the year 1482, the faid city repaid the fame, amounting to fix thoufand 
marks fterling, being nine thoufand marks fterling of modern money. Hall’s Chronicle, p. 57, 
London 1550, and Gordon’s Hiftory of the Houfe of Gordon. 

It was in this year, according to the old Grande Chronique de Hollande, &c. 44 That the 
city of Amflcrdam was begun to be fortified, and furrounded with a ftrong brick wall, by 
. “ their Sovereign, Mary Duchefs of Burgundy, that city having, till this time, been only 
“ fortified with planks, palifadoes, and towers, at proper diftances.” This, however, fhews, 
that Amfterdam, even' before this time, was a place of fome account, and not, as feme 
have written, an upftart place, or a fifhing town, railed merely on the ruin of Ant- 
werp. 

From tho middle of the fourteenth century, and more efpecially towards the latter part of 
* it, when the pickling of herrings, as at preient, was invented in Flanders, the Netherland 
provinces conftantly gained ground of tfce Hanfeatic-cities : this, joined to their i rumen fe 
\voollen*manufa£lure, could not fail to incrcafe the maritime commerce of the city of Bruges, 
until this year 1482, when the Flemings entered into a war with their Prince, the Arch-Duke 
Maximilian, for the guardianfhip of his foil, Ac. by which Sluys, the then proper port of 
Bruges, was much difturbed ; and the Antweipers and Amftcrdamers taking advantage of this 
event, by affifting the Arch-Duke in his defigns, they gradually gained a great (hare in the 
commerce of Bruges Antwerp more efpecially began, from this time, to acquire that vail 
• commerce which it held for about one hundred years after; of which more will be related 
under the year 1487. 

The fifhing trade of England, for exportation*, muft have been confiderable at this time ; 
fince, *in this twenty-fecond year of King Edward’ IV. 1482, we find no lefs than four ft a- 
tutes, though two of them be now left out of the printed flat ute book, for the well packing 
in cafks, of fa I m on, herrings, eels, and other barrelled fifli. Thcfe are fome of the earlieft 
flatutes for packing of fifli : yet there are feveral older flatutes for the prefervation of the fry 
of falmon, lampreys, Ac. even as far back as King Edward Firfl’s reign, efpecially in the 
rivers Thames and Medway; but they related only to our home confumptiofy • 

It has been advanced by various authors, that there was no malt liquor known by the . ap- 
pellation of beer, as diflinguiflied from the ancient liquor called ale, # till hops came tc^bemfed 
in Europe, which was not generally the cafe quite fo early as this time ; the Flemings having 
firft found out the virtue of this plant for that purpofe, in or about tlfe fourteenth century, it 
being till then efteemed an ufelefs wfed ; yet we find, by a ftatute of the twelfth Parliament 
of the twenty-third year of King James III. of Scotland, chap. Ixxxviii entitled, Of the 
bringers home and fellers of corrupt wine, it was ena&ed, 4< That no perfon fhall mix wine 
or Seer, under the pain of death.” 

The fame year, a fumptuary law, relating to the apparel of laymen, was made by the Eng- 
lifh Parliament, the twenty-feoond of Edward IV. cap. L direfting what kind of apparel may 
be worn,' and what kinds fhall he prohibited, by every various degree or rank of perfons- 
And that none, under the eft ate of a lord, excepting certain perfons particularly named, 

. 46 lhali wear any gown or mantle, unlcfs it be of fuch length, that, lie being, or fbndingv 

«' upright, it fhall cover his privy members and buttocks.” 

AID, 
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1482 Alfo, in the fame year, there were two Engl ifh laws made, relating to manufactures, viz, 
cap. ili. ic That no ribbands, laces, corfes, girdles, calh'fiik, or colleinfllk twined, lhall be 
<( imported or worn, under forfeiture thereof, or their valued’ 1 his was intended for the 
encouraging our own Englifh made final! filk haberJafhery manufactures. 

Another, cap. v, C6 That no perfon ft all full or thicken any hats, bonnets, or caps at any 
u fulling mill, nor fet to fail any fo fulled, upon the pain of forfeiting forty findings.” 

In the twelfth volume, p. 146, of the Fcedera, we fee a commiflion from King Edward 
« To treat with the deputies of the province of Guipufcoa in Spain, of a league of frisndfhip 
“ and intercourfe of merchandize with tJie towns, places, and people of the fa id province, 

“ and for redrefs of former grievances.” In this record there is not any mention made of the , 
King nor Queen of Caflile nor Leon : yet, in the next record but one, p. 148, we have the 
capitulation of the Guipufcoans, by leave obtained from King Ferdinand at?d Queen Iiabella, 

* fovereigns of Caftile, &c. viz. , ^ 

A treaty between the fa id King Edward IV. of England and the noble and "good men, the 
governors and all the inhabitants of the province of Guipufcoa, viz. 

44 There fhall be a good and firm league and truce for ten years, and a friendly correfpon- 
44 dence by fea and land, and intercourfe of merchandize between both parties ; unlefs King 
^ Edward, or the King of Caftile in behalf of the Guipufcoans, fhall, on fejnonths notice, 

44 declare they will hold this league no longer.” ' 

It feems there had been much robbing and pirating on the feas on both ftdes ; wherefore, 
they now obliged all fhip-maflers, at letting fail, to give fecurity for their doing no p^refudice 
to either party. See the year 1474. 

In the fame volume of the Feeders, p. 155, King Edward IV. concluded a treaty of inter- 
courfe and commerce with Folker Rcvner, Lord of the Ifles^of Schelling, on the coaRs of 
Holland and Friefeiand, for the mutual and peaceabfe carrying on of commerce between 
44 both parties.” 

The Pcrtuguefe make feme fettlements in the kingdom" of Congo fouthward, on the weft 
. coafl of Africa, which they have fince greatly increafed, and where they now have alfo many 
churches and clergy, who have converted moft of the natives to Chriftianity, which, how- 
ever, is intermixed, as it is faid, with many of their pagan fuperftitions. 

- ^The^Portuguefeliave’flill further improved the kingdom of Angola, which lies fouth of 
•Congo. Here they are, even to this day, fovereigns along that extended coafl, and far into 
the inland p^rts j^the capital city thereof, named St. Paul de Loanda, in the fouth latitude of 
eight one-half degrees, is faid at prefent to contain three thoufand flone hoofes belonging to 
-the Portuguefe, befides a much greater number of mud houfes thatched, inhabited by the 
, f natives ; here they have a bifhop, a cathedral church, and many other flone churches. From 
; Congo the Portuguefe carry on a great trade with negro flaves for their vafl and rich Brafil co- 
lonies ; and ftill a greater trade at St. Paul de Loanda for negroes, &c, it having a moft com- 
modious harbour for fhipping. 

They afterwards planted further fouth, on account of the negro trade in the kingdom of 
’Benguela, latitude fouth ten degrees, thirty-five minutes, where, at its chief town of the fame 
name, the Portuguefe have a fort, and many Portuguefe inhabitants. 

1483 , Ferdinand and Ifabella, King and Queen of Spain, being before poiFeffed of four of the 
feven Canary Ifles, thej this year conquered the Me called the Grand Canary, where they 

found 
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24S3 found two petty kings contending for the polTeflion of it, and aifo the other two ifles ; fo that 
they now poflefled all the feven ifles. 

I11 this year King Edward IV. of England departed this life; of whom Mr. Madox, in his 
Firma Burgi, writes, that he granted new charters to the towns of Colchefter, Windfor, and 
Wen lock. In thefe charters it is admitted, that thofe towns had, before this time, charters 
of incorporation, with mayors and other magi ft rates. Towns and cities in England frequent- 
* ] y forfeited, or at leaft were obliged to acknowledge their having forfeited, former charters, in 
o^der to bring money into the Exchequer for the renewal of them, and very often aifo 
for the fake of emoluments to the favourite of the reigning prince. He has not given us the 
precile dates of thofe charters, which, however, may probably be found amongft the records 
of thofe towns. 

About thiS time the noble country of Provence, together with the fine provinces of Anjou 
and Maine, were re-united to the crown of France by the death of Rene, King of Sicily, 
in whoiWthe male line of Anjou failed. This was a very great addition to the dominions of 
France. . 

In this year died aifo the French King Louis XL who had confiderably increafed the French 
territories and the power of that monarchy. 

We muft not take our charafter of this fifteenth century, in point of apparel, from that 
King’s d refs. Mathieu, in the Hiftory of his Life, obferves, 44 That there was to be fee n, 

44 in his time, in the houfe of a counfellor of ftate, the bed wherein that King lay, being of 
44 yellow and carnation damafle, without any lace.” — Bodin obferves, 44 that, in fcorn, he 
44 wore a greafy hat, and the coarfeft cloth. In tj^e chamber of accounts there was an article 
44 found o?his expences, which mentions two fols for a new pair of fleeves to an old doublet ; ■ 
44 and of one denier and a*h half. for a box of greafe for his boots.” Yef the fame author ob- 
ferves, that, at a convention of the eftates of France about this time, held at Tours, com*- 
plaint was made, that there was not a fuller, groom of the chamber, barber, norYoldicr, but 
wore filk; that they had collars or rings of gold ’011- their fingers, dike princes, and that evefy ' 
man was clad in velvet or filk. Thus this people, even fo early, and in fpite of the temper o£ % , 
their King, had the charafter they have ever fince held, of being the moft vahi and foppifh 
people in all Europe. • * • 

In the Abort nominal reign of King Edward Y. in two months of the year 1483,, wm fee in 
the twelfth volume of the Foedera, p. 180, that notwithstanding the flatutc of the eighth of 
King Henry VI. (prohibiting all Englifhmen from reforting to any part of the King of Den- 
, mark, Norway, and Sweden’s dominfcns, fave only to North Bergen in Norway,! anew li- 
cence was granted to Robert Alcock of Hull, again to fail to Iceland with a fhip of two hun- 
dred and fifty tons, laden with any merchandize, not of the ftaple of Calais, and to - import 
from Iceland any wares of that country, &c. — That perfon had obtained a fimilar licence in 
the year 1478. 

There having been various depredations and violences committed on the Englifh merchants 
and their ihips, at Boulogne and other parts of France, and the fame injuries done to thofe of 
France, at Sandwich and other ports of England, King Richard III. in this year iffued a com- 
- million, for reftitution and fatisfaftion on both fides, and for maintaining the truce. — Foedera, 
vol. xii. p. 191. 

In the fame year, King Richard III. appointed John.Gunthorp, a. clergyman, to be Keeper 
of his Privy Seal, with a , falary of twenty fhiiiings per day, which was equal to thirty fhil- 
Vol. I. 3 T lings 
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lings of modem coin, payable out of the cuftoras of the following ports, 
xii, p, 194. 


From Sandwich 
Poole 
Briftol 

Southampton 

Bridgwater 


£- *- 
66 13 4 
60 o o 
120 o o 
IOO o o 


iS 6 8 


viz.~Foedcra, voU 


365 o o Being 547/. 10 s. of modern money. 


Ibid, p.198, King Richard III. renews the league of friendship and in&rcourfe of com*-- 
tnerce with Ferdinand and Ifabella, King and Queen of Caftile and Arragon, and with tiieir 
Governors of Guipufcoa, Bifcay, and other fiiaritime provinces of Spain, on^ K \io fame terms 
as we have already related. 

The Duke of Norfolk, one of King Richard the Third’s molt zealous partizans, obtained 
in this firft year of his reign, his royal licence to import onp hundred tons of " wine from 
France, or elfewhere, and to fell or otherwife difpofe of on paying the ufual cur- 

tains arid duties.— Foedera, vol. xii. p. 202. 

It feeras, by an ad of Parliament of the fir It year of King Richard III. cap. viii. that there 
had crept in, in thofe times, various fraudulent and tricking, methods ofi f ^|khig of woollen 
.cloths' of all kinds. That ad therefore direds the proper remedies, viz. 

1, That no broad cloth be put to fale, or exported, till it be fully watered? 

2, The dimenfions of all kinds of cloth were dire&eclto be°as follows, viz. 

y Broadcloths fhall be in length twenty-four yards/ (and to every yard an Inch) $ breadth, 
eight quarters within the lifts. 

; 4. Half cloths, twelve yards tong, and not to exceed fixteen yards ; and breadth as above. 

5. Streits, twelve yards long ; and breadth, one yard within the lifts. 

/ 6., Kcrfeys, ..eighteen yards long ; and breadth, one yard and a nail within the lifts. 

7. The Aulneg^r’s feal of lead to be put on every of thofe cloths, with the King’s arms 011 
fide of th9 feal, and the arms of the town where made, or the name of the county on the 
other fide. , ■ - -* 

S. No fefting, drawing, nor tentering of thofe cloths after watering. * 

9. None fhall fet, caft, or put on the faid clothsj flocks or other deceitful thing* % 

10. Nqr any chalk on white cloths. 

* 11. Nor fhall any Ihearman fhear or cancel any cloths, till fully watered. 

12. Tenters fhall not be kept within doors, but alone in. open places. 

13. No ftranger fhall buy any wool, to be fent through the Streights of Marrock, u e. Mo- 
rocco, or Gibraltar) by gallies, carracks, or other fhips, forted, clacked, or barked, but the 
wool fhall be juft as clipped from the fheep. 

14. No cloth fhall be dyed with cork or orchelh 

15. 'The cloth and lifts fhall be died of one colour. 

Excepting out of this a ft, doth of ray ; and alfo cloths made in Wlnchefter and Salifbury, 
rtfually put and joined with ray ; and alfo plonkets, turkins, celeftrines, packing- whits, vefles* 

3 cogware, 
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1483 cogwarq* worfteds, florences, baftards, kendals, fayling-ware with cremil lifts, and frife ware ; 
To as in other refpefts they be fairly and legally made. 

In the ninth a£t of that fame Parliament, we perceive how far foreigners {till held pofleffion 
of the foreign commerce of England, with the manner of living of thofe foreigners at that 
time in England. I hat aft begins with obferving, 44 That whereas merchant-ftrangers of 
“ the nation of Italy, as Venetians, Florentines, Apulians, Sicilians, Lucaners, Catelians,” 
(L e. Catalans, which fhews they were Hill very bad geographers in thofe times) 44 do, in great 
numbers, keep houfes in London and other great cities and burghs, taking warehoufes and 
<c Cellars for the merchandize they import, and where they deceitfully pack, mingle, and keep 
their laid merchandize till their prices greatly advance, — And they likewife buy here our na- 
44 tive commodities, and fell them again at their pleafure ; and do not employ a great part of 
<e the money # coming thereof upon the commodities of this realm, but make it over lea to di- 
• 44 vers otfier countries, to the King’s great lofs in his cuftoms, and the impoverifhment of his 
44 fubjeft|C and* the faid Italian and otlmr merchant-ftrangers be hofts, and take to them 
44 people Af other nations, and be with them daily, and do buy and fell, and make fecrct bar- 
44 gains with them ; — And do buy, in divers places of this realm, great quantities of wool, 
44 woollen cloth, and other merchandize of the King’s fubjefts, part of which they fell again 
44 here.” (Horrible crimes truly !) 44 And great numbers of artificers and other ftrangers, 

44 with their families, daily refort to the city of London, and other cities and towns, much 
44 more than they were wont to do in times paft ; and inftead of laborious occupations, fuch 
44 as going to plough, &c. doufe the making of cloth and other eafy occupations ; and do alfo 
44 bring from beyond fea great quantities of wares to fairs, markets, &c. at their pleafure, and 
44 fell the fajpe by retail as well as otherwife, to tlie great impoverifhment of the, King’s fub- 
44 jefts :* neither will they.take any of the King’s fubjeftsjio work with th|m, only peo- 
44 pie born in their own country, whereby the King’s fubjefts fall into idlenefs, and be 
44 thieves, beggars, vagabonds, &c. — And when thofe foreigners have gained ip this realm 
44 great fubftance, they withdraw with the fame out of the realm to foreign parts, as they 
44 pleafe, and there fpend that fubftance oft-times amongft the King’s adversaries, &c.~— 
Wherefore it was now grafted, 44 I. That all Italian merchants, who are not denizens, £hall 
, 44 only fell their merchandize. in grofs, and not by retail to the King’s fubjefts, within eight 
44 months after their importation, and in the ports they arrive at; and, within th^fam^tirfe, 
44 lliall lay out the money in Englifh commodities, and in nowile to make over fuch money 
44 by exchange. But if they cannot fell all their wares within the faid tefrn oft eight months, 
44 then what fhall remain unfold fhall Jdc carried beyond fea again within two months more. 
44 II. No mercliant-ftranger fhall be an hoft to another me reliant Ytranger, unlefs he be of 
44 the fame nation. — III. Neither Shall they fell or barter any wool, woollen cloth, or other 


44 Englifh merchandize in the realm, which they fhall have firft bought here, but fhall carry 
44 the fame beyond fea through the Streights of Morocco. IV. No alien fhall hereafter be a 
44 m after-hand icraftfman in England, but fuch of them as are Skilled therein may be fervants 
44 to Englifh mafter-handicraftfracn, or elfe depart the realm. V. Neither fhall they make any 
44 cloth, nor put any wool to work to make cloth. VI. Neither fhall any foreign handicraft- 
44 man now in the realm hereafter take any but Englifh apprentices, or other fervants to work 
44 with him, unlefs it be his fon or daughter. VII. Yet aliens may import books, either 
44 written or printed, and fell tlie fame here by retail, and may refidc within this realm for the 
44 exercife of printing, &c. of books.” 
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AN HISTORICAL AND CHRONOLOGICAL DEDUCTION 

Although there are feme parts of this aft which bear too hard on foreigners, who, a eiy pio- 
bably, were thus again abridged of fome of their former privileges by the Interpofition ot our 
cities and monopolifing corporations, who always looked with envious eyes on the benefits 
which were reaped by foreign merchants refiding in and trading to England ; yet, in the end, 
it may probably have, in fome degree, contributed to bring the foreign commerce, as well us 
the mechanical arts, more into Englifh hands ; much of both forts being, at this tune, ma- 
naged by foreigners, as appears by another aft of Parliament this lame year, cap. xii. inti-v 
tied, C£ Certain Merchandizes prohibited to be brought into this Realm ready wrought;” 
which, on the-reprefentation of the artificers of London, and other towns and villages, were 
thereby prohibited to be imported : viz. “ Of the girdlers, point-makers, pinners, purlers, 
glovers, joiners, painters, card-makers, wiremongers, weavers, homers, bottle-makers, 

“ and copperfmitlis ; who hereby reprefent, that, in times paid, they were^vont to be greatly 
65 employed in their faid crafts for the fuftenance of themfelves and families, and of imny 
“ others of the King’s fubjefts (depending 011 them) “ but of late, by me^iant-ftrangers, 
denizens, and others, there are imported from beyond fea, and fold in this malm, as much 
wares as may be wrought by the above-named artificers, now like to be undone for want of 
4C occupation.” — Wherefore it was now enafted, that no liierchant-flranger fnall import 
into this realm, for falc, any manner of girdles, nor barneys wrought for girdles, points, 
u leather laces, pouches, pins,” (pins are now firft named in the ftatute book) “ gloves, 
“ knives, hangers, taylor’s fhears, feiffars, and irons, cupboards, tongs, fire-forks, gridirons, 
64 flock locks, keys, hinges and garnets, fpurs, painted glaffes, painted papers, painted forcers, 
painted images, painted cloths, beaten gold and beaten filver wrought in papers for painters, 
6£ faddles, facldletrees, horfe-harneysfi boots, bits, ftirrups, buckler-chains,^ latten nails with 
“'.iron fhanks, turners hanging candlefticks, holy water ftops^ chaffing difbes, hanging layers, 
“ curtain-rings, wool-cards, roan-cards, (except clafps for garments) buckles for lhocs, fliears, 
44 broaches for fpits, bells, hawks bells, tin and leaden fpoons, wire of latten and iron, iron 
candlefticks, grates, horns for lan thorns, or any of the faid wares wrought, pertaining to 
u the crafts above fpecified, on pain of forfeiture, he. 

Curious enquirers into our vaft improvements fince thofe days will be able, by the above- 
fpecified lift, as well as by the before quoted ftatute, cap. ix. the better to judge of and com- 
pare p^ft and prefent times, in refpeft to commerce and manufactures, upon which the wealth 
and ftrength of nations fo much depend. 

Another aft Parliament this fame year afeertains the meafures or contents of butts or 
other veffefs of wines and oils, viz. “ A butt of Maimfey to contain one hundred and twenty- 
v<sc gallons, every ton of wine to contain two hundred and fifty-two gallons; every pipe, 
"** one hundred and twenty-fix gallons ; every tertian (or tierce) one hundred and twenty-fix 
g a bons; ever y bogfhead fixty-three gallons ; every barrel to contain thirty-one gallons and 
an an half; and every rundlet to contain eighteen gallons and an half, according to the old 
U a ® ze atld mea ^ ure °f t ^ le f ame veflels ufed in this realm. Thefe vefiels, with wines and 
u oil, {half not be fold till firft gauged r by the King’s gaugers, on pain of forfeiting them : 
“ and the fell ? rs of “7 of the && veffels of wine or oil fhall be bound to make good" to the 
<< buyers thereof, whatever fhall be found lacking in the meafures of capacity above-mention- 
“ ed * u P on P ail * of forfeiting to the -King, all the wine and oils fo fold.” 

" We llave agam forae g rotind 10 believe, that, in this year 1483, lands in England might 
' U be worth about ten years purchafe ; as, in a proclamation of King Richard the Third, in 

+ this 
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1483 this year, he promifes a reward of one thoufand pounds fterling, or one hundred pounds per 
annum in land, to whomfoever fhall deliver up to him the Duke of Buckingham ; alfo, one 
thoufand marks, or one hundred marks yearly in land, for delivering to him the Marquis of Dor- 
fet, and the Bifliops of Ely and Salifbury. For this reafon alfo we may conclude, that money 
lent at intereft, muft alfo, at this time, have yielded at leaft ten per cent. 

1484 In the Foedera, voh xih p. 213, in the year 1484, King Richard the Third, in acknow- 
ledging the great fervices which James, Earl of Douglas, had formerly rendered to him, and 
for which he had not been fufficiently rewarded, in order that he may for the future be enabled 
r?ie more decently to fupport his dignity, he now grants him two hundred pounds yearly, or 
three hundred pounds of our money, during life, out of the fee-farms of Briftol, Norwich, 
Oxford, Derby, St. Albans, and St. Edmundfbury ; but the feverai funis in the printed copy 
make all together (through mi Hake) but one hundred and ninety-feven pounds. This is pro- 

• bably die fame Earl Douglas on whom King Edward IV. bellowed a penfion for life of live 
hundred*pounfls yearly, in the firft yeaj of his reign, for political confiderations, that Ear! 
having **een at enmity with his fovereign, King James III. 

In the fame year, volume, and page, 4 * King Richard the Third, in confideration of the 
44 ruin, decay, and poverty, which his town of Hull had lately fallen into, and alfo on 
44 account of the great expences and fervices which the magiftrates and people of that town had 
44 been at, and done to him, in his voyage to Scotland, when Duke of Glocefter, and on 
44 other occasions, grants them, for their relief, and for the repair of their harbour* a IN 
44 cence for twenty years to come, to fhip and export as much merchandize, . (wool and 
44 woolfels excepted) as will make the cuftoms and fubfidies of exportation, and the duties 
44 on the importation of other merchandize in return, amount to fixty pounds per annum, 
44 without paying any of the faid cuftoms, fubfidies, and duties during the faid term;-” The 
decay of this good town was 'owing to our quarrels with the Hanfeatics, with whom it had 
great dealings. 

In vol. xii. p. 228, of the Foedera, King Richard III. renewed with Portugal the peace and 
commercial intercourfe which was made with that crown by King Richard II. as appears in 
vol. vii. p. 525, of the Foedera, in the year 1380. T • 

Richard’s ufurpation, and the barbarous cruelties he practifed in order to obtain the crown, 
made him the more earneft in entering into treaties with foreign princes and flatgs, for th^ bet- 
ter fecuringhimfelf on the throne he had ufurped. , f" 

* In the learned and molt judicious Mr. Thomas Ruddiman’s Preface to AnderfonY The- 
faurus Diplomatum et Numifmatum Scotise, he acquaints us, 44 That King James III. of 
44 Scotland did, by authority of Parliament, coin pieces of gold, in this year 1484, exafily of 
44 the weight and finenefs of the Englilh rofe noble, and of the value of thirty filver groats ; 
44 which filver groats,” adds he, 44 were, by that King, in this fame year, coined of equal 
44 weight and finenefs with thofe of England ; but they were to pafs in Scotland for fourteen 
44 pence, and the half-groat for feven pence.” — That is, the Scotifh filver money was, by 
this regulation, enhanced in nominal value to three and an half times the value of the fame 
coins in England. 

1485 In this laft year of King Richard the Third, he confirmed to the Italian merchants of 
Venice, Genoa, Florence, Lucca, Ac. all the privileges and immunities gi anted to them 

' by King Edward the Fourth, in the twenty- fecond year of his reign: though thefe laft are 
not to be found in the Fcedera.~See voh xii. p. 255, of that work. 
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The city of York being at this time much decayed and impoveriffied, and being bound by 
charters to pay to the crown an annual fee-farm rent of one hundred and fixty pounds. King 
Richard III. remitted fixty pounds of this yearly fee-farm rent, for the relief of that city in its 
public expence, and particularly for enabling it to repair its walls. He like wile further grant- 
ed, that for ever after, the Mayor of that city Ihould, ex officio, be the King’s principal Serjeant 
at Arms, attended with a yearly falary of eighteen pounds five {hillings, payable out of the rc- 
fidue of the faid fee-farm. — Fcedera, vol. xii. p. 258. 

Ibid . p. 261, King Richard III. renewed the truce and intercourfe of commerce with Francis 
Duke of Bretagne, which was to laft till the year 1492. 

In the Fcedera, vol. xii. p. 261, King Richard III. taking notice, “ that whereas certain 
“ merchants and others from England intend to frequent foreign parts, and chiefly Italy, with 
« their {hips and merchandize, and we being defirous to confult their peace *nd advantage as 
“ much as poffible, and obferving, from the praftice of other nations, the neceffity of their 
“ having a peculiar magiftrate amongft them, f#r the determining of all diTpute^&c. between 
“ merchants and others, natives of England : moreover, we underftanding that the city of 
“ Pifa is a very proper place for the refidence of our merchants ; and being allured of the fide- 
“ lity and probity of Laurentio Strozzi, a merchant of Florence, — have and do, at the requeft 
“ of our merchants already frequenting Pifa, and of fuch as are to refiSptfciither, appoint him 
“ to be Conful and Prefident of all our merchants at Pifa and p ii iVlftTlflpfrl ill, allowing him 
fe for his trouble herein the fourth part of one per cent, on all goods of Engulhmen either im- 
‘ “ ported to, or exported from thence.” 

. This appears to have been the firft inftance of Englifh merchants fending {hips to any part 
of Italy, and eonfequently the firft appointment of an Engliffi conful in any part of that coun- 
try, where other nations had preceded England in their commerce to it, as well as ill the office 
of- conful for theconvenience and proteftion of their merchants refiding there, 
f King Henry VII. afeending the throne, he immediately after his coronation inftitutes a 
guard of fifty archers, to attend him and his fucceffors for ever. They are at prefent, and 
probably were' then alfo, called. Yeomen of the Guard. — This is the firft inftance of any 
eftabliftied, or permanent military guard in England ; its Kings, till now, except in times of 
war or infurreftions, contenting themfeives with the guard of their proper domeftics and re- 
tinue. ^ ' 0 

England having been long accuftomed to the wines of Gafcony, by having held that country 
for about three hundred years, till it was finally loft in King Henry the Sixth’s reign ; and as 
there was ftill a great number of (hips and mariners conftantly employed in that trade between 
England and Bourdeaux. a great part of which was in foreign bottoms, and navigated by fo- 
reigners, a ftatute was made in the firft year of King Henry VII. cap. viii. that from thence- 
forth no Gafcon nor Guienne wine fhould be imported, but only by Engliffi, Iriffi, or Welch 
men, and in their own {hipping. This is the firft time we find mention of Welch {hipping In 
the ftatute book, as trading beyond fea. By another ftatute of the fourth of that King, cap. x. 
this Navigation Aft was extended to woad of Tholoufe, coming alfo from Gafcony. Thus 
we fee, that wife King and his Parliament clearly enough perceived the vaft advantages accru- 
ing to a nation, by employing its own {hips and mariners as much as poffible in its commerce. 
And my Lord Bacon,, in his Life of King Henry VII. accordingly aferibes this law to that 
King’s care “ to make his realm potent at fea as well as by land : for, (adds he) almoft all the 
“ ancient ftatutes incite, by all means, to bring in all forts of commodities, having for end 
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1485 M chcapnefs, and not looking to the point of ftate, concerning the naval power.” (Sec, how- 
ever, two preceding attempts of this kind, in the years 1381 and 1440.) The laft-named aft 
however, plainly fuppofes, that the prohibition therein is only to take place where Englifh 
fliips and mariners may or can be had, by adding, 66 That Ao perfon fliall freight the above- 

named merchandize in a ftranger’s fhip, to be brought into this realm, or carried forth, if 
he 111 ay have fufficient freight in the fame port in a denizen’s fliip.” 

* In vol. xii. p. 276, of the Feeders, we find that King Henry the Seventh’s kinfman, John 

E§rl of Oxford, had the Conftablefhip of the Tower of London, and alfo the keeping of the 
lions and leopards there. For the former the King allows him twelve pence per day, and fix 
pence per day for the fuflenance of each of tliofe wild beafts. 

1486 Many circumftances concur and confpire, about this time, for bringing forward the grand 
difeoveries tS be very foon made, of what may be called the two new worlds, of the Eaft and 
of the Weft Indies. A11 Ambaffador to King John of Portugal, from, the King of Benin on 
the Guinea coaft, giving him fome faint infelligence concerning the Emperor of Ethiopia, (er~ 
roneoufly* named Prefter John) whole country, however, he was not as yet able to find, al- 
though he had, in the year i486, feat out Diaz for that end, as alfo for finding a way to India 
by fea : yet, though neither of thefe were as yet found, it was, however, a great point gained, 
that the difeovery of the Cape of Good Hope was, by that means, obtained, though not till 
the following year 1487. Moreover, Covilian, by King John’s order, fets out from Cairo, 
in Egypt to Aden in Arabia, and from thence he failed to the Eaft Indies, and returned to E- 
thiopia, at which court he is faid to have been detained, through a regard that Emperor had 
for him, fo as never to return to Portugal, though he is related to have made the report of 
liis reception, &c. to a Portuguefe ambaffador at Ethiopia, thirty years after this time. King 
John alfo, the firft of any prince Jn Europe, brought in Aftronomy to the afli fiance of naviga- " 
tion, and introduced various aftronomical inftruments to the knowledge of his navigators, ; as 
alfo tables of declination, for finding the latitude and courfe. Whether, as fome allege, the 
failors had {till got it in their heads, that there was no going beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 
then called by them Cape Tormentofo, (or ftormy) or elfe, which is as likely, that the Portu- 
guefe thought, from the difeoveries already made, they had employment; enough for fome 
years to come, in improving them, we fliall not abfolutely decide ; only it is certain, 
that Diaz returned unfuccefsfully home to Portugal, and that no further difeoveries^as \ve 
fliall fee, were made for fome fucceeding years. 

Water-conduits brought into the ftreets of feveral Englifh cities and towns, began to be 
more generally introduced in this century, as they had been long before in London. In Mr. 
Izacke’s R|gifter of charitable Donations to the City of Exeter, printed in o&avo, in 1736, p. 
133, there is mention made of the great conduit in the High-llreet of that city, In the year 
i486. Conduits in cities were of a later date in Scotland, where they have them fb‘11 only as 
they were in London before the reiteration of King Charles IL— that is, few or none of their 
houfes had pipes laid into them, but the inhabitants were obliged to get the water brought 
home in wooden veffels, called Tankerds, to their houfes, as we have feen praftifed at a fa- 
mous well at Aldgate, fo lately as the clofe of the reign of the late Queen Anne, 

The jealous and fufpicious temper of King Henry VII. of England, who knew his right 
to the throne was not abfolutely unqueftionable, made him, in this year i486, direft a com- 
million for enquiring into the retainers of perfons outlawed, and of all retainers, by inden- 
ture, 
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i486 ture or oath ; alfo of all that gave livery, fign, or token, contrary to law. — r cedera, vol. xu 
p. 281. 

In this year alfo, and for much the fame reafon, Henry concluded a truce and inter- 
courfe of commerce for three years with Charles the Eighth of France, inftead ot aiding 
the dutchy of Bretagne, which was fuccefsfully invaded by Charles. The fame year Henry 
made a limilar truce with James the Third of Scotland, for the fame number ot years. — 
P. 285, ibid. 

In the Foedera, vol. xil. p. 300, King Henry the Seventh grants a charter of fafe conduct 
to four merchants of Florence therein named, and to all others of that country, aiid their 
factors and fervants reliding in England, and alfo to their mariners, pilots, &c. thereby 
granting them a licence to import in their fhips whatever merchandize they pleafed, and to 
fell the fame; alfo to buy and export wool, cloth, tin, lead, and other merchandize, pay- 
ing the ufual cuftoms and fubfidies. Provided they do not export any merchandize belonging 
to the fiaple of Calais any where but to th£ faid ftaple, unlefs to parts withiij^the ftreights of 
Morocco. ^ A 

Ibid . p. 303, King Henry VII. renews the intercourfe of commerce and mutual fifhery be- 
tween England and Bretagne, during the joint lives of himfelf and Duke Francis, and for one 
year longer. 

Ibid . p. 314, that King grants the confulfliip of Englifli merchants refiding at Pifa, and other 
parts of Italy, to Chriftopher Spence, at one quarter of one per cent, on aft exports and imports 
there ; juft as King Richard III. had allowed to Strozzi their firft coirfu!.^ _ 

Ibid. p. 317, Henry VII. grants an annuity or falary to his Poet Bernard Andrews, 

often marks yearly, or fifteen marks in modern money. 

Ibid, p, 320, King Henry VII. renews the truce and intercourfe of commerce,* and of mu- 
tual fifhery, with Maximilian King of the Romans, and his fon the Archduke Philip, fove- 
reign of the Netherlands. 

Wheat, according to the Chronicon Prcciofum, was this year very dear, viz. one pound 
four fhillings, or one pound fix teen findings modern money per quarter; z. e. three fhillings 
per bufhal, and of our money four fliillings and fix pence. 

In the fame year, the Hanfeatic confederacy, according to their hiftorlan Angelins a Wer- 
> ' tjgnhagen, vol. ii. part iv. p. 10, engaged in a very ierious difference with the crown of France, 

(of which it would have been kind in that confufed author to have afforded his readers feme 
few particulars) 'which, however, was accommodated in the year following, through the in- 
terpofition of the Kings of Denmark and Scotland 
1487 The. Flemings, now in the zenith of their wealth and populoufnefs, being engaged in a dis- 
pute with the Arch-Duke Maximilian, King of the Romans, for the guardianffaip of his fon 
Philip, their Earl, great tumults arofe in Ghent and Bruges. The latter city, grown im- 
menfely rich by its mo ft extenfive commerce, was in this year, 1487, fo outrageous as to feize 
on the perfon of the King of the Romans, and to killfome of his principal Minifters in his 
fight. This violent in-fult brought about the ruin of Bruges : for the Emperor Frederick, 
father of Maximilian, thereupon blocked up Sluys, its proper haven, by the affiftance of Ant- 
werp and Amsterdam, who with jealous eyes faw the whole trade of the Low Countries center 
in Bruges; (fays Bifhop Huet, in his Memoirs of the Dutch Trade) whereupon, according to 
Werdenhagen, the Hanfeatic Hiftorian, the commerce was removed from Bruges to Dort, and 
from thence foon after to Antwerp. Yet Thuanus, lib. 51, of his Hiftoria Sui Temporis, and 

Louis 
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1487 Louis Guicciardini, in his Defcription de Pays has, both fay, that the trade removed direCtly 
to Antwerp; wherefore we muft underftand from Werde ullage 11, that it was only the coni* 
merce and comptoir of the Hans-towns which removed from Bruges, where they had a fuperb 
and magnificent houfe, for a fhort fpace to Dort, and afterwards to Antwerp, where they ere ft- 
'*ed a grand Stadthoufe, in. which their merchants lived in a kind of a collegiate maimer; for 
the privileges of which, the Hans-towns paid fixty thoufand dollars to that city in 1562 ; hav- 
ing had the proper powers and jurifdiCtions of an independent body or corporation there, as 
£ar as related to their own people; and they feem to have had the fame privileges at their other 
three comptoirs of London, Bergen, and Novogrod. Yet Monfieur Huet, in the book above 
quoted, feems to fay more truly, that the commerce of Bruges, even .at this time, removed, in. 
part, to Amfterdam, which then began to be very Oonfiderable in commerce, and has long 
fince fwall< 5 wed up all that of both Bruges and Antwerp. t£ Till this time,” continues Huct, 
44 there was fcarce a nation in Europe, how inconfiderable fa ever, that had not their proper 
46 mercantile magazine or fiorehoufe at Bruges, and a company or faCtory relid ing there ; as 
44 the Englifh, French, Scots, Caftiiians, Portuguefe; thofe of Arragon, Catalonia, Biicay, 
44 Venice, Florence, Genoa, Lucca, Milan, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and all the Hans- 
44 towns.” 

Penfionary De Witt, in liis Intereft of Holland, part. i. cap. 2, gives us, in feme refpefts, 
a different account of Bruges lofing its commerce, and the vail increafe of that of Antwerp, 
viz. ■ 


“ The fifheries and manufactures of the Netherlands increafed more and more, with the 
traffic by fea to Bruges, which lafled to the year 1482, when Flanders had wars with the 
iC Arch-Duke Maximilian about the guardianfhip of his fon and his dominions, which con- 
11 4 tinued for ten years. jMejnwhile, Sluys, the fea port of Bruges, being for the moil part 
44 infefted,. thofe of Antwerp and Amfterdam, in order to draw tiie trade to their own cities, 
46 affifted the Duke, /. e. Maximilian, in his unbridled tyranny and barbarous deftru&ion of 
44 that country, and thereby regained his favour, and attained their own ends. And feeing 
44 the Italians, by their Levant trade, had, long before, gotten the eggs of fiik worms from 
“ China and Perfia, and had raifed fuch abundance of thofe worms and mu [berry trees, that 
44 they wove many filk fluffs, and in procefs of time had difperfed their fiik every where, and 
44 began to vent many of them at Antwerp : and that the paffages tofthe Eaft ami Weft Indies 
44 came to be difeovered, fo that the Spaniards and Portuguefe fold their fpices, Ac,* at Ant- 
44 werp; as alfo that the Netherlandifh drapery was much of it removed to^England, and the; 
44 Englifh alfo fixing their ftaple at Antwerp ; thefe things produced many new effefts.” 

But with the leave of this otherwife great author, the Italians had no need to go fo far as 
Perfia for the eggs of the fiik worm, and much lefs to China, with which country the weftern 
parts of the world had then no communication ; for wc have already related, under the fixtli 
century, how the Emperor Juftinian brought fiik worms into Greece from the Eaft ; and that 
from thence, both they and the fiik manufacture were brought into Italy, in fucceeding 
Times. 

In voL xii. p. 318, of the Foedera, we find, that notwithftanding the difficulties which, as 
before hinted, the Archduke Maximilian had to ftruggle with at this time, he concluded a 
provifional treaty of commerce with our King Henry VIL 44 The truce between England 
44 and the Netherlands,” fays Rapin on this occafion, 44 was fo necefiarv for the fubjefts of 
44 both Princes, that it could not be interrupted without both being fufferers. But, for that 
Vol. L 3 U very 
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1487 44 very reafon, each ftrove to reap fome advantage from the fituation of affairs, which render-* 
“ eel the treaty very difficult.” 

1488 By a flatute, cap. si, of the third year of King Henry VII. it was enafted, that no woollen 

cloth fhould be exported, unfrl it be barbed, rowed, and (horn, on pain of forfeiting the value, 
half to the crown and half to the informer. This aft, it feems, was occafioned by much of 
our cloth having been till now exported without thofe operations, to the great detriment of 
our poor workmen, excepting, however, certain cloths called raies, veifes, failing cloths, and 
other cloths fold at forty {hillings or under. r 

By an Aft of Parliament in this third year of King Henry VII. cap. vi. we find the old 
' method of the crown’s keeping offices for exchanging of money ftiil prefervcdL It enafted, 
“ That none fhould make any exchange without the King’s licence, or make exchange or re- 
<e exchange of money to be paid within the land, but only fuchpcrfons as the King fhali depute 
44 thereunto, upon the like forfeitures as in former flutes.” In thofe times there were, as 
we have elfewhere obferved, feveral offices ereft^d in different places for exchanging of bullion, 
gold,, filver, plate, or foreign coins, for the coins of the realm ; and our Kings made an ad- 
vantage of thofe offices; the benefit of which no Prince better underflood than King 
Henry VII. 

This aft alfo direfts, “ That all unlawful chevifance,” u e. loans of money on mortgages 
of lands, &c. on extravagant terms, 46 and ufury fhali be extirpated, and all brokers of fuch 
“ bargains fhali be fet on the pillory and put to open fllame ; and fhali alfo be for half a year 
“ imprifoned, and pay twenty pounds.” 

Nodaw as yet had afeertained any rate of ufury, that is, intereft for money, but every one 
took as much as he could obtain. Th<? church generally condemned all ufury as abfolutely 
unlawful,- from, a falfe notion, that Chriftians were- bound by a law which prohibited Jews 
from taking ufe or ufury from any Jew for money lent *Yet neither did that millaken no- 
tion,,. nor even this and a former aft of Parliament, effeftuaily hinder the taking of ufury ; till 
at length, as men’s minds became more enlarged, and the increafe of commerce brought on 
' additional ocCafions for money, ufury was permitted by an aft: of the thirty-feventh year of 
King Henry VII L The generality of rational men were long before fenfible of the reafon- 
ablenefs of an allowance to the lender of money ; and it was accordingly in univerfal praftice* 
althouglvthey ftiil Wfent on in the- old cant for form fake, to ftile ufury unlawful. Yet they 
defignediy penned their laws in fuch general and obfeure terms, on purpofe that loans and 
■ mortgages fhould not be obftrufted, nor common hufinefs retarded. 

An aft of the Englifh Parliament, cap. ix. in the faid third year of King Henry VII. fets 
* .forth,* That whereas, by a late ordinance of the Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons of the 
u city of ’London, it was ordained, that no freeman of that city fhould refort to any fair or 
“ market out of London, with any manner of ware or merchandize for fale or barter, to the. 
u intent,” fays this aft of Parliament, sc that all buyers and merchants fhould refort to the 
44 faid city, to buy their wares and merchandize of the faid citizens and freemen aforefaid, 
u becaufe of,” u a for the advancement of, 64 their fingular lucre and avail. In confidera- 

tionof the hurt likely to grow of and by the premiffes, it is - hereby enafted, that every 
44 freeman of London may,” notwithstanding that city’s faid ordinance, “ freely refort to all 
|£ fairs and markets in England with their wares -and merchandize. And the faid ordinance- 
u of the Common Council of London is hereby annulled and made void.” 

+ “ ^ * I*. 
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1488 In Scotland, the Parliament was fo narrow in its notions of commerce, in behalf of the 
towns corporate alone, as to enaft, “ That all fhips, as well of fubjefts as of ftrangers, ' lhall 
<fi refort to the King’s free burghs,” fince called royal burgjis, 44 to make their merchandize ; 

“ and that the merchant -ftrangers lhall buy no merchandize but at fuch free burghs-. Neither 
C£ lhall they,” i; e. mere ban t-ftrangers, 44 go to the Me of Lewes to buy filh, but lhall buy 
46 them in burghs, ready falted, packed, &c.” This law bore very hard indeed on- foreigners, 
and bore a ftrong refemblance to the ordinance made in thofe days by the crown of Denmark, 
prohibiting other nations from filhing at Iceland, and obliging them to refort for fuph fiih, 
&c. to the port of North Bergen in Norway. There were feverai other very impolitic laws 
made in Scotland in thefe times : fuch as, 44 that none dwelling out of thofe burghs fhould, 
4< ufe merchandize, nor tap or fell wine, nor wax, fiik, fpicerics, woad, &c. nor ftaple wares,” 
u c. wobl, tkins, and leather. 44 Yet burgefies in burghs of Regality and Barony might ex- 
44 port their own manufacture, or fuch gc^ds as they purchafed in fairs.” 

In this fame year, the firft of King James IV. the Scotilh Parliament 44 enafted a gold 
44 penny to be coined of the weight , and finenefs of the Englilh rofe noble, and a penny of 
44 Giver to be equal to the old Englilh groat; ten of which to make an ounce of Giver, and 
44 each of them to go for fourteen-pence that is, for three one-half times the nominal value 
of the Englilh groat. 44 And the faid penny of gold to be current for thirty of the faid groats. 
44 Another gold penny was to be current for twenty groats, and a third for ten of thofe 
44 groats.” 

It is fcarcely neceffary to obferve, in this place, that the word penny, both of gold and filver, 
means any piece of money, without being reftrakied to its original fignification, taken from 
England, of one pennyweight troyweight, or twenty-four grains. 

The faid aft further eSjoifts,* 44 That for encouraging the importation of bullion from 
44 foreign parts, merchants lhall, for each ferplaith,” in Sir Janies Stuart’s Abridgment of 
the Scotilh afts of Parliament, under the word merchants, we find that three ferplalths of 
wool weighed two hundred and twenty-four ftone, at fixteen pounds to the {tone, 44 of wool 
44 exported, for each laft of lalmon, and for each four hundred yards of cloth, bring home 
44 four ounces of burnt filver ; for each laft of hides, fix ounces, and for each laft of herrings, 
44 two ounces ; and the like for all other goods which pay cuftom to*the King.* For which 
44 bullion, thofe merchants were to receive of the warden of the King’s mint twelve millings 
44 in the faid new coins for every ounce of filver.” Now fourteen Scotilh pence, as above, 
being at this time equal to four Englilh pence, the merchants had out of the mint the value 
of three {hillings and five-pence and ohe-feventh Englilh for an ounce of imported bullion. 

In vol. xii. p. 335, of die Foedera, there is a charter of King Henry VII. of England, in 
behalf of the Italian merchants of Venice, Genoa, Florence, and Lucca, fetting forth, 44 that 
44 whereas, in the firft year of his reign, the Parliament granted him as follows, viz, 

I. 46 For every ton of wines imported by natives, three {hillings, by foreigners, fix {hillings. 

II. 44 One Hulling per pound, ad valorem , on other merchandize by natives. By foreign- 
44 ers two Ihillings, both on exports and imports. 

III. 44 For wool exported, per lack, by natives, one pound thirteen {hillings and four-pence, 
u by foreigners, three pounds fix Ihillings and eight-pence, and per two hundred and forty 
66 , woolfels, the like. 

1488 IV. 44 For every laft of leather, three pounds thirteen {hillings and four-pence, and double 
44 that fura for foreigners.” 


3 U 2 
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Now the King, at the humble ^application- of thcfe four Italian ft ate s, grants to them and 
to all other Italian merchants, that they lhail pay no more than two pounds three Ihillings and 
four-pence per fack for fublidy on wool, and one pound three (hillings and three-pence for its 
cuftom ; and only twelve-pence for every twenty (hillings value in tin for its fublidy, and 
three-pence more for its cuftom. This, however, to laft only for three years for their wool 
and tin. 

This grant-, if rightly copied, contains no new favour to the Italians with refpeft to wool*, 
but is nine-pence more favourable to them on every twenty findings in the article of tin. 

The great progrefs which King Charles VIII. of France made in his intended conqucft of 
Bretagne, at length appears in feme meafure to have opened the eyes of King Henry VII. of 
England. For, in this year, vol. xii. p. 355, of the Foedera, we find him ifluing his man- 
dates to the feveral fheriffs of counties, for them to fummon all Earls, Barons, ^Knights, &c. 
before them, in order for their giving an account of the number of archers which they could 
furnifh properly equipped, and to get them muitered, for his intended expedition againft France 
in favour of Bretagne ; which, however, was not effe&ually performed. 

In the fame year King Henry VII. concluded, at Dort, a perpetual peace, friendfhip, and 
confederacy, with the Archduke Maximilian and his fon Philip, fovereign of the Netherlands; 
but this treaty had no peculiar relation to commerce, and related purely to their reciprocal 
fafety and joint affiftance againft King Charles VIII. of France, then overpowering Bretagne, 
Feeders, vol. xii. p. 361. 

1489 In this fourth year of King Henry VII. of England, a ftatute, cap. viii. 44 enafts a penalty 
44 of forty fliillings for every yard of the fineft fcarlet or other grained cloth fold above fix teen. 
44 fliillings, or of any other coloured cloth above eleven (hillings. And,” cap. ix. 44 no hatter 
44 or capper (hall fell any hat above the price of twenty ^poncerfor the beft, nor any cap above 
44 two fliillings and eight-pence for the beft.” In this ftatute a cap, fuch, .1 fuppofe, as are 
feen in old pi&ures on the heads of perfons of rank, is fuppofed to be a more valuable or 
fafhi enable covering for the head than a hat, then probably worn only by meaner people. 
This is the fecond time we meet with the word hat in the ftatute book. 

Scarlet My ing was very dear, before the difeovery of Mexico by the Spaniards, which in- 
troduced a greater plenty of cochineal into Europe, than they had before from Syria, Arabia, 
and Perfia. There were in old times feveral other ingredients for dying of fcarlet. Monfieur 
Pezron, in his Antiquities of Nations, obferves, 44 that the Latins ufed the word cocceum , to 
* 4 fignify fcarlet dye, and alfo the grain with which it was dyed; that they alfo called it 
<£ hyfghnm ; both which words are Greek as well as Latin, and it was thus they called the red 
■ 44 grain which grew on a kind of holly-oak, and was ufed for dying of fcarlet. Paufanias,” 

continues die, 44 tells us, that the Gauls, fettled in Galatia*, found certain fmall worms on 
44 tfaofe fhrubs which ferved to dye fcarlet; which Tertullian calls rubor galaticus, i. e. the red 
44 colour of Galatia.” Cochineal is now well known to be a lady bird, which draws its fub- 
ftance from a flirub having a reddifh fap, of which the author of this work gave ocular proof 
about the year 1734, to feme phyficians who went down with him into the South Sea Com- 
, pany’s warehoufes to view the greateft quantity of that precious drug that poffibly had ever 
till then been feen in England at any one time. Cochineal is alfo ufed by painters, and like- 
wife in medicine ; and its high price ftiil makes fcarlet confiderably dearer than any other co- 
lours in which it is not employed. In London, and in other great cities beyond fea, fcarlet 
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1489 dying is a bufinefs diftinft from all other dying bufinefs, and is efteemed a more eminent and 
lucrative profefiion. 

From another ad of Parliament of this fame year, cap. xxii. it appears, that all the gold 
lace and gold thread then ufed in England, came from Venice, Florence, and Genoa, That 
ad was made to prevent frauds, and to prohibit the importers of that commodity from felling 
for a pound weight what doth not contain full twelve ounces ; and that the infidc of fuch gold 
• lace and thread, be of equal greatnefs of thread, and in goodnefs of colour to the outward 
ihew thereof. Italy Jikewife, in thofe days, fupplied England, and indeed all other parts, 
with gold, filver and filk fluffs and velvets : for neither France nor Spain had as yet railed raw 
lilk, nor did either of thofe kingdoms, at this time, poffefs a manufacture of this material* 

At and about this time, according to my Lord V erulam’s Hiflory of the Life of King 
Henry VIL # and many other hiftorians, “ inclofures became more frequent in England, 
• “ whereby quantities of arable land, which could not be manured without much people and 
“ families, werS turned into pafture, beinr^ thereby eafily managed by a few herdfmcn; and 
“ tenancies for years, lives, and at will,” whereon much of the yeomanry lived, “ were turn- 
“ ed into demefnes. This bred a decay of people, and, by confequence, of towns, churches, 
“ tythes, Ac. as alfo a diminution of fubfidies and taxes. Wherefore an aft of Parliament 
“ was, in this fourth of Henry VII. made, cap. xix. that all houfes of hufbandry that were 
“ ufed with twenty acres of ground and upwards, fhould'be maintained and kept up for ever, 
“ with a competent proportion of land to be ufed and occupied by them.” This is that 
Lord’s account of the fubftance of the aft itfclf, though it be not now printed in the ftatute 
book, there being only therein its title, viz. “ the penalty for decaying of houfes of liufbandry,. 

or not Lying of convenient land for the maintenance of the fame.” The condition of Eng- 
land thfen, feems to have been, in this refpeft, too much like the ftate of Ireland in our own 
days. Vide alfo ftatutes)firf? and fccond of the thirty-ninth of Queen Elizabeth, and the 
twenty-eighth aft of the twenty-find year of King James I. in which afts, alterations are 
made fuitable to thofe times. Our readers will not expeft us to exhibit a minute account of 
all the changes from time to time made in flatutes refpefting commerce and hufbandry, ma- 
nufactures, Ac. it being fufficient to relate the general ftate of things at the refpeftive periods 
in which they happened. 

Although, under the year 1487, we have related that Bruges, in tfcat year, began firft to 
fuffer a declenfion of its vaft commerce; yet it may be here neceffary to obferve, that it is with 
great and very opulent cities, as with large overgrown empires, their declenfion, like their in- 
creafe, is ufually very gradual. Thus we find the great reputation of Bruges* for riches, fkill, 
ceconomy, Ac. Hill preferved, in the year 1489, and even in fuch credit dn foreign parts, that 
an aft of Parliament palled this year in Scotland, the title whereof was, u Of Goldfmiths 
being for the regulation of wrought gold and filver plate in that kingdom, whereby it direfts 
the goldfmiths of Scotland to make their filver plate of the finenefs. of the new works of filver 
of Bruges. 

In vol. xii. p. 362, of the Foedera, we fee a new convention between King" Henry VII. 
and Anne Duchefs of Bretagne. Whereby Henry ftipulates in general terms, firft, “ To 
tfi affift her with all his might, in cafe ihe fliould be invaded by any enemy. Secondly, to 
“ fend her fix thoufand men-at-arms, for recovering the places which France had lately taken* 
“ from her.” But Henry, ever mindful of liimfelf, took care that five hundred of thofe 
auxiliaries fliould garrifon two of her fortified towns, by way of pledge for the money which. 

would 
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1489 would become due to him for the laid troops. Thirdly, ci Anne berfelf likewifs Lipulates, 
that Hie would not marry without Henry’s confent.” He was probably at 1 aid of what foon 
after happened, but his avarice never would permit him to give this Princcis an eflc&ual 
fupport. r 

In the fame year, Foedera, vol. xih p. 374? a treaty of perpetual peace, commerce, and al- 
liance, was concluded between King Henry VII. and King John of Denmark and Norway : 
whereby, 

I. All former injuries, violences, and captures on both fidcs, were utterly to be buried in 
oblivion. 

II. Liberty Is allowed for the merchants and manners, with their fhips and merchandize, 

mutually to trade to the ports of both countries, with the privileges ftipukted in former trea- 
ties. * ^ 

III. The fhips of either party wrecked, final! be affifted to refit, and to fave and carry away 
all their merchandize without moleftation. £ 

Notwithstanding what we have, in this year, remarked of King Henry the Seventh of Eng- 
land’s too great propenfity to avarice, and, as a confequence thereof, to timidity ; yet jufticc 
ought to be done to him in any refpedt wherein he ferved the interefts of his kingdom. It Is 
but too true, that when he came to the crown, the Englifh woollen manufadture was become 
more languid than in former reigns. And as he had carefully obferved, that the great riches 
acquired by the Netherlands w T as occafioned by their fupply of wool from England, their own 
being of little value; he is therefore generally faid, about this time, to have re-inflated and 
Improved the woollen manufacture of England, by drawing over fome of the beft NetherJand 
ciothmakers, as King Edward III. h£l done about one hundred and fifty years before ; there- 
by laying a fecond foundation of the great woollen manufadure which has fo long been the 
glory of England, and the envy of other nations : particularly In Yorkshire,* at Leeds, Wake- 
field, and Halifax ; places well fuppiied with water, fuel, and cheap provifions. But the time 
was not yet come, nor did it happen till a century later, in the glorious reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, that England compleatly poffdTed all the various branches of the fineft woollen manu- 
.fa&ure; as will be related in Its proper place. 

About this time were firft brought into England, geographical or cofmographical maps and 
lea charts, by Bartholomew Columbus, brother of Chriftopher, the ever-famous difcoverer of 
tbs*, new world called America ; who having in vain addreffed the Court of Portugal to fupport 
his propofal of discovering that weftern world, and having next applied for that end to the 
Court of Spain, in the mean time difpatched his brother Bartholomew to King Henry VIL 
of England, in the year 1485, to make the fame propofal to him. But Bartholomew having 
been taken by pirates, was detained a confiderable time before he got to England ; and when 
he arrived there, was kept in a long and tedious fufpence by that over cautious Prince Henry 
VIL in the mean time he lived at London in a poor way, by making and felling of fea charts, 
yyhich were till" then entirely unknown there. In the year 1489, he alfo printed and dedicated 
to King Henry VIL a map of the world : but King Henry was too fparing of his money to 
launch out into great expence on fuch propofals for new and uncertain difcoveri.es ; yet it Is 
generally believed, that he at length liftened to the propofals of Columbus. But Bartholomew 
on his return to his brother Chriftopher, to report his fuccefs, heard, at Paris, that he had 
already made the difeovery ; and before he had got to Seville, his, brother was actually failed 
on his fecond voyage to the Weft Indies. 
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• $ England has, in general, been, at all times, greatly fuperior to Scotland in maritime ftrength ; 
yet foi once the latter got the better of the former, though more by ftratagem than by power. 
Stephen Bull, an able commander of an Englifh fquadron, coming on the Scotifh coaft to 
make rcprifals for the damage done by Sir Andrew Wo*od, commander of King James 
Fourth s fleet, to King Henry Seventh’s fhips, not long before taken and deftroyed by him; 
tliey now^ met near the ille of May in the Frith of Forth, and being by ftorms carried along 
* t -^ e coa1 ^ Fife, the Englifh fhips being taller and longer than thole of Scotland, were drawn 
on^the fhallow fands near the mouth of the river Tay, where, being ftuck faft, they were all 
obliged to yield to Sir Andrew Wood. King James, at this time, built fever al large fhips of 
war, which, however, turned to very little efteft. 

1490 In the twelfth volume, p. 3S1, of the Foedera, we meet with a memorable treaty of peace 
and comiperc^ between King Henry VII. and King John of Denmark and Norway; where- 
in, briide the articles of the foregoing year, we fee the following more important ones, viz. 

I. The Englifh may freely reibrt to fif$ at and trade to Iceland, paying the cuftoraary 
duties and* tolls. Provided, that at the end of every feven years they fhall be obliged to a£k, 
and, when afked, fhall obtain, of the King of Denmark and his fucceffors for ever* a licence 
for reforting to Iceland. 

fcf* This obligation was remitted to the Englifh by King Frederic II. in the year 1585. 

II. The Englifh may for ever hereafter freely trade to the iflands of Scandia ; that is, the 
ifles in the Sound, (Ptolemy calls the four principal rifles there, Scandia Infula quatuor , 
about the middle of the fecond century) Zealand, Draghoe, and all other parts of the king- 
dom of Denmark ; where they may iikewife buy or otherwife juftiy acquire fifh of all kinds, 
and may difpofe thereof at pleafure ; paying the ufual toils, &c. 

III. If any Englifh fliros h£, by ftorm or other danger, driven into the ftreight or paflage 
called the BeJt, they may freely pafs that way, provided they pay the fame tolls at Nyborg as 
are due for palling the Sound, at the caftle of Cronenburg, notwithflanding any law of Den-' 
mark againft entering into the fa id paflage of the Belt. 

There are properly two paffages fo named, the one called the Great Belt, and the other the 
Little Belt. We have already feen, that fo early as 1368, a toll for palling the Sound was 
then in general ufe to be paid by foreign nations failing into or coming from the Baltic Sea. 
The original ground for this toll demanded by Denmark, was, firft, that crown’s having ,ere£t> 
ed a caftle on each fide of the paflage called the Sound ; Kronenburg, near the town of ITelfi- 
nore, on the Zealand fhore, and Helfinburg, on the oppofite fhore of Schonen, for the pro- 
tection of fhips from pirates, then numerous in thofe parts ; and iccondly, on account of the 
light houfes erefted in and near that ftreight by the crown of Denmark, for the direftion of 
jfhipping in dark nights : in confideration whereof, all fhips palling that way agreed to pay a 
toll. For thofe lights were fo ufeful, that fcarce any fliip would venture through the other 
principal paflage called the Great Belt, where alfo the Danes afterwards erefted a fort and 
ftationed a guard fliip, for obliging all fhips pafling that way to pay the cuftomary toil. The 
Emperor Charles V. by treaty with Denmark, ascertained a fixed toll in behalf of his Nether- 
land fubjefts, who even then had great dealings in the Baltic, viz, two rofe nobles for every 
fhip not exceeding two hundred tons burden, and three rofc nobles for all above two hundred 
tons. Yet the Vandalic Hans-towns had, much heavier tolls laid on their flipping, as was 
the cafe with the Hollanders afterwards ; till they fettled it likewife by a treaty, in 1647 the 
Englifh treaties with Denmark, refpefting this toll, are grounded on this agreement of the 

Hollanders. 
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Hollanders. Whatever exorbitant exa&ions the Danes had formerly made on foicign 11a- * 
tions on account of this toll, they feem now to have’ dropped them; and therefore taat crown's 
revenue from this fource is, in feme fort, reduced aim oft to a certainty, which many have 
judged not to exceed one hundred and thirty thoufand dollars yearly, upon an average. 

IV. For the prevention of injuftice, violence, rapine, and murder on both fides, all fhips 
departing for either country, fhal! give fecurity to double their value to the magiftrates of the 
ports they fail from, for their peaceable demeanor toward the people and in the country of thfi 
other contracting party, whither they are bound. 

V. The Englifh may freely poflefs and enjoy all their lands, places, and tenements at 

Bergen in Norway, at Lunden and Landfkroon in Schonen, and in the ille of Zealand ; alfo 
In Lovfa in Sweden, and other parts of the Danifh King’s territories : and they may freely 
repair the fame, and alienate them at pleafure. r ** 

VI. The Englifli refiding at Bergen, and other parts of the Danifh pionarchy, fliali be at 
full liberty, according to cuftom, to erect tliemfelves into fccieties, and eleCl Governors or 
Aldermen amongft themfelves for governing all the Englifli there, and for determining all 
controverfies amongft themfelves. And if any Englilhman there lhall refufe to fubmit to the 
determinations of thofe Governors or Aldermen, he or they {hall forfeit all the Englifli pri- 
vileges there. 

VII. An Englilhman dying inteflate in Denmark, the neareft of kin may adminifter to 

his effe&s ; and in his abfence, the faicl Governor or Alderman of the Englifli may do it for 
him. , 

VIII. The Englifli bringing packs^of woollen cloth or other merchandize into the Danifh 
territories, may freely unpack, fell, or exchange the fame at pleafure, withotit the prefence of 
a Danifh officer. Aiid the faid merchants may, in rife porisf of Copenhagen, Maimoe, and 
Landfkroon, appoint their agent and fa&ors for their benefit when abfent, who may fell their 
doth either in entire cloths, or by retail. 

IX. The Englifh refiding orbeing in Denmark, fliali not be arrefted nor feed for any debt 
for which they are neither principals nor bail, nor for any tranfgreffion done by others. And 
even in cafes where they are principal, neither their perfons nor goods fliali be arrefted or kept, 
provided they give fecurity to ftand to juftice. 

X. Pirates and others warring at fea, of what nation fcever, fhall not be received into the 

'fr 

ports of either of the contracting parties ; nor fhall be aided with money, arms, victuals, &c. 
againft either of file contracting parties, or to the damage of the merchants, &c, under the pe- 
nalty of recovering all fech damage from the part> protecting the faid pirates, and double the 
value from the fellers to, or fepplyers of, the faid pirates. 

And if the faid fea-robbers attempt to fell any of the goods they may have taken on the feas 
from either party, in the ports of the other party, thofe goods fliali be feized and fequeftered 
for the benefit of the perfons from whom they were taken, proof being duly made thereof ac- 
cording to the maritime laws. 

XL Fhis prefent treaty is not to derogate from any of the privileges and immunities granted 
by former-treaties to the Englifli in the Danifh territories. 

XII. Contravene rs of this treaty, on either fide, fhall be compelled by tjie King of the 
country where the wrong Is done, to reftore what fhall be wrongfully taken away, &c. or fhall 
other wife make good to the injured per fen the lofs he had feftained, together with interefl, 
(p'o damncy uno cum inter effe) for the' fame. 
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X490 fcf* 1. It is not our purpofe to tranfcribe at fall length every commercial treaty between 
England and foreign nations, which treaties are long fince already puhliihed in feveral vo- 
lumes, but only the fubxlance of what appeared to be the moil: effential ; yet this treaty con- 
taining feveral curious particulars, and being the fulleft of syxy we have till now met with on 
the northern commerce, we judged it material to give a large abftradl of it, as we iliall of feme 
others with feveral foreign nations, in this and fucceeding reigns. 

# 2. We hope our note on the third article of the above treaty, is fulficiently explanatory of 

the famous Danifh toll in the Sound. 

•*3. The fourth, fifth, fixth, feventh, ninth, and tenth articles, fhew what care was necef- 
fary to be taken in thofe lefs poll Hied times, for the fecuring of property from violence and 
injuftice. And the fifth, fixth, and eighth articles, prove alfo the very confide rable commerce 
England thep. had in the Danilli territories, and particularly for the difpofal of our woollen 
• cloth. 

4. It alfo juflly deferves a remark, that throughout this treaty, there is not the leaf: mention 
of any peculiar privileges for Danifh fubjedls in England ; but the whole feems calculated for 
the Englifh refiding in or trading to the Danifh dominions. So that it appears as if there 
were then few or no Danifh fubjedls refiding in England ; and alfo that we carried on all our 
trade to thofe territories entirely on our own bottoms. 

Such another treaty between England and the Prior of the Liberties, and Standard-bearer 
of juftice of the people of Florence, we have, under this fame year, at p. 390, of the twelfth 
volume of the Fcedera; being the firft formal treaty of commerce to be found, in the Feeders, 
with that republic, and was to laft for fix years. 

I. The fubjedls of King Henry VII. of England, may freely refort with their fhips and 
merchandize, by fea and land, and traffic at the city of Florence, and all other places of that 
republic, and may export ^rom thence all goods not prohibited, &c. wherefoever they pleafe. 

II. The Florentines fh.aH fuffer no Englifh wool to be brought into their country, but 
fuch only as fhall be brought thither by Englifh fubjedls in their own fhips. The Englifh to 
make oath that they will annually import to Pifa, as much wool as the Florentines and other 
parts of Italy, Venice only excepted, can ufe or work up : that is to fay, as much wool as ufed 
formerly to be imported by the Italians themfelves, into thofe parts of Italy one year with 
another. Which wool fhall be lodged in the city of Pifa, where the Tadtory refidence of the 
Englifh fhall be, and where they fhall enjoy all the privileges and liberties which ckher the 
Pifans themfelves, or the citizens of Florence do now, or fhall hereafter pofTefs. 

III. The Englifh there fhall- be free from all perfonal offices and burdens, exadUons, tri- 
butes, tolls, gabels, See. and even from thofe which, on account of their commerce, might 
or ought otherwife to be exadled from them; the excifes, gabels, &c. on wines, com, and 
other provifions (unlefs for the ufe of their fhips when repairing) excepted. Excepting alfo 
the tolls, gabels, and tributes paid in the city of Florence. 

IV. The Englifh refiding at Pifa may form themfelves into one fociety or body, and may 
eleft one or more of their number to be their mailer or fyndic, and to make [laws amongft 
themfelves for their good government, and to be determined by the judgment of the faid fyn- 
dic, &c. in all matters relating to themfelves. (This claufe is a confirmation of what King 
Richard III. had done, as we have feen, in the year 1485.) But in civil adlions, or money 
difputes, between one of them and a Florentine, the Podeftas of Pifa, jointly with the faid 
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1490 matter or fyndic of the Englifh, fhali determine: and in criminal caies, the Podeftas fhal! 
folely determine. 

Y. The republic of Florence further promifes, that in all conventions and ftipulations 
which file ihall make witl^ other potentates for commercial privileges, fhc will, to her utmoft 
ftrive to have the Englifh included therein. 

YL On the other hand, the King of England fhali prohibit all others who are not his fab- 
jefts, of what nation foever they may be, from exporting wool from his dominions to any 
other parts, (of Italy, we prefume) excepting to the Venetians j to whom, in every voyage 
they final! make to England, that is, once in a year, it fhali be permitted to them to export fix 
hundred facks of wool in their gallies, and no more, for the ufe and employment of the city 
and dominions of Venice, and not otherwife. 

Provided, that in cafe the fubjefls of England either cannot or will not fupply the above- 
mentioned quantity of wool for the parts already named; or in cafe their King fhali at r , any- 
time judge it not expedient for his own people to do it, then it may b^done by others not his 
fubjefts, and alfo, in part, by his own fubjefts. 

By this treaty it appears, Firft, that the Florentines were an artful people- in the buflnefs of 
negociation, and underltood their own commercial interefts extremely well ; having, in this 
manner, engrofted, for their own ufe, all the wool of England to be carried into the Medi- 

? lerranean, excepting fix hundred facks for the Venetians. 

1 Secondly, we fee how much our woo! was coveted, and in a manner deemed abfolutely ne- 

ceflary for the very great woollen manufafture of Florence as well as of Venice. 

Thirdly, we perceive how much already the navigation was coming to be in our favour by 
the fccond article ; whereas formerly- and even till near about this time, Florence, Venice, 
Genoa, and all other Italian cities, brought from England all the wool, lead, tip, &c. altoge- 
ther in their own fhipping ; and there was no fuch tiling as In Bnglifh fhip to be heard of in 
that part of the world. 

In the fame twelfth volume, p. 394, of the Foedera, we find an acknowledgment of the 
minifters of the Duchefs of Bretagne, that King Henry VII* had performed his engagements 
for tranfporting fix thoufand men-at-arms to her affiftance. And that, as he had already the 
town and cattle of Comarceau in pledge, her minifters hereby engage to put into Henry’s hands 
the town and cattle of Morlaix, until his expences be refunded, and alfo to exchange thofe 
places, if he defires it, for others hereafter to be taken from the French King. But this feeble 
affiftance, we Ihall foon fee, was too little to fupport that Princefs againft the whole power of 
the F rench King. 

In the fame volume, p. 307, King Henry , VII. "concluded an alliance with Maximilian King 
of the Romans, afting on the behalf of his infant fon Philip, fovereign of the Netherlands, 
and alfo in favour of the Duchefs of Bretagne, for preventing their being overborne by France, 
who fecretly mitigated the Netherland cities againft; him; thofe of Bruges having actually 
feized on Maximilian’s perfon, after killing feme of his principal officers, and made him 
fwear that he would pardon all their offences. 

In this fame year, (ibid, p. 411.) King Ferdinand and Queen Ifabella of Spain, were 
brought into that alliance ; at the fame time that thofe Spanifh monarchs concluded a treaty 
for a marriage of their daughter Catherine with Arthur Prince of Wales, thereby ftipulating 
to pay two hundred thoufand crowns, valued at four Shillings and twopence each, being forty- 
one thoufand fix hundred and fixty-fix pounds thirteen fhillings and fourpence fterling, as 
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-1490 their daughter’s marriage portion. Had this alliance been executed, France un- 

doubtedly might have been brought to reft ore the unfortunate Duchefs of Bretagne to all her 
dominions, whichiadeeclwastheprofeffedendof.it: but Henry in vain imagined, that the 
bare making of this alliance would frighten King Charles WIT. of France into a compliance, 
without putting him to the cxpence of going heartily to war. 

There was now likewifea commercial treaty concluded between England and the laid Spa- 
nifh monarchs, vol. xii. p. 417, of the Fcedera, whereby it is ftipulated, — * 

* I. u That both nations might freely re fort to and trade with each other; paying the cuf- 
i( tomary duties, and enjoying their wonted privileges, as they flood prior to the laft thirty 
<e years*” 

II. “To prevent fea-robberies and piracies on both fides, the matter or owner of every fhip 
“ fhall* before failing from the port of lading, give fecurity, to double the value of the faid 
“ fhip, for thgir peaceable demeanour.” 

Ill* “ All letters of marque and rcpri&is were to be recalled on both fides : but if juftice 
‘ “ fliallliereafter be denied, on complaint of injuries done, new ones may be i filled.” 

About this time, the bifhop of Padua, in Italy, taking compaffion on the neceffities of the 
poor, from whom the ufurers of thofe parts exacted moll exorbitant intereft for the loans of 
fmall fums to them, although, like the modern pawn-brokers iff London, they always re- 
tained a pledge to the full value of the fum borrowed, fet up a fmall bank in that city for the 
convenience of lending money upon pawns, at fo moderate an intereft, as fhould not opprels the 
poor, while it fupported the fund : and this bank he named Afons Pictatis , a Mount of Piety ; 
yet, from the Lombards being then, and long before, the greateft ufurers, nex$ to the Jews, 
it had the? appellation of a Lombard houfe. Tins charitable feheme of that bifhop, led many 
other parts of Europe, but ipore efpecially in Italy, into the fame good purpofe ; as particu- 
larly at Rome, and othei cities' And after many idle fcruples ftarted and got over, about the 
lawfulnefs of taking intereft, the nations who reformed from popery, began to ere& fuch cha- 
ritable banks ; though in England there was none of a public fort ere&cd bv charter till the 
reign of Queen Anne, 170S; which, however, by negligent, corrupt, and wicked manage- 
ment, is long fince funk to nothing. 

1491 Although the ufual place for the annual affembly of the deputies of the Hanfeatic League 
was Lubeck, that city having always had pre-eminence from the beginning beyond all ,otlier 
Hans-towns, for reafons already affigned ; yet, on extraordinary occafions, when tilt exigency 
of affairs required it, they have fometimes met at various other towns*; as at Straelfund, in the 
year 1370 ; at Roftock, in 1398; at; Hamburg, in 1410; fometimes alfo at Mmifter and Lu- 
nenburg. And the Hans-towns being, in the year 1491, at variance with England, accord- 
ing to their hiftorian Werdenhagen, vol. II. pars iv. cap. 10. and alfo with the Flemings, 
they, at that time, held a folemn affembly at Antwerp of the whole Hanfeatic confederacy with 
great pomp, in order to adjuft matters with England, that fo, fays that author, they might be 
.the better enabled to deal with the pirates, who, under colour of this war, did infinite preju- 
dice to their commerce in all parts. Our author does not tell us the grounds of this war with 
England, and- our own hiftorians are as fllent ; and, be it what it may, he only tells us, 
that the aflembly broke up without being able to agree with the Engiifh, demands on both 
fides running high. Neither could the great difputes between the Hollanders and Hamburgers 
be now fettled, though feveral efforts were made to produce a reconciliation. Bruges alfo feat 
Its deputies to this affembly, to pray to be reftored to their former favour, in hopes to have 
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1491 the Hans- comp toir replaced there; bat they could not obtain It. The Englifh, Hollanders, 
and other Netherlander, having by this time made great advances into foreign commerce, 
the Hanfeatic cities looked on the fhipping of thofe countries, fo frequently retorting to the 
ports in the Baltic, with a very jealous eye ; and many clifputes arofc between them, which are 
now of little importance to be remembered. 

King Henry VII. of England, very unhappily for his people, and for his own royal pofte- 
lity, now committed a moft fatal overfight, in neglefting eSc&ually to fupport Anne, the 
maiden Duchefs of Bretagne, againft the power of King Charles VIII. oi France. 

It is now only neceflary to obferve, that although by his treaties with that Prlncefs, 
and his alliances and engagements with other neighbouring Princes, equally jealous oi the 
growing power of France, he had engaged to fupport the independence of Bretagne, in the 
fupport of which meafure he was joined by the united voice of his people, eve 11^ then, when 
probably they did not fo dearly forefee all the mifehiefs which the lofs oi that noble duchy 
would draw after it; yet, trufting to his own v^ifdom, he imagined that tTie bare entering into 
alliances, as already obferved, would intimidate the French King from purfuingriiis conquefts 
in Britany ; (much like his great-grandfon, King James the Firft’s proceedings, in relation to 
his fon in-law’s being driven out of the Palatinate) and ever grudging any confiderable ex- 
pence of money for effeftually fupporting that Princefs, he fuffered her to throw herfelf into 
the arras of King Charles VIII. who having p rope fed his own marriage with her, thereby in 
fome meafure fiienced the jealoufy which the reft of the Princes of Europe would have more 
openly entertained, had Charles made a violent conqueft of her whole dominions. It is al- 
mofl unneceflary to obferve the great benefit which Bretagne had ever produced to England In 
its difputes with France, and of the vafe importance of it ever fince'to that mpnarchy, which 
our own fad experience fufficiently teftifles : more efpecially, asc almoft the only good, ports 
for the royal navy of France, on the ocean, are in that dhchy nfand were we Jo name only the 
fugle, but truly noble port ofBreft, its moft advantageous fituation for annoying England, 
and receiving the whole navy of France, that alone is fuf&cient to demonftrate the immenfc 
benefit accruing to France, and the irreparable lofs to England, which King Henry the 
Seventh’s avarice occafxoned. Three fides of that fruitful, populous, and extenfive duchv ate 
waihed by the ocean; from which circumftance It was rendered much more practicable to be 
prote&cd by England, in whofc neighbourhood it may be faid to lie, and with which kingdom 
it had, for many centuries,, an intimate alliance, corrcfpondence, and commerce. My Lord 
Herbert, in his Hiijory of King Henry VIII. juftly remarks, “ That the uniting of this duchy * 
u to France, "and of the Netherlands to the houfeof Auftria, as they both added great ftrength 
** to ourtwo moft to be fufpefted neighbours ; fo they proved a great weakening of us, by 
“ depriving us of two of our beft and moft ufeful confederates. ! ” And this furely may teach 
us the true wifdom of ever ftrenuoufly fupporting a weaker ally againft the attempts of a more 
potent adverfary. The* Duchefs of Bretagne teftified a truly patriotic zeal for preferving the 
independence of hermountry, and. did not yield to the propofals of King Charles VIII. even 
although they were to make her Queen of fo potent a monarchy, until fhe faw herfelf aban- 
doned by all her natural allies, and more efpecially by King Henry VII. who, all hiftorians 
agree, was alone able to have preferred her independent, fo much and fo obvioufly for his laft- 
ing intereft, as well as glory; had not his fhort-fighted and fordid avarice, as will ever be the 
cafe, got the better of all other confxderations, though ever fo important and interefting. 
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1492; The Chriftian monarclis of Spain had before this time gradually conquered all the Moorifh 
kingdoms of that extenfive country, excepting only that of Granada, which comprehending a 
large extent of territory next the Mediterranean fhore, ftill maintained its independence. But 
the whole Chriftian monarchy of Spain having lately been United by the marriage of Ferdi- 
nand King of Arragon, to Ifabelia Queen and heirefs of Caftile, See. thofe two monarclis now 
determined the total expulfion of the Moors from Spain. They at length conquered the 
1 kingdom of Granada ; the capital city of the fame name however held out a tedious liege, after 
Malaga and other cities had fur rendered : and, when taken, in the year 1492, Is faid to have 
had fall remaining two hundred thoufand inhabitants. King Henry VII. of England, a near 
ally of thofe Spanifh Princes, had Te Drum fung at St. Paul’s cathedral in London, on occa- 
fion of that conqueft, and caufed the Cardinal of Canterbury to declare to the nobility and 
people tUen^refcnt, 44 That Granada was a city of fuch fame, as to contain one hundred and 
64 fifty thoufand houfes of name, and feventy thoufand lighting men.” Which account, 
however, was probably exaggerated, as well as inconfiftent. The conqueft of this laft 
Mahometan monarchy in Spain, coft King Ferdinand fix years time; and when their 
King Bobadilla was forced to furrender, he is faid to have ftipulated, that his people fhould 
retain their own laws, liberties, religion, and efFe&s ; and that even the Jews amongft them 
ftiould enjoy the fame privileges ; but he himfclf retired to Barbary, where he remained till 
his death. His palace in Granada was of an huge extent, and its lofty arched Hate-rooms were 
fupported by one hundred columns of alabafter. What ftill remains of the Moorifh edifices 
in many parts of Spain, is a clear proof that they were an ingenious and induftrious, but vo- 
luptuous people. If Ferdinand had aft u ally ftipulated with King Bobadilla for liberty of con- 
fciencc for*his Moorifh fubjefts, &c as probably might be the cafe, he, as perfidioufly as 
cruelly and Impoliticly de*ermjned, by the inftigation of his bigotted clergy, to drive all thofe 
people out of Spain who vfrould not profefs thcmfelves to be Chriftians. Many of the Moors, 
however, rather than temporize, went over to the oppofite Barbary fhore, to Algiers, Tunis, 
Tripoli, &c. amongft thofe of their own Mahometan perfuafion : fo that large tracts of coun- 
try in Spain were utterly deferted, and which, for want of people, remain defarts to this day, 
with the melancholy profpefts, almoft every where to be feen, of ruined cities, caflles, 
mofques, See. As a compcnfation, however, Ferdinand I. obtained the title of Catholic from 
the Pope ; which his fucceflfors ftill retain. * • 

From this fettlement of no fewer than feventeen thoufand families of the Spanifh TPl'oors on 
the Barbary iliores, we may date the rife of the piratical ftates of Barbery : for partly from ne- 
cefilty, and partly to be revenged of tljeir mortal foes the Spaniards, they, from this time, fit- 
ted out fmall fquadrons of cruifing piratical veflcls. At foil they feized only on all the Spanifh 
fhips they could meet with, frequently alfo landing on the Spanifh coaits, and carrying off 
much booty, and many people, of whom they made flaves ; which piratical praftices foon 
became very gainful to the Moors, after the Spaniards began to bring home the riches of Ame- 
rica. This infolence of a parcel of defperate banditti, afterwards provoked the Emperor 
Charles V. to undertake his grand but unfucccfsful attempt againft Tunis; though as Spain 
had got early pofteftion of Oran, and fome^fher places on their coaft, it put the Moors into no 
fmal) confternation ; which obliged them to call into their aid the famous Turkifh pirate Bar- 
barofta ; who, with his fucceftes againft Spain, made himfelf matter of the government of Al- 
giers, as his brother Haradin afterwards did of Tunis, and another Levantine Turk did of 
* ^ Tripoli* Their fucceftes againft Spain, made them afterwards bold enough to make free with 
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the fhips of other Chriflian nations failing in the Mediterranean. Thofe firft Turkiili pirates, 
in the beginning, put themfelves under the prote&ion of the Grand Seignior, who for fome 
time pretended to the fuperior fovereigntv of all the coaft of Barbary ; and the chief magiftrate 
of each of thofe three fiates," called the Dey, whom their foldiery ufually elected, was in thofe 
times deemed but a bafhaw, or at beft but a viceroy of the Ottoman empire. They have fince, 
however, aimed at, and adlually obtained, through the affiftance of their own military people, 
a great degree of independence of the Porte, more efpecially at Algiers ; though Tunis and Tri-' 
poll, as lying nearer to Egypt, has, or lately had, a greater degree of deference for the Grand 
Seignior. 

Upon this fame year we may further remark, from the well-known Map of Commerce of 
Mr. Lewis Roberts, that it was about this time when the Engiifh trade to Morrocco firft com- 
menced, or rather was of any confequence ; for we have already feen that vfe carried on fome 
trade thither fo early as the year 1413. And although by the wars between Morocco and Fez 
that trade w T as fmothered, as our author exprefies liimfelf, yet out of this trade to Barbary, 
fprung the Engiifh Levant or Turkey Company ; though not till the reign "of Queen Eli- 
zabeth. 

In this fame year King Ferdinand, on becoming matter of Granada, to the further impo- 
verishing and depopulating of Spain, drove the Jews out of that kingdom, as he had already- 
expelled the Moors. . 

Menafle Ben Ifrael, I11 his add refs to Cromwell, the Lord Prote&or, printed in the year 
1665, in behalf of the Jews being re-admitted to live in England, gives the following account 
of the expulfion of his nation from Spain : — He fays, “ The Jews had lived in Spain from the 
u time of the Babylonian and RomaS captivities,” that is, fince they were fcranfplan ted from 
Paleftineby the Emperor Adrian. — “ That they were at^this* time very rich in houfes and 
goods. We read in the chronicles of Spain, that” at this^banifhing of. the Jews, “ the 
lords complained that their cities and towns were deftroyed and difinhabited,” his own 
words, <c and had they believed” that is, fufpe died, <fi any fuch thing, they would have oppo- 
fed the King’s decree, and would never have given their confent to it. The Catholic King,” 
continues this Jew, “ -was blamed by all Chriftian Princes, and efpecially by the Senate of 
“ Venice, for having banifhed a nation fo profitable to the public and particular good, with- 
u out &ny kind of pretence ; and the Parliament of Paris did extremely wonder at fuch a de~ 
“ termination. Many of the banifhed Jews went into Portugal, as being fo nearly adjoining ; 
“ but there being an alliance concluded between Spain and Portugal, in the year 1497, the 
** Jews, at King Ferdinand’s requeft, werebanilhed out of Portugal. But this being againffc 
* £ the will of Emanuel, King of Portugal, he refolved to oblige them to become Chriftians, 
4C promifing*” on that condition: we prefume he means, “ never to moleft them, neither in 
* £ criminal matters, nor in the lofs of their goods, and exempted them from many burthens 
“ and tributes. But his fucceffors broke through their privileges, out of a violent zeal againffc 
u them. King Emanuel, however, did moffc cruelly order all their children under four** 
** teen years of age to be taken from their parents, in order to be made Chriftians ; many of 
u whofe parents, rather than fuffer fuch a fight as this, threw their children into wells ; others 
* e billed themfelves. Afterwards he compelled all the Jews to profefs Cbriftianity. Can fuch 
" violences,” continues he, “ work any good impreffion on men? Or what law, either hu- 
“ man or divine, can bear that the fouls of men, which the Moll High hath created free, 
fhould he forced to believe what they believe not, and to love what they hate ? This cruelty 
* ’ - “ w m 
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J492 “ was cenfured by many Princes and learned men,” He concludes by obferving, “ That 
Sfi moft of the banifhed Jews palled into the Levant, and were embraced by the Ottoman fa- 
* c mily,” that is, were tolerated in Turkey ; “ others fettled in Florence, in the Pope’s terri- 
tories, and in other parts of Italy, and alfo in Germany.” 

The whole number of Jews expelled Spain in the year 1492, was faid to have amounted to 
two hundred thoufand families ; and reckoning only five to each family, they mail have 
amounted to a million of fouls. An irnmenfe lofs, indeed, to any country ; — and when confi- 
de red jointly with the expulfion of the Moors from that kingdom, it can be no wonder to any to 
-find Spain fo thin of people at this day, more efpecialiy when we confider the very great num- 
ber of Spaniards foon after lent to plant America. We may add, that the Jews in Spain 
being very rich, on the firft notice of their intended expulfion, found means to convey into 
the countries whither they defigned to retire, ail their money and richeft effefts. Yet num- 
bers of Jews who loved their eafe and their native foil, with the enjoyment of their riches, 
better than the? freedom of their conferences, were content to be baptized, and to feign a pro- 
feflion of Chriftianity, and have thereby, in procefs of time, mixed their blood with moft of 
their great families of Spain. So that the principal end of the court, as well as of the clergy 
of Spain, viz. the obtaining the immenfe wealth of the Jews, was by thofe means very much 
fruflrated, and that country confcquently drained of both riches and people to a great degree* 
never again to return thither. 

King Ferdinand, after his conqueft of Granada, and fome of his fucceflors, have been at a 
vaft expence of blood and treafure in conquering feveral towns on the Barbary fhore, fome of 
which Spain holds at this day, with much trouble and expence, and very little benefit; which 
will ever be the cafe until they can make inland ^onquefts, and fix a permanent land dominion 
there, an*d be likewife able to extirpate the pirates of that coaft. 

In an aft of the Englifh Parliament in the feventh year of Henry VII. cap. 8. we have the 
following particulars, viz. cc That every butt of Mahnfey wine fhall contain one hundred and 
twenty-fix gallons ; for which butt, all merchant-ft rangers importing the fame, fhall pay 
«« eighteen (hillings for cuftom, befide the old cuftom : and no fuch butt fhall be fold for 
66 above four pounds,” that is, about levenpence halfpenny per gallon, or fome what under 
the rate of twopence per quart. 46 Which new impofition,” fays this expired ftatute, 6e fhall 
“ be in force until the Venetians fhall abate their impofition of fou£ ducats at Candy.” That 
is, we prefume, four ducats per Englifh cloth. This therefore was a judicious a£t, for the 
effeftually counterbalancing that impofition of the Venetians. 

We have, from common hiftory, a great number of inftances to be produced for confuting* 
the vulgar tradition, that beer, as a* malt liquor, and as diftinguiihcd from the fofter liquor 
named ale, was not known in England till the reign of King Henry VIII. one inftance being 
already produced from Scotland, under the year 1482. But one irrefragable proof of it we 
fhall take from the fo often quoted twelfth volume of the Foedera, p. 471 ; where, in this fame 
year, 1492, we find a licence from King Henry VII. to a Fleming therein named, to export 
fifty tons of ale, called beer, t qu'mquaginta doll a fervh'us vocata bere}* In the fame volume* 
p. 485, and the very fame year 1492, we have another equally authentic proof of it, viz:. That 
one of the faid King’s attendants into France was Petrus Vanek, a beer-brewer of Greenwich 
in Kent : yet it may probably be true, that beer, brewed with hops, was not known in Eng- 
land till after this time, when the firft ufe of hops was brought into England : yet they cer- 
tainly had other materials* before hops were known* for the making of the liquor they before 
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149a that time called beer, as wormwood, and other plant 3, which anfwered, in a good meafure, 
the end of hops, by preferring of malt-liquors for a eonflderable ipacc, either for ica or land- 
fervice. 

In the above-quoted page .171, we fee how merchant-fhips were ufed to be manned, dec. in 
thofe times, viz. It is in a licence from King Henry VII. to two French merchants to lend 
into England a French lb ip of the burthen of one hundred and forty tons, tc be laden with 
wines, linen, or woollen cloth, of their own or of any other country, (Gaicon wine and 
woad only except) having a mailer, mate, fixty mariners, and two pages, for one year cer- 
tain, there to fell their laid wares, and to lade tin, or any other merchandize, not being of 
the ftaple of Calais, (i. c. not being wool or woollen goods) and to export the fame ; and that 
they may repeat that voyage fo long as their faid term (hall laid, they paying the ui ua. cuf- 
toms, &c. any law, ftatute, &c. to the contrary notwithftanding. ^ 

The Hanfeatic Confederacy fee ms to have been in this year 1492, in high ipirtis ; when, -at 
their annual general affembly at Lubeck, feveij£y-two cities were repre fenced by their deputies, 
who now entered into a clofer league for the defence of the freedom of them commerce, 
renewing alfo all their old confederacies. The Danifh court, and other neighbouring Fates, 
had, for a long time paid, had difputes with them concerning mei candle points ; lb that theib 
vigorous engagements were thought neceffary for reftoring and preferving their tranquillity.— 
Yet we have feen, that no more than only fixty-four cities were ever, at any one time, proper 
members thereof by regular annual contributions ; fo that the reft of thofe feventy-two cities 
might only be allies of the general confederacy in behalf of the freedom of commerce.— See 
the year 1370. 

In this fame year 1492, ibid, p. 47 7^ we fee the daily pay of the Earl of Kent’s poffe of 
foldiers furnifhed to King Henry VII. for one whole year, for his intended^* or. rather pre- 
tended, war againft France, viz. * * ~ 

1. They were allowed fixpence each for every twenty miles journey from their habitation 
to Portsmouth. 


2. Every man-at-arms, having with him his cuftrel and page, (that is, two men to attend 
him, one ihilling and fixpence, per day. 

3. Everf launce, ninepence per day. 

4. Every archer,. either on horfeback or on foot, fixpence per day. 

Yet, an this fame year, p. 490, &c. of vol. xii. of the Foedera, King Henry VIL lying 
with his army before Boulogne in Picardy, but not being duly feconded by Maximilian, King 
of the Romans, according to his engagements, was eafily perfuaded by King Charles VIIL 
of France to conclude a peace with him, and to thirfk no more of Bretagne, now irrecoverably 
joined to France, for the alluring fum of feven hundred and forty-five thoufand gold crowns, 
of thirty-five fols each ; five of which crowns being equal to one pound flerling, made the 
whole amount to one hundred and forty-nine thoufand pounds flerling. (Now one hundred 
and feventy-five fols, or eight livres fifteen fols, being hereby made equal to one pound fter- 
ling, by that proportion a French Hvre, now worth little more than ten pence flerling, was 
then worth fomewhat above two 'shillings and three farthings flerling ; although, inflead of the 
old proportion of four livres to one pound flerling, a livre was now become lefs than half 
that value.) For which- fum Henry relinquifhed all that was due to him for the affiftance he 
had fentto the Duchefs of Bretagne, now Queen of France, as alfo for all the debts due by 
fiance itfelf, by virtue of a treaty with King Edward IV . &c. which fum was to be paid by 
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1492 King Charles VIII. In annual payments of fifty thoufand livres tournois, of twenty fols 
each. 

Notwithftanding what we* have juft now related,^ as well as elfewhere, concerning King 
Henry the Seventh’s extreme love of money, we ought neverthelefs to do him the juftice of 
acknowledging many good laws that were made in his reign, for the advancement and regulation 
of commerce ; one of which was enafted in this fame year 1492, cap. iv. for regulating of 
weights and meafures, which is the more memorable, as that regulation remains in force at 
this day. 

44 Whereby, models of both weights and meafures, in brafs, were to be fent to, and direft- 
44 ed to be kept in every city and great town, as carefully as their treafure ; according to which, 

44 all weights and meafures in every county were to be made, and then to be fealed and marked 
44 by tl^e Mayor or other chief officer.” And, to take in all this fubjeft at once, by an ad of 
•the eleventh offthis King, cap. iv. 44 Th^names of all the faid cities and towns are exhibited. 

44 And that eight bulhels of corn, raifed and flricken, fhall be accounted a quarter ; fourteen 
4t pounds weight fhall be deemed a ftone of wool; and twenty-fix ftone be deemed a fack of 
44 wool,” as we have feen directed by King Edward III. under the year 1342, being three 
hundred and fixty-four pounds weight. 

Moreover, by a ftatute of the following, or twelfth year of that King, cap. v. 44 A bufhei 
44 was direfted to contain eight gallons of wheat, and every fuch gallon to weigh eight pounds 
44 troy weight, every fuch pound (z. e . troy weight) to contain twelve ounces, and every fuch 
44 ounce to weigh twenty fierlings, or twenty pennyweights, and every flerling or penny fliall 

weigh thirty-two grains of wheat taken from the middle of the ear.” 

All thefe regulations had been ordained in preceding reigns, (though not all by afts of Par- 
liament) but were not fo*well obferved before as they have been fince the enacting of the three 
laft recitediaws. * 

44 It was” fays Bifhop Fleetwood in his Chronicon Preciofum, 44 a good law of King Edgar, 
44 that there fhould be the fame money, the fame weight, and the fame meafures throughout 
44 the kingdom ; but it was never well obferved. What can be more vexatious, both to men of 
44 reading and of praftice, than to find, that when they go out of one county into another, 
44 they muft learn a new language, or cannot buy or fell any thing? An acre is not an acre, 
44 nor a bufhei a bufhei, if you travel but ten miles : a pound is not 'a pound, if you go from a 
44 goldfmith to a grocer ; nor a gallon a gallon, if you go from the alehoufe to fhe tavern. 
44 What purpofe does this variety ferve, or what neceflity Is there, •which the difference of 
44 price would not better anfwer and^fupply ?” 

Surely thefe remarks, which might be carried even further than the Bifliop has done, -will, 
fome time or other, be deemed of importance enough for the legiilature to take it Into ferlous 
confideration. ' 

It was in this fame year, that an aft of Parliament paSed in England, in the feventh of 
Henry VIL cap. iii. the title of which alone is printed In the ftatqte-books, viz. 44 That they 
44 who go with the King in his vvars may make feofments of theirlands to the ufe of their wills, 
44 without licence ; and they fhall have their own liveries, and authority to difpofe of the ward- 
44 fhip of their heirs.” This ftatute my Lord Bacon terms, 44 The fetting the gate open and 
44 wide for men to fell or mortgage their lands, without fines for alienation, to furnifh them- 
44 felves with money for the war.” This aft was confirmed by ftatute fourth of the third 
year of King Henry VIII. In the year 1512. 
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1492 We now approach' the moft important epocha of commercial hiftoiy, as well as of nautical 

and geographical difeoveries, fince the overthrow of the weftern Roman empire; not only by 
the difeovery of a new* world weft ward, (a world which, as far as we yet certainly know, 
may poilibly be found to be little inferior to the entire old one, whether eonfidered in regard 
to its extent, or to its fertility ; and which, in point of riches extracted from the bowels of 
the earth, has certainly hitherto furpafled it;) but likewife, and as it were at, or very near the 
fame point of time, a wonderful new difeovery of a vaft extent of coaft and country of the 
richeft and mofl populous part of our old world, till now almoft entirely unknown to. us of 
Europe, any further than by the obfeure and general relations of the conqu efts of Alexander 
the Great two thoufand years ago, and the yet more dark and romantic accounts of certain 
Monkifh travellers more lately eaftward ; both which, however, related but to a fmall part, 
over-land, of the immenfe track now explored by our naval adventurers : whi civ difeoveries, 
as w.ell weftward as eaftward, as they at fir ft filled our old world witly wonder and admi- 
ration, fo they have fince fupplied it with a prodigious increafc of riches, and of many new 
and. excellent materials,, for the immenfe additional commerce, thereby accfuing to Eu- 
. rope. 

It is far from our intention to tranferibe all the trite relations which have been fo often 
publifhed in every country of Europe on this fubjeft, nor even to be particularly minute on 
all the fuppofed motives or inducements which led Chriftopher Colon, commonly called Co- 
lumbus, a Genocfe by birth, to' fo great an undertaking, who, hearing of the fame of the 
Portuguefe difeoveries on the weft cogft of Africa far fouthward, and being a perfon of flcill in 
maritime and cofmographical matters, and a failor by profeffion, came from the Azores Ides, 
and fettled at Lilbon, to try his fortune, 5 ' by propofing new difeoveries weftward on the Atlan- 
tic ocean. The moft general opinion of authors is, that h enframed this fcheme chiefly from 
his own cofmographical reafonings concerning the ftrufture, fdrm, dimenliaas, &c. of the 
terraqueous globe, the probable proportion of land and water thereon, and fuch other conjec- 
tural helps ; yet others, with greater probability, tell us, of his having had various real fa£ts for 
his guides to this new weftern world, “ Some 5 ’ fays Dr. Sharp, in his note on p. 176 of Ba- 
• ron Hoi berg^s Introdu&xon to Univerfal Hiftory, “ think that America had, before this time, 
“ been aftually difeovered by one Martin Behaim, a German of good family, about the year 
*i .1460,. i^nt out with a fliip for the difeovery of land in the weftern ocean ; and that-, having 
** found Fyal, one of the Azores, he peopled it, and palled a confiderable part of his life 
“ there. In i486 he difeovered Brafil, &c. and that Magellan feeing afterwards, in the palace 
of the King of Portugal, a map of thofe parts mad* by Behaim ; this gave- him the light to 
^ his difeovery of the ftreights of his name.” A mariner, whom Columbus met with at the 
Azores ifles, had acquainted him, that being once driven by ftorm four hundred and fifty lea- 
gues weft* of Cape St. Vincent, he there found floating a piece of timber, curioufly wrought 
by a human hand', and, as he cp nj e u red , without any iron tool, which he fancied muft have 
come from fome place further weftward.— Others, driven alfo far weftward, told him of canes * 
found floating on that fea, which freldtwo gallons of water between each knot.— Canoes, and 
dead men, with ftrange countenances and complexions, were found floating on thofe feas, or 
were fometimes driven on fhore at the Azores by.ftrong wefterly winds ; alfo ftrange trees were 
- d riven thither,* fuch as; never grew on thofe iflands— Others told him of having been -driven 
on the coaft of a land far weft of Ireland, fuppofed fince to have been Newfoundland.— It 
fee ms alfo, that a certain Portuguefe yeflei, in the year 1484? had been driven fo. -far weft a& 
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1492 fomc part of America, where they fuffered much hardship ; and that, out of fifteen ptrfons* 
only five returned alive to the Azores, where Columbus then lived ; and one of them, being 
the pilot of that veflei, died at his houfe j from whefe difeourfe, as well as from his charts and 
journal, he difeovered enough to demonftrate, that there was a great continent, far weftward, 
and that, even in cafe he fhoukl not meet with it, he knew, from the petition of Afia on the 
globe, that, by failing weftward, he fhould at leaft arrive at fome part of that region, or per- 
haps, he might conjefture Afia itfelf to be that fame land whither thofe failors were driven. 

Savary, in his Diftionnaire Univerfelle du Commerce, under the word, Codfifh, fays, that 
flie Bifcayners (on their whale fiihery) had difeovered the Cod-banks near Newfoundland „ 
about one hundred years before Columbus’s time, and that Columbus had intelligence of that 
difeovery from a Bifcayner. 

Many other vague reports were current in thofe times, concerning lands and iflands lying 
# far weft from the Madeiras and the Canaries, of which Herrera, the Spanifh hiftoriaa of Ame- 
rica, gives an account ; but Columbus l?ad better guides, as we have already related. His 
greatefbdmmediate difficulty feemed to be, Firft, How to find the means to enable him to make 
the attempt, he himfclf being but a poor and obfeure perfon ; and, Secondly, Effectually to 
convince the then generally ignorant world of the high probability of fuccefs in the purfuit, 
— It was natural enough for him, firft of all to propolis it to his native land of Genoa ; but 
the Senate of that republic is faid to have treated it with ridicule. He next addreffed himfelf 
to John II. King of Portugal, who, it is faid, kept him in fufpence, until he had privately 
fentout a fhip on that very difeovery, which returned unfuccefsful, when his propofal was re- 
jected. From thence he applied to the Court of Spain, where he folicited for eight years to- 
gether before he fucceeded ; and during fuch felicitation, we have feen, under the year 1489, 
he had fent his Brother Bartholomew on the fame errand to the Court of England. After ma- 
ny ignoraqt objections to his pVopofal by the Spanifh courtiers, he at length was fupplied with 
three fliips, manned with ninety men, with which, in Auguft 149a, he fets out from Palos 
in Andalufia, and in thirty-three days landed in one of the Lucay or Bahama ifles, which he 
named St. Salvadore, in about twenty -fix degrees of. north latitude, at prefent known to the 
Englifhby the name of Cat Ifland ; (and by us claimed as unplanted, and in the neighbour- 
hood of New Providence) having failed nine hundred and fifty leagues, or two thoufand eight 
hundred and fifty miles direftly weftward from the Canaries. , He foiled from jhence to other 
iflands, and at laft difeovered the extenfive ifland of Cuba ; at none of which did h& find the 
riches he expeCbd, there being neither gold, manufactures, nor produCt found among the 
poor naked favages ; neither had they any of our tame poultry, oxen, fheep, goats, fwine, 
horfes, afies, camels, elephants, cats, nor dogs, (excepting a dumb un-barking creature, re- 
fembiing our dogs.) Neither had they any lemons, oranges, pomegranates, quinces, figs, 
olives, melons, vines, nor fugar-canes ; neither apples, pears, plumbs, cherries, currants, 
goofeberries, rice, nor any other corn but maize ; on which, and on caflavia and other wild 
roots, and on fifh, they ufually fed, and occafionally on worms and other vermin bred in old 
rotten trees ; neither knew they the comforts of fire-light, either by oil, wax, or tallow can- 
dles, nor had they any iron inftruments. Yet, fuch are the almoft marvellous effects 
of commerce and navigation, joined to a fouthern climate, thofe very ifles are, in our 
days, plentifully flocked with all thefe conveniences and luxuries, (the vine only excepted, 
which does not ufually thrive fo near the equator,) which have been long fince naturalized 
to their climate. It is true, that on the middle continent of America, which was not diico- 
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vered till the former part of the next century, the Spaniards found the natives of Mexico and 
Peru much more civilized than any other part of America, whether iflanas or continent : tncy 
had built better houfes and temples *, — they made alfo a fort of cotton cloth, and had wooden 
fwords and fpears, hardencd c by lire, and pointed with flint. — And although, they had no iron, 
yet in Peru they had copper tools, inftruments, and veflels. ' Herrera, the Spanilli hiftorian of 
America, exprefsly affirms, 44 That neither on the continent, nor ifles of the \\ eft Indies, 
the name the Spaniards ufually give to all America, 44 were there either filk, wine, iugar, r 
4C olives, wheat, barley, or pulfe, all which, 55 adds Herrera, 64 and many other things, have 
44 been transplanted thither from Spain. 55 Their own foie original productions weie tobacco* 
indigo, cochineal, cotton, ginger, cocoa, plemento, with feveral uieful drugs and woods for 
dying, furniture, phyfic, fliip and houfe building. Our Britifh colonifts have fince found 
plenty of ironftone, as alfo copper and lead mines. And it is from thefe two countries of 
Spain and Portugal, that Europe has been fupplied with that immenfc quantity of treafrre 
which has fo much enriched and improved it /from Peru and Mexico, af alfo from fome Weft 
India iflands,. Europe has been fupplied with great quantities of excellent materials for dying, 
(and above all, with that incomparable one of cochineal, hitherto peculiar only to Mexico) 
drugs, gums, colours, and minerals for painters, preferved fruits of their own growth, gin- 
ger, Jamaica pepper,, called plemento, tobacco, furs, fkins, and many excellent timbers ; all 
of which were originally in thofe countries, but which have, by the cultivation of the Euro- 
peans, been fince improved in quality, and much increafed in quantity. So that, upon the 
whole, it may be faid, that, even abftrafting from the gold and filver of America, there lias 
really been a greater acceffion of rich and ufeful materials for commerce introduced into it by 
the Europeans-, their great improvements of American productions jointly confidered, than all 
America afforded, before it was known to Europe ; all which, through the benignity of the 
climate, and the fertility of the virgin foil of America, heve loqg fince repaid,^ and do ftill con- 
tinue to fupply Europe, with immenfe ufury. This, it is true, was aifo the cafe with reipeCt 
to many of the* colonies fettled in ancient times by the Arabians, Egyptians, Phoenicians, 
Greeks, and Romans, though perhaps' not in fuch an eminent degree as in, the cafe of the plan- 
tation of America. 

To conclude this firft voyage of Columbus ; he called, on his return, at the great and fine 
, ifland of JHifpaniola, corruptly fo named, inftead of what he then called it, L’Efpanioia, as 
it bpre a ftronger refemblance to Spain than any ifland lie had yet feen, where he bartered with 
the natives, bits o^glafs, fmall hawks bells, and fuch other trifles, for plates of virgin gold, 
which they wore as ornaments, beaten into fhape with a {tone, and were made without melting 
or refining the ore, of which they were totally ignorant. Here he loft his beft fliip : and Hav- 
ing left there forty-nine, of his men in a, wooden fort, he returned to Spain, full of glory, hav- 
ing been no longer than, fix months and an half in making thefe difeoveries, from his Petting 
out to his return* 

That the difeovery of America- could not have been much longer or later hid from the Eu- 
ropeans, feems at leaft probable, as the ufe of the magnetic. needle in navigation was, towards- 
the clofe of this century, come into general, if not univerfal praCrice ; more. efpecially after 
the Portuguefe had proceeded foTar fouthward in their difeoveriesmn the.wefiern fhores of A- 
frica, which, lying fo near to Brafil, would, by any ftrong eafterly wind, have brought them 
on that coaft, as was a&ually the cafe in the year 1500.. There is alfo one part of our old 
continent, which lies yet nearer to America than, the moft wefterly part of Africa .does to 
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49?. Brafil, viz. the north part of Norway-Lapland, oppofite to New Greenland, which lafl coun- 
try is now known to be a part of the American continent ; but the ifland of Iceland, known 
and peopled from Norway many centuries prior to the difeovery in queftion, is yet nearer to 
another fo me what more fouthern part of America, i 

Thus have we endeavoured, as briefly as was confident with perfpicuity, to exhibit the ori- 
ginal grounds and aftual accomplifhment of the firft difeovery of America by Chrifiopher Co- 
lumbus. 

^93 Loaded with honours, titles, and applaufe, that* great man fet out, in the year 1493, on his 
fecond'vovage to Hifpaniola, which ifland continued to be the principal colony of Spain in. 
America, until Cortes conquered the kingdom of Mexico, in 1519. Thither Columbus now 
carried one thoufand five hundred men in feventeen (hips, with provifions and ammunition in 
abundance alfo feeds of various kinds, — breeds of horfes, cows, hogs, &c. implements of 

• hufbandry, and for working of fiver and gold mines, — commodities for barter, and many- 
other neceffary* things : and, as his forty* mine men with their fort were deftroyed, he now ■ 
built federal new forts, and founded the prefent capital city of that ifland, which he named 
St. Domihgo ; but the numbers he brought with him at this time excited a jealoufy in the 
minds of the Indian caciques or princes, which engaged him in a bloody war with the nume- 
rous natives, a third part of whom were, it feems, deferoyed by the Spaniards in the fpace*o£ 
three or four years. By a tax of gold duft, to be gathered by the natives out of their rivers 
and brooks, he amaffed a great deal of treafure, which he fent home to his Catholic Majefty ; 
and he returned to Spain in 1496, to anfwer the aceufations railed againft him by the Spanifh 
fettlers at Hifpaniola; which ifland, however, . had not hitherto made Spain gainers upon the 
whole, by reafon of the very expenfive embarkations to it, and by the maintenance of. garri- 
fons,*&c. The Pope, Alexander VI. upon application from King Ferdinand the Catholic, 
did, in thig fame year 1493, S !?ant or confirm to him the fovereignty of this new world; and 
to prevent difputes between Spain and Portugal, he particularly confirmed to the Spanifh. 
crown all the countries which they already had, or which they afterward fhould difeover, weft- 
ward of a certain imaginary line drawn from Pole to Pole, at the diftance of one hundred 
leagues weft of the Azores and Cape de V erd ifles ; but the King of Portugal, John II. objeft- 
ing to that division, it was this fame year agreed between the two crowns, that this romantic 
line of divifion fhould, (according to Herrera, &c.) be removed two* hundred ^pd.fevcnty lea- 
gues further weft ; and that all which might be difeovered eaft of the faid two hundred and fe- 
venty leagues fhould belong to Portugal, and all weft of it to Spain ; thofc two nations thus mo- 
deftly claiming an exclufive right to both the Indies, and thereby effc&ually barring the reft of 
Chriflendom from all future hopes of making any now difcoverics, eaft, weft, fouth, or north, 
in the whole habitable world ! 

May we not, in this place as well as in any other, further enquire, whether, (as feme would 
allege) America was ever known to the ancients ? Doubtlefs we may, though to' no efFe&ual 
purpofe, line e all the notices handed down to us are extremely vague and inconclufive. Firft, 
Whether from a quotation of Pliny’s from Cornelius Nepos, viz. that the King of the SuevI, 
a German nation, prefented to the Roman conful of Gaul certain weftern Indians, who had 
been fhipwrecked on the coaft of Germany. Now, if the country of Terra di Labrador, or 
elfe that of Newfoundland, were fo early peopled, it is but barely poffible that fome of the na- 
tives might, in their canoes, be driven fo far eaftward as the coaft of Germany, more efpe- 
cially as the favages in thcjfe. countries ftilLeat raw £fh and flefh, and might therefore* poffibly 
’ ' . fuftain 
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fuftain themfelves fo long a time at fea as fuch a voyage would occupy ; yet, from any other 
part of America, it feems hardly credible* Secondly, It is alfo laid, that when Hatmo and 
Hamilcar had acquainted the Senate of Carthage of their having difeovered a large ifhnd far 
weft from the old continent, c fuppofed by fome to have been America, that Senate fupprefled 
the difeovery, left their people Ihould flock thither, as was ufuai of old, and thereby depopu- 
late the Carthaginian ftate ; a thing not very probable, any more than Plato’s Atlantis Iniula, 
elfewhere mentioned.. 

In this fecond voyage, Columbus vifited the confiderable ifle of St. John de Porto Rico, 
where was plenty of timber, but no European grain, their bread being chiefly made of the Caf- 
favia root : there were faid to have been wild grapes, but they never made wine of them ; they 
had alfo piemento and cotton. The Spaniards are faid to have deftroyed moil of the natives, 
viz. fome hundred thoufands,. very few now being left in that fine iile, of late much neglected 
by Spain, although its fituation be extremely happy, between Hifpaniola on the weft, the Vir- 
gin. and Carribbee ifles on the eaft ? and terra firma fouthward ; and its'produftions, natural 
and uncultivated, are faid to be equal to any of the other ifles, were they cultivated with equal 
care and attention, 

From this year 1493, when t ^ e importation of any confiderable quantity of treafure from A- 
merka to Spain firft took place, to the year 1724, Ufteriz, an eminent Spaaifn author, aflbrts, 
that the gold and filver brought home amounted to five thoufand millions of dollars, or pieces 
of eight, being above twenty-one millions and an half yearly on a medium, which is equal to 
upwards of five millions fterling : yet as all this treafure neceflarily goes out every year to other 
European nations, for the manufa&ures and produce of thofe nations, with which Spain and 
its Indies are fupplied in immenfe quantities, fome have been of opinion, that it would have 
been happier for Spain, if file had never planted in America, without file had, St the fame 
time, cultivated manufa&ures of all kinds; by which means, ihe might have not only kept 
much of her American treafure within herfeif for the fupport of thofe manufactures, but alfo 
thofe manufactures would, by a neceflary increafe of people, have contributed to make up the 
lofs of the native Spaniards tranfplanted in great numbers to America. 

Authors ^compute, that foon after the planting of Mexico and Peru, the money of Europe 
became doubled in quantity, in refpefl: to what it was before ; wherefore the rates or prices of 
„■ all things encreafed'-alfo in a twofold proportion in Europe : which augmentation of the prices 
of things in Europe proportionably decreafed the profits of Spain by her American colonies. 
Baron Montefquiea is of opinion, that, in about little more than two hundred years, the ipecie 
or money of Europe has been doubled five times ; and that it is now, to what it was before 
the Indian treafure came amongft us as thirty-two is to one. Yet this computation will pro- 
bably feem much exaggerated to many, who know that a very great part of the filver annually 
brought from America has been every year tranfported to the Eaft Indies, from whence no 
part of it ever returns to Europe; neither do the advanced prices oPprovifions, See, at this 
time, bear any near proportion to that author’s fuppofition. Before this grand difeovery, the 
courts of Princes in Europe had not the luftre of modern times, though more crouded with 
attendants, who, however, were fuftained at a much fmaller charge than could be done in our 
days.— But when Spain poured into Europe thofe American treafures, Europe foon put on a 
new face ; for Spain having little produce and lefs manufefture of her own, could by no means 
keep thofe treafures to herfeif, but was under the neceffity of difperfing them all over the in- 
duftrious nations of Europe, to pay for their own wants at home, and more especially for al- 

moft 
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1493 mofc the whole of their cargoes for America ; fo that it foon appeared, that the far greater part 
of the treafnres of America centered in the manufafturing and trading countries of Europe. 
What would have been the cafe, had England clofed with the propofal of Bartholomew Colum- 
bus to her King, Henry VIE is fcarcely worth enquiry, though certainly the condition of 
England w^s then, as well as fince, very different from that of Spain. England was then even 
very far advanced in the woollen manufafture, together with a large produce of her own, and 

• might have found various other means, which Spain has not, for retaining a great part of the 
American treafures to herfeif, and thereby have drawn more people to fettle with her than her 
American colonies would have taken from her, by means of her free conflitution, <kc. 

.. The Archduke Philip, fovereign of the Netherlands, having made peace with France, 
fee rued Ids anxious to keep due meafurcs, in various refpefts, with Henry VII. King of Eng- 
land ; fueh the Duchefs Dowager's flickering and encouraging the impoftor Perkin War- 
beck, See. Th\g provoked the latter to bre%k off all commerce with the Netherlands, and to 
banifh the Flemings out of England ; whereupon, the Archduke banifhed the Englifh out of 
Flanders, ‘which carried all the Englifh trade dire ft ly to Calais : but this could not hold long, 
the trade being, as we have already more than once obferved, of equal convenience and necef- 
fity to both parties. 

This fufpenfion of a dire ft commerce with the Netherlands, gave the German Steelyard 
merchants a very great advantage, by their importing from their own Hans-towns, great quan- 
tities of Flemifh merchandize into' England, to the confiderable detriment of the company of 
Englifh Merchant- Adventurers, who were ufed to import fuch commodities direftly from the 
Netherlands ; whereupon the London journeymen* apprentices, and mob or populace attack- 
ed and rifled their warehoufes in the Steelyard ; though the rioters were foon fuppreffed, and 
duly pun iilied. * * # 

The manner or fafhion oY making prefents to ambafladors in thofe times, was different from 
the modern more elegant, though probably more expenlive mode of paying thofe political 
compliments. In the Fcedera, voh xii. p. 516, we find the ambafladors of Denmark, at their 
audience of leave of King Henry VII. were ordered the following prefents, viz. To the Chan- 
cellor of Denmark, one hundred pounds. — To the Doftor, forty pounds.- — T <3 the CEancel- 
loris brother, twenty pounds. — To the Herald, ten pounds. % 

The fame year, (ibid. Foedera, p. 517) the alliance between England and Spain was^renew- 
ed ; and the marriage contraft, made three years before, between Arthur Prince of Wales, 
and the Infanta Catherine,' with her portion of two hundred thoufand crowns, was now alfo 
confirmed. * 

An aft of the Scotifh Parliament, in this fame year 1493, direfts that fhips and bufles for 
the fifhery be built in all fea ports, fo as none of them be under twenty tons burden ; and 
. that they fliail be provided with nets, &c. And that the magiflrates of thofe towns fliall com- 
pel all idle perfons to ferve in thofe vjeflcls. 

1494 The Hanfeatic hiftorian, Angelius a Werdenhagen, voh ih part 4, p. 10. acquaints us, 
that the then powerful Dukes of Brunfwick and Lunenburg, having, with a great force, 

# invefted mid dift refled the city of Brunfwick, the Hanfeatic league fo effeft ualiy fupported that 
famous member of their confederacy, that they effefted an amicable compofltion between both 
■ parties, in the year 1494. 

In the fame year, according to Sir James Ware's Annals of Ireland, p. 29, the Irifli 
ftatutes were firft written in Englifh ; whereas, the laws of former Parliaments were i'n the old 
French tongue, and digefted into rolls,. 
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14.94 In the fame year the Scotifh Parliament alfo made a law, to oblige all workmen and traded 
men to fabmit to the regulations of the civil magiftrates, with regard to the rates or prices ot 
things fold by them, more efpecially of things relating to eatables and drinkables* Another 
law of the fame Scotifh Parliament of this year obliged all freeholders to put their eldeft mis 
to fchools, to learn Latin, and next, for three years, to ftudy philofophy and Jaw* 

Towards the ciofe of this century, the excellent fcience of Algebraical Arithmetic , began fir ft 
to be known in Europe ; a fcience which has proved extremely uieful in many parts of the " 
•mathematics, and in ail calculations for intereft, annuities for lives and terms, rcveriions, dif- 
counts, &c. The earlieft printed author on it was one Lucas de Burgo, an Italian friar, printed at 
Venice in the year 1494* It is laid, an Arabian, named Gcber, was the inventor of this -no- 
' ble art about the- year 950 ; though fome think that the Perfians, Indians, and Chinefc, had 
it much earlier ; whiHl others again aferibe its invention to the Greeks, as far hack as Plato’s 
time. What is more to our prefent purpofe,/us the great probability that the algebraic art 
proved the introduction of the art of merchants accounts by double entry, commonly called 
Italian book-keeping, the latter being grounded on the principles of the former; yet, in the 
•next century, we fhail give the probable allegations of a learned author, of the much higher 
antiquity of double-entry accounts. 

,ln voh xii. p. 553, of the Foedera, King Henry VII. for the accommodation of fuch of his 
Englifh fubjefts as fllould trade to Italy with their (hips and merchandize, appoints Benedict 
and Laurence Bomuci jointly and feparateiy to be confuls and presidents of the Englifli 'mer- 
chants at Pifa and the places adjacent in Italy, upon the fame terms or allowance with former 
. confuls, viz, one-fourth part of a duc^t upon every hundred ducats. 

The price of wheat this year, taken from the Chronicon Preciofum, was fo cheap as four 
fhillings, or fix fliiliings of modem money, per quarter jnrEngfland ; and if all other necella- 
ries had been equally cheap, then the rate of living muft have been about fix or feven times as ,rv 
cheap as in our days ; which, however, was not altogether the cafe, being ftill about four times 
as cheap as in our days, wines, fait, hay, &c. being proportionably cheap. By an indenture 
of the ninth of King Henry VII. a pound weight of gold, of the old ftandard, was coined in- 
tCf twenty-Rwo pounds ten fhillings by tale, or forty-five nobles of ten fhillings each, and fo for 
half and quarter nobles, or fixty-feven one-half of the pieces impreffed with angels, of fix fliil- 
lings anS eight pence each ; alfo a pound of filver was coined into thirty-fcveii fhillings and fix 
pence. 

1495 Don Juan, the heir of the crown of Caftile, dying in this year, the kingdom being greatly 
affiifted for the lofs of him, did, from the highefixto the 1‘oweft, cloath themfelves in white 
•ferge ; which, fays Herrera, was the laft tirae^that white mourning was ufed in Spain. 

King Emanuel of Portugal, about this time, banifhed all the jews and Moors out of Por- 
. tugal by a prefixed time, or elfe to be perpetual Haves. The Moors immediately withdrew into 
Africa; but from the Jews he took all their children under fifteen years old, and baptized 
' them; and the old ones were fo perpetually harrafied, perfecuted, and purpofely obfirufled in 
their journey out of that country, that, to avoid the perpetual flavery intended, they outward- 
ly confented to be baptized, *$>ut ihwardly retained their own religion, and therewith, as may 
.well be imagined, an irreconoleaSle hatred to their perfecutors—*(PufFendorff > s Introdu&ion 
to the Hiftory of Europe.) — From this wicked perfection is defeended fome of the blood of 
•Portugal at this day. 

This year was aufpicious to the Britifh empire, by a treaty being concluded for a marriage 
between King James IV. of Scotland and the Lady Margaret, daughter of Henry- VII, King 

of 
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J496 of England, which laid the foundation of an happy union of the two kingdoms; yet the dowry 
and portion were not adjufted till the year 1500, nor the confummation till 1504, Fcedera, 
vol. xii. p. 573. 

We have an eminent and equally authentic proof of the cheapnefs of living in this year, 
given usj)y Mr. Madox, in his Formulate Anglicanum, p. no, by which we fee, the Lady 
Anne, daughter of King Edward IV. and lifter to Elizabeth, King Henry Seventh’s Queen, 
who was married to the Lord Howard, eldeft fon of the Earl of Surrey, had an allowance ‘of 
twenty {hillings per week, for her exhibition, fuftentation, and convenient diet of meat and 
drink ; alfo, for two gentlewomen, one woman-child, one gentleman, one yeoman, and 
three grooms, in all eight pcrfons, fifty-one pounds eleven {hillings, and eight-pence per 
annum, for their wages, diets, and cloathing by the year, and for the maintenance of feven 
horfe steady fix teen pounds nine {hillings and four-pence, 1. e . for each horfe two pounds 
feven Ihillings^and an halfpenny yearly ; .money being ft ill one and one-half times as weighty 
as our modern filver coin. 

Nor is it a lefs evident proof of the cheapnefs of living at this time, that, according to the 
Cbronicon Freciofum, wheat was the fame year fold for three {hillings and four-pence per 
quarter, and white herrings three {hillings and four-pence per barrel. The total of this Prin- 
cefs’s yearly allowance in modern money being but one hundred and eighty pounds one {hil- 
ling and fix-pence, and wheat being at three {hillings and four-pence, or only five {hillings 
of our money, it was about feven times as cheap as at prefent, fo that {lie could then have 
lived as well as on one thoufand two hundred and fixty pounds ten {hillings and fix-pence of 
our modern money, or ten times as cheap as at prefent, had all other neceffaries borne an 
equal proportion of price. 

After many mutual complaints and differences, and a long fufpenfion of mutual commerce, 
between England and the Netherlands, 66 during which,” fays Lord St. Albans, 44 the mer- 
44 chant-adventurers, being a ftrong company at that time, and well underfet with rich men, 
44 held out bravely, taking off the commodities of the kingdom, though they lay dead upon 
44 their hands for want of vent,” a new and folemn treaty of peace, commerce, and alliance 
was concluded between King Henry VII. of England and the Archduke Philip, fovtrreign of 
the Netherlands, which, for its excellence and importance, was dignified by the Netherlander® 
with the name of Inter cur fus Magnus , fays Lord St. Albans, 44 both becaufe it is more com- 
44 pleat than any preceding ones, and chiefly to give it a difference from tjw?* treaty tftat fol- 
44 lowed in the twenty-firft year of the King, 1506, which they called Inter cur jus Maks P® 
See the Foedera, vol. xii. p. 578. It was in fubftance as follows : 

44 I. Mutual liberty allowed on both fides to trade to each others dominions, without afldng 
44 for licence or paffport. To carry all manner of merchandize, whether wool, leather, vie- 
44 tuals, arms, horfes, jewels, or any other wares, either by land or water, from Calais, Eng- 
44 land, and Ireland, to the countries of Brabant, Flanders, Hamault, Holland, Zealand, 
44 and Mechlin, and fo vice verfa , from thefe provinces to Calais, England, and Ireland ; and 
44 that both parties may freely refort to and unlade at all the cuftomary ports, and relade, and 
44 thence freely depart. •% -x 

44 II. Merchants, mariners, &c. may, on both fifes, carry weapons of defence in their 
44 {hips, and bring them on fhore to their lodgings, where they {hall leave their fwords, 
14 daggers,, &c. till they go on board again. 
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ss IV. Pirates, and ililps r of the enemy of either party, Hull not be permitted to rob, or 
« otherwife injure the fubje&s of cither party in their rcfpaftivc havens and countries; nor to 
land nor fell there the goods or ihips taken from either party, 

64 V. And to the end that captures of (hips, perfons, and goods may hereafter c cafe between * 
“ both parties, it is agreed, that Penalty, to double the value cf fhip and goods, be given by 
84 fii ip- mailers letting out on a voyage, that they ihall no'; commit any piracy or robbery on 
66 the fubjefts of the other party. 

44 VI. The fhips cf either party, putting into the ports of the other party, through florin, 
enemies, &c. fhall remain there fafely, and may depart again freely ; but ttaeyJfc&Jl not open 
44 nor unlade their merchandize, without a pliiblc neceTity, and without the prcilnce and 
44 confent of the Cuftom-houfe officers. 

44 VII. The merchants, mariners, &c. of both parties ihall not import into the other 
u party’s country the goods of an enemy to that party. 

46 VIII. If it ihall happen, that a fhip of either of the contracting parties be wrecked on 
£4 the ihorcs of the other party, and that notwithstanding there fhall no* ba found therein alive 
44 either man, woman, cat, dog, or cock,” this refpefts and is an exception’ from the com- 
mon fea laws relating to wrecks, 44 yet the goods in the laid ill ip fhall be preferved, and laid 
44 up for a year and a day, by the proper officers of the place ; within which time the proper 
44 owners may come and make out their claim, and receive the faid goods, paying the requi- 
44 fite expences for recovering and keeping the fame. * 

44 IX. The merchants of both parties fhall have and enjjpy proper houfes for themfclves and 
44 their merchandize, in the feveral towns and cities of the other party, with the fame privi- 
44 leges and immunities as have been cuflomary before the bail fifty years ; and fhall, in all 
44 refpefts, be as kindly treated as any other foreign nation redding there. 

44 X. The officers in either country, appointed for fcarchiug for contraband goods, fhall 
***^perforn> it civilly, without fpoiling them, or breaking the cheftsT barrels, packs, or facies, 

44 under pain of one month’s imprifonment. And when the fearchcrs fhall have opened then), 

44 they fhall affift m the fhutting and mending of them, Sic. Nor fhall they compel the 
44 ownerstp fell or difpofe of the fame againfl their own inclinations. 

44 XL If the ErigKfh refiding in the Netherlands fhall fufpefl: a debtor there to intend an 
44 elopement, he may oblige the faid debtor to give* fee urity there for his paying the debt j and 
u the like benefit the Netherlander? fhall enjoy in England. 

44 XII. Upon any damage or violence done to the fubjeds of either of the contracting par- 
44 ties, the damaged party fhall not immediately take out letters of marque or reprifals, nor 
u arreft either the perfon or goods of the accufed party ; but they fhall firft warn and fummom. 
44 him before his refpe&ive Prince, who alone ought to give red refs to the injured party. 

‘‘ u XIII. All letters %pe arid reprifals fhall be called in, and fhall remain fufpended 
44 on both fides, unlefs it fhall be otherwife determined by a future congrefs of both parties. 

44 XIV. And as it was forbidden to the Englifli and others to enter the caftle of Sluys in. 

44 Flanders; it is now fti^blated, that in cafe, through ignorance, or any other caife not ap- 
pearing to be fraudulent, any merchants, or other fubje&s of the King, of England, fhall 

’ ' u happen 
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96 u happen to enter the gate of the faid caflle, they fhall not, merely for that caufe, be injured 
4; in their perfons nor goods. 

“ XV. The Englifli iliall freely bring bullion of gold and of filvcr through the Netherlands 
« f rcni other countries, in order to carry the fame into England ; provided they bring certi- 
<5 Scares from the proper officers of thofe other countries, of the quantity of the faicl bullion 
44 fo bouglit or otherwife lawfully acquired. 

44 XVI. None but the public and anciently known and received weights fhall be tiled in 
44 either country, 

44 XVII. For confervatois of this peace and intercourfe of commerce, there were appointed 
u by King Henry VIL on the part of England, fundry Lords therein named, and like wile 

44 the Mayors and Aldermen of the cities and towns following, viz. of London, York, Brifiol, 

45 WincJ^Ser, Canterbury, Roche tier, Southampton, Sandwich, (Zanckvlc) Dover, Lynn, 
44 Dartmouth, Plymouth, Hull, Wincliclfija, Bofton, Yarmouth, and Bcrwic ; who alfo bound 
44 themfelves to the Archduke Philip, under the obligation of all their goods, prefent and 
44 future; to endeavour to the utmoft of their power, that their fovereign, King Henry VIL 
44 fhall faithfully keep it inviolable in all its parts. And 011 the part of the Archduke there 
44 were like wife bound fey cm! Lords of his countries, and alfo the Burgom alters of the fol- 
64 lowing cities and towns, viz. Ghent, Bruges,- Ypres, Dunkirk, Newport, Antwerp, Bcr- 
44 gen-op-zoom, Doort, Delft, Leyden, Amsterdam, Midddburg, Zirikzee, 'Per veer, Mech- 
44 lin, and Briel ; to fee the faicl peace and intercourfe of commerce faithfully kept. 

44 Signed at London 24th February, 1495*6, ratified April 1496. 

44 Whereupon,” fays Lord St. Albans, in his Hiftory of King Henry VIL 44 the Englifli 
44 merchants came again to their manfion at Antwerp, where they were received with procef- 
41 fion and joy.” * - 

The reader, who knows the hiftories of thofe times, will, we apprehend, plainly perceive 
the reafons for the Netherlanders {tiling this treaty the Inter cur f us Magnus ; as it is, indeed, 
a very diftinft and ample one for the prevention of all depredations and wrongs on either fide, 
as Well as for a free and undifturbed fiihery and commerce. 

We need not hererSmark, that the ancient way of cautionary confervators* both of nobi- 
lity and cities, for the keeping of fuch treaties, is long fince laid afide between Princes and 
States, as not anfwering any valuable end: yet, in treating with the" Hans-towsus, and other 
popular governments, fuch confervators might have poflibly added foine forcej® thex?' treaties. 
For this very treaty is declared to be made not only between the foverdgns ot both countries, 
but alfo between the vafTals, cities, and fubjecis ; and that thofe alone who fliall do any in- 
jury jfliould be punifhed, and none others, the peace, neverthclefs, remaining in full force. 
And this treaty was not only figned by the Plenipotentiaries of both Princes, but was likewife 
figned and fealed by the Burgomaftcrs of the cities of the Netherlands above-mentioned, all 
which is thereby declared to be for the greater fecurity of amity and commerce. 

We are now come (vol. xii. p. 595, of the Foedera) to the firft attempt made bv England 
towards the difeovery of unknown coafts and new countries. King Henry VIL perceiving 
his error, in not liilening in time to the proposal of Columbus, thought to .retrieve it, by 
44 Ins grant of the fifth of March, 1496, to John Cabot, or Gabota, as foine write it, a citizen 
Ci of Venice, then fettled at Britlol, and to his fons, Lewis* Sebaftian, and Sanclo, of all 
44 power- and" authority to navigate all the parts, countries, and bays of the eaftern, wefiern, 
u and northern leas, under our banners, flags, and enfigns, with live ihips, and fuch and fo 

3 Z % . 44 many 
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44 many mariners and men as they fhall judge proper, at their own foie coils and charges, to 
44 find out, difcover, and inveftigate wliatfoever iflands, countries, regions, or provinces of 
il Gentiles or Infidels, in whatever part of the world they may be fituatcd, which have hitlier- 
w to been unknown to all Chriilians here King Henry, it is plain, pays no fort of regard 
to the imaginary line of divifion agreed on between Spain and Portugal; 44 with power to 
64 them, or any of them, to affix or fet up our laid banners or eniigns in any town, cattle, 
u ifland, or continent of the countries fo to be difeovered by them. And inch of the laid * 
* 4 towns, cafiles, or iflands fo found out and fubdued by them, to occupy and po fiefs, as our 
4 ' 4 vafials, governors, lieutenant, and deputies, the dominion, title, and jurifdidlicn*thercof 
44 and of the terra firma or continent fo found out remaining to us ; provided,” fays this wary 
King, 44 that out of all the profits, emoluments, advantages, gains, and produce anting from 
44 this navigation or expedition, the faid Cabot and fons fhall be obliged to p^us, for each 
44 voyage they fhall fo make, on their return jfo our port of Brifiol, to^vvhich port they rfre 
44 hereby abfoluteiy bound to fleer, after all needful cofts and charges are deducted, one fifth 
u part of the whole capital gain, either in merchandize or in money. — The fakl Cabots to be 
44 free from all cufloms on the goods they fhall to import* — -The lands they ’fhall iq difcover 
44 and fubdue fhall not be frequented nor vifited by any others of our fubjects, without the 
44 licence of Cabot and fons, under forfeiture, &c.” 

Here was a fufficient charter to the Cabots for taking pofTeftion of all the continent of North 
America, had they had refolution and means fufficient for planting what they the following year 
difeovered; or rather had this King had fpirit and gencrofity enough to have fupported fuch a 
plantation at his own expence, which, to the nation’s irreparable Iofs he did not; whereby the 
Englifh would not only have been tluffirft difeoverers, but would have got before all other 
nations in thefe important advantages, and been the fir ft planters of the America!* continent. 

44 They fet out,”' fays Lord St. Albans, 44 in one Briftol lhip*and three frqm London, laden , 
44 with grofs and flight wares, and went as far as the north fide of Terra di Labrador, in fixty- 

feven one-half degrees of latitude.” 

Captain Fox, in his book called the North-Weft Fox, printed in the year 1635, fays., 44 he 
44 ^took the way towards Iceland from beyond the Cape of LabradtfTT^ntil he found himfelf in 
44 fifty-eight degrees and better; thence he failed fouthward along the fh ores of America, as 
44 far 33 the 5 fie of Cuba ; and fo returned back to England where King Henry VlL being, 
engaged war with Scotland, he found no encouragement to continue his enterprizes in 
the new world ; fb that ,%baflian, the moft a£ilve and ingenious, of the Cabots, entered into 
tlie King of Spain’s fervice, and was inftrumentaj. in other American difeoveries. Hakluyt, 
in the dedication of the fccond volume of his voyages to Sir Robert Cecil, Secretary, of State 
to Queen Elizabeth, in tlie year 1599, after ts, with juftice, that not only the principal Spanifh 
writers, as Peter Martyr ah Angleria, Francis Lopez de Goniora, and the mbft learned Ve- 
netian John Baptifta Ramufio, as- alfo the French geographers, as Popiliniere, &c. d’o all ac- 
knowledge, with one confent, that all the mighty traft of land, from fixty-feven degrees 
northward to the latitude of Florida, was firft difeovered by England, as above. The Presi- 
dent De Thou, or Thuanus, in initio lib. xliv. fpeaking of the firft difeovery of Florida, about 
the beginning of the next century, which the Spaniards abfoluteiy claim; to themfelves, has 
this expreffion, viz, 44 Bht what is more certain, and which very many affirm, Jong before 
44 this time, Sebaflian Cabot, a Venetian navigator or fea captain, not unskilled in aftronomy, 

** under the authority of King Henry VIL of England, and in emulation, of CoIum±?us, whofe 
■ ' ", H fame 
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1496 ct fame at that time was fpread abroad, did, in the year 1496, firft of any arrive in this pro* 
“ vines.” Herrera likewife, in his general hiftory of America, fays of Cabot’s before-named 
expedition, “ That he advanced asTar as lixty-eight degrees of north latitude, and finding the 
cold very intenfe, even in July, he durft not proceed any further ; but that he gave a better 
“ account of all thofe parts than any other had done.” How weak then are the pretenlions 
of France to the prior difeovery of North America, by alleging that one John Verazzan, a 
Florentine, employed by their King Francis I. was the firft difeoverer of thofe coafts, when 
that King did not come to the crown till above nineteen years after our Cabot’s difeovery of 
the whole coaft of North America, from fixty-eight degrees north down to the fouth end o 
Florida? So that, from beyond Hud fon’s Bay, (into which Bay alfo Cabot then failed, and 
gave Englifh names to feverai places therein) fouth ward to Florida, the whole compafs of 
^^jO^?*^Fiherica, on the eaftern coaft thereof, does, by all the right that prior difeovery can 
give, belong to the crown of Great Britain ; excepting, however, what our monarchs have, 
by fubfequent treaties with other European powers, given up or ceded. Thefe authentic am 
thors form a cloud of evidence, greater than which cannot perhaps be paralleled in hiftory ; 
aitd even Columbus himfelf faw not the continent of America till the year 1497 : yet, a! 
various new interefts, claims, and encroachments have been made fince the times in whief 
they flourifhed, the nations to which they belonged would not probably be forty that theft 
teftimonies were buried in eternal oblivion* The principal object of the above attempt o 
Cabots from England was faid, by the writers of and near thofe times, to have been to dif 
cover a north weft paifage to the indies or Spice IQands, or to Cathaia, as they then termed i 
country iince known to be China, whither feme travellers had gone over land in the eleventh 
twelfth, "and thirteenth centuries. Cabot havrhg failed as far north as fixty-feven one-ha! 
degrees, the land whiclrhe firft faw was the country between the mouth of the river of Canad 
and Hudfon’s Straight,* and which he therefore named Prima or firft difeovered, whic 

name it foon loft, and next got the name of Corterealh from a Portuguefe, who, from Lifboi: 
fell in with that coaft, in the year 1500, .calling alfo the north part of it Ejhtlland . After tb 
F tench had fettled in Canada, they freely called the whole country New France. Laftly, tb 
Englifh difeoverers on the north parts of that country, deep into the Bay of Hudion, calk 
it New 'Britain ; though the Portuguefe, in fome of their maps, call it Terra di Labrador : if 
only produft hitherto being peltry, furs, and feathers. A , 

The firft ftatute or law made in England, giving any particular dircSions^Qo^rning in 
potent beggars, was, in the eleventh year of King Henry VIE cap, T in tiffs fame year I4g( 
it direfts, “ That every beggar, not able to. work, lhalFrdbrt to the hundred where he la 
46 dwelt, is beft known, or was born; and final! there remain, upon pain of being fet in ti 
“ flocks three days and three nights, with only bread and water, and then lliall be put out i 
«* town,” A poor relief this for this impotent people ! Yet as there were monafterics at 
nunneries every where, who had good incomes and warm kitchens* the poor had then a muc 
bctte#cfrance, t^an if they were now to be referred only to fuch precarious relief. 

Foreigners refiding in England, having frequently been made denizens by letters patent froa 
the Kihg, whereby they had the fubftantial benefit of paying no higher cuftoms, &c. than ns 
turaJbqrh fhbje£ls, they greatly abufed that privilege, by colouring the merchandize of olh 
foriignerl or merchant-ftrangers, or entering their merchandize at the Cuftom-Iioufes aa the 
own • ‘ 

5iTd ' Obviate this fraud, a law was made in this fame year, cap. xiv.* being the eleventh i 
Hen? y VII. That all merclmnt-ftrangers, made denizens by letters patent or otherwil 

: 

, * , , 
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44 fliall hereafter pay fuch cufioms and fubiidles for their goods and merchandise, inwarn ana 
46 outward, as they fiiould have paid, if fuch denization had ne\c*r a* ten granted them. 

In this feme year 1496, or the beginning of the following year, Columbus arrived at h.e 
port of Venezuela; but not being immediately certain that it was a part or the continent ot 
South America, and Americus Vefpucius going loon riter on mat coait, he,* lays Herrera, 
artfully gained the glory of the difeovery of the continent; although, when Columbus came 
again on that coaft, he made it appear that it was the fame he hud mi., re uiieovereu. 

An aft of Parliament, cap. iv. of the eleventh of King Iicnry V I I. gives direct ions tyv the 
making of weights and meafures, as a public ftandard all over Englr.n b to be taken irom thole 
in the Exchequer, and lodged in the principal cities and towns ; from which itandards other 
weights and meafures were to be made, fealed, and marked for private ufc. 1 hole cities and 
towns were the ihire towns, and 1110ft frequented places in each county, and 
c diary to be here particularized ; being the fame* as at this time. 

The Portuguefe, fence the difeovery of Africa as far fouth as the Cape of Good Hope, feem 
to have contented themfclves for a few years with the dileoveries already made; till, in the 
year 1497, their King Emanuel at length determined to pufh his enquiries further. H3 there- 
fore fent out Vafco de Gama with three ihips and a tender, who, in five months time, got to 
the north cafe of that famous promontory ; and at Mozambique, where they fpoke Arabic, he 
got a Moorifh pilot for Qniloa and Mombaza on the fame ccaft, where he found large fliips 
from Arabia and India; and here he found the Moors poffelled of fea charts, quadrants, and 
even of the compels ; and at Melinda he met with a Guzzarat pilot for Calicut in India, 
which he found to be a large and populous place, where there were above one thou fund five 
hundred fail of fliips, ill built, and worie fupplied with proper tackling, Ac. fm/Iong voyages, 
the ufe of the compafs being as yet unknown there* At thjs f>!ac<f a great trade was carried on 
in fpices and other Indian merchandize; he alfo found there feme Moonlit merchants and 
one Italian : from thence he returned back to Melinda, and fo home in about twenty -fix 
months to Lifbon. Thus a new and aftonifhing theatre for commerce was opened for Portu- 
gal to aft on, which we fhall fee they for a long time improved to good purpofe, till riches 


brou&ht on gride, prodigality, and effeminacy amongfif its people, fo that a door was opened 
for other nations, gradually tbMj jfe ^them of their large poflellions and trade to India. ' 

* We haw an aft of* Parliamemf ' of the twelfth year of King Henry VII. in the year 1497, 
cap. fS-f^^led, 44 Every Engliffeman^fliall have free recourfe to certain foreign marts,' witlx- 
u out exaftioh to be taken by ajgtjjr . Englifli fraternity which very much helps to dear up the 
difputes that took up fo many^ages of pamphlets, and even of entire books, from this time 
onward for near two hundfed f earbj "between the leparate me reliant -ad venturers ; a merchant- 
adventurer, in thofe times; dignified one that ventured or adventured his. merchandize into" 
foreign parts, or-traders/ from many or niofe parts of England on one fide, and a feieft com- 
pany of merchants, which had exifled for two hundred years prior to this time, viz. from the 
year 1296, as we have feen under that year. This laft- named company began, about thefe 
times, to give themfclves the pompous title of the Company of Merchant- Adventurers of, 
England, though they were not dignified by royal charter with this title till the; year 1505. 
The preamble to this ftatute, of which we here give the fuhftance, fets forth, by way of peti- 
tion to the Houfe of Commons, from the merchant-adventurers refiding in divers parts of 
England out of the’ city of London, 44 That whereas they,” u e, the merchant-adventurers 
of other parts of England out of Lodhon, 44 trade beyond fea with their goods and merchan- 
<£ dize, as well into Spain, Portugal, Bretagne, Ireland, Normandy, France, Seville, Venice, 
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“ Dantzhk, Frieflanfi, and raany other parts,” the old afts of Parliament are often very h 
accurate in their recital of foreign countries, 44 there to hoy and fell, and make their ei 
44 changes, according to the laws and cuftorns of thole parts j every one trading as Teems mo 
“ to his advantage, without exa&ion, fine, impofition, or contribution, to be had or take 
“ them, or of any of them, to, for, or by any Englifli perfon or perfons. And in lit 
44 fort they, before this time, have had, ufed, and of right ought to have and ufe the like coir 
44 mcrce into the c cafes of Flanders, Holland, Zealand, Brabant, and other adjacent par 
“ under the obedience of the Archduke of Burgundy, in which, places are uni ally kept ti, 
44 univerfiil marts, or fairs, four times in the year, to which marts all Englifiimen, and dive] 
44 other nations, in time paft, have ufed to refort, there to fell their own commodities, an 
44 freely to buy fucli merchandize as they had occaiion for; till notv of late, that the felloe 
y 4 J^uyrSi the mercers,”- — See the year iaa6, — 44 and other merchants and adventurers, clwelliii 
44 and being irec within the city oP- London, by confederacy amongfk themfelves, for the, 
44 ekwn lingular profit, contrary to every Engl ifhrnati’s liberty, and to the liberty of the fai 
44 mart there,” ( uc . in the Duke of Burgundy’s territories, which is, that every perfon, < 
'what nation foever, ihould have free liberty there to buy and fell at their pleafure,) 45 hav< 
44 contrary to all law, reafon, charity, right and confidence, made an ordinance among then; 
44 felves, to the prejudice of all other Englhhmcn, that no Engliflunan, referring to the fai 
54 mart, fliall either buy or fell any, merchandize there, unlefs he fnall have firit compounds 
44 and made fine with the faid fellcwfhip of merchants of London, at their pleafure, upo 
64 pain of forfeiture to the faid fellowfhip of fuah their faid merchandize* Which fine, inipt 
44 fition, and exaftion, at the beginning, when firit taken, was demanded by colour of tl; 
44 fraternity of St. Thomas Becket, Archblfhop of Canterbury; at which time the faid fin 


was but of the valu^ of an old noble, flerling:” u c fix lhiilings and eight-pence of the the 


' money, ^ and fo, by tolour of fuch feigned holincfs, it hath been fnffered to be taken of! 


44 few years paft. It was afterwards increafed to one hundred fn filings Flemifh ; but now tl] 
44 faid feilowfifip of London takes of every Engliihman or young merchant being there, \ 
44 his fir it coming, forty pounds fleriing for a fine, to fufibr him to buy and fell his own pre 
44 per goods. By" reafon whereof, all merchants not of the faid fellow Imp do ■withdraw then; 
u felves from the faid marts, whereby the woollen cloth of this realm, which is one of tl] 
44 greateft commodities of the fame, as well as fundry other Englifli commodities, 3rc not fol 
44 nor got off as in times- paft, but are, for want, of fale thereof, in^jj p ahq B irts where fuc 
44 cloths are made, conveyed to London, and there fold, af an undet-valued price, even beloi 
44 what they cell: the makers. * Moreover, the merchandize 5 of thole foreign parts imported b 
<c the faid fellowfhip, is fold to your complainants and other Tubjefts, at fo clear and high 
44 rale or price, that the buyers cannot live thereupon ; by .reafon whereof, all the cities an 


to\ffis of the realm are fallen into great poverty,* ruin, and decay,” here alfo is great inac 


curacy, 44 land the King’s cuftoms and fubfidies and the riavy of the land greatly decrcafcdfi 


It was therefore now enafted, 44 that every Englifliman from henceforth fliall and may free!; 
44 refort to the faid coafts of Flanders, Holland, Zealand, Brabant, and other parts adjoining 
* { underthfc obedience of the Archduke; and at the marts or fairs there fell their merchandize 
44 and buy and make exchange freely, without exaftion, fine, impolition, or contributioi 
44 taken or received of any of them by the faid fraternity or fellowihip, excepting only th 
/ 4 fum of ten marks,” or fix pounds thirteen fhiliings and four-pence, 44 ft c ding, on pain d 
a forfeiting twenty, pounds fterling for every time they take more, and iliall alfo forfeit to tht 
** party To impend on, ten times fo much as contrary to this a£t is taken of him*” ; 
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By this memorable law we are, I. In genet d, in.oi 
merce of the Englilh merchants at this t. me. Lon ;, tn n 

II We are acquainted with tb$ gradual ileps of tlu lu^ty <1 

rers,for inerpafing their now" bv of p'arliamcnt, 1 

T aftlv, the former great freedom hnes are , 
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maiided and taken by the faid onCl0n ' c t; u, n j j t was thcrebv hi el*; a e.h- 

s* Ltsr; - £ ;« • *» ^ «•* * — ** - 

P -'?eet^ S vota“mi P. 654, of *. Foote* gives us . fnpplcmenta'. trc« nf «»»*«* 

' win let King Henrr VII. and the Archduke M*. fovereign of .he Ne .1 

by it was ilipulated, every Eivdiih woollen cloth* and alio, whatever 

“ I- TUgthenew dn^ of .neHojm on me. ^ al)folut , ly ..mulled. ,:rd E 1Js li!h 

“ fy “ ta * *• Arci,d “ kc ' s 

“ cloth was her ^ y )? ofthc faid duty of one florin, and of all other new impoimom. 

Flanders on y e ^ ce P ’ 1 . behalf of tli&vaft woollen manufa&urc of that province. 

rTT c‘,1 at "JIT his fncceilors, tell again lay on thclr id 
] ' f “ , g or 'i„’on Englilh cloth, or anv other new impofition, then it hull be live for 
•• Stg rf England citer to keep * to break this and all former treaties or n.tereourles 

“ .? “ri'sTo tVnT, o/onenS per faek of wool, which the Nether, ante, ore obliged 
„ to pay at the haple of Calais, that point fliall be doty mphteed of at tediums diet •>, 
r , hjj of Bruges, between the two contracting paities. ** 

InTe'fme year rip;, Spaiti makes a conqudl of the town of Mclilla on the Barbara Shore, 
■he-Lgte hrft footing tile Spa.fiardSgot on tb.tco.ft. This Unmoor ol Spam for conqocft. on 
SaAsny fide of tie Mediterran An fea has occafioned long and nnmterrnp.cd rears between 
tetjLdL and .be Barbary Moors, down to the p.cfent times, “Wcy have fincc gamed 
fo^fpthe, ports on that Ihore, as Oran, M.ralqnivir, Cent., See. Bo. as they have nee I 
Wabl^o make ad, permanent inland conqnefts in Barbary, fo as to have any territory and 
J mini: - Whi thofe conquered lea ports, they have ever been obliged to be on the confia.1 
watch in thStSSns, for fear of forpriae, or a hidden attack from the Moors on the land 
fi d e . fo that thofe conqueftsfoave ever been very expense to Spam, without any othei fob 
benefit, than their being a bridle on the Moors driven thither from Spam, and might, of comie, 
prevent their future invafion of that kingdom. Indeed this appears to have been a principal 

motive to the invading the Moonfh poffelfions. , , , , 

With regard to the price or rate of corn this year, 1497, it is very remarkable, that, wheat 
was fo very dear as one pound, or one pound ten {hillings of modern money, per quarter ; 

whilft, at the fame time, oats were only two fliillings per quarter. ■ 

, o8 ’ In foe twelfth volume, p. 690, &c. of the Fcedera, we find, under this fame year a ratifi- 

49 'cation and . confirmation, by King Louis XII. of France, of a treaty made by his father 
Charles VIII.' with King Henry VII. of England, wherein it had been fhpulated, that Ih.p- 
mafters or owners offoips, fhould give fecurity, to double the value of flap and cargo, not 
' to commit piracy, nor to moleft foe fobjefts of foe other party ; of this the Ihip-mafter was here- 
by to make oath : and various other ftipulations were now made, for preventing of pirates, 



i rom idling their fpoils in the ports of either party, &e. All which ftipulations between Eng- 
land and othci nations plainly (hew, that in thofe times there mull have been much robbing 
and violence on the leas, even whilfl a general peace exifted between, the refpeftive nations* 

In this fame year, wc fee, in p, 701 of vol. xii. of the Foedera, a treaty between King 
Henry % IL o t England, and the arch-prefeft, proconfuls, confuls, &c. of the city and terri- 
tory of Riga, in Livonia, 44 whereby, 
fc< E 1 he mutual intcrcourfe of commerce was renewed. 

• fE Ehe Englifli, trading to Riga and its territory, were to pay no manner of cuftcm, 
duty, or toll whatever. 

C6 IIL Rut Riga traders, with their fliips and merchandize brought from Riga, coming 
€C to England, were to pay the fame duties, &c. as the merchants of the Teutonic Hans-towns 
~rr: for merchandize from other parts, the fame duties as other mcrch ai 1 Mira n gets 

" 4 pay. ^ • * 

64 l*Y ♦ Lafdy, Riga hereby remits all former' claims of money due to her from England, or 
^ for Which England was any way engaged to the Mailer General and Knights of the Crois 
of Pruffia; particularly the fum of ten thouland fix hundred and thirty-feven gold nobles. 
“ ( two (hillings and twopence each) the written obligation for which is hereby promifed to 
44 be delivered up into the hands of the. matter of the lbciety of Englifli merchants reliding at 
44 Antwerp oj* Bruges.” 

Although fuch a treaty may feem too infignificant to deferve particular notice, confkkring 
the prefen t fyflem of things ; yet who knows heftv foon it may prove a matter of information 
either to ftatefmen or merchants ? ' ‘ # 

The#Clironicon Preciofum, which quotes Stowe, informs us, that hay was this year eight 
fhillings per load ; but that it tad ufually been about five (hillings per load : yet the year fol- 
lowing, it was at ten (hillings and twelve (hillings per load. This feems nearly to correfpond 
with tlie proportion of wheat, &c. in thofe clays, to the fame in our own times, viz* ftill 
nearly as about one to five; for by the preceding plentiful feafons, fays Stowe, under the year 
1499, wheat was fi^lov^ as four (hillings, or fix (hillings of our money, per quarter, bav-falt, 
two (hillings per quarter, and a ton of Gafcon wine at two pounds : fo that,* fuppofing, very 
probably, the mean or moderate price of wheat to be now eight (hillings per quarter, or twelve 
(hillings of modern money, this brings it to the proportion of three and one-third fb one, in 
our days, forty drillings per quarter being, if every other neceflary were^P« 4 «^ip, about the 
moderate price of wheat in our time. 

1499 It feems to have been about tire middle, or perhaps nearer to the beginning of this century, 
(fee the year 1429) that the Scots began to have a confiderable fifhery for exportation to foreign 
markets, which their Parliaments continued for feme time to encourage by feveral well judged 
laws, although their corporation towns were dill difpofed to confine it to themfelves. 1 he 
forty-ninth a£t of the fourth Parliament of King James IV. in the year 1499, u ta ^ es not * ce 
44 of the vaft riches ftill loft to Scotland for want of a Sufficient number of convenient (hips 
44 and bufles to be employed in the fiftiery, Wherefore, on account of the great advantage 
44 which thereby might be had, and to caufe idle men and vagabonds to labour for their 
44 livings, for the common profit and univerfal welfare of the realm, his Majefty,” King 
James IV. 44 and eftates of Parliament appoint, that fifhing* drips and bufles of twenty 
* 4 tons burthen, or upwards, be made in all 55 lea-port “ towns of the. realm, in proportion to 
44 their ability.” 
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£nch regulations brought: their fifherv, and con fee no ally their naval nrength, as well rs 
icve'ui other improvements, to r* confide ruble height ; but their alter ii! -judged laws ot rednunt 
and prohibition threw all things into a retrograde inite. For, by the ninety-eighth. 11ft of the 
ieventh Parliament of Kin* James V. in the year 1540, they ena&ed, That none ihall lend 

any whitc-fifh beyond-iea ; but that fir angers be permitted to come and biu^thein of me/- 
u chants and freemen of burghs, with ready gold and Hirer, or, merchandized* And the An- 
tic th aft of the fourth Parliament of James YI. * 4 enjoins all fiihcrs ot herring, or other 
44 white-filh, to bring their faiu lifh to free ports, there to be told, hr ft in common tg all ink- 
<s jefts, and afterwards the remainder to freemen ; that the lieges, 51 or the King’s own iuh- 
jefts, tfi may be fit ft ferved ; and that if abundance remain, they maybe lalted and exported 
“ by free-burgeilcs, under forfeiture of fliip and goods.” How much wifer would thole law- 
makers have been, had they permitted the fifh to be immediately cxportc?hi*pi|j^^ 
whatever, as, it Teems, had formerly been praftiTed, and without any particular regard either 
to free-ports or freemen? Thus the Scots now entirely loft to the Netherlander? «ihcir former 
exportation of fifh, which imprudence was firft begun by the reftraining bye-laws* of wljat they 
call. their royal burghs, about feventy years before, which they now at length got confirmed 
by Parliament. 

lathe Foedcra, vol. xii. p. jn. King Henry VII. now concluded a commercial treaty or 
intercourfe with the Arch-Duke Philip, fovereign of the Netherlands ; fubftancc as fol- 


lows, viz. 4 

14 1 . That for twelve years to come# a duty of only half a mark, inftead of one mark, as 
“ hitherto, ihall be paid by the Netherlander, on every lack of wool fold to them at the ftaple 
<c at Calais; unlefs it Ihall at any time happen, that there may be a^great Mortality ailtengft 
the fheep in England, of which certificates, property Ivoudied uppi^ oath, from England 
iC ihall be produced ; in which cafe the whole duty of a mark ! hall be takciF.” 

“ II. On the other fide, the. Arch-Duke remits, in favour of the Engliilx merchants, the 
44 one florin per Englifh woollen cloth imported into the Netherlands. 

** III. The Englifh fhall not, as formerly, be obliged to bring all their woollen cloth to 
** the ftaple of Antwerp or Bruges, and no where elfe, there to be feaFed before removed ; but 
“ they fliall now be at full liberty to carry their cloth, and to fell it in every part of the Arch- 
Duka’s dominiefns, Flanders alone excepted. 

“ of the Englifh. merchants at the fairs of Antwerp and Bruges, called the 

(t court-mafter^fhall not, as formerly, fix a fet price on the merchandize they are to buy at 
tfe tbofe fairs.’’ • . ^ 

The other articles relate to the well packing of wool'lin Ragland 5 wherein we find the 
mayor and conftables of the ftaple at Weftminfter for the fouth parts of England, and the 
like officers at the ftaple at Bofton for the north parts of England, were to be the judges and 
certifiers of the package of wool to be brought to the ftaple at Calais. Other articles related to 
the recovery of debts in both countries, and to the effefts of perfons dying inteftate, &c.~ 
All which, the half-mark per fack of wool excepted, were to remain in force during the joint 
lives of both contrafting parties, and one year after the death of the firft. 

Americus Vefpucius, a Florentine, in the fervice of Spain, now failed from Port St. Ma- 
ries, in Andalufia, and made feme little difeovery on the coaft of Paria, in South America; 
and as this was by Spain deemed the firft difeovery of the continent, that" whole country has 
taken its name from him, who did very little towards any material difeoveries, and undoubt- 
1 ' , ■ , „ edly 
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cdly was not the firft difcoverer of that continent, as we have* clearly proved under the year 
' 1496* 

> King Emanuel of Portugal, encouraged by the fuccef^of the fir ft voyage to Eaft India, fends 
Out Cabral, with thirteen fhips and twelve hundred men, for making a fettle me nt there ; but, in. 
their w^iy, a violent florm drove them on the coaft of Brafil, of which lie immediately adver- 
tifed his King, by a vcffclfent home on purpofe ; and here he left two Portuguefe to explore 
that country. Thus, as has been already obferved, it could not have been portable for Ame- 

► rica to have remained long undifeovered, after the Portuguefe had made their navigations fo 
far towards the fouth. Every one knows that this noble province has ever fince proved^an al- 
moft inexhauftible fund of riches to Portugal ; and that all parts of Europe, who have any 
commerce with that kingdom, do, in fome meafure, reap the benefits of tins fortuitous difeo- 

r ~Sy.' They loft feveral of their fhips in another fiorm near the Cape of Good Hope, and ar- 
rived at the town of Sofala, on the fou&i-eaft coaft of Africa, of which they took pofleffion 9 
and fortified it, with only fix ihips. They then poflefled themfelves of the ifland of Mozam- 
bique oil that coaft, where they built and fortified, and where alfo they refitted ; and went from 
thence to Quiloa and Melinda, further north-eaftward on that coaft. Travellers obferve, that' 
there is fuch plenty of gold along part of the coaft of Africa, that it is juftly fuppofed to have: 
been the Ophir of Solomon : befides, this coaft affords filk, ambergreafe, ivory, and Haves ; and 
v ' Moz ambj que fince proved a feafonable port for the Portuguefe fhips to refrefh and refit, , 

■ in their voyages to and from India. F rom thence Cabral failed to Calicut; and having contra filed 
friendfhip with the Kings of Cochin and Cananoi% they at length returned home, laden with 
the riche ft Indian merchandize, to Lifbon, at Jthis time crouded with commerce. Portugal; 
was* now, indeed, in its meridian glory ; fo that it was faid the golden age was revived in the; 
reign of this King Emanuel ? which profperous Hate continued to the year 1578, when the 
fatal deatS of their ronfantic King Don Sebaftian, turned their fortune very much to the re- 
verie, and it has never yet recovered that rnoft profperous fituation which it enjoyed before that 
period. 

The fu.ee efs # of Sjpjn, in difeovering of America, occafioned, in or about this time, feveral 
attempts from different countries for farther difeoveries. One Cortereal difeovered a conti- 
: hentfi’Woaft, in upwards of fifty degrees of north latitude, fouth outlie entrance into that fines 
called Hudfon’s Bay, which country the Engiifh afterward named Nc\v Britain, and the French 
endeavoured to have included in New France; but in the earlieft maps it tailed' Cortercali s * 

Other 'voyages of Sifcovery were, at different times,' made from France, Spain, ggrtogal, and 
Denmark on that bleaMho^, fepmtwhence the various names of Eftotiland, Terra d^h^jrador, 
Efquimaux, &c. are gifbn 05 it*, or to fome part of it, by the maps of different nations ; but 
• finding no v kmd of wealth but what they could get nearer home, viz. by the fiihery, nor a paf- 
fage that way to India, they all feemed to give up any further inclination for fuch an inhofpi- 
t table coaft. j '* • 

There is aftory recorded by fome authors, that one Zomi, whom others call Zeni, a Ve- 
netian, failed fo far north as this coaft in the year 1330, concerning which he related abun- 
dance of fables; and that this coaft was again difeovered by a Polonefe, named Scoluls, or 
Scolves, in the year 1477 ; but as neither of thofe difeoveries are well vouched, nor generally 
believed, we have paid no regard to them under thofe two periods. 

We have, under this fame year, another record, in vol. xii. p. 741, of the Fcedcra, con- 
cerning the marriage contrail between Arthur Prince of Wales and the Infanta Catherine of 
Spain, which had been the objefit of a former treaty, ami was now again confirmed, ? 



IbTOlUCA^ & ^ ,T> 


cntoKOiosic a I. » v. v r c t i o j- 


M ,e fri j h 

and Spain ; wbcrcm tucre ss nuiant,, p> » • . vi/> i. That th? inip-m.tU.-m o* »■> 

tics of commerce, (not much to -the CH ' uU ' “ ‘{^ cir tall fur imvicn part , hi double 

“ nations liionld thenceforward fpvcieuu kind of virtue imr m- 

“ the value of fh*p ^^^j^contra&ius party,” .»« — ^ ^ 

general i'ipn.atcu, 1 i , , r the right owners. 

“ die mores of either party, to , c ‘ l ^ ’ ff ' ft thc twelfth volume of the Firdcra. y »' 

, 7’ lie left record "lu™ « ! “ aU ' Il1 " j , 4 ,;, between King James U . <■, ■ 

the indenture of the mamege, eontmlul^JJ^ rf j^g Henry VI! . of Eng tevU nlmn . 
land, and Lady Margaret 1 uno , “ f tl c0 ;„s 0 f both nations, ftilfS.!!* I 1 .," 1 " f 

marks the difference between the intrinlrc values or the . j 

fame denominations, nz. Margaret lands and manors fjfcrel.t .namob/ 

r *• pounds Heeling money ; wh*h fere,” W, 

“ Scotland, to t } J • g x thouiand pounds current inoncj . ^ ^ 

this record, makes m See *i , ^ fupporting the expence of the Queen. i h*j*^ 

« IF He ftip^tes, moreover, that befde PP hcr dignity, he Ml pay her p- 

hold, her deaths, and ( & that is, 

“ nually, during her lile, _ oM^oman p ^ thcn contain ing as much filvrftend 

thirty-thrift pounds fix ftulhngs an ^ ftm ^ ® purcha f c _ three or four times asjnuch 

half as milch more as m our c aj , • fer as tlic f ame fum could do now ) “ >h' 

•of all neceffaries, or would go fo mai i y tP hundred and thirty- three pounds f fli»^ 
*< own private and feparate ule ; wh ^ hundred marks of Engh'.h money. 

“ lings and eightpencc ,” fays the ^ r Margare Vs marrhge-portioK thirty 

“ III. King Henry gives to King Jar » t U tW c«tv groats, or 11:; tin! .mg; and 

“ thoufand gold nobles, called ange d , fterlin^; of which fum one- third part ww 

• « to be paid down on the cay or maiu 0 e, m .00 s , 

“ laft third in the year 15 °$-’’ . Us "Hiftorv of King Henr# VfS remark's. : 

. vm ** «•*» bmilriw the ioilikFlon of this mil, to 1.1. council, fcc of .hem, 

“ Th . l lS5? Homy, fob «”> 8 1 God ft ld taVe *. King's two '.on* m«*M 

« the King owg prdenc, put the caie, ^ of Scot i an j, vvhlvti might nrc- 

“ i^othen tl« ”, Wtoououo rtutKiHgiimfClf replied, tiuliftlKt mould 

le bn, Llcieff.on.o England, and no, England ,0 So*h.u=, « ♦» 

** “ 7 “ Fra ” cc ' ,ha “ wh,ct ’ 

1 ■ • . they fucceeded, nothing could have proved more fatal Englai . - 


END OF THE. first VOLUME. 



